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PREFACE. 


The  Sixteenth  Volnme  of  the  Magazine  will  be  found  as 
interesting  as  any  which  have  preceded  it.  An  unusual  num- 
ber of  valuable  original  articles  has  appeared,  upon  all  the 
various  departments  of  Gardening.  The  Pomological  Intelli- 
gence of  the  year  will  be  found  more  full  and  complete  than 
we  have  ever  before  given. 

In  order  to  give  a  larger  circulation  to  the  Magazine,  and 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  class  of  readers,  the 
price  has  been  reduced  to  two  dollars  a  year.  Ahready  we 
are  glad  to  record  the  good  results  of  ihe  change,  and  we  trust 
our  labors  will  continue  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every  friend  of 
Horticulture  or  Rural  Improvement. 

The  following  Table  of  Contents  will  show  at  a  glance, 
the  variety  of  information  in  the  Sixteenth  Volume. 

Boston^  Nov.  25, 1860. 
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tions  and  Premiums  awarded  a|  opening 
of  the  Hall,  286  }  Exhibiiiona  and  Pra- 
mlums  awarded,  330 }  Exhibition  and  Pro- 
miums  for  Roses,  Ac.  379}  Premiums  tar 
Fruits,  393}  Exhibitions  and  Premiums, 
428 }  Exhibitions  and  Premiuma,  468 }  Pre- 
miums for  Fruits,  470 }  Report  of  the  An- 
nual Exhibition  and  award  of  Premiums, 
471 ;  Exhibitions  and  Premiuma  for  Dah- 
lias, 523}  Annual  Election  of  Olllcers  for 
1850, 524 }  ExhlbiUons,  566 }  Premioms  for 
Fruit,  566. 

ExniBITIONS  OF  HOBTIOOLTUBAL  SOC^BB. 

Albany  and  Renaellaer  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  139;  Exhibition  for  July, 
427 }  Exhibition  for  September,  519}  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  558}  Cin- 
cinnati HcMticultnral  Society,  669}  Genesee 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  560 }  Clinton 
County  Agricultural  Society,  661;  South- 
ern Iowa  Horiicultnral  Society,  562 ;  Wor- 
cester Horticultural  Society,  663 ;  Oswego 
Horticultural  Society,  665;  New  Bedford 
Horticultural  Society,  569. 

Anew  BBS  TO  COBBBSPOBDBNTS. 

A  Budget  of  Clufstlons,283 }  Best  twelve  Ver- 
benas. 284 }  Best  twelve  Dahliaa  both  Fan- 
cy and  Show  Flowers,  284. 

HOBTICULTUBAL  OpBBATIOBB. 

For  January,  47 ;  February,  95 }  March,  148 ; 
April,  191}  May,  239}  June,  287}  July 
335 }  August,  883 ;  September,  431 }  Octo- 
ber, 479 }  November,  638 ;  December,  567. 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 


.Ttg.  FRUIT.  Page 

Pears. 

1.  Frederica  Bremer,     ....    26 

15.  BeurrA  Langelier,  .838 

16.  Beurr^  Ooubault,               .        .       .  840 
fl7.  Styrian, 842 

18.  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  .       .       .       .343 

19.  White  Doyenne,        .  .346 

20.  Brown  Beurr^, 349 

80.  Beurr^  Superfine.       .  .       .489 

31.  Doyennd  Gonbanlt,    .  .490 

32.  Beurr^  Robin, 492 

Jpplee. 

3.  Jonathan, 61 

4.  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  ....  68 

5.  Red  Gimtfower, 64 

10.  Red  Gliliflower, .  .  .199 

11.  BtackGIIliflower,  .       .        .200 
45.  RwigkAad  Ready,     .  .       .451 


Fig. 

33.  Gravenstehi, 

34.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 

35.  TuOs,  .       . 

39.  Northern  Sweet, 

40.  Bailey  Spice,      . 


.  494 
.  496 
.  496 
.  642 

.648 


Ckerriee. 

21.  Elton, 

22.  Early  Purple  Guigne, 

23.  Werder^s  Early  Black  Heart, 

36.  New  Large  Black  Uigarreau, 

37.  Black  Bignrreau  of  ^voy, 

38.  Belle  of  Orleans, 

Plunu, 

25.  Jeffbrson,    .... 

26.  Imperial  Gage,    . 

27.  Purple  Favorite, 

28.  McLanghUn, 


,  891 
.  892 
688 
,589 
,  640 


.  468 
,  466 
.  466 

.  467 
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CORTBlfTB. 


Orai^. 


S.  DUaa, 

FLOWERS. 
7.  Trop«oI«iii  Lobblaanm,    . 
9.  NemophiU  nuculita, 

OPERATIONS. 
I.  Phmiaf  tke  Gooseberry,  . 
a.  PhinlBf  tke  Cnrraiit, 


Pag9 


S8 


ISO 
175 


lltf 
1«9 


Fig,  Tmg* 

IS.  Prantng  tke  Quince  Tree,  .  .106 

IS.  Pruning  the  Apple  Tree,    .  .  267 

14.  Pruning  tke  Filbert  Tree,  .  .909 


IMPLEMENTS,  APPARATUS,  Ite. 

Diegram   ekowtng  tke  prtoeiple  of 
circulatloD  ol  kot  wnter,  .  ,  i 


LIST  OP  PLANTS 

ENUMERATED  IN  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 


Is  tke  body  of  the  Maguine,  a  few  errors  occur  In  tke  spelling  of  tke  bounlcal  namea,  Ike 
eapitaUxiag  of  generic  and  specific  names,  ikeir  derltattoa  and  aooentoatlon ;  tkese  are  all 
oocraetcd  in  tke  following  list  of  plants. 


List  of  Select  Flower  Seeds,   .  .178 

List  of  fine  Verbenas,  .  .  .  .  S84 
Lkl  of  floe  DakUas,  .  984.  5S1 

List  of  floe  Roses, 820 

List  of  Roses  wklck  soeceed  on  tke  Man- 

etti  stock, 1S3 

List  at  Coniferc  Injured  by  tke  winter  of 

1849,  in  Scotland, 877 

list  of  Carnations  and  Plcotees,     .       .  882 


Abulia  mpistris 

444 

Deg6ate  sanguinea 

66 

^TMes  Snllkttaa    10.188.510 

several  sp. 

282 

^IMUiton  Tea^sooi 

50 

105 

.tfcAcUcnltr»l5rmis 

56 

Bor6n»a  anemonefldra 

180 

66 

serrulAU 

180 

Aektoieoes 

294 

viminek 

180 

floxittefldra          472.  M7 

Brackycome  iberidlfldra 

865 

foslgnls 

472 

Brai^ria  deo61orans 

102 

AddintoeyAnea 

10 

Btisa  mixima 

465 

278 

Burl6nia  pulck^lU 

968 

Aamfk\\)»  Mon«lU' 

278 

CActus,  new  Mexican  sp. 

221 

AqalMffla  frAgrans 

868 

seedlings 

286 

AraocArta  bradii^osis 

876 

Cilia  •lhi6plca 

185 

ImbrtcAu      898.  87S.  510 

CalyaiAgia  pub^soens 

367 

Jbhkxw  ikra  krsi 

Yl\ 

Cam^llte                      907 

.881 

iirctostApklsATakrsi 

170 

Jap6nica  Arcbdackesi 

1 

A'ria  pulckMla 

466 

Angaau 

506 

^IsclAplM  DimglAstfi 

972 

seedlings        141 

.  149 

AiAlea 

859 

new  seedUngs 

222 

Tar.  Gle<Ista»4«i< 

985 

yellow 

2^1 

▼ari«f  Au  IHagea 

985 

several  var.    141 

.142 

several  var. 

190 

CateeolAria 

9 

TlscAsaplAno 

882 

CampAnnla  grAndis 

408 

•ereral  fine  Tarlettea 

889 

rotaadiAlia 

422 

Barrfngidaiaspecidsa 

969 

C^dms  Deodiro     10.  189.  877  1 

Bartrtratc  fontAaa 

104 

CepkalolAxus  Fortiini 

2201 

poniftnnls 

102 

CeropAgia  Alegans 

285 

Bc«6ate 

981 

CAstram  anranilacum 

444 

coodaea 

56 

484 

foeksoklas 

56 

Cklrtu  Mo6nit 

869 

BsaleAta 

66 

Ckortaena,  6  sp. 

180 

List  of  Pelsrgonloms  awarded  prlaea  by 

the  London  Horticultural  Society,       .  421 
List  of  Roses  awarded  prises, .  .  491 

List  of  new  and  rare  Roses,     .  .519 

List  of  flne  Holly  books,   .  .618 

List  of  Dahlias  awarded  premiums  by 

Mnssarkusetts  Horticultural  Society   .  601 
List  of  Dahlias  which  obtained  prises  at 
the  London  Daklla  Skews,   .  .697 


Ckorisema  vArium  nAna      56 
CkrysAntkemuro  279 

several  var.  280 

OlnerAria,  6  One  var.  169 

Claddaia  gf  Acills  var.elon- 

ItAia  108 

ClArkto  465 

Cl^niatis  asArea  grandiflAra 

889 
alrina  880 

ChAndleri  408 

cyllndrica  406 

flAmmula  284 

flArida  881 

HendersAaf  880 

(ndivisa  lobAU  295 

rAbra 


881 
286 


Shilling^ 
SiebdldtV 

amllacirAlia  ^ 

ClerodAodroa  inAwtonAtom 

471 
sqnamAtom  47f 

ColAma  nlgrAscens  log 

CusmAlia  rAbra  189 

Crtnnm  amAbile  5t 

CryptomArlaJapAnIca  11. 189. 
221.  980.  874.  444 
CupbAa  miniAta  969 

platyc^ntra    278.968.467 
969 
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▼lU 


CvpMa  vltOA*l«aini«m       869 

Capr^Mtw  Undleyj  973 

macrocirpa  879 

ioralA«a  372. 510 

Fanebral  11. 183 

Cycu  revoUkift  52 

Cyclamen  317 

7  apectet  819 

DaHra  ■tnundnlan  vmr. 

l4taU  106 

Delphinium  B«rI5vrf  861 

Br«ck<  361 

Di&nckm  ero^liM  609 

Diplad^nla  arophylla  871 

DrAbm  v«rn«  104 

1>r6sera  lonflMre  99 

Ih-ym^nla  crist&ta  tS3 

punct&tK  804 

Bpiacia  bleolor  994 

Erica  Cavendbhfj  985 

rnammdM  Htbra  419 

ref^rmtBaiM  429 

tricolor  285 

▼erncorer  alba  965 

brevlfl^ra  965 

▼eallta  429 

BaoharitKam  frandUMrum  465 

Bat&xia  myrtUdlla  180 

Fkgw  eylvittca  p^dula     196 

Foraythto  TiridlMima         220 

Fdcbsta  229 

arbor^acens  Tar.  syrin- 

fefldra  870 

fblgent  870 

BifrcMeai  006 

■pectiblle  10 

Frisiniueic^Morp^iidala  195 

adrea  196 

lentlMlAHa  p^ndula     195 

GanMnia  Fortikni  10 

Otenera  obldnga  56 

aebrtna  181 

Gtfniata  rhodophv'oa  18  i 

Gladlolua  triaUa  228 

Gloxinia  TeuchMrf  10 

Glycene  ft-ui^cena  411 

Gompbr^nai  new  ap.  507 

Gymn6dadoa  caaad^naia    434 

H^nfreya  acAndena  10 

ffieUotrdpium  var.  Griaaan  167 

Soavenlr  de  Leige  10. 

167 

Triamphe  de  Leige 

167 

IDiidata  lonflfldra  10 

TlolAcea  10 

Hdvea  C4Mi  180 

ptofena  180 

H6ya  b^lla  224 

camAaa  294 

llymen6pala  calit6mica      368 

riex  opica  11 

/mpAtiena  r^pena  225 

IVta  aualinna  333 


Jnnkpema  exc^ba  873 

p^ndnla  163 

Jnaiicia  cAmea  mdjor         868 

Kilmui  lati»lla  884 

KaloniDtkea  coodnea  511 

KeniiMia  grundlflAra  56 

Biacrophylla  180 

nigr^Mcena  56 

raoemdaa  56 

LecbenaAliia  formAaa  56 

Lecidea  d«c6lorana  102 

Llliain  peregrlnoDi  833 

Llnnft*a  borrAlla  106 

LoMlia  caidlnAlia  ]«6 

Milva  triangulAia  484 

Mouavdnla  tiegana  509 

Neiii6pbHa  diacfllittlia        174 

inkignia  174 

macul&ia  175 

8  ap.  and  var.  176 

/fymplic'a  41ba  101 

••hklea  101 

odorAia  Ml 

O'xalla  perteala  278 

Hp9m  978 

PmMkia  Mouttm  882 

aeteral  •»•  Tar.  332 

albUI6ra  Tar.  884 

INtiTa  834 

aeveral  0ne  aona  384 

Parm^lia  dei6naa  lV2 

4  ap.  106 

PAraloa  TQlgArla  ptetfvla    197 

Phl6x  173 

Robert  dePhndre    9.173 

Triomphatur  9. 174 

14  Tar.  173 

aoTeral  flna  tor  la  9. 381. 

480.522 

aeedUnpa  480. 469 

Fleea  cepbal6nica  227 

gr4ndia  228 

FraaArf  889 

Uadadat  229 

B6billa  228 

findrvw  227 

pin»dp0  229 

pitchu  227 

Webbjaaa  296 

Fimel^a  apeciibilia  42.  180 

8  ap.  180 

Ptnoa  828 

anatrlaca  11 

exc^laa  188. 590 

FremoBti^a  II 

8ir6baa  nlToa  183 

aeTeral  netr  onea  878 

PlunibAgo  Larii^nUB    10.  607. 

516 

Podocirpna  apicAtna  828 

4  ap.  375 

Potna^itla  pnteb^rriina        52 

Polygala  aangulnea  106 

Poiygdnlnm  bydroplper      105 


Polygdniom  aaggitiAtnm  106 
Polypddiam  TolgAre  109 

P6puliM  trAmula  j'^dula  197 
Pyroa  aacupAria  ptedula  197 
QuAfeoa  pedonculAia  p^- 

dula  196 

Bh^xia  Ttffinica  105 

Robinia  paeodacAcia  98 

RAM,  188 

ManAiU  183 

aeveral  Tarietlea  819 

RodbAckia  fdlglda  484 

RoMAIIta  jAiicea  4t9 

8angala6rt»a  caaadAaala      105 

SchubArlta  gravAolena        479 

Scatrlliria  naerAutlia        506 

VenteuAtI  10 

Rempenrlvum  tAcCaran       99 

SbaiArto  Mcolor  871 

Sopbdra  japAntca  pAndak  197 

Splre'a  prooMAra  plAno     90S 

ReAveats  888 

Ftereooabloii  paachAle        108 

9)  phocAmpyhM  ghuidalA- 

aiM  995 

Syringe  grAndiRAra  882 

SaugeAna  882 

aoTeral  Tar.  888 

TaxAdiunidi«ilchain  878 

aempervkrena        874. 465 

Tb^a  UiilArniia  188 

TbaabArgtfa  alAla  Tar.  DAddaA 

870 

TorAnte  aalAtica  882 

TreTirAna  cAiidida  371 

Tropc*olum  Deckerionvm  509 

JarrAtliJ  180 

LobbtAnMtn      10.  56. 199. 

680 

tricolArom  180. 500 

8  ap.  and  Tar.  900 

U'lmvu  campAatria  pAndula 

196 

glAbra  pAndula  IM 

moniAna  pAndala         195 

Umb&llcuni  l>tnAnf<  182 

Muhleiibrrgfi  182 

puaiulila  182 

UlriculArla  TulgAre  101 

f'accknluni  f  Itia  ld«*a       170 

nacrocArpa  170 

VertiABa  9f75 

Tar.  Iphlgene  ftt 

Reine  da  Joar       9tt 

Robiuaon*8  DeflancA 

10.882 

St.  Margarec         229 

aeveral  var.    277.  582. 

10  var.  875 

VlrgUfo  lAlea  884 

ViacAria  oeulAta  465 

WialAria  ainAnala  284 

Zauachu^a  calU&rnlea      10. 

226.881 
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UST  OP  FRUITS. 


APFLBS. 

Avtnrnn  Swtar  111 

Black  OUUnowtr  66,  m 

Bailn  Spice  542 

BMfStMk  159 

CeloBbU  Pippin  89 

€3o]e*a  Quince  39 

CogsweU  44 

Cornish  Spice  89 

Pvcliees  of  01deibiii|ii  469. 
496 
Eeopna  Spitienbuf  68 

JeBk«*t  Seedliof  111 

Grmvenatein  498 

GerreiaoD^i  Early  429 

Bolten  Sweetinf  526 

Bawthondean  111 

HorlbQit  667 

Jonathan  61 

Ktesaky  159 

MaideM*  Blnah  111 

Mother  664 

Manomet  468 

fiorthem  Sweet  86.316.541 
Northern  Spy  526 

Newtown  Pippin  292 

OUphant  526 

Pern  567 

Boxbory  RoHet  111 

Bed  eiUlilower  64. 198 

Red  QiUillower  (?)  196 

Rambo  111 

Rawle^  Janet  111 

Red  Aatrachan  457 

Roogh  and  Reidy  461.  468 
Summer  Beiiflower  159 

Aoalloped  OUliAower  198 

Sommer  Roseet  111 

Mberiin  Crab,  eeedlinc  561 
TofU  496 

Wagener  158 

W^worth  544 

Winter  Hanrey  75 

Yellow  BelUiower  892 

Several  aorta  139. 140.  561 
Seedliage  469 

List  or  rejected  varieties  895 
Umt  of,  adopted  by  New 

York  State  Agricnltnral 

Society  494 

IMt  oA  Exhibited  at  Mass. 

Bortioalturml  Society  474. 
475 
List  ot,  adopted  by  Pomo- 

lofieid  Congress  804 


APRICOTS. 


Ust  ol,  adopted  by 
logical  Congress 

CBERRIES. 

Belle  of  Orleans 
BIgarreaa  de  Mecel 
deLyon 


305 


358.540 

358.880 

858 


Blgarrean  May  858 

New  Large  Black        688 
Black  of  Savoy  589 

Rockpert  408 

GabaoUs  408 

d'Octobre  408 

Cvmberland  SeedUag        408 
Champagne  408 

Elton  889 

Early  Purple  Gnlgie  816. 858. 
891 
Gridley  589 

Relne  Hortease  408 

Red  Cheek  408 

Shannon  118 

Warder's     Eariy    Black 

Neart  892. 408 

Seedlings  880. 882 

List  ot  adopted  by  Porno- 

logical  Congress  805 

List  of,  recommended  by 
New  York  Sute  Agrt- 
cttltnral  Society  404 


BLACKBBRRY. 
Aaerican  Bigh  Bosh  861. 408 

/  CURRANTS. 

Kalght*B  Sweet  Red  427 

Victoria  388. 480 

White  Dutch  427 

List  off  adopted  by  Pomo- 

logioal  Congress  305 

List  of,  recommended  by 
New  York  State  Agrl- 
cultorai  Society  404 


FIGS. 

Brunswick  584 
Black,  or  St.  MlchaePa       499 

Black  Ischia  6S4 

Brown  Turkey  584 

MarseUks  584 

White  Ischia  684 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

floughtoa*s  seedling    114.480 
Sheba  Queen  487 

Seedlings  487 

List  et  recommended  by 
New  York  Sute  Agri- 
cultural Society  404 
List  of,  adopted  by  PoBO- 
logical  Congress  805 


VOL.  XVI. ^B 


GRAPES. 

Austrian  Muscat 
Black  Hamburgh 
Bishop 


833.413 

20 

489 


76 

Gauwba  80. 646 

Cape  563 

Cigar  Box,  or  Ohio  646 

DeCaadoUs  880 

Diana    8.80.88.186.806.546 
Deccan*s  Superb  8. 886 

Florentine  885 

Gros  Noir  of  Lorraine       885 
Isabella  88.  8L  548 

JosIing*8  St.  Albana  76 

Lashmere^  aeedUng  138 

McNeU  568 

Muscat  Muscadine  78 

Macready*s  Early  WhHn   468 
Prince  Albert  .  --388 

Purple  Pontainblean         547 
Poiteau  Noir  489 

Red  Chasaelas  646 

Seedling  Bambnrgh  883 

Victoria  888 

White  Bual  380 

Whortley  Ball  seedUag     48t 
Seedlings  686 

Sweetwater  666 

List  of,  adopted  by  Peaio<> 

logical  Congress  804 

List  of,  recommended  by 
the  New  York  Sute 
Agricultural  Society       806 


GCJAVA. 


Purple 


667 


NECTARINES. 


Elroge  V7t 

Lewb  458.667 

Lau  Newington  489 

Stanwick  878.  313. 647 

List  of,  sdopted  by  FoAO> 

logical  Congreaa  806 

Vermash  888 

Buat*s  Early  Tawney        3^8 


PEACHES. 

Bellegarde 
Bergen*B  Yellow 
CrawfbrdV  LaU 
HaU*B  Down-Esster 
Mary 

Oklmixton  Free 
Seedllnga 


489 


666 

684 


666 


PEARS. 


Ananas 
Angora 
Andrews 
Beun4  Brown 

d*Amanlis 

Dial 


184 
185 
478 
8.846 
110.498 
110 
157 
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Beorri  DoTtl  566 

Capiaamont  74 

Bom  111 

d*AnJoa  566 

Easter  73.  110.  286 

GoobaoU  8.  156. 337. 340. 

498 

Oria  d'Hiver  Noareaa  156 

Langelier       118.  142.  339 

Lefevre  156 

Moiret  156 

Quetelet  156 

Robin  491 

8t.  Loals  157 

St.  Nlcolaa  157 

Sap«rflne  841. 490 

SpriD  625 

BeDeApreaNoel  8 

Belle  Epine  Damai     155.  843 

Belle  de  Feron  469 

Belle  LucratlTe  108 

Beifamot  Edooard  Sargeret 

155 

Lucrative  155 

Sargeret  155 

Buff\im  109.  282.  297 

Brande*a  St.  Germain  8 

Bleeker*s  Meadow  110 

Betl  de  Veteran  157 

Bordenave  478. 499 

Baron  de  Mello  473 

Broom  Park  498 

Bonne  d*  Ezee  157 

Canandagoa  86. 153 

Catherine  86 

Caahing  72 

Catinka  158 

Colmar  d*Aremberf  158 

Coffln*a  VIrgoulouae  282 

Cltuter  430 

Charlotte  de  Brower  474 

Conaeillear  Rameux  473 

Compte  de  Lamy        498.  566 

Collins  525 

Dacheas  of  Angootome      106. 

407 

D*AranTille  524 

DoyennA  Boossock  472 

Danmore  499 

DIx  110 

Eplsoopal  474 

Byewood  498 

Frederica  Bremer         84.  526 

Frederick  of  Wurtembarg  109 

Falton  109 

Fondaate  de  Malinea  566 

GanseU^s  Bergamot  108 

Gloat  Morceau  282 

Grand  Soliel  473 

Grain  dn  Coral  473 

Howell     '  8 

Hanners  72 

Heiterman  113. 153 

HiU*8  Fall  Batter  566 

Inconnoe  Cramolsine         471 

Inconnoe  Van  Mens  140 

Joaephine  de  Malioea       8. 19 

JoUenne  109 


0ONTBNT8. 

KIrUand 

112 

Lawrence 

666 

Long  Green 

109 

Limon 

469 

Loaiae  d*OrIeans 

474 

Marie  Louise 

666 

March  Bergamot 

498 

Monarch  S,  19.  498 

Marthy  Anne  547.  566 

Napoleon  108 

NooTcau  SimoD  Boavler    473 
Nourean  Polleaa       478.  545. 
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I7NEW     VOLUME     FOR     1850.,£i 


PRICE  REDUCED  TO  92  PER  ANNUH. 


THE 

MAGAZINE    OF    HORTICULTURE, 

BOTANY  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS- 


▼OZi^ 

(Nkw  Seriks,  Vol.  VI) 

EDITED    BY    C.    M.    HOVBY. 

03*  Complete  seu,  in  15  Volumei,  may  be  bad,  balf  bound,  12  each.  JJ\ 


Thb  first  number  of  the  Sixtbbnth  Volume  will  appear  in  Jamvahy, 
1850.    (Sixth  of  the  New  Series.) 

In  oommencing  another  volume,  the  lUitor  is  gratified  to  acknowledge 
the  liberal  support  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Magaxine.  That 
it  may  continue  to  receire  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  Horticultural  Art  and  Rural  Improvement,  throughout  the  country,  is 
his  earnest  wish.  The  mass  of  information  accumulated  in  the  fifteen  toI- 
mnes  already  published,  and  the  influence  it  has  continued  to  exert  in  the 
adrancement  of  a  taste  for  Horticultural  science  during  that  period,  are 
the  beet  OTidence  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  Magaiine,  and 
its  Talue  to  amateur  and  practical  oultiTators,  as  well  as  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  cultivstion  of  the  soil. 

A  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  many  vsluable  conununications  which 
hare  appeared  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Magazine,  from  the  most 
intelligent  cultivators  in  this  country,  would  at  onoe  show  the  very  great 
merit  which  it  may  fully  claim.  But  as  the  limits  of  a  prospectus  will 
not  admit  of  this,  the  volumes  themselves  may  be  referred  to  in  evidence. 

The  ensuing  volume  will  be,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  An  additional  feature  will  be  a  monthly  article,  under  the 
head  of  <*  Pomological  Gossip,*'  in  which  it  will  be  the  object  to  treas- 
ure up  that  kind  of  information  which  is  apparently  of  little  importance, 
but  yet,  in  substance,  too  valuable  to  be  lost, — in  fine,  a  monthly  digest 
of  what  may  occur  in  the  pomological  world.  The  General,  Foreign, 
and  Domestic  Notices,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  and  a  Monthly 
Gauhoar  of  GAaoBNiNo  Opbrations  will  be  given  as  heretofore, 
with  an  increased  number  of  Engravings,  including  Plans  of  Gardens 
and  Garden  Structures,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Trees,  &c.,  &c. 

07*  The  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  48  pages  each, 
tt  fS  a  year  invariabij/  in  advance.  ,  A  liberal  discount  made  to  agents. 
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Publishing  in  Royal  800.  JVbs.,  at9\  etuh,  every  alternate  month. 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  AMERICA. 

BY   0.   M.   HOVEY. 


Contents  of  the  Numbers  already  pnblished : — 
No.  1.  No.  5. 

Beurre'  d'Arembbro  Pear^      Late  Duke  Cherry, 
Glout  Morcbau  Pear^  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear, 

Van  MoNS  Leon  LB  Clbrc  Pear^bllb  Lucrative  Pear, 
Baldwin  Apple.  Porter  Apple. 

No.  2.  No.  6. 

VicoMPTE  DB  Spoelberch  Pear^Earlt  Tork  Peach, 
Winter  Nblis  Pear,  Le  Cure'  Pear, 

81EULLB  Pear,  Rostiezer  Pear, 

Northern  Spy  Apple.  FLEinsH  Beauty  Pear. 

N0.8.  N0.7. 

Swan's  Orange  Pear,  Stetson's  Sebdling  Peach, 

Sweet  Montmorency  Chbrry,May  Bioarrbau  Cherry, 
Hoyey's  Sebdling  Strawbbrry,Paradi8e  d'Automne  Pear, 
Boston  Pinb  Strawbbrry.       Doyenne'  d'Etb  Pbar. 

No.  4.  No.  8. 

Early  Crawford  Peach,  Bburre'  d'Anjou  Pear, 

Doyennb'  BoirB8o<«  Pbar,  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pear, 

Tybon  Pear,  Bburrb'  Boso  Pear, 

Red  Astrachan  Apple.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Applb. 

No.  0.  No.  10  will  contain  tiie  following—* 

Dix  Pear,  St.  Andre'  Pear, 

Las  Canas  Pear,  Beurre'  Diel  Pear, 

Duchbssb  of  Angouleme  Pear,  Cob's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
Early.  Hartbst  Apple.  Bbnoni  Apple. 

It  is  intended  dut  none  bat  the  very  choicest  fruits  shall  find  a 
place  in  the  work,  and  at  least  one  variety  of  American  origin  will 
appear  in  every  number.  Twelve  numbers  will  complete  a  volume, 
i^ch  will  contain  forty-eight  plates,  from  fruits  drawn  from 
nature  eroressly  for  the  work,  elegantly  chromolithed  and  retouched 
by  Wm.  Sharp,  Eb^ 


*  Copies  of  the  first  six  numbers,  forming  a  volume  with 
title  page  and  index,  beautifully  bound,  $6  50. 

B7  A  limited  a«mbttr  of  impresdons  in  Imperial  quarto,  $  9  per  number. 


BOSTON; 

PVSIISKBB  BY   C.  C.  LITTLE  AITD  J.  BROWN,  Hi,  WAfHIlTQTOir  STRKKt  J 

HOVST  dc  CO.,  7,  ■KRCBAiTTt  Row. 
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FRUIT  TREES  FOR  1850. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Respectfully  itivite  the  attention  of  amateur  caHhraton  to  their  immenee 
collection  of  Fruit  Trks,  of  all  kinds,  more  partienlariy  pears,  em- 
Vncing  erery  rariety  to  be  obtained  either  in  Enrope  or  in  this  oouatry. 
Their  collection  is  unequalled,  both  for  extent  and  variety*  Upwards  of  . 
ene  thousand  specimen  trees  hare  been  planted  out  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
walks,  extendmg  a  mile,  a  great  many  of  which  are  already  in  bearing, 
afibrding  a  £ne  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  the  fruit. 

They  would  paiiicularly  invite  attention  to  the  following  kinds,  of 
which  they  have  a  fine  stock,  with  the  exception  of  the  iwy  rere  sortS|  of 
which  the  1 


Thirty  tbotmnd  Pear  Treeii 

Among  which  are  the  following  kinds  bow  ready  for  sale,  fine  trees,  Aom 
one  to  Gre  years  old,  from  75  cts.  to  09  each : — 


Swan's  OranM, 

Jersey  QiatioB, 

LasCanas, 

HoU, 

Rostieier, 

Tyson, 

Paradise  d'Automne, 

Orosse  Calebasse, 

Elizabeth,  (Edwards's,) 

Elisabeth,  (Van  Mons's,) 

Smith's  Bordenave, 

Liawrence, 

Bearre  Laagelier, 

Rondelet, 


Coter, 

Vioraipte  de  S^Hieieh, 
St.  Andre, 
Doyenne  Bonssodci 
Louise  d'Orleans, 
Simon  Bouvier, 
Beurre  d'AnJoti, 
Henkel, 
Van  Assene, 
Trionphe  de  Jodotgne, 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  (inte^) 
Belle  Apres  Noel, 
ExeeUentMflM^ 
Oswego  Bonrre. 


Duchesse  d'Orleans, 

And  200  others,  enumerated  in  their  Cttd&gw^  wMeh  May  be  had  on 
application. 

4000  BXTlu  sizi  |>yramidal  Fetf  Trees  on  qnnnce  stocks,  twice  trans- 
planted, 3  to  6  years  old,  and  now  fhll  i^JUwer  buds. 

Apples. — 900  varieties,  including  all  the  new  and  choice  kinds. 

Plums.— 60  varieties,  aisong  which  are  the  very  newest  and  finest  sorts. 

CHnniis. — 00  varieties,  comprising  every  kind  worth  ooltivatbg. 

PsACHBS.«— 70  varieties  of  the  ehoioest  sorts. 

Gbapes.— 40  varieties,  ealtivated  in  potw,  and  suitable  for  graperies, 
iadnding  many  new  kinds,  of  which  a  mr  are  enumerated  : — 


Wilmot's  Black  flaubtmh. 

Do,  do.         No.  M, 

Portngal  Muscat, 
Tottenham  Park  Mosca^ 
Victoria, 
Prince  Albert, 
With  all  the  old  and  well  known  kinds. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  grofif,  on  applieatioD. 
BTTrees  padnd  saMyfor  titti^TUtkm  to  any  pan  of  the  Vtahed 

Dee.  1, 1849. 


Mtiscat  Blade  Hatif;^ 

Data  Pdestine, 

Chaptal, 

De  Candolle, 

Moranet, 

Bllme  Ferle. 
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JAPAN    LILIES. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

HaTing  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beautifal  Lilies,  offer  them  for  sale  at 
the  following  prices  : — 

Liliam  speciosam  album,  (white,)  large  bulbs,                      .  #1  ^ 

Lilium  specioeum  album,  second  size,             ...  75 

Lilium  speciosnm  album,  small,          ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum  puncutum,  (rose  spotted,)  large,   .            .  2  00 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  second  sixe,                              ,  1  00 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs,      .  3  00 
Lilium  speciosum,  seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  flowering  bulbs,  1  00 

Lilium  japonicum,  with  rery  large  white  flowers,      •  50 

AUo^  Seeds  of  the  L.  speciosum  album,  fertilized  with  the  other  sorts, 
at  50  cents  per  paper. 

Vl?  These  lilies  are  all  hardy,  grow  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  flower  from 
August  to  October,  and  are  among  the  roost  splendid  ornaments  of  the 
garden. 

JVov.  1,  1840. 

RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c. : — 


Araucaria  imbricata,  1  to  S  feet  high,  (in  pots,) 

Cedrus  deodara,  2  feet  high,  (in  pots,)  each, 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  1  foot,  (in  pots,)  . 

Cryptomeria  japonica,  6  inches,  (in  pots,) 

Thuja  filiformis,  (weepitig  arbor  Tit®,  in  pots,)  each, 

New  Giant  It^,  with  mmiense  leaves,  (in  pots,) 

Spirc^a  prunirolia  fl.  pleno,     . 

Syringa,  species  from  Columbia  River,  (in  pots,) 

Lonicera  Ledebouri,  a  shrubby  species, 

EZP  With  many  other  new  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

Nov,  1,  1840. 


$i  00  to  $3  00 

2  00 

75 

1  00 

$2  00to5  00 

1  00 

50 

1  00 

75 


^*  SITUATION  WANTED  !.£l 

Bt  a  gardener  thoroughly  conyersant  with  every  department  of  his  pro- 
fession.  He  has  had  experience  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  Eng- 
land, and  understands  the  management  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegeta- 
bles, and  the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  Peach,  and  other  choice  Fruits, 
under  glass.  He  has  also  had  considerable  experience  in  laying  out 
grounds,  and  belieyes  he  is  fuUy  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  his  pro> 
fession. 

EJ*  Reference  may  be  made  to  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Address,  post-paid,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Dec.  1,  1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1849.  By  the 
Editob. 

Fifteen  years  baring  now  elapsed  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Magazine,  a  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  Hor- 
ticulture during  that  period,  and  the  influence  it  has  continued 
to  exert  in  its  behalf,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  How  great 
and  rapid  has  been  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  cultiva- 
tion during  that  period !  If  we  look  back  and  compare  the 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  to  be  found  in: 
our  gardens,  fifteen  years  ago,  with  those  which  now  fill  our 
collections,  how  striking  the  difference !  From  the  few  for- 
eign productions  which  were  then  to  be  found  only  in  the 
gardens  of  amateurs,  have  sprung  into  existence,  through  the 
skill  of  our  cultivators,  hundreds  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
delicious  fruits,  which  are  now  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. From  the  single  wild-rose,  which  luxuriates  on  our 
western  prairies,  have  been  reared  the  double  and  brilliant 
varieties  which  already  ornament  every  garden.  From  the 
single  camellia  have  been  raised  exquisite  seedlings,  equalling 
those  of  Chinese  origin,  and  surpassing  all  that  Europe,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful 
cultivators,  had  been  able  to  produce.  From  the  half  a  doz- 
en pears  which  then  made  up  the  sum  of  American  varieties 
worth  growing,  more  than  fifty  now  enrich  our  collections. 
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So,  too,  with  the  apple, — the  peach, — the  cherry, — the 
plum, — ^the  strawberry,  and  even  our  native  grape.  And 
we  may  properly  ask,  without  being  charged  with  an  over- 
favoritism  for  our  native  productions,  where,  among  the 
thousands  of  fruits  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  have 
been  produced,  are  to  be  found  any  which  will  surpass  the 
Swan's  Orange  Pear,  the  Northern  Spy  Apple,  the  McLaugh- 
lin Plum,  the  Early  Crawford  Peach,  the  Sweet  Montmoren- 
cy Cherry,  the  Hovey's  Seedling  Strawberry,  or,  for  general 
culture,  the  Diana  Grape  ?  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
or  brought  to  notice  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and,  most 
of  them,  first  described  or  figured  in  the  several  volumes  of 
the  Magazine. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  prodtiction  of  new  flowers  or  fruits 
that  there  has  only  been  such  rapid  advancement ;  in  the  art 
of  cultivation  there  has  been  equally  great  and  marked  im- 
provement. Plants  which  were  once  only  found  under  the 
management  of  scientific  gardeners,  and  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  skill,  are  now  easily  grown  by 
every  judicious  cultivator ;  and  fruits,  whose  routine  of  treat- 
ment, whether  by  artificial  or  ordinary  means,  had  always  been 
within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  practical  man,  are  now  suc- 
cessfully produced  by  every  attentive  amateur.  Not  that  we 
would  argue  that  preeminence  in  the  art  o{  culture  does  not 
require  imremitted  exertions  on  the  part  of  all  who  would 
attain  it,  but  that  a  degree  of  success  may  be  arrived  at  by 
all  who  are  willing  to  read  and  practise. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  art  and  science  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  has  been  our  duty  to  record  this  progress 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  chronicle  all  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  of  horticulture  during  that  period. 
How  faithfully  we  have  done  this,  we  leave  to  others  to  de- 
cide; but  with  an  enthusiasm  nothing  lessened  after  the 
labors  of  so  long  a  time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  go  on  as  we 
have  in  years  past,  making  our  pages  a  true  transcript  of  hor- 
ticultural progress,  and  the  results  which  follow  from  the 
more  extended  love  of  its  pursuit. 

The  year  just  passed  was,  in  many  respects,  a  peculiar  one. 
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For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  and  beyond  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  persons,  there  was  ahnost  an  entire  failure  of  the 
crop  of  apples  and  pears,  hardy  fruits,  which  usually  resist 
the  most  severe  cold  and  sudden  changes  of  weather ;  but  to 
what  cause  this  can  be  attributed  is  yet  unknown.  Our  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  in  an  article  in  a  future 
page,  has  offered  some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  and  sug- 
gested whether  it  was  not  the  warm  weather  of  December, 
1848,  followed  by  severe  cold,  which  produced  such  disas- 
trous results ;  and  though  we  have  no  positive  facts  by  which 
we  can  deny  that  to  have  been  the  cause,  still,  more  informa- 
tion is  wanted  before  we  can  admit  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at.  But,  as  some  aid  to  this  end,  we  shall  recapitu- 
late the  changes  of  the  weather  through  the  year,  as  deduced 
firom  our  own  observations. 

Just  as  we  were  sending  to  press  the  matter  for  our  annual 
summary  of  1848,  (Dec.  16,)  the  weather  was  imusually  mild 
and  pleasant  for  the  season,  with  the  thermometer  at  60^ ; 
but,  although  we  carefully  inspected  various  trees  in  different 
parts  of  the  nursery,  we  could  not  see  that  the  buds  were 
any  more  swollen  than  usual.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
snow  fell,  succeeded  by  cold  so  severe  that  the  mercury  fell 
to  zero  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  On  the  27th  and  30th, 
snow  s^ain  fell,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot. 

January  was  not  less  severe.  It  opened  with  the  tempera- 
ture at  2°  above  zero ;  on  the  2d,  8^  below ;  the  3d,  4^  above ; 
and  continued  cold  to  the  10th,  when  it  again  sunk  to  zero ; 
falling  still  further,  on  the  11th,  to  11°  below,  and  the  12th, 
to  6^  below.  Rain  fell  on  the  13th,  succeeded  by  a  warm 
day  on  the  14th.  But,  on  the  19th,  the  temperature  again 
sunk  to  4^  below  zero ;  became  warmer  on  the  21st,  and  then 
changed  to  cold,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 

February  was  a  very  cold  month.  Snow  fell  on  the  1st,  2d 
and  6th,  but  on  the  8th  the  thermometer  indicated  \(P  below 
zero  again ;  4^  below  on  the  10th ;  6^  below  on  the  13th  ; 
2P  below  on  the  14th ;  6^  below  on  the  16th ;  and  12^  be- 
low  on  the  16th,  which  was  the  lowest  point  it  reached,  at 
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Cambridge,  during  the  winter ;  again,  on  the  19th,  4*^  below 
zero ;  20th,  10^  below  ;  and  the  21st,  6°  above ;  after  which 
it  became  milder,  and  the  snow  began  to  thaw  rapidly. 

The  month  of  March  was  milder.  On  the  2d,  song  spar- 
rows were  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  the  snow  continued 
to  wear  away ;  the  5th  was  cool,  with  the  temperature  at  6^ ; 
on  the  7th,  robins  made  their  appearance,  and  after  this  it 
gradually  became  warmer,  with  rain,  so  that  the  frost  was 
nearly  out  of  the  ground  on  the  19th.  From  the  24th  to 
the  31st  it  rained  incessantly. 

April  opened  favorably,  and  the  4th  was  a  very  warm  day. 
On  the  12th  it  became  cooler,  and  on  the  15th  the  tempera- 
ture was  as  low  as  20^,  with  a  hard  frost ;  the  16th  it  was 
the  same,  (20^,)  and  it  continued  cool  to  the  end  of  the 
month.  May  commenced  with  the  thermometer  at  78°,  and 
continued  mild  and  fair  till  the  13th,  when  a  light  rain  fell, 
succeeded  with  cool  and  pleasant  weather  again.  On  the 
20th,  the  pear  trees  were  in  bloom ;  the  21st,  the  thermome- 
ter reached  as  high  as  88°.  The  last  week  was  chilly,  with 
east  winds  and  some  rain,  but  free  from  frost.  June  began 
with  heavy  showers  on  the  1st  and  4th,  after  which  no  rain 
fell  until  the  29th,  and  then  but  just  sufBicient  to  damp  the 
soil.  The  whole  month  was  warm,  and  the  22d  was  the 
hottest  day  in  the  year,  the  temperature  rising  to  102°  in  the 
shade.  July  continued  warm  and  dry,  and  vegetation  suf- 
fered severely.  On  the  13th,  the  thermometer  was  101°,  and 
the  month  continued  hot  and  excessively  dry  throughout. 
August  continued  the  same,  until  the  6th,  when  there  was  a 
light  shower;  succeeded,  on  the  11th  and  13th,  by  heavy 
rains,  the  first  to  revive  vegetation  since  the  4th  of  June. 
The  remainder  of  the  month  was  pleasant  and  showery. 

September  was  cool  and  favorable,  with  showers.  Octo- 
ber opened  with  a  severe  storm,  succeeded  by  others  on  the 
7th,  10th,  and  28th.  The  first  frost  to  injure  dahlias  and 
tender  plants  was  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  From  this 
to  the  close  of  the  month  the  weather  was  fine  for  the  season. 
The  1st  of  November  was  cool,  with  the  temperature  at 
:24° ;  this  was  followed  by  cold  mist  and  rain  from  the  5th 
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to  the  10th,  and  again  on  the  19th  and  20th,  when  a  great 
quantity  of  rain  fell.  With  the  exception  of  the  heavy  rains, 
the  month  was  very  favorable  to  out-door  operations.  De- 
cember began  with  the  temperature  as  low  as  10^  on  the  2d, 
with  a  light  snow  on  the  3d,  and  continued  moderate,  with 
occasional  squalls  of  snow,  up  to  the  present  date  (20th). 

The  season,  with  the  exception  of  the  drought  of  June 
and  July,  appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees ;  the  fall  having  been  prolonged  and  mild,  the 
wood  has  ripened  finely ;  and,  recovering  their  strength  by 
having  no  crop,  they  are  filled  with  flower-buds.  Should 
the  winter  be  favorable,  a  great  crop  will  undoubtedly  reward 
the  cultivator  the  coming  year. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop,  the  last  year,  should  have  been  so  general.  We  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
at  the  Pomological  Conventions,  last  autumn,  and  they  all 
complained  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit, — ^particularly  of  apples 
and  pears.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  the 
failure  was  not  produced  by  the  same  causes.  In  the  south 
and  west,  late  spring  frosts  destroyed  the  blossoms. 

The  principal  supply  of  apples  has  been  obtained  from 
northern  New  York,  and  Maine,  where  the  crop  was  nearly 
an  average  one.  Peaches  were  abundant  in  high  and  ex- 
posed localities,  throughout  the  State.  The  crop  of  grapes 
was  large  and  excellent. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  subject  of  Pomology,  just  now  attracting  so  much 
attention,  has  had  its  full  share  of  space  in  our  last  volume. 
Many  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  pears,  apples,  plums,  &c., 
have  been  figured  and  described ;  and  among  them  several 
which  have  been  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  cultiva- 
tors. The  scanty  crop,  however,  has  prevented,  for  a  season, 
an  opportunity  to  figure  and  describe  some  new  sorts,  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled  abroad  that  amateur  cultivators 
are  anxious  to  see  specimens  of  the  fruit,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  learn  whether  they  fulfil  the  expectations  which  have 
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been  formed  of  them,  or  possess  qualities  which  will  com- 
mend them  to  a  place  in  their  collections. 

The  two  conventions  which  assembled  in  1848  have  again 
held  a  second  session  the  past  autumn ;  but  the  proceedings 
of  neither  of  them  have  yet  been  published,  and  we  have 
therefore  not  been  able  to  give  a  full  summary  of  their 
doings.  The  lists  of  fruits  adopted  for  general  cultivation 
by  each  meeting  have,  however,  been  given,  (pp.  466,  513.) 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  every  pomologist,  who  feels  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  to  know  that  the  two  conventions  have 
eventually  formed  a  union,  and  that  after  1851  only  one 
convention  will  be  holden,  and  that  only  in  alternate  years. 
This  will  effect  all  that  the  most  ardent  cultivator  could 
wish  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  annual  meetings  would 
leave  so  little  to  do,  that  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  loss  of 
time  and  expense  which  would  necessarily  attend  the  assem- 
bling of  so  large  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  harmony  which  seemed  to  prevail  at  both 
conventions,  and  the  manifest  desire  for  their  union  expressed 
by  the  members  of  each,  shows  how  general  was  the  feeling 
that  ONE  National  Convention  would  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish all  the  objects  for  which  they  were  called  together. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  formation  of  vine- 
borders,  has  been  considerably  discussed  in  our  last  volume, 
and  much  valuable  information  elicited.  The  excellent  arti- 
cle of  Mr.  Leuchars,  (p.  110,)  and  the  actual  experiments 
which  he  has  adduced  in  corroboration  of  his  practice,  must 
be  satisfactory  to  every  grape-grower.  Our  own  views  have 
been  fully  expressed  (p.  75)  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Allen's  trea- 
tise ;  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  excellent  article  (p.  540)  further 
confirms  all  we  had  previously  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
proper  materials  for  the  formation  of  borders. 

Some  excellent  hints  on  pruning  have  appeared  in  our  last 
volume ;  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  general,  be- 
ing that  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  (p.  49,)  which  formed  the 
results  of  his  tour  among  the  French  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men, made  by  the  exfNress  order  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.     They  will  bear  repeated  perusal  by  all  who  de- 
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siie  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
dwarf,  pyramidal,  or  espalier  trees.  Mr.  Leuchars  has  given 
some  general  views  on  pruning,  (p.  436,)  and  the  proper  sea- 
son for  performing  this  operation,  which  deserve  attention ; 
and  to  aid  several  of  our  amateur  friends,  who  have  made 
repeated  inquiries  of  us,  as  to  our  mode  of  pruning  pyramidal 
pear  trees,  we  have  thrown  out  a  few  hints  (p.  300)  which 
we  trust  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. We  need  scarcely  repeat,  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  these  were  but  preparatory  to  a  full  elucidation  of 
the  subject  in  the  present  volume. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  subject  of  special 
manures,  but  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt  the  views 
of  some  theorists,  who  would  have  cultivators  believe  that 
the  exact  quantity  or  kind  of  manure  or  substance  any  spe- 
cies and  variety  of  tree  must  have,  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
may  be  readily  told  by  the  aid  of  the  crucible.  The  wood 
of  the  pear,  or  the  grape,  has  but  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes 
analyzed,  when,  presto, — the  very  condiments,  even  to  the 
proper  portion  and  mixture  in  bushels  and  quarts,  is  at  once 
as  quickly  pointed  out  as  a  magician  would  change  hiis  balls 
into  specie.  That  special  manures  have  their  uses,  and  may 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  cultivator  in  some  degree,  we 
certainly  should  be  the  last  to  doubt ;  but  how  they  are  to 
be  applied,  through  what  agencies  they  are  brought  to  act, 
and  whether  an  analysis  of  the  wood  will  show  what  sub- 
stances make  the  fruit,  are  questions  not  yet  decided,  and 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Mr.  Tu- 
dor, of  Nahant,  a  gentleman  devoted  to  the  subject  of  exper- 
imental culture,  has  shown,  by  his  own  experience  the  past 
year,  (p.  524,)  that  the  very  largest  and  finest  fruit  can  be 
obtained  simply  by  the  use  of  pure  rain  water  alone,  the 
groimd  being  previously  well  enriched  with  stable  maniure  ; 
and,  imtil  we  have  as  good  results  from  "  special  manures,"  we 
shall  not  advise  the  cultivator  to  throw  aside  stable  dung  and 
guano  for  such  compounds  as  peat  and  ashes. 

But  the  latest  and  certainly  most  ingenious  theory  is  that 
in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  cracking  of  the  old  White 
Doyenni  (or  St.  Michael's)  pear.    The  odd  notion  of  diseased 
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stocks  is  thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  a  new  one,  cer- 
tainly not  less  odd ;  and  Mr.  Downing  tells  lis,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  he  asserted  the  hermaphrodite  character  of  Hov- 
ey's  Seedling  Strawberry, — ^when  he  sent  the  dozen  pots  of 
spurious  plants  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, — 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  cracking  of  the  Doyenne  pear  is 
from  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  exhausted  of  its  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  and  that  a  bushel  of  peat,  half  a  bushel  of  wood 
ashes,  and  a  few  bones,  with  perhaps  a  little  iron,  will  quite 
renovate  a  tree.  This  theory  may  answer  very  well  for  new 
beginners  in  gardening  ;  but  every  practical  man  knows  that, 
in  Boston,  the  White  Doyenne  and  Brown  Beurr6  are  pro- 
duced in  greater  perfection,  at  the  present  moment,  than  even 
in  Western  New  York,  where  their  excellence  is  attributed 
to  the  newness  of  the  soil ;  and  yet  the  same  trees  which 
produce  such  fine  pears  here,  have  been  growing  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  same  spot,  and  in  some  instances  under 
a  paved  yard,  where  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  have 
been  complete,  from  the  inconvenience  and  apparent  imim- 
portance  of  supplying  manure  or  other  matters  to  the  soil, 
the  fruit  being  always  abundant  and  excellent.  The  "  ex- 
haustion "  theory  has  full  as  much  tenability  as  that  of  "  dis- 
eased stocks,"  and  at  another  time  we  shall  revert  to  this 
subject  at  greater  length,  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion. 

The  very  few  fruits  of  which  we  can  give  any  information 
from  the  experience  of  the  year,  are  as  follows : — Swan's 
Orange  has  fruited  around  Boston  in  several  collections,  and 
proves  all  that  we  have  said  of  it ;  Knight's  Monarch  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  fine  acquisition ;  the  Howell,  and  Pratt, 
excellent ;  Belle  apres  Noel,  fine  ;  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Beurr6  Goubault,  promise  well ;  Brando's  St.  Germain,  very 
fine.  Another  year's  experience  of  the  McLaughlin  plum 
proves  it  to  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Green  Gage ;  the 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  has  fruited,  and  promises  well ;  De- 
can's  Superb  grape,  handsome  and  good ;  and  the  Diana,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which  has  yet  been  made 
to  our  native  grapes.  Some  other  fruits  which  have  come 
under  our  notice  will  be  mentioned  in  our  "Pomological 
Gossip." 
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FL0RICULTT7RE. 

Some  capital  articles  have  been  contributed  to  our  last 
volume,  the  most  important  of  which  are  upon  the  Lisian- 
thus,  (p.  72,)  Calceolaria,  (p.  174,)  Guava,  (p.  35,)  Heaths, 
(p.  216,)  Clerodendrons,  (p.  254,)  Daphne,  (p.  257,)  Fuch- 
sia, (p.  263,)  Pansy,  (p.  304,)  and  Ranunculus,  (p.  356.) 
Each  of  these  form  complete  treatises,  which  cannot  fail  to 
afford  the  young  amateur  the  most  valuable  aid  in  the 
management  of  these  plants.  Our  general  notices  have 
also  contained  the  essence  of  all  that  has  been  foimd  in  the 
foreign  journals  which  could  in  any  way  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  garden.  Under  the  head  of  General  Notices, 
in  the  Table  of  Contents,  they  may  be  referred  to,  and  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

In  our  volume  for  1848,  (XIV.  p.  34,)  we  gave  our  readers 
an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  Japan  lilies,  and 
we  then  stated  that  they  would  probably  be  found  quite 
hardy  in  our  climate.  Another  year's  experience  has  proved 
them  to  be  as  easily  and  certainly  grown  in  the  open  groimd 
as  the  conunon  white  lily ;  and  they  will  eventually  become 
as  common  ornaments  of  the  garden  as  that  old  variety.  The 
past  autumn  we  planted  a  bed  containing  upwards  of  three 
hundred  bulbs  of  the  four  different  kinds,  with  some  of  our 
own  seedlings;  and,  the  coming  sununer,  we  anticipate  a 
brilliant  show  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  hardiness  of  these  lilies  greatly  enhances  their  value ; 
for,  although  they  will  always  be  among  the  most  beautiful 
plants  for  cultivation  in  pots,  .for  ornamenting  conservatories, 
greenhouses  and  verandahs  in  summer,  their  hardiness  will 
enable  all  to  enjoy  their  beauty  who  have  not  such  places  to 
ornament,  or  who  do  not  wish  the  trouble  of  their  culture  in 
pots. 

The  new  plants  of  the  year  have  not  been  very  numerous 
or  very  remarkable.  A  few  of  the  new  Phloxes  were  fine, 
more  particularly  Triumphator,  Robert  de  Flandres,  Camille, 
Thes^,  Arsinoe,  and  Beppo.  These  we  shall  describe,  with 
several  other  new  ones,  in  another  number.     The  finest 
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plants  have  been  H^nfreya  scandens,  Plumbago  Larp6nt«, 
Adamia  cyanea,  Hindsia  longiflora  and  violacea,  Tropae^o- 
lum  hohhianum  (very  beautiful),  Gloxinia  Teuchlert,  Scu- 
tellaria Ventenatf,  Fuchsta  spectabile,  Gardenia  Fortiint, 
Zauschneria  californica,  Heliotrope  Souvenir  de  Liege,  Rob- 
inson's Defiance  Verbena,  &rC.  The  principal  additions  of 
new  plants  are  now  made  through  the  exertions  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  London  nurserymen,  maintained  at  their  own 
expense. 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  mention  the  hollyhock, 
which  is  now,  and  justly,  attracting  so  much  attention  abroad. 
As  a  showy  border-flower  for  large  gardens  it  is  especially 
suited ;  and,  now  that  so  many  beautiful  and  distinct  seed- 
lingS  have  been  produced,  they  demand  a  place  even  in  a 
very  limited  collection.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
English  gardeners  have  commenced  giving  names  to  some  of 
their  choicest  seedlings,  so  that  they  may  be  perpetuated  by 
propagation.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
enhanced  the  prizes  for  this  flower  the  present  year;  and  this, 
we  trust,  will  lead  to  greater  competition,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
the  production  of  very  much  improved  varieties.  Some  ex- 
cellent hints  on  their  propagation,  &c.,  will  be  found  at  p.  555. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

The  taste  for  ornamental  planting,  and  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  new  and  fine  kinds  of  the  Coniferae,  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  catalogues  of  our  nurserymen  now  in- 
clude many  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  which  are  likely 
to  prove  hardy  in  our  climate.  We  have  copied  much  informa- 
tion on  this  head  from  our  foreign  papers,  and  the  amateur 
planter  will  find  the  different  papers  worthy  of  careful  peru- 
sal. We  have  also  noted  some  of  the  Pinuses  which  have 
already  proved  hardy  here,  and  we  shall  continue  to  add  to 
the  list  all  which  succeed  as  far  north  as  latitude  42^.  Ce- 
drus  Deodara  proved  perfectly  hardy,  the  last  severe  winter, 
without  the  least  protection ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the 
location  is  favorable,  it  will  prove  as  hardy  as  our  native 
hemlock.     Abies  Smithtana  is  a  fine  hardy  species;  as  is 
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also  Pinus  austriaca,  which  should  be  found  in  every  collec- 
tion of  evergreen  trees.  The  celebrated  funebral  Cypress,  of 
which  we  gave  so  favorable  an  account,  (p.  271,)  has  been 
introduced,  but  the  rareness  and  high  price  of  the  plants  will 
prevent  a  trial  of  its  hardiness  till  another  year.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  Cryptomeria  japonica,  which  we  have 
not  yet  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 

The  American  Holly,  (/'lex  opaca,)  which  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  at  Cohasset  and  New 
Bedford,  is  a  tree  deserving  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
nurserjrmen  and  planters  than  it  has  yet  received.  Hardy  as 
the  oak,  and  with  a  thick  and  glossy  foliage  of  the  texture 
of  the  camellia,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  splendid  ev- 
ergreen trees  to  be  procured, — surpassing  the  English  holly, 
which  is  so  generally  cultivated  and  admired  every  where  in 
England.  The  young  plants  may  be  raised  in  great  quantities 
from  the  seed,  which  are  abundantly  produced,  and  their 
cultivation  would  be  attended  with  a  good  demand  for  all 
that  could  be  raised. 

The  evergreen  trees  of  California,  which  we  have  before 
alluded  to,  are  among  the  finest  species  that  are  known  to  be 
indigenous  to  this  continent.  Already  most  of  them  have 
been  introduced  to  England  through  the  exertions  of  the 
collectors  sent  out  to  that  country ,-  and  with  the  facilities 
that  will  soon  be  afforded,  through  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  that  golden  region,  we  hope  they  may  be  soon  added 
to  the  limited  nimiber  which  we  already  possess.  Our 
correspondent,  W.  R.  Prince,  Esq.,  now  on  a  tour  to  Califor- 
nia, has  already  collected  many  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs 
entirely  new,  which  he  has  forwarded  to  his  nurseries  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.  If  our  nurserymen  would  only  secure  the 
transmission  of  bushels  of  cones  of  the  Pinus  Fremontfana 
and  others,  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  they  would 
be  growing  side  by  side  with  the  Deodara  cedar  and  Norway 
spruce. 

In  our  last  volimie  (p.  146)  we  gave  a  list  of  fifty  select 
flowering  shrubs,  and  in  the  present  one  we  hope  to  give  a 
similar  list  of  the  most  desirable  ornamental  trees.    Gen.  Dear- 
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born's  excellent  papers  on  our  indigenous  trees  we  hope  also 
to  continue  in  the  present  volume. 

CEMETERIES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  an  increasing  interest  felt  in 
the  establishment  of  cemeteries.  So  general  have  they  be- 
come, that,  while  fifteen  years  ago  only  those  of  Laurel  Hill 
and  Mount  Auburn  were  laid  out,  now  many  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  possess  such  burial 
places,  or  are  about  appropriating  suitable  lots  of  ground  for 
that  object.  The  city  of  Boston,  at  last  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  further 
interments  within  the  city,  is  about  purchasing  a  spot  of 
ground,  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  suitable  for  the 
piurpose  of  a  cemetery,  and  a  committee  have  already  reported 
upon  the  matter.  Roxbury,  with  Gen.  Dearborn  at  the  head 
of  the  city  government,  has  set  a  noble  example  for  other 
towns ;  and  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  projected  by  Gen. 
Dearborn,  and  laid  out  under  his  care,  redounds  to  his  credit 
even  more  than  Mount  Auburn,  which  owes  all  but  what 
nature  gave  it,  to  his  taste  and  judgment  as  a  landscape 
artist. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  it  was  first  opened,  a  year  ago ;  and,  from  a 
report  which  has  been  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ernst,  appears  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  refer  to  a 
short  notice  of  it,  by  Mr.  Ernst,  accompanied  with  some  fit- 
ting remarks  on  the  establishment  of  cemeteries,  in  a  future 
page. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  urge  upon  the  proprietors  of  cem- 
eteries the  importance  of  planting  trees  adc^ted  to  such 
places.  There  is  much  difference  in  their  appropriateness  for 
such  situations ;  and  we  intend  to  give  a  list  of  such  as,  from 
the  associations  connected  with  them, — their  beauty,  size, 
and  other  characteristics, — are  best  suited  for  burial-grounds. 
Almost  every  proprietor  of  a  lot  has  a  desire  to  grade  and 
ornament  it  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  from  the  want  of  a 
little  reflection,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  most 
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appropriate,  often  injures  the  appearance  of  the  grounds,  and 
is,  after  a  few  years,  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  down 
and  planting  anew.  The  greatest  error  is  in  not  setting  out 
more  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

COMMERCIAL   GARDENING. 

There  is  but  little  change  to  note  in  commercial  gardening. 
The  demand  for  trees  continues  active,  and  the  various  nur- 
series appear  to  improve  in  the  arrangement  and  good  keeping 
of  their  grounds.  The  onward  progress  of  horticultural  art 
demands  more  of  system  than  has  hitherto  obtained  among 
the  majority  of  nurserymen ;  and,  as  a  good  reputation  is  the 
most  valuable  capital  he  can  possess,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
some  importance  to  obtain  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
now  find  in  every  good  nursery  plantations  of  bearing  trees, 
and  specimens  of  beautiful  shrubs,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
purchaser  and  the  information  of  the  jHroprietor.  Without 
such,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to 
succeed. 

The  number  of  new  fhiits  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and,  al- 
though some  of  the  older  sorts  have  been  struck  oflf  by  the 
Pomological  Congress,  yet  the  accessions  have  been  large, 
and  the  catalogue  must  continue  to  increase  until  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  fully  test  their  qualities ;  but,  as 
this  is  a  work  of  time,  it  will  require  a  long  period  before 
they  can  be  placed  on  the  rejected  list.  Nurserymen  should 
feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public, 
to  try  all,  and  retain  only  the  good.  In  this  way  many 
worthless  varieties  will  be  eventually  discarded  from  culti- 
vation. 

In  New  York,  Messrs.  Prince,  Parsons,  Thorbum,  Hogg, 
and  Dunlap,  have  made  additions  to  their  establishments,  Mr. 
Thorbum  having  erected  a  new  house  for  the  cultivation  of 
roses. 

Around  Boston  there  is  some  improvement.  Messrs.  Hov- 
ey  &  Co.  have  just  completed  a  very  large  and  fine  plant- 
house, — ninety-six  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and  sixteen  high, — 
and  now  nearly  filled  with  plants.    Our  Horticultural  Reports 
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will  show  the  variety  of  flowers  and  fruits  which  are  culti- 
vated by  our  principal  nurserymen. 

HORTICULTUBAL  LITERATURE. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  great  dearth  in  literary  produc- 
tions. The  only  works  have  been  a  new  edition  of  Thomas's 
American  Fruit  Culturist,  enlarged  and  improved,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  our  next ;  Transactions  of  the  Neio  York 
State  Agricultural  Society ,  for  1848 ;  Cole's  American  Fruit 
Book;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fruit 
Trees  J  by  Geo.  Jacques ;  and  three  numbers  of  our  Fruits 
of  America,  (Nos.  7,  8,  and  9.)  The  three  others,  completing 
volume  one,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 


Art.  II.  Observations  upon  the  Season  of  1849,  tvith  a 
Brief  Review  of  some  of  the  more  Remarkable  Varieties  of 
Fruit  which  have  been  Introduced  or  Exhibited  during  the 
Year.     By  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  Mass. 

A  DISPOSITION  to  exaggerate  the  present  seems  to  exhibit 
itself,  more  especially  with  respect  to  those  occurrences  of 
the  seasons  that  appear,  at  the  time,  a  departure  from  their 
usual  routine.  We  are  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  any  great 
degree  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  as  very  unusual 
events,  when  a  cursory  examination  of  a  record  of  the 
weather,  for  but  a  limited  number  of  years,  would  probably 
show  such  as  of  constant  recurrence.  But  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  manifestation  of  this  disposition  with 
respect  to  the  vicissitudes  of  its  seasons,  the  past  year  may 
properly  be  considered  remarkable, — as  to  these  vicissitudes 
have  generally  been  attributed,  either  justly  or  unjustly, 
some  very  marked  and  unusual  efiects ;  and  it  has  become  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  not  uninteresting  to  horticulturists  at 
least,  to  what  one  of  its  characteristics,  or  to  what  combina-. 
nation  of  its  peculiarities,  these  effects  should  be  ascribed. 
The  absence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  forbids  any  very 
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satisfactory  theory  with  regard  to  this  matter  ,*  and  the  most 
that  is  allowable  is  such  a  presmnption  as  the  facts  in  our 
possession  will  best  warrant.  A  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  other  purposes,  requires  a  brief  epitome  of  the  psust 
year,  including  therein  the  last  month  of  1848,  or  rather  the 
mention  of  some  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics. 

The  weather  of  December,  1848,  until  the  21st  of  that 
month,  was  very  warm,  especially  from  the  15th  to  the  20th, 
when  a  Clematis  Sieb^ldu  in  my  garden  made  new  shoots 
more  than  two  inches  in  length ;  but  on  the  22d  and  23d 
there  was  a  snow-storm,  and  on  the  24th  it  became  very 
cold,  the  mercury  on  the  morning  of  that  day  standing  at 
iP  below  0. 

In  the  course  of  January,  1849,  the  mercury  fell  to  below 
0  on  three  different  mornings ;  the  lowest  point  reached  (in 
this  city)  being  8^  below  on  the  morning  of  the  11th;  the 
mean  of  the  whole  month  being  6^  less  than  the  mean  of 
January,  1848. 

The  weather  through  February  was  very  cold ;  the  ther- 
mometer at  zero,  or  below,  on  six  different  times  in  the 
course  of  the  month ;  lowest,  on  the  16th,  when  the  mercury 
fell  (in  this  city)  to  9P  below  0,  and  in  some  places  in  the 
vicinity  much  lower.  The  ground,  through  both  January 
and  February,  was  generally  covered  with  snow. 

In  March  no  very  striking  peculiarities  were  noticed. 

The  weather  of  April  was  cold  and  disagreeable.  Ice  was 
formed  at  six  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  month,  and, 
as  late  as  the  21st,  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  on  the  surface. 

On  the  12th  of  May  there  was  a  frost.  But  little  rain  fell 
during  this  or  the  preceding  month,  and  both  were  distin- 
guished by  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  easterly 
winds,  always  prevalent  at  this  season,  of  great  violence. 

June  was  warm,  with  some  very  hot  weather  from  the  19th 
to  the  24th.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  those  days,  the  mer- 
cury rose  from  90°  to  96°  in  the  shade,  and  in  some  places 
reached  100°. 

In  July  there  was  much  very  hot  weather,  and  but  little 
or  no  rain.     With  the  exception  of  five  very  slight  showers, 
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most  of  them  scarcely  sufficing  to  lay  the  dust,  and  none 
more  than  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  rain  fell 
(in  this  city)  from  the  6th  of  June  until  the  31st  of  July ;  a 
drought  unusual  so  early  in  the  season,  and  one  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  very  serious  effects  upon  vegetation. 
On  the  31st  of  July  and  1st  of  August  there  were  copious 
showers;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  rains  have 
been  frequent  and  abundant.  The  closing  months  of  the 
year  have  been  characterized  only  by  the  customary  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  and  the  purposes  in  hand  require  no 
particular  notice  of  them. 

Early  in  the  season,  the  numerous  fruit  buds  gave  promise 
of  an  abundant  crop  of  apples  and  pears ;  but  by  the  middle 
to  last  of  May,  appearances  indicated  that  the  trees,  from 
some  cause,  had  received  serious  injury.  Their  flower-buds 
opened  weakly  and  imperfectly,  or,  as  was  more  usually  the 
case,  withered  and  fell  off  without  expanding.  The  foliage, 
too,  of  the  fruit  trees,  when  it  did  appear,  was  thin ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  shoots  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  year 
were  killed.  An  examination  of  the  flower-buds  of  the 
peach  and  cherry,  made  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the 
year,  in  February  and  March,  indicated  severe  injury  or  dp- 
struction.  Neither  was  the  injury  experienced  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  different  species  of  fruit  trees.  The  elms  shew 
by  their  thin  and  weak  foliage  early  in  the  season,  and  by 
the  greatly  diminished  number  of  their  seeds,  that  they  had 
not  escaped ;  while  the  common  border-flowers,  herbaceous 
plants  and  box  edgings  of  the  gardens,  passed  the  winter 
more  safely  than  usual. 

The  crop  of  apples  and  pears,  through  the  State,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  may  be  said,  from  some 
cause,  to  have  almost  entirely  failed ;  although,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  it,  to  a  limited  extent,  these  fruits  seem  to  have 
escaped  injury.  In  the  County  of  Berkshire  apjies  are  re- 
ported as  abundant,  and  pears  in  Pljrmouth.  A  few  gardens 
or  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  a  single  tree  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  various  localities,  furnished  their  usual 
supply  of  fruit ;  but  these  instances  are  but  exceptions  to  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 
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The  peach  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were  serioosly 
injcffed,  and  the  crop  destroyed ;  though  in  some  places,  not 
Tcry  remote,  they  se^a  to  have  escaped  harm.  In  this  city 
the  peaches  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  last 
year's  growth  of  the  trees  killed ;  yet  within  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward,  from  trees  standing,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
on  bleak  and  exposed  hills,  an  abundant  crop  was  gathered. 
In  the  interior  of  the  State  it  is  understood  that  the  sup- 
ply of  this  fruit  was  liberal. 

The  cherries  wero  to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  Plums 
were  neariy  or  quite  as  abundant  as  usual.  In  the  other 
States  of  New  England,  except  Maine,  and  in  New  York, 
the  apjdes,  it  is  represented,  fouled,  or  produced  much  less 
dian  an  average  crop.  In  Maine,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
Bdtish  Provinces,  it  is  said  they  were  unusually  abundant  j 
and  while  here  and  in  this  neighborhood  the  pears  were  so 
almost  universally  destroyed,  it  is  stated  that  in  Portsmouth 
and  its  vieinity  there  was  never  a  better  yield  of  that  fruit. 

For  this  general  destruction  of  the  fruit,  though  univer- 
sdly  attributed  to  some  of  the  effects  of  the  previous  winter, 
different  specific  causes  have  been  assigned.  Some  persons 
have  imputed  it  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  only ;  oth- 
ers have  regarded  the  late  frosts  of  April,  or  the  blasting  in- 
fluences of  the  very  cold  easterly  winds  of  the  spring,  as  the 
more  immediate  cause ;  while  still  others,  who  were  di^sed 
to  regard  neither  of  these  supposed  causes  as  satisfactorily 
accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  exhibited,  have  as- 
signed to  the  combined  effects  of  the  warm  weather  of  De- 
cember, and  the  severe  cold  of  the  last  of  that  month  and  of 
the  succeeding  January  and  February,  the  destruction  expe- 
rienced. Although  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  cause  last 
suggested  will  accord  with  the  experience  of  every  fruit- 
grower for  the  past  season,  but  will  leave  some  facts  unac- 
counted for,  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  will  better  correspond 
with  effects  generally  witnessed  than  any  other  that  has  been 
suggested,  leaving  the  explanation  of  such  facts  as  militate 
with  this  supposition  to  be  sought  for  in  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.     With  respect  to  these  instances  of 
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exemption  from  injury,  as  in  the  western  part  of  this  State, 
and  in  Maine,  or  of  single  trees  and  gardens  in  various  places, 
such  explanation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  did  not  feel  the  influence  of  the  warmth  of 
December,  and  the  latter  were  in  some  way  sheltered  from 
the  severe  cold  succeeding  it ;  and  the  escape  of  the  latter, 
too,— even  the  peach  tree,  usually  most  susceptible  of  inju- 
ry,— ^may  be  owing,  from  a  very  cold  and  exposed  situation, 
to  their  exemption  from  the  exciting  effects  of  imseasonable 
warmth.  The  cold  of  the  past  winter  was  not  greater  or  of 
longer  continuance  than  has  been  frequently  experienced; 
neither  were  the  frosts  of  the  spring  more  severe  or  later  in 
that  season  than  have  repeatedly  occurred,  without  either 
being  followed,  heretofore,  by  such  disastrous  consequences ; 
while  such  a  combination  of  great  warmth,  followed  so  im- 
mediately by  very  severe  cold,  has,  it  is  believed,  rarely 
.taken  place. 

The  destruction  of  the  fruit  crop  has  caused  a  two-fold 
•disappointment ;  for  it  has  not  only  deprived  us  of  our  fruit 
and  the  pecuniary  compensation  arising  from  this  branch  of 
culture,  but  it  has  prevented  or  deferred  for  a  season  the  test- 
ing, this  year,  as  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected,  of  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
Scarcely  any  new  pears,  or  other  fruits  of  foreign  origin, 
have  been  exhibited  this  year  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  or  submitted  for  examination  to  its  committees. 
At  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  society,  a  few  pears  were 
exhibited  that  have  not,  it  is  presumed,  before  produced 
fruit  in  .this  country.  Among  such  are  now  remembered  the 
St.  Nicholas,  from  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder ;  and  Josephine  of 
Malines,  a  variety  in  high  repute  in  Europe,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Pljrmouth.  So  far 
as  an  opinion  could  be  formed  from  tasting  a  single  specimen, 
and  that,  perhaps,  prematurely  gathered  from  the  tree,  the 
former  of  these  possesses  valuable  propert^s ;  the  latter  are 
not  yet  in  maturity,  and  their  quality  has  not,  it  is  believed, 
yet  been  tested. 

Another  pear,  that,  though  heretofore  known  in  New  York, 
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firuited  for  the  first  time  in  this  vicinity  the  past  season,  de- 
serves a  particular  notice,  because  it  will,  it  is  thought,  from 
its  size,  beauty,  reported  productiveness,  and  good  quality, 
prove  highly  desirable  ;  that  is,  the  Swan's  Orange  or  Onon- 
daga pear.  Specimens  of  this  pear,  grown  in  three  different 
places, — though  some  of  them  were  small  and  inferior,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  trees  bearing  for  the  first  time, — 
were  all  good;  and  others,  raised  by  W.  P.  Gardner,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  from  grafts  inserted  on  the  top  limbs  of  an  old  tree, 
(on  the  quince,)  were  of  large  size  and  great  beauty, — equal- 
ling, in  these  respects,  any  brought  from  New  York,  and 
quite  or  very  nearly  of  first  quality.  Further  opportunities 
have,  the  past  season,  been  afforded  for  trying  "Knight's 
Monarch."  A  single  specimen  of  this  variety  was  exhibited 
in  1846,  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder ;  but  it  was  so  small  and  in- 
different, that  that  gentleman,  at  that  time,  though  his  doubts 
have  since  been  set  at  rest,  questioned  its  correctness.  Others, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  were  exhibited  in  1848.  It  is  a 
juicy,  melting,  brisk,  sub-acid  fruit  ,*  and,  though  it  will  nev- 
er, in  this  country,  be  thought  worthy  of  its  Ekiropean  repu- 
tation, may  be  considered  a  desirable  acquisition. 

Although  the  season  was  so  unpropitious  to  the  production 
of  a  crop  of  apples  and  pears,  yet  some  of  the  specimens  of 
pears  produced  were  of  unusual  size  and  beauty, — ^fully 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  anything  ever  before  placed  upon 
the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  YiThether  this  supe- 
riority is  to  be  attributed  to  increase  of  skill  and  attention  to 
their  cultivation,  or  to  be  sought  for  in  other  causes,  no  means 
are  possessed  for  judging,  though  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  former  has  essentially  contributed  to  it.  The  same  re- 
mark is  no  way  applicable  to  the  apples  exhibited,  that,  on 
die  contrary,  have  been  generally  inferior ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
especially  noticeable,  that  the  apples  have  been,  the  past 
year,  not  only  very  few  in  number,  but  also, — ^probably  ow- 
ing to  that  very  circumstance, — almost  uniformly  infested 
with  the  curculio. 

Plums  without  a  name,  of  very  fine  quality,  were  sent,  the 
past  season,  to  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from 
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Maine.  This  variety  was,  it  is  presumed,  the  McLaughlin  ; 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Green  Gage  in  aiq)ear- 
ance,  almost  equalling  that  variety  in  excellence,  and  is  one 
that  will  probably  prove  the  best  seedling  plum  yet  produced. 

While  to  most  species  of  fruits  the  past  season  has  been  so 
uncongenial,  to  grapes  cultivated  in  the  open  air  it  has  seemed 
to  be  peculiarly  propitious, — the  different  varieties  of  such 
having  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  perfection.  Even  the 
Black  Hamburgh  has  in  some  instances  ripened  its  fruit  in  the 
open  air.  Sweetwaters  have  been  firee  from  mildew,  and  of 
unusual  excellence ;  and  those  of  native  origin,  as  the  Isa- 
bella, have  attained  to  perfect  maturity  with  berries  of  a 
large  size,  deep  color,  and  fine  flavor.  The  absence  of  rain 
in  June  and  July  may  account  for  this  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  this  exemption  &om  blight  or  mildew  to  which 
the  grape  is  so  subject.  Whether  any  analogy  really  exists 
between  the  mildew  on  grapes  and  the  canker  or  blight  on 
the  St.  Michael  pear,  is  not  known ;  yet  it  was  a  subject 
for  remark,  that  the  St.  Michael  (White  Doyenn^)  pears 
were,  the  past  season,  unusually  fair.  Perhaps  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  that  causes  the  one  may  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  other ;  and  the  exemption,  wholly  or  partially,  of 
both  from  certain  effects  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

After  the  experience  of  another  year, — a  year,  too,  pecul- 
iarly favorable  to  other  varieties, — the  Diana  grape,  a  seed- 
ling raised  by  Mrs.  Crehore,  of  Milton,  seems  to  maintain  its 
relative  superiority  over  the  other  varieties  of  native  origin. 
Notwithstanding  its  berries  are  small,  and  produced  in  small 
compact  bunches,  yet  the  sweetness  of  its  berries,  their  free- 
dom from  that  hardness  of  pulp  and  foxy  taste  so  character- 
istic of  American  grapes,  and  other  good  qualities,  justifies 
for  it  a  claim  of  superiority ;  and,  with  its  earlier  season  of 
maturity,  entitles  the  Diana  to  be  considered  as  the  best 
grape  adapted  to  culture  in  the  open  air  in  New  England 
that  has  as  yet  been  produced. 

A  general  statement,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  a  periodi- 
cal devoted  to  horticulture,  of  the  weather  of  the  season  that 
has  just  closed,  together  with  some  notice  of  the  horticultural 
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products  of  that  year, — especially  of  any  novelty  that  may 
have  been  introduced, — may  be,  on  several  accounts,  desira- 
bte  or  advantageous.  It  would  be,  at  least,  convenient  for 
subsequent  reference,  or  for  the  purpose  of  future  comparison. 
The  preceding  very  imperfect  summary  of  the  past  season  is 
placed  at  your  disposal,  for  such  purposes  as  you  may 
choose, — to  be  used  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 

Salemy  December^  1849. 

Such  a  communication  scarcely  requires  conunent  from  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  retrospects  of  the  year  just 
past,  either  generally  or  pomologically  considered ;  and  that 
poortion  of  it  which  discusses  the  peculiarities  of  the  weather 
must  furnish  a  subject  of  reflection  to  every  cultivator.  Such 
a  disastrous  year  for  fruit  has  not  been  known  scaifcely  with- 
in the  remembrance  of  that  renowned  personage,  the  "oldest 
inhabitant ;"  and  it  is  important  that  all  the  facts  which  have 
any  reference  to  it  should  be  made  known,  that,  if  possible, 
the  true  cause  of  such  destruction  may  be  solved.  And  we 
hope  that  any  of  our  correspondents,  who  can  add  anything 
to  confirm  what  Mr.  Cabot  has  advanced  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  great  injury  to  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  the  last 
year,  will  communicate  the  same. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  of  the  crop  of  fruit, 
(XT,  p.  339,)  and  remarked  that  we  "  should  not  have  the 
opportunity  for  at  least  a  year  "  of  testing  many  new  varieties 
of  pears.  Still,  there  have  been  some  fruits,  not  precisely 
fully  proved,  which  have  been  produced  in  fine  perfection, 
and  some  of  them  Mr.  Cabot  has  briefly  noticed.  What 
gives  us  exceeding  gratification  is,  to  learn  that  he  has  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  Swan's  Orange  pear.  We  have  al- 
ways felt  confident  it  would  sustain  the  high  reputation  we 
gave  it,  in  our  description,  (Yol.  XIII,  p.  247,)  as  well  as  in 
our  Fruits  of  America^  notwithstanding  some  cultivators 
seemed  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
good  pear. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  hope  that  other  amateur  cultiva- 
ton  may  be  induced  to  give  us  the  results  of  their  experience 
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the  past  year.  They  need  not  shrink  from  doing  so  for  fear 
they  have  nothing  to  communicate ;  every  one  is  capable  of 
adding  something  to  our  stock  of  information.  It  is  only 
through  such  means  that  we  can  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 
—Ed. 


Art.  III.  A  Chapter  on  Planting  Trees.  By  Samuel 
Walker,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society. 

1.  It  requires  two  persons  to  plant  a  tree  properly. 

2.  The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  trenching  ; 
pulverized  and  made  rich  by  compost  manure,  before  the 
planting  is  conmienced. 

3.  The  holes  for  receiving  the  trees  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  roots  entire,  without  bending  or  crowd- 
ing them. 

4.  Trees  should  never  be  planted  more  than  an  inch  deep- 
er than  they  were  in  the  nursery.  Deqp  planting  is  often 
fatal,  and  always  injurious. 

5.  All  broken  roots  should  be  pared  off  smoothly  with  a 
sharp  knife,  on  the  under  side. 

6.  The  tree  when  planted,  should  be  held  upright  in  the 
hole  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  roots  spread  out  into 
their  natural  position;  the  soil  should  then  be  carefully 
introduced  around  and  between  all  the  roots  and  fibres,  until 
the  hole  is  completely  filled  up. 

7.  After  the  tree  is  thus  planted,  press  the  soil  gently,  but 
firmly  down  with  your  foot.  Water  is  not  often  necessary. 
If  the  season  should  be  very  dry,  for  some  seven  to  ten  days, 
after  the  planting  in  the  Spring,  one  generous  supply  of  rain 
or  pond  water,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  son 
for  some  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  beneficial,  if  some  litter  or 
other  such  material  is  placed  around  the  roots  at  the  same  time. 

8.  Trees  planted  in  the  Fall  should  not  be  watered, — 
the  autumnal  rains  will  be  all-sufficient.  Newly  transplant- 
ed trees  are  like  silk  animals,  they  want  care  and  attention  ; 
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— ^but  little  food,  and  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  soil 
moist.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  tree  can  be 
drowned,  starved,  surfeited,  bruised,  and  in  other  careless 
ways  brought  to  an  "  untimely  end,"  or,  what  is  worse,  ren- 
dered "a  cumberer  of  the- ground." 

9.  The  Fall  and  the  Spring  are  suitable  periods  for  trans- 
planting all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Ever- 
greens succeed  best  when  removed  in  the  spring. 

10.  I  should  prefer  to  remove  large  trees  in  the  fall, 
(although  they  generally  do  well  when  transplanted  in  the 
spring,)  as  the  earth,  during  the  winter,  becomes  settled 
about  the  roots,  and  they  are  ready  to  throw  out  fibres  in 
the  spring.  A  few  leaves,  or  some  litter,  should  be  placed 
around  the  stem  of  the  tree  thus  transplanted,  and  some 
stones  put  thereon,  to  keep  the  covering  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  In  June,  the  stones  and  litter  may  be 
removed. 

11.  The  roots  to  large  trees  when  transplanted,  are  not 
generally  as  long  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  to  smaller 
ones ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  top,  to  cor- 
respond in  some  measure  to  the  loss  of  the  roots. 

12.  When  a  tree  has  been  a  long  time  out  of  the  soil,  and 
becomes  more  or  less  dry, — it  is  well  to  bury  the  entire  tree, 
<<  root  and  branch,"  in  the  earth,  bringing  the  soil  into  con- 
tact with  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  let  it  remain  buried 
for  some  seven  to  ten  days.  Some  cloudy,  or  rainy  day, 
take  it  up  and  plant  it ;  this  is  much  better  than  a  cold  bath 
for  its  roots,  with  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  on  its  top,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  as  is  sometimes  prescribed. 

Roxbury,  Nov.  1849. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  offer  such  advice  from  so 
good  a  source.  Mr.  Walker  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  the 
above  article  was  "drawn  up  for  the  particular  use  of  a 
friend,"  but  upon  a  "  second  reading,"  he  thought  it  might 
meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  many  enquirers,  and  conse- 
quently sent  us  the  "  rough  draft,"  for  such  alteration,  cor- 
rection, and  addition  as  we  deemed  advisable,  to  make  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  our  readers. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  think  the  ^'  rough 
draft "  a  good  one,  which  we  can  safely  recommend  to  the 
very  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  planting  trees,  whether 
new  beginners,  or  those  who  have  already  had  some  experi- 
ence in  such  operations,  assured  that  they  will  not  plant  a 
tree  afterwards  with  any  less  certainty  of  its  doing  well. 

And  now  that  Mr.  Walker  has  so  thoroughly  gone  over 
the  whole  ground  and  laid  out  the  work,  will  not  other  cul- 
tivators come  to  his  aid,  and  complete  what  he  has  so  well 
begun.  We  have  here  Twelve  Rules  for  Planting  trees,  and 
the  next  step  is,  that  we  should  have  at  least  Twelve  Rules,  for 
their  Treatment  after  planting, — and  even  more ;  each  kind 
of  tree,  as  the  pear,  apple,  plum,  peach,  d^c,  should  have 
their  management  separately  detailed,  requiring,  as  they  do 
in  many  respects,  different  pruning  and  treatment.  We 
think  we  may  promise  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Walker  has  not 
done  with  the  subject,  for  he  never  does  a  thing  by  halves ; 
and  we  shall  anxiously  look  for  an  article  on  the  culture  of 
the  pear,  which  he  so  well  understands,  as  one  of  the  papers 
which  will  go  to  complete  the  work  he  has  commenced. 

We  can  name  other  friends,  who  we  are  sure  will  assist  in 
such  a  good  cause ;  and  if  our  hint  is  not  enough  to  draw 
them  out,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  supply  a  part  of  the  infor- 
mation from  our  own  experience. — Ed. 


Akt.  IV.  The  Frederica  Bremer  Pear :  a  new  native  Seed-- 
ling,  with  some  Account  of  its  Origin,  and  an  engraving  of 
the  Fruit.     By  Dr.  W.  D.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Pomological  Conventions  at  Syracuse  and  New 
York  the  last  autumn,  many  new  seedling  pears,  apples, 
plums,,  &c.  were  exhibited,  some  of  which  appeared  to  pos- 
sess fine  qualities,  while  a  greater  part  of  them  were  inferior 
fruits.  At  Syracuse  we  did  not  have  time  to  examine  themi 
owing  to  the  short  session,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be 
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performed  to  finish  up  the  proceedings  at  an  early  hour. 
But  at  New  York,  we  were  not  so  hurried  for  time,  and 
having  been  upon  the  committee  aj^inted  to  examine  seed- 
lings, we  had  all  those  of  any  promise  brought  immediately 
to  our  notice.  The  report  of  that  committee,  of  which  Ik, 
Brinckle  was  chairman,  will  probably  appear  in  the  publish- 
ed Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  when  we  shall  notice  it 
at  length.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  pomologists  and  cultivators  to  one  of  the  new 
pears  which  came  before  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  commimication : — 

My  Dear  Sir:  Did  you  notice  the  Frederica  Bremer 
Pear,  at  the  recent  Pomological  Convention  in  New  York  ? 
Was  it  not  a  native  variety  which  the  committee  on  seed- 
ling fruit  passed  by,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  in  an  immature 
state  ?  All  I  recollect  concerning  it  is,  that  the  owner  hand- 
ed me  one,  and  requested  me  to  keep  it  till  it  was  in  a 
condition  for  eating,  and  then  try  it.  I  ate  it  this  day 
week,  and  found  it  to  be  a  most  delicious  pear.  Not  being 
prepossessed  much  with  its  appearance,  when  I  saw  it  at  the 
convention,  I  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries  in 
regard  to  its  origin,  &c.  But  before  it  was  cut  even,  its 
outward  aspect  became  materially  improved.  Perhaps  the 
enclosed  outline  (Jig.  1,)  and  description,  which  I  took  on 
the  13th  inst.,  from  the  specimen  in  my  possession,  may 
assist  in  recalling  it  to  your  recollection.  Can  you  inform 
me  by  whom  it  was  exhibited. 

Fruit,  above  medium  size,  two  and  three  quarter  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad :  Form,  obovate :  Skin,  of  a 
smooth  green  color,  (When  seen  at  the  Convention,)  but 
when  mature,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow :  Stem,  one  inch  long, 
and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  inserted  somewhat  oblique- 
ly in  a  slight  cavity :  Eye,  small,  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow 
basin:  Flesh,  white,  fine,  buttery  and  melting:  Flavor, 
saccharine,  and  delicious :  Seed,  small,  black.  Ripe  in  Octo^ 
ber. — RespedfiMy  yours,  W.  D»  Bkinckle,  Philadelphia^ 
Oct.  13,  X849. 
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This  notice  of  this  pear  by  Dr.  Brinckl^,  came  to  hand  just 
after  we  had  made  a  drawing  and  description  from  another  of 
the  specimens,  which  was  placed  in  our  hands  at  the  conven- 
tion ^  by  the  same  gentleman  who  requested  Dr.  B.  to  take  one. 
We,  like  him,  saw  nothing  in  the  pear  of  promising  appear- 
atice,  its  very  smooth,  shining,  dull  green  skin  reminding 
us  much  of  many  poor  pears,  whose  outward  aspect  was  ex- 


Fiff.  1.    Frederica  Bremer  Pear, 

ceedingly  similar,  and  although  we  laid  the  specimen  aside 
for  trial  with  many  others,  we  did  not  do  so  with  any  expec- 
tation of  finding  it  worthy  of  a  description.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  week  we  foimd  its  appearance  entirely  changed ; 
the  green  skin  had  now  become  of  a  fine  citron  hue,  and 
upon  a  pressure  of  the  thmnb,  its  touch  at  once  foretold  the 
melting  texture  of  its  flesh ;  to  our  surprise,  we  found  it  a 
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very  fine  flavored  and  excellent  pear,  well  worthy  the  char- 
acter given  it  by  Dr.  Brinckl6,  whose  description  of  it  we 
have  slightly  amended,  our  specimen  being  more  perfect 
than  his. 

We  immediately  requested  our  correspondent  to  keep  us  in- 
formed of  any  further  information  which  he  might  procure, 
respecting  its  origin  and  history,  and  subsequently  he  fa- 
vored us  with  the  following  account  of  it,  obtained  directly 
from  the  gentleman  who  presented  the  fruit  for  exhibition, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hastings,  of  Oneida  County,  New  York  : — 

In  regard  to  the  Frederica  Bremer  Pear,  I  have  received 
an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  sent  samples  of  this  pear,  a  year  since,  to  the  exhibition 
at  New  York.  The  samples  sent  this  year  were  picked  too 
early,  and  did  not  mature  well.  Owing  to  a  severe  drought, 
they  did  not  obtain  more  than  two  thirds  their  usual  size 
this  season.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  pear  for  several 
years,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
many  of  the  leading  varieties  which  are  classed  by  our  Po- 
mological  Conventions  as  of  first  quality,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  many  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  seedling ;  it  having  originated 
near  me,  from  seed  brought  from  Connecticut,  about  forty 
years  since ;  and  I  think  it  but  little  known  in  this  vicinity, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  original  trees. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  pear,  by  seeing  it  offered 
for  sale  as  the  Yirgalieu,  a  name  which  has  been  in  ccnnmon 
use  for  all  pears,  (from  ordinary  to  good,)  in  this  region,  until 
within  a  few  years  past.  As  I  was  about  sending  it  to  the 
exhibition,  I  happened  to  say  something  about  giving  it  a 
name,  and  a  lady  present  immediately  suggested  the  name  of 
Frederica  Bremer,  one  so  much  in  accordance  with  my  own 
feelings,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  and  bears  well  every  season.  A  few  barrels 
were  sent  to  the  Boston  market  this  £edl." — Respectfully 
yours,  W.  D.  B.,  December  10,  1849. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  pear  is  much  like  the 
Heathcot,  and  after  eating  it  we  thought  it  might  possibly 
be  that  variety,  somewhat  changed  from  locality  and  soil. 
But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  known  the  tree  for  forty 
years,  at  once  sets  at  rest  all  doubts  on  that  point.  We 
think  it  may  be  safely  classed  among  the  best  pears,  and 
we  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Brinckl^  for  the  exertions  he  has 
made,  to  ascertain  the  above  particulars  of  its  history. — Ed. 


Art.  V.     The  Diana  Grape.     By  the  Editor. 

One  of  the  greatest  fields  open  to  the  enthusiastic  horti- 
culturist, is  that  of  the  growth  of  seedlings  of  our  native 
grapes,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  new  and  superior 
varieties.  In  other  fruits,  numerous  new  and  greatly  improv- 
ed kinds  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  cultivators,  while  for 
thirty  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba, scarcely  a  single  grape  has  been  raised  of  any  value, 
except  the  Diana  which  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 

The  Isabella  was  brought  from  the  South  in  1816,  and 
the  Catawba  was  introduced  to  notice  about  the  same  time. 
Frum  their  size,  excellence  and  hardiness,  they  soon  became 
extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  country,  taking  the 
place  of  all  other  kinds  for  general  cultivation.  The  foreign 
grapes,  after  repeated  trials,  had  been  found  so  uncertain  in 
their  crop,  and  withal  requiring  protection  in  winter,  that 
their  cultivation  was  quite  given  up,  except  in  some  of  the 
sheltered  gardens  of  our  populous  cities ;  where,  from  the 
more  genial  climate,  and  the  exemption  of  the  berries  from 
mildew,  they  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  success- 
fully raised.  But  although  the  Isabella  and  the  Catawba 
have  proved  such  popular  varieties,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop,  particularly  of  the  latter,  in  most  seasons,  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states, — as  well  as  the  somewhat  pulpy  char- 
acter of  their  flesh,  and  slight  harshness  of  flavor,  compared 
with  the  fine  foreign  kinds, — has  prevented  them  from  be- 
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coming  general  favorites  ;  and  a  grape,  even  if  possessing  no 
better  qualities  than  these,  but  equally  hardy,  and  sufficiently 
early  to  mature  its  fruit  with  certainty  in  the  New  England 
states,  has  been  a  great  desideratum.  That  desideratum,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  has  now  been  more  than  realized  in  the  {»ro- 
duction  of  the  Diana. 

The  Diana  was  first  brought  to  notice  in  our  Magazine^ 
and  will  be  found  briefly  described  in  our  volume  for  1844) 
(X,  p.  242.)  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  speci-^ 
mens  which  were  publicly  exhibited  from  the  original  vine, 
in  1843,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  it  at  that  time,  (Vol.  IX, 
p.  432.)  But  as  we  could  not  fully  judge  of  its  real  merits 
firom  the  inspection  of  two  bunches,  we  reserved  a  full  notice 
of  it  till  we  could  speak  more  fully  in  regard  to  its  qualities. 
This  opportunity  has  not  occurred  till  the  past  autumn, 
when  we  had  a  fine  crop  on  a  vine  in  our  own  collection, 
growing  side  by  side  with  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  several 
other  native  kinds. 

The  Diana,  when  first  exhibited,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
interesting  letter  of  Mr.  Crehore,  which  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  our  readers,  was  shown  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  variety ;  for  although  Mrs. 
Crehore  raised  the  vine  firom  seed.  Squire  Seaver,  of  Roxbtt- 
ry,  "  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Catawba,''  and  she  was  natu- 
rally desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  in  reality  that 
variety ;  and  we  well  remember  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  first  saw  it,  remarked,  that  though  it  was  ripe  so  early 
as  the  23d  of  September,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not 
the  Catawba,  only  grown  in  some  warm  and  sheltered  local- 
ity. Its  great  resemblance  to  the  Catawba  favored  this  im- 
pression so  much,  that  after  an  inspection  of  the  original 
vine,  when  in  fruit,  the  succeeding  year,  some  of  our  amateur ' 
cultivators  were  convinced  it  was  only  that  variety. 

Mrs.  Crehore,  from  the  high  opinion  we  had  expressed  6f 
the  variety,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it,  kindly  sent  tis  a 
few  of  the  cuttings  in  the  fall  of  1843.  Prom  them  we 
raised  four  or  five  plants,  in  pots,  in  the  summer  of  1844. 
But  fit>m  the  idea  entertained  by  many,  that  it  was  only  th^ 
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Catawba,  we  neglected  our  vines.  Two  of  them  were  turn- 
ed out  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  they  did 
not  again  attract  any  attention  till  the  fall  of  1848,  when, 
passing  the  vine  after  the  leaves  had  partly  fallen,  we 
discovered  a  few  straggling  clusters  of  grapes.  Naturally 
curious  to  know  whether  the  variety  was  as  fine  as  we 
originally  esteemed  it,  we  tasted  some  of  the  berries,  and,  to 
our  great  surprise,  we  found  them  perfectly  delicious,  fiu: 
excelling  the  Catawba.  We  then  regretted  that  we  should 
not  have  earlier  ascertained,  and  made  known,  its  great 
merits.  Last  fall  we  had  a  full  crop  of  fine  large  clusters, 
ripe  fully  a  week  before  the  Isabella,  and  so  superior  to 
that  variety  that  they  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  as  the  finest  native  grape. 

Upon  our  application  to  Mrs.  Crehore,  for  some  accoimt  of 
the  origin  of  the  Diana,  we  received  the  following  commimi- 
cation : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^My  mother,  (Mrs.  Crehore,)  having  received 
a  letter  from  you,  asking  for  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  "  Diana  Grape,"  she  wishes  me  to  give  you  some  account 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  much  information 
which  will  be  interesting,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  you  ask  in  regard  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Diana  is  without  doubt  a  seedling  from  the  Catawba^  though 
possibly  it  may  not  be.  In  the  fall  of  1831  or  '32,  my  mother 
received  some  grapes  from  the  late  Squire  Seaver,  of  Rox- 
bury  ;  they  were  so  fine,  that  she  (not  then  knowing  but  the 
seeds  of  grapes  would  produce  the  same  variety,)  planted 
some  of  the  seeds  the  following  spring.  Only  one  seed 
vegetated,  and  that  did  not  come  up  till  late  in  the  season. 
In  1834,  being  about  making  some  alterations  about  the 
house,  the  vine  standing  very  near  it,  and  being  in  the  way, 
it  was  removed  to  its  present  location. 

At  the  time  of  its  removal  it  was  about  three  feet  high. 
Standing  where  it  was  sometimes  exposed  to  the  depredation 
of  cattle,  and  not  receiving  much  (or  any)  attention,  it  grew 
very  slowly,  and  did  not  bear  any  firuit  till  1838 ;  it  was  then 
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very  bushy,  never  having  been  pruned  at  all,  (except  by  cat- 
tle). After  the  leaves  had  fallen,  we  found  (near  the  root,) 
one  bunch  of  grapes,  which  were  very  small,  but  good. 
The  following  year  it  produced  some  ten  or  twelve  bunches, 
which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  succeeding  crops, 
excepting  the  bunches  were  much  more  loose  than  those  of 
the  succeeding  years  after  the  vine  was  pruned.  The  three 
following  years  it  continued  to  increase  in  productiveness, 
though  the  fruit  was  small  in  quantity,  compared  with  the 
great  growth  of  wood.  (As  you  have  some  of  the  vines,  I 
suppose  you  have  noticed  its  great  luxuriance,  and  richness 
of  the  foliage.) 

In  the  fall  of  1842,  the  vine  was  a  perfect  forest  of  wood, 
and  at  that  time,  or  the  following  spring,  it  was  pruned  for 
the  first  time.  In  1843,  (you  will  remember,)  my  mother 
exhibited  the  fruit  at  the  Horticultural  room  in  Boston ;  that 
year  the  fruit  was  very  abundant.  Since  then  the  original 
vine  has  produced  and  ripened  fruit  every  year  till  the  last. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  last  winter,  (or  some  other 
cause,)  the  body  of  the  vine  cracked  open,  and  died  down 
to  the  root.  Late  in  the  season  it  threw  out  shoots  from  the 
root,  two  of  which  grew  to  the  length  of  fifteen  and  eighteen 
feet. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  we  have  usually 
found  ours  very  good  by  the  1st  of  September,  though  not 
fully  ripe  till  the  10th  or  20th  of  the  month.  At  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Dedham,  Mr.  French,  of  Braintree,  remarked  to  me, 
that  the  Diana  Grape  had  improved  in  flavor.  I  do  not 
think  those  exhibited  by  my  mother,  there,  were  any  better, 
if  quite  as  good,  as  some  I  have  eaten  from  the  old  vine. 
Whether  they  would  be  as  good  from  a  yoimg  vine,  as  from 
one  which  had  fruited  a  few  years,  I  do  not  know. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Mrs.  Crehore  did  not  sooner  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  fruit  of  the  "  Diana  Grape,"  but  the  fact 
was,  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  new  variety,  though  she 
knew  she  raised  it  from  the  seed ;  and  when  she  took  some 
of  the  fruit  to  the  Horticultural  room,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
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of  finding  out  the  variety.  Many  persons  had  tasted  the 
fruit,  and  thought  it  very  fine,  hut  did  not  (of  course)  know 
the  variety ;  some  said  it  looked  like  the  Catawha,  but  did 
not  taste  like  it ;  and  others  thought  it  a  superior  wild  grape, 
though  no  one,  learned  in  fruit  matters,  had  probably  ever 
seen  it  till  it  was  exhibited  in  Boston.  When  writing  about 
the  origin  of  the  Diana,  I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  took 
some  of  the  fruit  to  Squire  Seaver,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  kind  sent  to  my  mother,  and  the  Diana, 
were  the  same.  It  was  so  many  years  since  the  grapes  were 
sent,  that  the  old  gentleman  could  not  remember  any  thing 
about  it,  but  said  no  doubt  they  were  the  Catawba,  as  he 
had  never  cultivated  any  other  variety. 

You  see  I  have  written  a  long,  rambling,  and  imperfect 
communication,  which  you  will  please  excuse.  If  you  can 
glean  any  facts  from  the  mass,  which  will  be  of  use  to  you, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. — /  am  yours  respectfully,  John  A.  Cbb- 
KORE,  Milton,  December  23, 1849. 

Mr.  Crehore's  letter  is  so  full  in  regard  to  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  origin  of  the  Diana,  that  we  have  only  to  conclude 
our  notice  of  it  with  a  description  of  the  fruit,  which  our 
engraving  (fig.  2.)  accurately  represents:  — 

Vine,  vigorous,  making  rather  slender  wood  when  young  : 
but  growing  more  rapidly  after  it  has  attained  age. 

Wood,  light  brown,  rather  long-jointed. 

Leaves,  similar  to  the  Catawba,  without  lobes. 

Bunch,  medium  size,  about  four  inches  long,  without 
shoulders :  Berries,  medium  size,  round,  closely  set,  forming 
a  compact  cluster,  of  a  delicate  pale  red  color,  with  a  grey- 
ish bloom,  not  ao  dark  as  the  Catawba :  Flesh,  with  scarcely 
any  pulp,  juicy,  rich  and  vinous,  with  a  high,  delicious 
flavor:  Seeds,  generally  two,  rather  small  Ripe  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  before  the  Isabella. 

It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  has  less  of  the  taste  pe- 
culiar to  our  native  grape,  than  any  other  variety.  It  also 
possesses  a  peculiarity  which  we  have  not  noticed  in  other 
sorts ;  as  early  as  the  1st  of  September^  when  the  berries 
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first  change  to  a  grayish  tinge,  they  are  quite  sweet,  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  they  do  not  acquire  the  high 
flavor  which  constitutes  its  great  excellence  until  they  a«- 


JF^.  2.    Diana  Chape. 

sume  their  full  color,  when  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  grapes 
we  have  ever  seen. 

VOL.  XVI. ^NO.  L  6 
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The  only  vine  which  has  fruited  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  is  one  in  the  collection  of  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of 
Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.  We  sent  Mr.  Sargent  one  of  our 
vines  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  we  are  glad  to  leam  it  has 
produced  a  good  crop  of  grapes  the  last  two  years. — Ed, 


Art.  VI.     Pomological  Gossip,     By  the  Editor. 

The  increased  attention  which  is  now  given  to  Pomolo- 
gy, has  induced  us  to  attempt  to  treasure  up  for  our  readers 
monthly,  under  this  head,  much  of  that  information  which, 
though  apparently  trifling,  is  still  often  too  valuable  to  be 
lost.  At  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  discussions  often 
spring  up,  in  relation  to  fruits  presented  before  them,  which 
elicit  much  useful  information,  and  which  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  fully  reported ;  and  conversations  frequently  take 
place  among  amateur  cultivators,  at  occasional  meetings, 
which  are  not  less  valuable  and  interesting.  It  will  be  our 
object  in  this  article,  to  gather  the  substance  of  such  meet- 
ings ;  and,  with  what  comes  to  us  in  the  way  of  Notices  of 
fruit,  Enquiries,  Criticisms,  &c.,  to  present  our  Pomological 
readers  with  such  monthly  gossip  as  will  not  fail  to  interest 
them  more  deeply  in  their  favorite  pursuit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  officers  of  the  two  Pomo- 
logical Conventions,  held  last  fall,  in  whose  hands  was  placed 
the  duty  of  publishing  their  Transactions,  have  not  been  able 
to  issue  the  same.  Much  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
them  is  lost  by  so  much  delay.  We  do  not  say  this  with 
any  view  to  find  fault,  because  we  know,  so  far  as  the  Po- 
mological Convention  at  Syracuse  is  concerned,  that  the 
Report  was  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  in  one  week  after 
the  meeting  adjourned  j  we  only  refer  to  it,  to  show  how 
important  it  is  that  these  Reports  should  be  published  as 
speedily  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 
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At  Syracuse,  Mr.  Denniston,  the  great  plum  raiser  of  Alba- 
ny, presented  a  great  variety  of  plums,  among  which  were  a 
large  number  of  seedlings ;  none  of  which  however  appear- 
ed very  remarkable,  unless  we  except  one,  which  he  has 
called  the  Madison.  Its  greatest  merit  is  its  lateness,  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  a  roundish  oval 
fruit,  with  an  orange-yellow  skin,  dotted  with  deep  crimson 
on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh,  yellow,  rich,  saccharine  and  excel- 
lent. The  variety  is  a  great  bearer,  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  fine  late  fruit. 

In  our  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress, 
we  had  only  space  to  give  the  List  of  Fruits  adopted  for  gen- 
eral cultivation ;  intending  to  notice  the  best  of  those  which 
"  give  promise  of  being  worthy  to  be  added  to  the  list,"  and 
also  the  names  of  those  which  were  rejected  when  the  re- 
port was  received.  We  therefore  now  add  the  names  of 
the  fruits  which  were  reported  by  the  General  Fruit  Com- 
mittee as  promising  well. 

PEARS. 

Aoaiuis  d'Et^,  Jealousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee, 

Beurr^  d'Anjoo,  Elizabeth  (Van  Mons), 

Brandywine,  Pratt, 

Chancellor,  Striped  Madeleine, 

Doyenne  dHM,  Ott, 

Duchesse  of  Orleans,  Paradise  of  Antonune, 

Doyenn^  Boussock,  Van  Aseene. 

PLUMS. 

Rivers's  Favorite,  St  Martin's  Quetsche. 

McLaughlin, 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Boit's  New  Pine,  Jenney's  Seedling. 

RASPBERRY. 

Kneyef  8  Giant 

GRAPE. 

Diana,  (native). 

A  very  interesting  discussion  took  place  upon  the  motion 
to  add  the  Black  Prince  Strawberry  and  some  other  kinds,  to 
the  list  of  kinds  for  general  cultivation;  and  as  the  remarks 
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of  gentlemen  were  taken  down  by  a  reporter,  we  shall  refer 
to  them  hereafter. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  apples  were  presented  at  New 
York,  by  Mr.  J.  Battey,  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  one  of  which 
was  a  remarkably  beautiful  sweet  apple,  called  by  him  the 
Northern  Golden  Sweet,  but  which  the  Committee  suggest- 
ed should  be  altered  to  Northern  Sweet,  as  there  is  already 
a  Golden  Sweet.  The  fruit  is  of  full  size,  nearly  round, 
and  with  a  rich,  deep  golden  yellow  skin,  slightly  tinged  with 
pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh,  rich,  sugary,  and  excellent. 
The  conunittee  thought  highly  of  the  variety.  Mr.  Battey 
gave  us  some  of  his  specimens,  from  which  we  intended  to 
present  a  drawing  and  full  description  ,•  but  some  one  ap- 
propriating them  to  their  own  use,  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  till  another  year. 

The  Canandaigua  Pear  was  the  name  proposed  to  be 
given  to  a  large,  very  handsome  and  excellent  variety,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pomological  Congress,  in  New  York,  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Seedling  Fruits.  It  was  shown  under  the 
name  of  Catherine,  by  which  term  it  is  known  in  western 
New  York,  but  as  there  is  already  one  or  more  pears  culti- 
vated under  that  cognomen,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  change 
it,  to  prevent  confusion.  The  pear  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartlett,  is  about  of  the 
same  quality,  and  ripens  at  the  same  time,  but  is  not  quite 
so  large.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Our  specimens,  obtained  at  New  York,  accompanied 
those  of  the  Northern  Sweet  apple,  and  a  figure  and  full 
description  must  be  deferred  till  next  autumn. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    DomeHie  Moticts. 

Spring  Chrove  Cemetery ,  CSncinnati. — ^I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  "  Aimaal 
Report  to  the  Lot  Holders  of  the  Cemetery  of  Spring  Groye,"  for  1849. 
This,  with  its  Charter,  Rules  and  Regulations,  including  the  Dedication 
Address,  with  a  short  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  will  give  you  a  full 
idea  of  this  interesting  place,  with  its  future  prospects.  I  hope  you  will 
review  them.    It  is  a  subject  to  which  public  attention  should  be  called. 
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The  genkuB  of  our  institations  seems  rather  opposed  to  the  occupying  of 
large  tracts  of  land  for  puhlic  or  private  parks^  hnt  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  extensive  Rural  Burial  Grounds^  which,  with  judicious  management, 
can  he  made  to  answer  all  the  useful  objects  of  the  former,  with  a  decided 
superior  influence  on  the  public  morals.  No  city  or  town  should,  or  need 
be,  without  them.  Burial  grounds  have  been  made  objects  of  speculation, 
to  build  up  other  interests.  Divest  them  of  this  feature^  and  employ  the 
means  derived  from  the  sale  of  lots,  and  the  burial  of  the  deady  to  proted 
than.  This  privilege  the  living  surely  have  a  right  to  claim  for  themselves, 
when  through  with  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of 
means  to  make  them  plantations  of  every  tree,  shrub,  and  flower,  that  is 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  to  preserve  them,  and  keep  them,  with  the 
grounds,  in  the  best  possible  order.  There  surely  is  nothing  more  soothing 
to  the  feeling  heart,  than  such  a  resting  place  for  the  remains  of  departed 
friends.  Here  the  pure  and  holy  enK>tions  of  the  heart  of  the  visiter  are 
likely  to  find  vent  in  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  found  a 
resting  place  there.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  contemplative  mind  can 
retire  from  such  a  consecrated  ground,  without  being  influenced  to  a  better 
and  more  elevated  life.  Can  we  do  better  than  to  place  the  subject  in  a 
proper  light  before  the  public  mind.  I  submit  the  question  to  you  and 
others,  who  have  charge  of  Journals  devoted  to  HorticuUurt,  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  country  with  a  refined  taste  in  the  public  ndnd, — 
Very  respectJvUy  yours^  A.  H.  Eknst,  CXnctnno^  J^ov.  12, 1849. 

The  Ohio  Ihtit  Convention  assembled  at  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  A.  H.  Ernst,  as  President, 
and  F.  R.  Elliott,  Secretary.  Forty-eight  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen 
were  present,  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Fine  collections  of  apples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ernst,  J.  F.  Warder, 
J.  T.  Warder,  W.  J.  Clark,  T.  S.  Humrickhouse,  S.  A.  Barker,  and  others. 
A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  '*  plum  growing,  and  prevention 
from  ravages  by  the  Curculio,"  and  resulted,  nearly  as  all  such  discussions 
do,  namely,  an  equal  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  various  modes  which  have 
been,  fix>m  time  to  time,  advocated  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  fruit  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Elliott,  was  authorized  to  write  out  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for 
publication,  and  the  meeting,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  adjourned  to 
the  fldl  of  1851,  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary may  direct,  giving  due  notice  of  the  same. — Ed, 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pomological  Congress, — ^We  have  learned 
since  our  article  was  written,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  Proceedings  of 
tins  convention  wlQ  not  be  published  by  the  American  Institute  until  they 
make  up  their  State  Report,  which  will  not  probably  be  till  April  or  May ; 
tins  will  be  greatly  regretted  by  the  members  who  were  present,  as  weU  as 
by  all  cultivators  throughout  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall 
endeavor  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  discussions  from  our  own 
notes.— £d 

Souihem  btoa  Horticultural  Society.— The  best  evidence  of  the  progress 
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of  Horticulture,  is  in  the  increase  of  Horticultural  Societies,  which  are 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  how  before  us  the  doings 
of  the  Southern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society,  which  the  Secretary  informs  os 
**  sprung  up  as  by  magic,  early  in  the  past  summer,  and  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices."  The  first  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  and  was  highly  creditable  for  that  new  country.  The  show  of  ap- 
ples was  very  fine,  no  less  than  Uwrty-ihrtt  varieties  of  apples, — six  of  pears, 
— and  three  of  peaches,  were  exhibited  by  one  member,  and  thirty-two  va- 
rieties by  the  President  The  Executive  Committee  justly  remark,  that 
*'*•  the  exhibition  of  fruits  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
member,  both  as  relates  to  quantity  and  quality.  We  hazard  nothing  in 
saying,  that  a  finer  exhibition  of  apples  has  never  been  made  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  this  too,  by  a  society  newly  organized,  and  in  a 
region  of  country,  that  goes  back  only  fourteen  years  to  its  first  settlement 
The  number  of  each  variety  was  large,  and  the  tables  groaned  under  their 
burthens.  The  specimens  were  uncommonly  large,  fair,  and  well  grown. 
A  large  number  of  seedlings  were  exhibited,  none  of  which  were  deemed 
equal,  or  superior  to  other  varieties  of  the  same  season,  save  one.  That  one 
has  been  firuited  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  was  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mittee worthy  of  especial  notice  and  conmiendation.  It  was  christened  the 
Comstock.    It  is  certainly  a  very  superior  apple. 

"  There  were  but  few  varieties  of  pears  upon  the  tables.  This  excellent 
fruit  is  being  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  more  va- 
rieties will  be  in  bearing  another  season.  Ekiough  is  known,  to  assure  us 
that  it  will  succeed  admirably  in  this  region."  The  nieeting  was  too  late  for 
flowers,  except  the  Dahlia,  of  which  there  was  a  fair  display. 

We  congratulate  the  members  on  theur  fine  exhibition,  and  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  even  the  oldest  of  our  Eastern  societies  could  not  make  a  richer 
display  of  apples  than  that  of  the  Iowa. 

Accompanying  the  Constitution,  &c.,  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  namely,  Mr.  Robert  Avery,  President;  Dr.  John  F.  Henry,  Vice 
President ;  Mr.  William  F.  Coolbaugh,  Treaswrer ;  Rev.  A.  Leonard,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  L.  D.  Stockton,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary, 

The  list  of  Premiums  for  1850  is  appended  to  the  Report,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  so  high  an  appreciation  of  our  Magazine,  that  it  is  ofiered  for 
the  best  display  of  apples  next  autumn. 

The  Society  having  elected  us  an  honorary  member,  we  have  directed  our 
Magazine  to  be  forwarded  to  their  address  fbr  the  year,  and  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  aid  them  in  the  good  work,  in  other  ways. — Ed, 

Munificent  Bequest  for  Rural  ImprovemenL — Mr.  Bromfield  of  Boston,  re- 
cently deceased,  made  the  following  munificent  bequest  in  his  will,  to  the 
town  of  Newburyport,  his  native  place,  for  improving  and  ornamenting  the 
public  streets: — 

'*  I  order  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doUars  to  be  invested  at  interest  in  the 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  this  city  of  Boston,  so  and  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  Selectmen,  or  other  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  town 
of  Newburyport,  for  the  time  being,  may  annually  receive  the  interest  which 
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shall  accine,  or  become  payable  for,  or  in  respect  of  said  deposit ;  and  I  di- 
rect that  by  or  in  behalf  of  said  town,  the  interest  so  received  shall  be 
annually  expended,  one  half  to  keeping  the  side  walks  in  the  public  streets 
of  said  town  in  good  order,  and  the  other  half  in  the  planting  and  preserving 
trees  in  said  streets,  for  the  embellishing  and  ornamenting  of  said  streets, 
for  the  pleesore  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants." 

With  the  exception  of  the  liberal  bequest  to  the  Massachusetts  Hoiticul- 
toral  Society,  by  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
gifts  ever  made  for  rural  improvement,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bromfield  will 
ever  be  held  in  gratefbl  remembrance  by  the  descendants  of  his  native  town. 
— JEA 


Akt.  n.    Mas$adtuieUB  HorticuUural  Sodely, 

Satwrdcnfy  N<n>,  28. — ExhxbiitdL — Fruit  :  From  F.  Tudor,  two  varieties 
of  pears, — one  of  them  probably  the  Sieulle.  From  S.  W.  Cole,  Cole's 
Quince,  Cornish  Spice,  and  Columbia  Pippin  apples. 

Dtctmbcr  1. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  appropriations  for  premi- 
ums for  1850:— 

JlppnpriaJtions  for  Prennuma,  fyc, — The  Executive  Committee  recommend 
an  appropriation,  for  1850,  of  the  sum  of  $1,900  00,  as  follows : — ^Prospect- 
ive Premiums,  $650;  Flower  Committee,  $650;  Fruit  Committee,  $450; 
Vegetable  Committee,  $150. 

A  copy  of  the  American  Fruit  Culturist  was  received  from  J.  J.  Thomas, 
the  author,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  same. 

The  report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  Rev.  J.  Leach  had  accept- 
ed of  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary. 

Amos  W.  Stetson,  Bridgewater;  Barnard  D.  Reynoeo,  South  Boston; 
and  G.  F.  Stone,  Newton,  were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  December  14.    . 

Exhibited, — Fruit  :  Prom  O.  Johnson,  fine  specimens  of  Le  Cure,  Passe 
Colmar,  Echasserie  and  Easter  Beurr^  pears;  also  fine  Baldwin  apples. 
From  Jos.  Stickney,  handsome  Coffin's  Virgoulouse  pears.  FrcHn  A.  W. 
Haven,  fine  Passe  Cohnar  pears.  From  J.  Lovett,  fine  Glout  Morceau 
pears,  and  Golden  Russet  apples.  From  D.  T.  Curtis,  handsome  Easter 
Beurr^,  Le  Cure  and  Winter  Nelis  pears. 

December  S.—RMntetL—FKmr:  From  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  apples, 
supposed  to  be  the  Vandervere  and  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 

December  15. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  Establishing  Premiums  was  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

it  was  voted  that  the  resolution  on  the  records,  requiring  the  Recording 
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SeerclJtry  to  furnish  Mr.  Breck  with  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of  the  do- 
ings fif  lljr  Society,  be  rescinded. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  December  22. 

Divember'  32. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  Pn?si(lr:?nt  in  the  chair. 

It  wois  vot^d  that  the  Bible  presented  to  the  Society  by  Samuel  Appleton, 
Esq.j  be  submitted  to  him  for  his  inspection  and  approval. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  presented  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  FUmgL,  frotn 
Mr.  B^ck,  corresponding  member  of  London ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Beck,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  authorized  to 
coiiuiiQfiicftte  a  copy  of  the  vote. 

Adjonmed  one  week,  to  December  29. 

Ihttmher  29. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
Ihc  Pre^id^^nt  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  was  read  and  accepted. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  from  the  conmiittee  appointed  to  alter  the  rules  and 
tegolationB  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  ensuing  year,  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  accepted : — 

U  Gratuities  shall  not  be  awarded,  for  flowers,  fruits,  plants,  or  vegeta- 
bles, unless  the  same  are  offered  for  competition  for  the  respective  premiums, 
«£  udverti^ed  by  the  Society,— except  for  objects  for  which  no  prizes  are 
speciHc^d,  or  which  may  be  new  or  rare,  or  show  superior  skiU  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  utid  in  no  case  shall  such  gratuity  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Society's 
wileer  mxdoL 

2.  Any  member  to  whom  a  prize  has  been  awarded,  whether  in  money  or 
plata,  may  receive  either,  of  like  valuation,  at  his  option. 

The  Executive  Conmiittee  submitted  the  Schedule  of  Premiums  for  1850, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  settle  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

A  comnuttee  of  three  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  1850,  and  report  at  the  stated  meeting  in  January.  C.  M.  Hovey, 
J.  Lovett,  and  Dr.  Wight,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

It  wofi  voted  that  the  list  of  Premiums  for  1850,  together  with  the  ptemi- 
uma  awarded  for  1849,  be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

Meeting  dissolved. 

The  following  are  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  awarding  Premiums  for 
1849. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDING  PREMIUMS    FOR   1849. 

The  Com(mittee  submit  the  following  Report  of  Premiums  for  1849 : — 

PREMIUMS  AT  THE  OPEmNO  OF  THE  HALL. 

pALARcfONtcMS. — Class  I. — ^For  the  best  6  varieties,  to  J.  Quant,        $6  00 

OoBa  IL — ^For  the  best  6  varieties,  to  J.  Quant,         .        .        .    6  00 

Cactus£s. — ^For  the  best  6  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .        .    3  00 
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Calceolarias. — ^Por  the  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,         .        .        .        .  $3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Quant, 2  00 

Heaths.— For  the  best  variety,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,     .        .        .        .  3  00 

Greenhouse  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,        .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 5  00 

Cut  Flowers. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Nogent,        .        .        .  3  00 

PREMIUMS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

Camellias.— For  the  best  12  flowers,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .        .        .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 6  00 

Greenhouse  Azaleas. — For  the  best  6  plants,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .  6  00 

Hyacinths. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,      .        .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  R.  M.  Copeland, 3  00 

Tulips.— For  the  beet  30  flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,          .        .        .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co., 6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  A.  Bowditch, 3  OQ 

Pansies. — For  the  best  display,  to  Breck  &  Ca,      .        .        .        .  4  00 

Hawthorns. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Messrs.  Winship,        .        .  3  00^ 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 2  00 

Hardt  Azaleas. — For  the  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,          .        .        .  5  OO 

For  the  second  best,  to  Messrs.  Winship,          .        .        .        .  3  OO 

Srrubbt  Pjbonies. — For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .        .  5  OO 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co, 3  00^ 

Herbaceous  Pjeonies. — For  the  best  12  flowers,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  5  00^ 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot, 4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Co., 3  00 

Roses. — Class  I. — Hardy  Roses.    For  the  largest  and  best  collection, 

to  A.  Aspinwall, 12  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &>  Co., 10  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 5  00 

Class  IT. — ^For  the  best  30  varieties,  to  A.  Aspinwall,            .        .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  ta  Hovey  &.  Co., 6  00 

Class  in.— For  the  best  12  varieties,  to  Breck  &  Co.,           .        .5  00 
Class  TV. — Hartfy  Perpettuds,    For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  A.  As- 
pinwall,   5  00= 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,        .        .        .        .        .  4  00' 

For  the  thu-d  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 3  00' 

Class  V. — PrairUs.    For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  Sl  Ca,          .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Messrs.  Winship,           .        .        .        .  3  00- 

Pines. — For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Quant, 4  00 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,       .        .  8  OO 

Herbaceous  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Breck  &.  Co.,         .  8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 5  00 

Magnolias. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,        .        .        .  3  00 

HoLLTHocKS. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Breck  &.  Ca,       .        .        .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,        .        ,        .        .        .        .  1  00 
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Carnations  and  Picotees. — For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  Hovey 

&  Co., $5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nogent, 4  00 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 3  00 

Balsams. — For  the  best  display,  to  T.  Needham,     .        .        .        .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,             2  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Co., 1  00 

Phlox. — For  the  best  12  varieties,  to  Breck  &  Co.,          .        .        .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co^ 4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 3  00 

German  Asters. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       .        .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nogent, 3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  L.  Spear, 2  00 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — ^For  the  best,  to  Breck  &  Co^     .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Messrs.  Winship, 3  00 

Annuals. — For  the  best,  to  Breck  &  Co., 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 4  00 

For  the  third  best  to  A.  Bowditch, 3  00 

Shrubby  Plants. — For  the  best,  to  Messrs.  Winship,    .        .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Wm.  Kenrick, 3  00 

Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,       .        .  3  00 

flff*The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September 
last,  will  be  found  at  p.  472,  and  the  Premiums  for  Dahlias  at  p.  ^1,  of  our 
volume  for  1849. 

GRATUITIES. 

To  J.  Quant,  for  Pim^lea  spect^bilis, $2  00 

To  N.  J.  Becar,  for  Calceolarias,  the  silver  medal,    .        .        .        .  5  00 

To  Thomas  Owens,  for  Parasitical  plants, 5  00 

To  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  fine  Pelargoniums, 6  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Stephaii6tus  floribi!indus,          .        .        .        .  5  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Chinese  Primroses, 3  00 

To  Messrs.  Winship,  for  exhibition  of  Spircas,        .        .        .        .  5  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Sweet  Williams  and  Verbenas,        .        .        .  3  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Herbaceous  plants, 5  00 

To  B.  V.  French,  for  Roses  and  Herbaceous  plants, .        .                .  5  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Chinese  Roses, 6  00 

To  Miss  RusseU,  for  Floweis  and  Flower  Baskets,   .        .        .        .  3  00 

To  Mrs.  Spaulding,  for  Plants  and  Bouquets, 3  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Hand  Bouquets, 2  00 

To  O.  N.  Towne,  for  Hand  Bouquets, 2  00 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Cut  Roses, 5  00 

To  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  Ranunculuses  and  Anemonies,        .                .  2  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Prairie  Roses, 2  00 

To  Dr.  D.  Wood,  for  Ericas, 2  00 
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PESMIUMS   AlfD   ORATUimCS  AT  THE    WEEKLY   EXHIBITIONS. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Plants,  &c.,  at  the  weekly  exhibitioDS,    .         $11  00 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Bouquets,  &c.,  at  the  same,      .        .        .        .  21  00 

To  J.  Qoant,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same, 15  00 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same, .        .  11  00 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  the  same,        .  .        .        .  .    9  00 

To  Messrs.  Winship,  for  the  same, 16  00 

To  W.  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 2  00 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 2  00 

To  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  the  same, 4  00 

To  Bieck  &  Co.,  for  the  same, 8  00 

To  Waa  Kenrick,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  J.  G  Swan,  for  the  same, 6  00 

To  J.  Hovey,  for  the  same, 9  00 

To  E.  Barnes,  for  the  same, 3  00 

To  Miss  Barnes,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  T.  Needham,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  Mrs.  M.  Daggett,  for  the  same, 1  00 

To  J.  W.  Brown,  for  the  same, 1  00 

To  L.  Davenport,  for  the  same, 2  00 

To  D.  Pierce,  for  the  same, 1  00 

Far  the  Committee :  D.  Haogerston,  Chairman. 

REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS, 

AWARDINO   FREiaUMS    FOR   1849. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  now  submit  the  following  report  of  their  award 
of  the  [nizes  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  several  varieties  of  Fruits,  for 
the  year  1849.  The  unpropitious  character  of  the  past  season  for  the  pro- 
duction of  several  varieties  of  Fruits, — particularly  apples  and  pears,— has 
had  the  effect  of  seriously  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors  for  prizes, 
of  specimens  and  varieties  exhibited,  and,  thereby,  of  somewhat  diminishing 
the  interest  of  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Society  in  this  department  But 
these  effects,  naturally  to  be  expected,  of  causes  beyond  the  control  of  hu- 
man agency,  wlQ  be,  it  is  believed,  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  are  in  no 
way  discouraging  to  the  efforts  or  zeal  of  cultivators ;  and  this  diminution  in 
number  of  competitors,  or  specimens,  indicates  no  permanent  want  of  inter- 
est in  the  Society,  or  belief  in  its  beneficial  influences.  This  does  not  seem 
a  fitting  time  or  place  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  causes  that  have 
been  attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences ;  but  a  reference  to  the 
fiu:t  appeared  necessary,  as  explanatoiy  of  the  circumstance  that  some  of 
tiie  prizes  offered  had  not  been  awarded,  and  because  that  the  absence  of 
such  allusion  might  have  possibly  induced  the  opinion  that  this  was  an  indi- 
cation of  diminished  zeal  in  cultivation,  or  of  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiict  that  the  pears  exhibited,  the  past  season,  have 
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been  much  fewer  than  osual,  both  in  the  number  of  specimens,  as  well  as  of 
varieties,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  your  committee  that  they  are  able,  with 
safety,  to  assert  that  some  of  the  specimens  offered  for  competition  were  of 
superior  excellence ;  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  size  and  beauty,  any 
ever  before  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  Society.  An  assignment  of  a 
cause  for  this  superiority  is  forbidden  by  an  ignorance  of  facts  applicable 
thereto ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  hoped  that  it  is  wholly  or  in  part  attributable  to 
improved  modes  of  cultivation.  It  would  be  an  agreeable  duty  to  enumerate 
all  the  instances  of  this  superiority  referred  to.  To  attempt  its  performance 
might,  however,  be  an  invidious  task ;  yet,  as  a  proof  that  the  obstacles  aris- 
ing, not  only  from  an  unfavorable  season,  but  those  created  by  a  usually 
supposed  most  uncongenial  climate  and  situation,  as  well  as  an  unfavorable 
soil,  may  be  successfully  surmoimted,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  Louise  Bonne  d'Avranche  pears,  and  some  others, 
exhibited  by  F.  Tudor,  Esq,,  raised  on  his  grounds  at  Nahant,  were  very  su- 
perior in  size  and  beauty ;  their  excellence  in  the  former  respect  arising,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  from  the  stimulating  effects  of  rain  water 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  trees. 

The  reverse  of  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  some 
of  the  pears  exhibited,  ia  applicable  to  apples  generally,  which,  the  past 
year,  have  been  not  only  few  in  number,  but  generally  of  inferior  quality. 
For  want  of  any,  in  their  opinion,  worthy  of  a  premium,  the  committee  have 
refrained  from  awarding  the  second  prize  for  autumn  apples ;  the  same  want 
having  also  compelled  the  adoption  of  the  same  course  with  respect  to  sum- 
mer pears. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  committee  now  announce  the  follow- 
ing Award  of  Prizes,  as  made  by  them  for  the  past  year,  viz : — 

PRIZES   AND   GRATUITIES    DURING   THE    SEASON. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruit  during  the  sea- 
son, the  Lowell  Plate,  to  John  F.  Allen,        .        .  $20  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Otis  Johnson, 12  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,      .        .        .        .  8  00 
Apples. — For  the  best  summer  apples,  to  John  Hovey,  for  Early 

Harvest, 6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Otis  Johnson,  for  Early  Bough,      .        .  4  00 

For  the  best  autumn  apples,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  Drap  d'Or,       .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  no  award  made. 

For  the  best  12  winter  apples,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  Cogswell,   .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Baldwin,        .        .        .  4  00 

Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  G.  Merriam,        .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  C.  Grant, 3  00 

Cherries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  G.  Walsh,  for  his  seedling,  .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Black  Tartarean,  .        .  4  00 
'Currants. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  May's 

Victoria, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  WDson,  for  White  Dutch,        .        .  3  00 
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Fies. — For  the  best  12  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,    .        .        .        .  $5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson, 3  00 

Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  Hovey,    .        .        .    5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d, 3  00 

Grapes. — ^For  the  best  grown  under  glass,  before  the  first  Saturday 

of  July,  to  H.  B.  Crocker  by  T.  Needham,     .        .        .        .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 7  00 

For  the  best  grown  under  glass,  subsequent  to  the  first  Saturday 

of  July,  to  B.  D.  Emerson, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 7  00 

For  the  best  specimens  of  native  grapes,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for 

Diana, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Isabella,       .        .        .    3  00 
MusKMELons.— ;For  the  best  muskmelon,  on  or  before  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  August,  to  Geo.  Newhall, 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  M.  Richards, 3  00 

{Iff*  Both  Premiums  awarded  for  the  variety  called  Christiana. 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen,     .        .        .    6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 4  00 

Peaches. — ^For  the  best  grown  imder  glass,  on  or  before  the  second 

Saturday  in  July,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson, 4  00 

For  the  best  grown  in  open  culture,  to  Ghden  Merriam,      .        .    6  00 
For  the  second  best,  no  prize  awarded. 
Plitms. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Green  Gage,     •    6  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  King,  for  Coe's  Grolden  Drop,    .        .    3  00 
Pears. — ^For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with 
a  written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  Plate,    . 

For  the  second  best, 

(ly*  There  were  no  competitors. 

For  the  best  summer  pear,  before  the  last  Saturday  in  August, 

no  prize  awarded. 
For  the  second  best,  no  prize  awarded. 
For  the  best  autumn  pears,  to  F.  Tudor,  for  Louise  Bonne 

d'Avranche, 6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Cleaves,  for  Beurr^  Bosc,        .        .    4  00 
For  the  best  winter  pears,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  for  Winter  Nelis,  on 

March  3, 1849, 10  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Le  Cur6,      .        .        .    6  00 
QuirrcES. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  O.  Johnson,  .        .        .        .    5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Washburn, 3  00 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  Lovett,  2d,        .        .    5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Richardson, 3  00 

Strawberries. — ^For  the  beet  specimens,  to  J.  Richardson,  for  Bos- 
ton Pine, 6  00 

For  the  second  beet,  to  O.  Johnson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,        .    4  00 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  for  Boston  Pine,        .        .    3  00 
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0;^  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  premioms,  the  committee  recommended 
that  there  also  be  awarded  as 

GRATUITIES, 

To  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  Jacques  Peaches,  raised  in  pots,       .        .        .  $6  00 

To  J.  F.  Allen,  for  Urbaniste  Pears, 5  00 

To  H.  Plympton,  for  St  Michael  Pear, 5  00 

To  H.  Vandine,  for  Marie  Louise  Pear, 5  00 

To  J.  Lovett,  2d,  for  Beurr^  Diel  Pear, 5  00 

To  J.  F.  Allen,  for  Grapes  raised  under  glass,  subsequent  to  the  first 

Saturday  of  July, 5  00 

To  Thos.  Needham,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  O.  Johnson,  for  the  same, 5  00 

To  E.  Bums,  for  Strawberries,  raised  under  glass,    .        .        .        .  5  00 

As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  effected  by  skiU  and  care  in  cultivation, 
a  statement  of  the  fact  that  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  by  J.  F.  Allen,  Esq., 
have  been  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  Society  by  that  gentieman,  in  every 
month  during  the  year,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  its  members. 

For  the  Conmiittee:  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chairman, 

^[f^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  477  of  our  volume  for  1849. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 

AWARDING   PREMIUMS   FOR   1849. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  that  the 
exhibitions  have  exceeded  their  anticipations.  It  is  gratifying  to  them  to 
perceive  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  residents  of  the  towns  around 
the  city,  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society ;  and  they  beg  leave  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  may  be  induced  to  give  more  of  their 
attention  than  heretofore  in  exhibiting  the  products  of  their  farms. 

The  Premiums  are  awarded  as  follows : — 

Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  F.  A.  Davis,    .        .        .  5  00 

Beets. — ^For  the  best  during  the  season,  to  A.  D.  Williams,     .        .  3  00 

Brocoli. — For  the  best  3  heads,  to  J.  Lovett, 5  00 

Beans. — ^For  the  best  early  String  Beans,  to  Geo.  Newhall,      .        .  ^  00 

For  the  best  Lima,  to  F.  A.  Davis, 3  00 

Cabbages. — For  the  best  Drumhead,  to  A.  D.  Williams,        .        .  5  00 

For  the  best  Savoy,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 3  00 

Carrots.— For  the  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 2  00 

Cauliflowers. — ^Por  the  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams,  .        .        .        .  5  00 

For  tiie  second  best,  to  O.  N.  Towne, 3  00 

CoRN.—For  the  best  Sweet,  to  A.  D.  Williams,        .        .        .        .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  A.  Davis, 2  00 

Cucumbers. — ^For  the  best,  under  glass,  to  0.  N.  Towne,        .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Needham, 3  00 
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Eee  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .        .        .  $5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  McLennan, 2  00 

Peas. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  to  J.  Quant,        .        .        .        .  3  00 

Rhuba&b. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Lovett,          .        .        .        .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 3  00 

Si^uASHES.— For  the  best  Canada,  to  A.  D.  Weld,   .        .        .        .  3  00 

Potatoes. — ^For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams,        .        .  3  00 
Veoetables. — ^For  the  best  and  greatest  display  at  the  weekly  ex- 

hibitioui,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 5  00 

e&ATUITIES. 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  best  and  earliest  Cucombers,  open  culture,      .  3  00 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  early  Cabbages, 2  00 

To  S.  Walker,  for  Water  Cresses, 2  00 

To  J.  Quant,  for  early  Cucumbers, 2  00 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  the  second  best  show  of  vegetables,  at  the  weekly 

exhibitions, 2  00 

To  J.  Owen,  for  Celeiy, 1  00 

For  the  Committee :  A.  D.  Williams,  Chairman. 

{[^  The  Premiums  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  September  last, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  will  be  found  at  p.  479  of  the  volume  for  1849. 


HORTICULTURAL .  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JAirUART. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMSKT. 

Grape  Viztes,  in  the  hot  boose,  will  now  begin  to  swell  their  buds,  and 
win  require  considerable  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  up  to  SO^^or  55^,  and  in  a  fortnight  increased  55^  to  60^. 
Syringing  should  be  kept  up  every  morning  in  good  weather,  till  the  eyes 
are  fully  broken.  See  that  the  border  is  well  protected  with  a  thick  cov- 
ering of  manure,  hay,  or  leaves.  Grape  vines  in  the  greenhouse  and  grape- 
ry will  now  be  at  rest,  and  will  not  require  any  attention  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Vines  in  pots  should  now  be  shifted,  and  got  in  readiness  for  bring- 
ing into  the  house. 

Fie  Trees  in  pots  should  now  be  pruned,  if  not  already  done,  repotted  if 
they  need  it,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  where  they  will  soon  begin  to 
grow. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  may  be  brought  forward  the  last  of  the  month. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be  safely  cut  at  leisure  time,  thus  saving 
labor  when  the  season  is  more  advanced.  Preserve  them  by  inserting  the 
ends  in  a  box  of  earth,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Seeds  of  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  dLc,  may  now  be  planted 
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in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  hot  beds,  and  brought  forward  so  as  to 
make  strong  plants  by  autumn. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  in  fiill  flower,  and  should  be  liberally  watered, 
syringing  occasionally  in  fine  weather.  If  the  soil  is  mossy,  it  should  be 
carefully  top-dressed.  Inarching  and  grafting  may  be  commenced  the  last 
of  the  month.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now,  if  not  planted  before.  Attend  to 
the  impregnation  of  flowers  if  seeds  are  wanted. 

Pelargoniums  will  require  a  little  more  attention  now :  such  as  need  it 
should  be  repotted,  and  the  branches  carefully  tied  out  to  pegs,  so  as  to 
make  short  stocky  specimens ;  nip  off  the  tops  of  the  most  forward  shoots, 
as  this  will  make  them  throw  out  laterals ;  keep  the  plants  rather  dry,  and 
place  them  on  shelves  near  the  light,  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  up.  Seeds 
saved  last  year  should  be  planted  now. 

Japan  Lilies  will  soon  require  to  be  repotted ;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  this  should  be  done.    Seeds  may  be  sown  now. 

Dahlias  wanted  for  very  early  flowering  should  be  brought  forward  this 
month :  or,  if  they  are  wanted  for  propagation,  they  should  be  potted. 

OxALiSES,  done  blooming,  should  be  placed  away  on  a  light  shelf,  and  be 
sparingly  watered. 

Pansies,  in  pots,  should  be  kept  on  a  cool  shelf  near  the  light,  in  order  to 
make  them  dwarf  and  stocky  plants.  Repot  such  as  show  signs  of  bloom- 
ing.   Seeds  may  be  planted  now  for  a  succession. 

Gloxinias  should  be  potted  now  for  early  blooming. 

AcHiMENES  should  also  be  potted  now,  if  early  flowering  plants  are 
wanted. 

Verbenas  should  be  repotted.  Seed  should  be  sown  now  in  order  to 
get  the  plants  early  into  flower. 

ScHiZANTHusES  should  DOW  be  repotted. 

Petunias  of  the  fine  kinds  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Azaleas  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered. 

Roses  will  now  be  coming  into  flower.  Syringe  the  plants  freely,  and 
water  occasionally  with  liquid  guano.  Fumigate  oflen  with  tobacco,  to 
keep  down  the  green  fly;  and  with  sulphur,  to  kill  the  red  spider. 

Heliotropes  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  for  a  spring  stock. 

Fuchsias  should  now  be  potted,  and  if  a  large  stock  is  wanted,  they 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Calceolarias  will  need  another  shift  into  large  pots. 

Heaths  of  many  kinds  wiU  now  be  in  bloom :  water  liberally,  and  syr- 
inge occasionally ;  such  as  appear  to  need  it  should  be  repotted,  and  if  a 
stock  is  wanted,  now  is  the  best  season  to  put  in  the  cuttings. 

GuAVAS  should  be  repotted  now  into  large  pots,  if  they  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  produce  fruit 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  for  early  flowering,  should  now  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots. 

Tree  Pjeonies  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  forward  for  early  blooming. 
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Abt.  I.    Notes  on  Gardens  and  Gardening  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Boston.     By  R.  B.  Leuchars,  New  Haven. 

The  admirers  of  fine  plants  and  fine  gardens,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  gardening  establish* 
ments,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Wliethor  the  visiter 
directs  his  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds, — ^the  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  garden, — ^the  hardy  ornamental 
trees,  that  embellish  and  beautify  the  landscape,  or  the  col- 
lections of  tender  exotics,  that  grace  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory, he  finds  all  these,— even  imder  the  severer  frosts 
of  longer  winters,— carried  out  with  a  degree  of  energy,  per- 
severance and  skill,  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
In  most  other  places,  gardening,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  in 
some,  still  in  its  cradle ;  and  in  others,  it  has  hardly  sprung 
into  existence.  Here,  however,  it  has  come  to  maturity, 
and  has  attained  a  goodly  age. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression  among  English  gardeners, 
(and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  inherited  some  of  the 
same  feeling,)  that  there  are  no  places  in  this  country  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  fine  gardens  in  England. 
'Tis  true ;  there  is  neither  the  extent,  nor  the  magnificent 
structures,  of  a  Chatsworth,  of  a  Dalkeith,  of  a  Sion  House, 
and  some  others ;  but  with  the  exception  of  some  of  these 
very  extensive  places,  there  are  few  others,  among  the  noble 
and  titled  establishments  of  old  England,  to  which  the  splen- 
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did  residences  of  Colonel  Perkins  and  Mr.  Gushing  will  not 
stand  as  formidable  rivals.  I  write  free  from  prejudice  or 
fear, — ^being  a  perfect  stranger  to  one  and  all  of  the  parties, 
whose  places  I  visited,  and  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  writing  a  notice  of  them.  I  visited  them  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  when  the  snow  covered  the 
ground ;  but  the  general  outline  and  appearance  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  especially  the  plant  and  forcing  houses,  manifested 
a  degree  of  skill  and  attention  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
observed. 

The  Grounds  of  J,  P,  Cushing,  Esq.^  Watertown,  near 
Mount  Auburn,  are  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  modem  European 
gardens,  and  appear  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  style  of 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  and  so  admirably  carried  out  by  him, 
with  a  due  regard  to  convenience,  as  well  as  effect.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  system  of  laying  out  kitchen  gardens, 
and  building  forcing  houses,  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and 
has  given  place  to  the  sweeping  improvements  (so  called)  of 
more  recent  times,  still  the  range  of  lean-to  forcing  houses, 
(call  them  old  fashioned  if  you  like,)  with  their  internal  com- 
munications,— their  adjoining  back  sheds, — and  all  their 
accompanying  conveniences,  have  something  about  them, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  demerits,  makes  us  like  them, — only 
however  for  forcing  houses ; — and  for  this  purpose  they  have 
a  claim  to  our  esteem,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ^an-roofed 
houses  can  never  possess. 

The  range  of  houses  on  the  southern  aspect,  is  about  three 
hundred  feet  long.  The  centre  being  occupied  as  a  large 
greenhouse,  and  the  adjoining  houses,  diminishing  in  size  to- 
wards each  extremity.  These  are  flanked  by  a  smaller 
range  of  peach  houses  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  aspects ; 
the  whole  having  a  systematic  appearance,  and  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  effect.  The  inclosed  space,  of  about  two  acres,  forms 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  finely  laid  out,  trellised  and 
planted  with  the  finer  sorts  of  pears,  peaches,  &c.  These 
latter  were  on  trellises,  and  protected  with  spruce  branches, 
from  the  frost,  or  rather  from  the  hot  sun  that  succeeds  it. 
I  think  this  an  excellent  method ;  it  is  extensively  practised 
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with  much  benefit  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
In  fact,  without  such  partial  protection,  the  culture  of  peaches 
would  be  all  but  impossible.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  various  operations  of  gardening  are  conducted  about  this 
place  by  Mr.  Schimming,  are  thoroughly  scientific,  and  man- 
ifest a  perfect  understanding  of  the  numerous  details  con- 
nected with  the  higher  branches  of  horticulture.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  camellias  were  the  glory  of  the  green- 
house ;  the  collection  of  which  is  large,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  principal  stage  was  filled  with  a  promiscuous 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  generally  cultivated.  I  ob- 
served nothing  new  among  them,  and  very  few,  of  what 
might  be  termed  <^  fine  specimens,"  according  to  the  Chis- 
wick  definition  of  that  term.  In  fact  the  form  of  the  house 
renders  the  growth  of  fine  specimens  almost  impossible  \  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  the  plants  were  placed  too  thickly  to- 
gether, (a  circumstance  much  too  common,)  but  the  effect 
they  produced  <<en  masse,"  was  excellent.  The  healthy 
appearance  of  the  whole,  and  the  unscrupulous  cleanliness  and 
neatness  which  was  every  where  manifest,  and  this  too,  at  a 
season  when  visiters  were  least  to  be  expected,  reflected 
much  credit  on  the  taste  and  attention  of  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  form  of  this  house,  as  regards  the 
growth  of  specimen  plants,  was  decidedly  objectionable,  and 
its  internal  arrangements  are  equally  so  ?  Although  the  lat- 
ter, under  present  conditions,  are  probably  the  very  best  that 
could  be  adopted, — ^for  convenience  and  effect  with  good 
management  they  certainly  are  so — ^but  without  great  care, 
and  unwearied  attention,  the  defects  of  the  structure,  as  a 
plant  house,  would  soon  become  very  apparent.  The  amount 
of  attention  and  labor  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
different  houses,  is  but  seldom  appreciated  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  gardeners  are  sometimes  censured  for  doing  badly, 
what  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  better,  while  others 
are  praised  for  doing  well,  what  was  only  a  natural  result  of 
the  cause  that  produced  it,  and  which,  probably  by  any  spe- 
cies of  mismanagement  could  not  have  very  well  been  oth- 
erwise. 
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There  is  one  thing  I  observed  here,  and  which  I  have 
seen  practised  elsewhere,  viz.,  growing  climbing  plants  under 
the  glass.  Now  this  practice  is  all  very  well  when  the 
climbers  are  confined  solely  to  the  rafters  of  the  house,  or  to 
the  pillars  supporting  the  roof ;  but,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole 
roof  was  densely  covered  by  a  mass  of  roses,  &c.,  trained  to  a 
trellis  under  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  rendered  almost 
impervious  to  the  transmitted  rays  of  light,  the  effect  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  plants  growing  be- 
neath it.  I  am  fully  aware,  that  my  opinions  on  this  point 
may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  many  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren,  but  experience  has  taught  me  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  here  asserted.  In  the  stoves  the  collection  of 
plants  is  rather  limited,  but  we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  it 
has  been  recently  much  improved,  by  the  addition  of  several 
new  plants,  and  is  to  be  still  further  augmented  under  the 
care  of  the  present  gardener  :  this  house,  however,  was  very 
gay  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  its  gayness  much  heigh- 
tened by  several  good  specimens  of  that  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  winter  flowering  plant  the  Poins^ttta  pulch^rrima,  its 
scarlet  bracts  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark  green,  and 
healthy  verdure  of  the  other  plants.  This  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  best  winter  flowering  exotics  we  have,  and  cannot  be 
too  widely  known.  Here,  also,  I  observed,  a  fine  plant  of 
the  Cycas  revoliita, — and  some  crinums  (A.  amabile)  the 
finest  I  have  seen  ;  they  were  just  coming  into  flower. 

The  Vineries  were  well  worth  looking  at,  though  even  at 
this  early  season  when  not  in  fruit.  Here  were  canes,  worth 
calling  canes ;  not  half  ripened,  pipe-stem  rods,  th&t  might 
be  crushed  between  your  finger  and  thumb :  wood  well  ma- 
tured, plump  eyes,  short  jointed,  and  just  enough  and  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  fill  the  house  well.  That  is  the 
way  that  I  like  to  see  vines  managed,  and  I  would  venture 
to  warrant  that  these  vines  will  produce  creditable  fruit. 
Back  sheds  are  indispensable  appendages  to  every  gardening 
establishment,  but  it  is  seldom  we  find  them  so  arranged, 
and  kept  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  perfectly  answerable 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  might  be  applied.     Here, 
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howeyer,  these  arrangements  are  made  with  a  due  regard  to 
order  and  convenience,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  workmen. 
The  plants  can  be  taken  from  the  houses,  shifted,  and  re- 
turned to  their  places,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  trouble. 
No  garden  can  be  complete  without  arrangements  of  this 
kind ;  although  they  are  considered  matters  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  not  unfrequently  altogether  neglected. 

Behind  the  principal  range  of  houses,  there  is  a  number  of 
pits,  built,  originally,  I  believe,  for  growing  pine  apples. 
These  pits  are  very  commodious,  and  are  turned  to  excellent 
advantage,  for  the  purposes  of  propagation  and  for  raising 
young  stock  for  the  stove  and  greenhouse  ;  they  were  well 
filled  with  Qeraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  all  luxuriating  in  a 
healthy,  humid  atmosphere.  The  grounds  around  the  man- 
sion are  beatifully  disposed,  and  planted  with  hardy  evergreen 
trees:  they  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  the  coniferae, 
both  indigenous  and  imported :  indeed,  the  whole  place  dis- 
plays in  a  very  striking  degree,  the  taste  and  liberality  of  its 
wealthy  proprietor. 

Mrs.  Pratfs  Residence^  nearly  opposite  that  of  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  around  Boston  ; 
presenting  a  beautiful  combination  of  sweeps  and  formalities, 
curves  and  zig-zag^  hills  and  hollows,  the  effect  of  which  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  continuous  undulations  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  surface  of  the  surrounding  grounds. 
The  mansion  being  situated  upon  an  eminence,  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  country  around.  The  landscape 
for  a  considerable  distance  is  ornamented  with,  and  broken 
by,  individual  trees,  clumps,  and  masses  of  cedars  and  pines, 
which,  in  summer,  must  have  a  fine  effect,  when  contrasted 
with  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  deciduous  trees.  The  house 
is  approached  by  a  very  beautiful  drive,  winding  gracefully 
through  the  trees,  forming  a  sort  of  serpentine  avenue,  after 
the  Reptonian  fashion.  These  kind  of  carriage  roads  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  America,  except  in  a  form  which 
may  justly  be  called  a  ludicrous  burlesque  upon  the  intended 
style.  This  road  rises  with  a  gradual  and  easy  ascent,  to- 
wards the  mansion,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
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The  garden  lies  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  is  still  more 
elevated.  A  large  greenhouse  has  recently  been  erected, 
and  is  already  well  filled  with  a  good  collection  of  plants, 
among  which,  I  observed  some  fine  specimens  of  Camellia, 
Acacia,  Stephanotus  floribundus,  &c.  Vines  are  also  grown  in 
this  house,  and  from  their  appearance,  their  culture  seemed 
to  be  no  unknown  secret  to  Mr.  McLennan  the  gardener ; 
and,  though  but  recently  planted,  had  borne  good  crops,  and 
made  fine  wood.  Mr.  McLennan  showed  us  a  vine  which 
had  been  grafted  the  previous  season,  and  had  made  a  cane 
of  great  strength,  and  thickness.  Vine  grafting  is  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  generally  receives,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  products  of  inferior  sorts,  but  also 
in  hardening  the  more  tender  varieties.  We  have  many  in- 
stances of  delicate  plants  being  so  much  invigorated,  by  be- 
ing wrought  upon  robust  stocks,  that  they  appear  perfectly 
changed  in  their  habits  and  constitution  from  the  originals ; 
and  many  instances  which  have  come  under  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observation,  have  satisfied  me  that  this  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  regard  to  the  vine.  There  are  many 
things  about  this  place  worthy  of  notice,  and  present  them- 
selves to  the  stranger,  even  on  a  winter's  day.  Mr.  McLennan 
is  one  of  those  intelligent  practical  men,  with  whom  visiters 
like  so  much  to  converse,  who  says  much  in  a  few  words, 
and  imparts  a  great  deal  of  valuable  knowledge,  without 
making  any  great  effort  to  do  it.  He  is  one  of  those  gar- 
deners who  are  not  easily  discouraged,  and  who  acts  upon 
the  principle  that  "  Success  never  follows  those  who  are  con- 
tinually meeting  lions  in  the  way :"  and  he  turns  every 
thing  to  the  best  advantage,  regarding  both  mishaps  and  difli- 
culties  with  a  stoical  indifference.  No  qualification  merits 
greater  praise. 

Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery. — In  passing  the  celebrated  ceme- 
tery of  Moimt  Auburn  I  took  a  glance  at  that  magnificent 
resting  place  of  (he  dead ;  unequalled  in  extent  and  romantic 
beauty,  perhaps  by  any  cemetery  in  Europe  ;  and  I  have  seen 
some  fine  ones  there.  Its  scenic  effects  are  remarkably 
striking.     The  picturesque  undulating  surface  of  the  ground 
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is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  neighboring  country,  and 
though  the  forest  trees  were  stripped  of  their  summer  gar- 
ments, and  the  rusty  brown  cedars  presented  a  dreary  and 
melancholy  aspect,  as  their  forms  were  reflected  against  the 
snow-covered  summits  of  the  numerous  elevations,  still 
there  was  ample  food  for  reflection, — and  for  admiration  too. 
The  very  trees  and  shnibs  had  an  aspect  of  melancholy  and 
sUent  solemness,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  consecrated 
ground  on  which  they  grew.  The  pines, — the  cypress  and 
the  cedars,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the 
graves  over  which  they  hung ;  and  as  they  shadowed  with 
their  embrowned  canopies  the  hallowed  resting  places  of  the 
departed,  their  silent  voices  conveyed  a  lesson  more  touching 
and  impressive,  than  the  most  learned  philosophy  could  im- 
part. 

The  Nurseries  and  Chrounds  of  Messrs.  Hovey  at  Cam- 
bridge,  near  Harvard  Colleges,  about  two  miles  from  Boston, 
are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  This  establishment,  which 
covers  about  thirty-six  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  has 
now  attained  a  deservedly  conspicuous  position,  solely  by 
the  assiduous  labors  of  its  proprietors,  who  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  perfect  every  branch  of  the  nursery  bus- 
iness. It  is  only  by  visiting,  and  comparing  one  establish- 
ment with  another,  that  one  is  able  to  appreciate  in  a  right 
degree,  the  services  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  gardening  and  its  various  productions;  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  proprietors  of  this  estab- 
lishment have  been,  and  are  still,  zecdous  in  their  endeavors 
to  introduce  every  thing  worthy  of  cultivation  from  abroad, 
or  to  be  obtained  at  home.  They  have  just  erected  and 
completed  one  of  the  largest  span-roofed  houses  in  the 
country,  being  ninety-six  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
chiefly  for  the  growth  of  specimen  plants,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  well  designed.  It  already  contained  a  large  collection 
of  plants,  among  which  were  some  specimens  of  considerable 
merit.  To  parlicularize  and  describe  every  individual  plant 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I 
will  briefly  mention  a  few  which  caught  my  eye,  more  con- 
spicuously than  the  rest : — 
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Acacia  cultraeformis,  a  beautiful  glaucous  leaved,  deep  yel- 
low flowered  species ;  Abutilon  venosum  superb  plants,  six 
feet  high,  in  full  flower ;  Chorizema  varium  nana,  fine,  from 
its  dwarf  habit;  Kennedya  grandiflora,  K.  racemosa,  and 
K.  nigricans,  the  latter  newly  introduced,  were  just  coming 
into  bloom  ;  Gesn^ra  oblonga,  is  a  fine  late  flowering  plant, 
and  the  specimens  were  two  feet  high,  and  as  much  through. 
Two  of  the  very  finest  things  were  the  double  white,  andcfou- 
ble  purple  Chinese  primroses,  of  which  the  specimens  were  in- 
deed superb,  and  reflected  great  skill  upon  the  cultivator  ;  they 
were  in  pots  twelve  inches  across  and  one  mass  of  bloom, 
almost  as  double  and  beautiful  as  the  ranunculus.  Begonia 
fuchsioides,  B.  sanguinea,  B.  coccinea,  B.  manicata,  and  sev- 
eral others  of  this  fine  winter  flowering  tribe,  were  fine,  but 
more  particularly  B.  fuchsioides,  which  was  covered  with  its 
depending  scarlet  blossoms,  so  much  resembling  some  of  the 
fuchsias,  as  to  have  that  name  applied  to  it.  A  brilliant  thing 
was  the  Tropeeolum  Lobbidntin,  with  deep  scarlet  flowers. 
The  Japan  lilies,  of  which  Messrs.  Hovey  have  more  than 
a  thousand  seedlings,  of  various  crosses  with  the  hardy 
kinds,  were  now,  some  of  them,  just  being  potted,  for  orna- 
menting the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  in  sunmier.  A 
specimen  of  Acacia  pub^scens,  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
coimtry,  being  fifteen  feet  high,  with  its  branches  wreathed 
with  flowers,  hanging  nearly  to  the  ground.  Leschenaultta 
formosa,  twenty  inches  high,  and  four  feet  in  circumference, 
filled  with  thousands  of  flowers,  was  a  superb  object.  The 
roses,  of  which  there  are  thousands,  were  not  yet  in  bloom. 

In  the  Camellia  house,  which  is  upwards  of  eighty /ce^  longi 
with  a  span-roof,  and  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  glass 
on  all  sides,  were  some  good  plants:  a  very  large  double 
white,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  of  beautiful  proportions, 
which  I  regarded  with  a  wistful  eye;  it  was  splendidly 
bloomed.  The  stock  of  camellias  is  very  large  and  in  ex- 
celleDt  condition.  Messrs.  Hovey  have  raised  a  great  num- 
ber of  seedlings,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  unequalled  for 
color  and  form,  but  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  struck 
me  as  being  remarkably  fine,  they  were  not  yet  in  bloom. 
The  collection  of  Azaleas  contains  a  large  number  of  superb 
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sorts,  and  quite  a  number  of  seedlings,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  yet  in  flower.  Heaths,  Acacias,  Epacris  and  nu- 
merous other  subjects  filled  this  house. 

I  must  not  omit  the  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  which, 
however,  is  too  well  known  to  render  any  remarks  of  mine 
necessary.  In  one  batch,  of  about  500  plants,  were  all  the 
latest  varieties  of  Beck,  Storey,  Lyne  and  Foster,  the  cel- 
ebrated English  growers.  These  plants  were  in  fine  trim, 
dwarf,  stubby,  and  having  leaves  of  a  deep  dark  green  hue, 
indicative  of  constitutional  vigor  and  healthiness.  The  col- 
lections of  these  plants  here,  is,  I  believe,  unrivalled  by  any 
other  in  America,  and  is  well  worthy  of  its  wide  spread  rep- 
utation. 

In  the  Fruit  department,  I  was  astonished  to  find  such  an 
extensive  collection  of  specimen  trees,  of  pears,  apples,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  plums,  &c. — ^but  more  especially  of  pears. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  specimen  groundsy  of  nur- 
sery men,  and  being  fond  of  these  subjects,  I  have  travelled 
scmie  considerable  distance  to  see  them,  both  in  this  coimtry 
and  in  England,  but  have  found  their  existence  only  in  cat- 
alogues and  advertisements.  I  confess,  therefore,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  coup-d^oBil  which  was  here  presented  to  me. 

The  walks  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  bordering 
them  on  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
edge,  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows, — just  six  feet  apart  for 
the  pears  and  plums ;  and  eight  feet  for  the  apples,  cherries, 
and  peaches:  all  are  dwarfs,  even  the  cherries,  branching 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  and  the  effect,  therefore,  in 
summer,  when  the  trees  form  almost  a  perfect  belt  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Many  of 
the  trees  have  been  accurately  figured  in  Mr.  Hovey's  splen- 
did work,  the  Fruits  of  America,  and  they  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  peculiar  habit  of  growth  of  each  variety. 

The  pear  trees  were  well  proportioned,  some  of  them  be-^ 
ing  perfect  pyramids,  and  would  do  honor  to  any  private 
garden  in  the  land ;  they  seemed  to  be  in  good  soU, — were 
healthy,  without  being  too  gross  and  luxuriant, — and  were 
thickly  set  with  flower  buds,  giving  every  promise  of  a  good 
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crop  the  coming  season.  In  recording  my  opinion  of  these 
trees,  however,  I  must  also  record  the  opinion  which  I  there 
expressed,  viz.,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  rather  too 
thickly  set  with  branches, — too  fall  of  wood,  as  gardeners 
term  it.  This  is  a  fault  which  is  almost  every  where  per- 
ceptible, both  in  public  and  in  private  gardens,  and  it  con* 
vinces  me  that  the  propriety  of  keeping  fruit  trees  thin  and 
open  among  their  branches,  is  not  fully  appreciated,  nor  the 
theory  of  the  matter  generally  understood.  The  collection 
of  specimen  trees,  however,  in  the  groiuids  of  Messrs.  Hovey, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  those  inter^ 
ested  in  such  matters  will  be  highly  gratified  by  looking  at 
them.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how  much  labdr 
and  time  are  required  to  keep  silch  an  unusual  number  of 
trees  in  order, — ^niunbering  upwards  of  two  thousand, — the 
fault  which  I  have  alluded  to, — ^if  so  it  may  be  termed, — 
may  well  be  overlooked.  Thfe  object,  in  many  instances, 
is  not  to  possess  a  very  symmetrical  tree,  particularly  of  the 
newer  varieties,  but  rather  to  keep  them  in  a  limited  space^ 
so  that  they  may  be  brought  speedily  into  fruit,  and  theur 
qualities  tested  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  afterwards  grafted 
with  fine  sorts,  should  they  prove  inferior  kinds. 

The  different  methods  of  heating  adopted  at  these  places, 
are  chiefly  hot  water  jnpes  and  smoke  flues,  under  various 
modifications.  The  Polmedse  method  appears  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  distrust, — and  not  without  good  cause^ 
They  wUl  act  wisely  who  adhere  to  the  older  and  well 
proved  modes  and  let  Polmaise  alone.  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, and  with  confidence, — ^for  I  know  what  it  is.  But 
as  I  intend  to  say  something  on  this  subject  bye  and  bye,  I 
will  leave  it  for  the  present. 

Residence  of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  Brookline. — ^The  next 
place  I  visited  was  that  of  Col.  Perkins.  The  gardens  here 
are  also  very  extensive,  and  the  extent  of  hot  houses,  proba- 
bly greater  than  at  that  of  Mr.  Cushing's.  They  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late  years,  but  a  liberal 
and  judicious  system  of  gardening  is  now  carried  on,  and 
many  cultural  improvements  are  in  progress  by  the  present 
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gardener,  Mr.  CJowan.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  hor- 
ticultural buildings  is  less  systematic  than  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
and  less  imposing  in  their  appearance, — though  their  extent 
may  be  greater.  A  new  poultry  house,  recently  erected  close 
by  the  garden,  has  really  a  most  striking  effect, — the  design 
is  perfectly  imique, — its  style  of  architecture  is, — ^I  don't 
know  what,  assuredly  neither  Gothic,  Doric,  Elizabethan  or 
Ionic, — ^probably  a  mixture  of  all  the  four :  It  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, however,  and  looks  very  much  like  a  Chinese 
Pagoda,  without  its  colors.  In  the  greenhouse  were  some 
good  specimens  of  the  older  kinds  of  Erica,  a  very  large 
double  white  Camellia,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
other  greenhouse  plants,  in  a  good,  healthy  condition,  and 
di^laying  plenty  of  blooms.  The  vines  in  the  graperies 
looked  well  with  fine,  firm,  well  ripened  wood,  just  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  produce  abundant  crops  from.  My 
visit  to  this  fine  place  was  very  hurried,  having  only  a  few 
minutes  to  spare,  and  I  omitted  many  things  highly  worthy 
of  notice  and  record,  and  displaying  in  a  high  degree  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  excellent  manager  of  these  gardens, 
Mr.  Cowan.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  fine  place,  embosomed 
among  beautiful  and  finely  arranged  woods,  and  altogether 
well  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  it  has  hitherto  possessed. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  gardens  around  Boston,  I 
beg  to  say,  that  I  have  omitted  many  things  in  this  sketch, 
from  its  length,  which  I  might  have  inserted,  and  many 
more  highly  worthy  of  being  recorded,  which  in  my  hurried 
visits,  I  necessarily  overlooked.  It  is  evident  that  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Boston  amateurs,  and  their  excellent 
Horticultural  Society,  gardening  holds  a  higher  position, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Some  may  doubt, 
and  even  dispute  this  statement.  But  I  will  ask, — where 
is  the  place  that  exceb  it  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a  general  apathy 
and  indifference  with  many  individuals  towards  gardening 
and  gardeners.  Too  many  persons  are  disposed  to  underrate 
the  labor  and  skill  of  this  class  of  men,  treating  with  indiffer- 
ence their  learning,  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge :  and 
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are  too  unwilling  to  promote  those  interests  which  contribute 
to  their  own  welfare  and  pleasure.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, however,  when  the  hopes  of  the  best  friends  of  garden* 
ing  will  be  realized,  when  the  science  of  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  the  creation  of  natural  landscapes  and  gardens 
will  be  carried  out  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  who 
will  admire  and  take  pleasure  in  them.  The  gardens  which 
I  have  here  noticed, — fine  although  they  be, — are  but  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  others  still  finer  than  themselves  ; 
and  though  gardening  as  a  science,  or  as  an  art,  imparts 
neither  honor,  nor  influence  in  a  speculative  point  of  view, 
to  those  who  patronize  it,  yet  it  has  patrons  and  admirers  not 
a  few  among  the  learned, — the  good, — and  the  great, — who 
consider  it  no  reduction  of  their  dignity  to  be  the  friends  of 
gardeners, — to  promote  gardening,  and  even  to  engage  in  its 
practical  operations.  But  I  am  digressing  from  my  point : 
I  have  already  tired  your  editorial  patience,  by  the  length  of 
this  communication,  so  I  will  throw  down  my  pen,  and  re- 
main yours,  appreciating  as  I  do,  yoiur  endeavors  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  standing  and  skill  of  professional  gardeners. 
Neio  Haven,  January,  1860. 


Akt.  II.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Apples.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  description  of  Apples  from  our  last  vol- 
ume:— 

XXVII.     Jonathan.     Kenrick's  American  Orchardist. 

Philip  Rick,     )  ^  g^^  American  coUections. 
King  Philip,    J 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  March,  1848,  Mr.  Manning  writes 
us  as  follows ; — "  I  send  you  a  few  specimens  of  Judge 
Buel's  favorite  apple,  the  Jonathan,  which  I  do  not  recollect 
that  you  have  yet  particularly  noticed.     I  have  found  it  dis- 
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tinguished  for  the  qualities  of  productiveness,  beauty  and 
long  keeping.  These  I  send  you  now  I  think  you  will  find, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  rich  as  the  Baldwin,  but  more  juicy  and 
sprightly.  I  think  the  size  will  average  about  the  same  as 
the  Baldwin,  and  I  have  found  it  keep  about  as  well  as 
the  Roxbury  Russet.  I  have  a  small  tree  (which  you,  per- 
haps, may  have  noticed)  which  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  hanging  full, — as  it  always  does  in  a  bearing 
season,— of  its  highly  colored  apples."  Mr.  Manning's 
specimens,  though  small,  we  found  fully  to  sustain  the  char- 
acter he  has  gi^en  the  Jonathan ;  and  the  last  year,  having 
some  larger  samples  from  our  own  trees,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a  full  description  of  this  excellent  apple  {fig.  3). 


F^,  3.     JonathoM. 

Judge  Buel  sent  specimens  of  the  Jonathan  to  the  Mass. 
Horticultural  Society  in  1829,  and  stated  that  it  was  "  an 
Esopus  seedling,  and  sometimes  called  the  New  Spitzen- 
berg."  Subsequently  Mr.  Kenrick  described  it  in  the  Am. 
Orchardistf  on  the  authority  of  Judge  Buel.  It  originated 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of  Woodstock,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.  and  the  original  tree  was  growing  there,  a  few  years 
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since.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Jonathan  Harhrauck,  Esq., 
from  whom  Judge  Buel  first  received  the  fruit. 

The  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  richest  colored  and  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  apples.  The  trees  are  good  growers, 
making  vigorous,  though  rather  slender,  wood,  and  come  into 
bearing  early,  compared  with  most  apples.  It  is  a  variety 
admirably  suited  for  dwarf  trees,  as  it  naturally  forms  a  low 
and  compact  head.     Wood,  light  brownish  chestnut. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
two  deep:  Fornix  roundish,  regularly  shaped,  narrowing 
little  to  the  eye :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  with  a  deep  yellow 
ground,  nearly  or  quite  covered  with  bright  red,  shaded  with 
crimson  and  purplish  red  on  the  sunny  side :  Stem,  medi- 
um length,  about  one  inch  long,  rather  slender,  curved,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  contracted,  regularly  formed  cavity  : 
Eye,  rather  small,  partially  open,  and  considerably  sunk  in  a 
furrowed  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short :  Flesh,  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red,  fine,  crisp  and  tender :  Juice, 
abundant,  rich,  subacid,  sprightly  and  very  high  flavored: 
Core,  small,  close :  Seeds,  medium  sized,  oblong,  flattened. 
Ripe  from  December  to  May. 

XXVIII.     Esopus  Spitzenbero.     Cox's  View,  &c. 

,£sopu8  Spitzemberg,  Hort  Soc.  Cat  3d  Ed. 
Esopus  Spitzemberg,  Kennck's  Am,  OrduxrduL 
.£sopu8  Spitzenburgh,  FruiU  wnd  Fnai  Trtes  qf  Amenau 

The  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  {fig.  4,)  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  apples,  and  ranks  with  the  Baldwin  and  New- 
town pippin,  among  the  best  varieties  which  have  been 
produced.  It  originated  at  Esopus,  on  the  Hudson  river,  a 
locality  celebrated  for  fine  apples,  and  has  been  very  gener- 
ally disseminated  through  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
In  New  England  it  has  not  yet  been  very  extensively  grown. 
An  impression  has  prevailed  that  it  can  only  be  raised  in  fine 
condition  near  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  Mr.  Coxe  remarks 
that  it  '^  is  supposed  to  deteriorate  when  transplanted  to  die 
south  of  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson  River."  Great  quan- 
tities are  raised  throughout  New  York  State,  where  it  is 
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highly  esteemed,  and  the  Eastern  Markets  are  supplied  from 
this  source ;  those  of  fine  quality  always  commanding  a  high 
price  and  quick  sale.  Recently  quite  a  number  of  trees  of 
this  apple  have  been  planted  in  the  orchards  of  Massachu-* 


Fig.  4.     Etopui  SpUzenherg, 

setts,  and  an  opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  of  satisfacto- 
rily ascertaining  whether  it  will  succeed  as  well  as  in  New 
York. 

The  Tree  has  a  very  erect,  upright  habit  while  young, 
with  rather  slender,  dark  colored  shoots;  but  when  full 
grown  the  branches  become  somewhat  pendulous. 

Sizcy  large,  about  three  inches  broad  and  three  deep: 
Farmj  oblong,  slightly  ribbed  at  the  base^  and  narrowing 
Uttle  to  the  crown :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  rich  deep  brilliant 
red,  approaching  to  scarlet,  indistinctly  streaked  with  crimson, 
and  regularly  covered  with  large,  prominent,  somewhat  ob- 
long yellow  specks :  Stem,  rather  short,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  projecting  scarcely  beyond  the  fruit,  moderately  stout, 
and  deeply  inserted  in  a  rather  contracted  cavity :  Eye,  small, 
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ctosedj  and  sunk  in  a  deep,  somewhat  abruptly  depressed  and 
farrowed  kLsin;  segments  of  the  calyx  twisted:  Flesh,  yel- 
low, crisp  and  rather  fine :  Juicey  abundant,  brisk,  sub- 
acid, high  flavored  and  excellent :  Core,  Isu'ge,  rather  open. 
Ripe  in  December  and  keeps  till  February. 


XXIX.    Red  Gilliflower.     Mag.  of  Hort.  Vol.  VII.  p.  49. 

Scolloped  GilliHower,  according  to  Thomas's  Fhdt  CuUurist. 
Bkck  Gilliflower,  of  some  collections. 

Although  the  Red  Gilliflower  (^.  5,)  is  ranked  by  Pomol- 
ogists  as  only  a  second  rate  apple,  yet  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  cultivated^  as  well  as  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held, — 


^  Pig.  6.    QUlifower, 

if  its  ready  sale  in  our  markets  can  be  considered  any  criterion 
of  a  popular  apple, — ^induces  us  to  give  some  account  of  it. 


■'^ 
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The  Gilliflower,  like  many  other  excellent  varieties  is  only 
cultivated  extensively  in  Western  New  York,  where  it  prob- 
ably originated,  and  is  but  occasionally  found  in  the  orchards 
of  New  England.  The  Eastern  markets  are  annually  sup- 
plied with  it  from  New  York,  and  its  large  size,  good  appear- 
ance, and  very  tender  flesh,  render  it  a  favorite  with  many 
who  dislike  the  firmer  texture  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  pippin. 

Mr.  Manning  first  gave  a  brief  description  of  it,  in  one  of 
our  early  volumes,  (VII.  p.  49,)  in  his  account  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  varieties  of  apples  which  had  fruited  in  the  Po- 
mological  Garden,  and  he  characterized  it  as  a  "  winter  fruit, 
much  prized  in  some  parts  of  the  country."  Subsequent 
writers  have  noticed  it,  but  they  appear  to  have  copied  Mr. 
Manning's  remarks,  without  adding  anything  new,  either  as 
regards  its  origin  or  merits. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  three  cmd  a 
quarter  long  :  Form,  conical,  little  flattened  at  the  base,  oc- 
casionally ribbed,  and  tapering  much  to  the  crown,  which  is 
quite  small :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  with  a  dull  red  ground,  very 
finely  striped  on  the  sunny  side  with  dark  purplish  red, 
sometimes  little  russeted  around  the  stem,  and  covered  with 
small  yellowish  specks :  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  rather  stout,  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  somewhat  an- 
gular, moderately  deep  and  contracted  cavity :  Eye,  small, 
closed,  and  slightly  depressed  in  a  shallow  furrowed  basin  ; 
segments  of  the  calyx  short :  Flesh,  white,  rather  coarse,  and 
very  tender :  Juice,  tolerably  plentiful,  pleasant,  subacid,, 
with  an  agreeable,  spicy  aroma :  Core,  large,  rather  open  :. 
Seeds,  medium  size,  plump.  Ripe  from  November  to  Feb-^ 
ruary. 

In  some  localities  in  New  York,  this  is  sometimes  called 
the  Black  Gilliflower,  from  its  dark  red  skin  ;  and  the  Cai^ 
alogues  of  several  nurserymen  enumerate  it  under  the  same 
name. 

VOL.  XVI. NO.  II.  9 
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Aht*  UL  Notes  on  same  Varieties  of  Peas  grown  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1849.  By  Robert 
ThompsoNj  Superintendent  of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Depeirtment.  From  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society. 

A  GKEAT  number  of  new  varieties  of  peas  have  been  intro- 
duced to  notice  within  a  few  years,  some  of  which  are 
really  distinct  and  excellent  sorts,  while  many  of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  part,  are  so  much  like  the  older  kinds, 
that  they  are  not  deserving  of  a  name.  Among  the  mass  of 
kinds  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  are  the  good,  and  which  the 
inferior  ones,  only  from  actual  experience;  and  this  expe- 
rience few  individuals  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  of 
acqiiinijg.  Luckily  the  London  Horticultural  Society  have 
considered  this  as  one  of  the  duties  to  be  accomplished  by 
its  experimental  garden,  thus  relieving  cultivators  from  the 
labor  of  doing  so.  The  first  experiments  with  the  pea  were 
made  several  years  ago,  and  the  results  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  one  of  our  earliest  volumes  (H.  p.  427).  All  the  varieties 
havijig  any  reputation  at  that  time,  numbering  forty-three, 
were  fully  described,  the  period  of  their  maturity  and  other 
particulars  given,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Kitchen  garden  department  of  the  Society. 

Six  years  ago,  (Vol.  X.  p.  91,)  we  detailed  the  results  of 
our  own  experiments  with  six  varieties  of  peas,  among  which 
were  the  Prince  Albert  and  other  new  and  rare  kinds,  which 
had  not  then  been  proved  in  the  Society's  garden:  and 
as  bringing  up  the  experiments  to  the  present  time,  we 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  account  of  a  trial  of  all 
the  new  sorts,  made  last  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  each  are  ac- 
curately described,  and  their  relative  merits  compared.  After 
reading  this,  cultivators  will  be  able  to  make  their  selections 
so  as  to  include  all  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
successive  crops  throughout  the  season : — 
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The  names  of  many  new  varieties  of  Peas  having  lately 
appeared  in  seed-lists,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  grow  as 
many  of  these  varieties  in  the  Society's  garden  as  could  be 
collected  in  the  present  season,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  re- 
spective merits.  Accordingly,  about  forty  packets,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  old  sorts  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
were  sown  on  the  same  day,  March  21st.  Abundance  of 
rain  fell  in  April  and  May,  and  the  plants  in  consequence 
made  a  fair  healthy  growth,  but  their  podding  of  course  was 
later  than  would  be  the  case  in  hotter  and  drier  seasons. 
They  were  sown  rather  thinly  than  otherwise,  and  the  pods 
were  generally  well  filled.  On  the  whole,  the  circumstances 
were  favorable  for  correctly  estimating  the  properties  of  the 
different  sorts. 

Bishop^s  New  Long-pod. — This  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  John  Ronalds,  of  Brentford;  sown  March 
21st ;  fit  for  use  June  28th ;  about  2  feet  high  ;  pods  nearly 
straight,  almost  cylindrical,  containing  6  to  7  peas.  An  ex- 
cellent prolific  early  dwarf  white  pea  ;  far  superior  to  Bish- 
op's Early  Dwarf,  which,  doubtless,  it  will  soon  entirely 
supersede. 

Thompson's  Early  Dwarf, — Received  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading;  sown  March  21st;  fit  for  use  June 
28th ;  about  2  feet  high  ;  pods  small,  round,  containing  4  to 
5  medium-sized  white  peas.  A  tolerably  prolific  variety,  but 
not  equal  to  the  preceding. 

Prince  Albert. — Received  from  Mr.  Kernan,  Covent  Gar- 
den; sown  March  21st;  fit  for  use  June  20th  ;  about  3  feet 
high ;  this  and  the  Early  Kent  appear  to  be  varieties  of  the 
Early  Frame.  They  are,  however,  not  quite  so  tall  as  it, 
and  they  ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier.  Valuable  for  its 
earliness. 

Early  Warwick  and  Early  Race-horse. — These  proved 
to  be,  generally,  the  Early  Frame. 

Early  Hero. — ^Presented  by  Mr.  Glendinning ;  sown  March 
21st ;  fit  for  usei  July  6th  ;  height  6  to  6J  feet.  This  is  not 
a  very  early  pea ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  bearer ;  pods  slightly 
curved,  a  little  flattened,  containing  6  to  7  medium-sized 
white  peas  of  good  quality. 
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Doigt  de  Dame  {Lady^s  Finger), — Received  from  M. 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  4th  ; 
from  5J  to  6  feet  high ;  pods  long,  cylindrical,  containing  6 
to  7  white  peas.  A  good  pea,  but  does  not  bear  so  abund- 
antly as  some  others. 

Shilling's  Grotto, — Received  from  Mr.  Kernan,  Covent 
Garden  ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  June  27th  ;  grows  to 
the  height  of  \\  or  5  feet ;  pods  short,  thick,  but  badly  filled, 
containing  4  to  6  white  peas.     A  bad  bearer  this  season. 

Grimstone's  Egyptian  Pea, — Presented  by  Mr.  Grimstone, 
Herbary,  Highgate,  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  peas  under  the  above  name,  were  part 
of  the  product  of  one  of  three  peas  that  were  found  among 
the  dust,  on  opening  a  vase  presented  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son to  the  British  Museum ;  the  characters  on  this  vase  proved 
it  to  be  2844  years  old,  or  upwards,  during  which  period  it 
had  lain  buried  in  a  mummy  pit.  A  few  of  the  peas  re- 
ceived at  the  Garden  were  sown  in  1848  ;  but  they  did  not 
thrive  well,  owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Their  habit  of  growth  so  much  resembled 
that  of  the  Dwarf  Branching  Marrow,  that  it  was  this  year 
thought  advisable  to  sow  both  side  by  side.  With  every 
advantage  of  comparison  thus  aflForded  by  the  proximity  of 
the  plants,  no  difference  could  be  observed  between  Grim- 
stone's  Egyptian  Pea  and  the  Dwarf  Branching  Marrow. 
The  growth  of  the  plants,  their  foliage,  flowers,  pods,  and 
seeds  exhibited  precisely  the  same  characteristics. 

Dwarf  Branching  Marrow,  Syn.  New  Dwarf  Branching 
Marrow. — ^Received  from  Mr.  Glendinning ;  sown  March 
21st ;  fit  for  use  July  2nd  ;  about  2  feet  high ;  stems  strong, 
with  short  joints ;  leaflets  broad ;  flowers  large,  rather  tufted, 
on  short  peduncles,  cream-colored ;  pods  nearly  straight, 
flattish,  containing  about  6  middle-sized  white  peas.  Only 
a  moderate  bearer. 

Queen  of  Dwarfs, — Received  from  Mr.  Kernan ;  sown 
March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  20th ;  about  18  inches  high ; 
pods  large  and  flat,  containing  only  4  to  6  large  white  peas. 
A  moderate  bearer. 


■""^^: 
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Bellanvy^s  Early  Green  Marrow. — ^Received  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  June  30th  ; 
from  4j  to  5  feet  high ;  pods  long,  straight,  cylindrical,  con- 
taining 6  to  7  peas,  some  of  which  when  ripe  and  dry  are 
white ;  others  are  olive-green.  A  good  bearer,  and  on  the 
whole  an  excellent  early  pea. 

Sutton^s  Superb  Green  Marrow. — From  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  14th ;  from  6 J 
to  6  feet  high  ;  pods  flattish,  nearly  straight,  containing  about 
6  large  peas  ;  olive -green  when  dry  ;  bears  tolerably ;  but 
the  peas,  in  a  yoimg  state,  are  not  sufficiently  sugary ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  little  of  the  harshness  peculiar  to  the 
wild  or  grey  pea.     It  is  therefore  not  to  be  recommended. 

New  Indented  Chreen  Marrow. — ^Presented  by  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  18th ;  about  6 
feet  high.  A  good  pea,  resembling  Knight's  Green  Marrow ; 
but  the  peas,  when  green,  are  not  so  sugary,  and  when  dry 
they  are  less  indented. 

Victoria  Marrow. — Received  from  Mr.  Keman;  sown 
March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  24th  ;  height  6  to  6  J  feet ;  pods 
nearly  4  inches  in  length,  generally  in  pairs,  straight,  round- 
ish, containing  6,  7,  or  8  large  peas  of  good  quality ;  olive- 
green  when  dry,  and  slightly  indented.  This  variety  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Knight's  Tall  Marrow ;  but  the  pods 
are  larger  and  remarkably  long  and  well  filled ;  like  all  others 
it  is  less  sugary  than  Knight's ;  still  the  quality  is  very  good. 
It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer ;  and  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  length  of  pods,  the  number  and  size  of  the  peas 
they  contain,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
sort,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Flack^s  New  Large  Victoria. — ^Presented  by  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning  ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  2nd ;  height  2 J 
to  3  feet ;  pods  middle-sized,  flattish,  nearly  straight ;  peas 
generally  6  in  a  pod,  large,  compressed,  blue  when  dry,  and 
some  partly  white.     A  very  good  prolific  dwarf  variety. 

Bedman^s  Imperial. — ^Received  from  Mr.  Glendinning 
and  from  Mr.  Keman ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July 
14th;   from  2^   to  3  feet  high;   pods  somewhat  curved^ 
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roundish,  containing  generally  6  to  7  large  blue  peas  of  good 
quality.  An  excellent  bearer ;  a  variety  well  deserving  of 
recommendation. 

New  Imperial — Sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  Jime  30th ; 
height  3 J  feet ;  pods  small,  cylindrical ;  peas  blue.  On  the 
whole,  this  variety  is  inferior  to  many  others. 

MadearVs  Seedling, — ^Presented  by  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Col- 
chester; sown  March  2 1st;  fit  for  use  July  3d;  height  2 
feet ;  pods  large,  nearly  straight,  a  little  flattened ;  peas  very 
large,  compressed,  of  excellent  quality,  indented  when  dry, 
and  of  a  bluish  color.     A  valuable  prolific  dwarf  variety. 

British  Queen, — Received  from  Mr.  Keman ;  sown  March 
21st ;  fit  for  use  July  23d ;  about  6  feet  high ;  pods  large, 
straight,  nearly  round,  containing  generally  7  very  large  peas, 
nearly  the  size  of  small  beans,  indented  when  dry,  and  of  a 
light  olive-green  color.  A  good  bearer.  This  bears  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  Knight's  Marrow ;  but  differs  in  the 
peas  being  larger,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  skin,  and  scarcely 
so  sugary ;  it  is,  however,  a  valuable  sort  for  those  who  pre- 
fer large  peas. 

Gros  Vert  Normand, — Received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris  ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  July  20th ;  height  about 
6  feet ;  pods  slightly  curved,  rather  flat,  containing  6  to  7 
large  peas,  of  a  bluish-green  color  when  dry.  A  tolerably 
good  bearer,  and  might  prove  useful  as  a  late  pea. 

Fairbeard^s  Champion  of  England, — Received  from  Mr. 
Glendinning ;  sown  March  21st ;  fit  for  use  June  30th ; 
about  6  feet  high  ;  pods  long,  somewhat  curved,  and  slightly 
flattened,  containing  7  to  8  large  peas  of  very  sugary  quality, 
indented,  and  of  a  bluish  color  when  dry.  An  abundant 
bearer,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip.     By  the  Editor. 

What  is  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  Strawberry  ?    At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress  in  New  York, 
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three  varieties  of  Strawberries  were  added  to  the  List  of 
Fruits  worthy  of  general  cultivation  :  these  varieties  were 
the  Large  Early  Scarlet  (as  reported  by  the  general  Com- 
mittee,) Hovey's  Seedling  and  Boston  Pine.  The  two  first 
of  which  were  unanimously  added  to  the  list,  and  the  last, 
with  but  a  single  dissenting  vote,  and  that  by  Mr.  T.  Han- 
cock of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  said  he  had  found  it  a 
shy  bearer  on  his  sandy  soil.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to 
find  our  seedlings  so  highly  appreciated  and  eulogized,  by 
gentlemen  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

But  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  ? 
The  Massachusetts  State  Committee,  among  whom  were  S. 
Walker,  Esq.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  Mr.  R.  Manning  of  Salem,  reported  the  Early 
Yii^inia,  as  one  which  should  be  added  to  the  list :  and  the 
same  fruit  was  afterwards  reported  as  the  Large  Early  Scar- 
let The  vote,  we  have  said,  was  unanimous  j  but  yet  it  was 
a  singular  one.  Gentlemen  from  New  England  stated  that  it 
was  synonymous  with  the  Early  Virginia,  one  of  our  earliest 
varieties,  and  they  voted  for  it,  knowing  it  to  be  so  from  their 
own  experience.  On  the  contrary,  gentlemen  from  New 
York  and  the  West,  denounced  the  Early  Virginia  as  a 
*^  worthless  berry,^^  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  the 
Large  Early  Scarlet.  The  question  then  was,  were  they 
different  in  quality,  or  only  in  name  ?  and  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  stated  they  were  very  different  fruits  ; 
as  he  had  had  plants  of  the  Early  Virginia  from  Boston,  and 
they  were  quite  unlike  his  Early  Scarlet ;  so  that  while  half 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  were  voting  for  the  Early 
Virginia  which  the  other  half  pronounced  worthless;  that 
half  were  voting  for  a  variety  that  the  other  knew  nothing 
about.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  Early  Virginia  and  the  Large  Early 
Scarlet.  The  former  is  certainly  not  a  "  worthless  "  berry, 
though  we  do  not  think  it  worth  cultivation  only  on  very 
light  sandy  soQs,  which  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  drought. 
In  good  ground  the  Boston  Pine  will  produce  twice  as  much 
fruit,  and  quite  as  early  as  the  Early  Virginia,  to  say  nothing 
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of  its  superior  size,  flavor  and  beauty,  and  its  greater  value 
in  the  market. 

The  Hanners  Pear. — In  our  volume  for  1846,  (XII.  p.* 
ISOj)  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Manning,  gave  a  list  of  syno- 
nyms of  pears,  which  he  had  detected  in  the  Pomological 
Garden,  and  among  the  number  was  the  Hanners,  which  he 
stated  was  nothing  more  than  the  Gushing,  one  of  our  old- 
est native  varieties.  In  a  note  to  his  communication,  we 
stated  that  "  this  must  have  been  an  error,  as  the  true  Han- 
ners was  a  diflferent  fruit  from  the  Gushing."  Knowing  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Manning,  however,  on  ail  questions  concern- 
ing the  synonyms  of  fruits,  we  intended  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject again,  after  we  had  examined  both  his  trees  and  our 
own,  but  from  various  causes  we  have  not  done  so ;  and 
therefore  seize  the  opportunity  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Manning's  observations. 

Some  years  ago,  when  making  up  our  collection  of  pear 
treesj  we  procured  all  the  American  varieties  we  could  find 
in  our  Nurseries,  and  among  the  number  was  the  Gushing, 
which  we  had  from  Messrs.  Downing,  of  Newburgh.  This 
was  in  1842.  The  tree  was  placed  with  others  in  our 
specimen  collection,  and  grew  away  rapidly,  but  did  not  come 
into  bearing  till  1847,  a  year  after  Mr.  Manning's  communi- 
cation was  written.  We  had  previously  described  and 
figured  the  Gushing,  (Vol.  IX.  p.  371,)  and  the  Hanners. 
(XIII.  p.  490,)  and  in  our  account  of  the  latter  variety,  we 
alluded  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  Pomological  friends  in 
Salem,  who  had  even  then  intimated  the  identity  of  the  two 
pears.  We  admitted  that  the  Hanners  did  greatly  resemble 
the  Gushing,  "having  the  same  melting  flesh  and  yellow 
skin."  But  what  set  all  doubts  at  rest,  we  remarked,  was  the 
difference  in  the  "  color  of  the  wood,  and  form  of  the  leaf ;" 
for  while  the  shoots  of  the  Hanners  were  "  upright  and  of  a 
dull  yellow,  those  of  the  Gushing  were  partially  spreading,  and 
of  a  dull  red;  that  the  leaves  of  the  Gushing  were  consider- 
ably serrated,  while  those  of  the  Hanners  were  nearly  entire." 

In  making  out  this  difference  of  the  Gushing  from  the 
Hanners,  we  based  our  information  upon  the  character  of  our 
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own  tree,  and  believing  it  to  be  true  to  name,  from  the  source 
we  obtained  it,  we  could  not  reconcile  the  similsurity ;  and 
we  maintained  their  distinctness  until  our  tree  came  into 
bearing  in  1847,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  Bloodgood !  Our 
views  were  then  immediately  changed,  and  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Gushing,  in  Mr.  Manning^s  garden,  not  having 
it  in  our  collection  only  under  the  name  of  Banners,  we  were 
convinced  that  he  was  right.  Other  opportunities  have  since 
occurred  to  settle  the  question  beyond  doubt.  We  are  there- 
fore happy,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Man- 
ning's discriminating  judgment  in  the  detection  of  the  syn- 
onyme. 

The  question  then  arises,  where  did  the  tree  in  Mr.  Han- 
ners's  garden  come  from  ?  The  Gushing  was  first  introduced 
to  notice  by  Mr.  S.  Downer  in  1829,  while  the  Hanners,  so 
called,  had  been  in  bearing  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the 
fruit  had  been  sold  in  Boston  market  under  the  name  of  St. 
Michael  for  a  long  time.  In  our  account  of  the  Hanners 
pear,  gathered  from  Mr.  Hanners  himself,  we  stated  that  the 
tree  was  one  which  he  procured  from  the  garden  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Webb,  and  had  never  been  grafted.  But  from 
the  age  of  Mr.  Hanners,  and  his  confusion  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  tree,  the  statement  we  gave  was  that  which  we  could 
best  gather  from  him.  We  think,  however,  that  he  stated  he 
purchased  two  small  pear  trees  in  the  market,  and,  if  so, 
one  of  them  might  have  been  a  sucker  from  the  original 
Gushing,  or  have  been  grafted  by  some  person,  who,  even  at 
that  early  day,  knew  the  merits  of  the  variety.  In  no  other 
way  can  its  existence  in  Mr.  Hanners's  garden  be  accounted 
for. 

The  Easter  Beurre  Pear. — ^No  pear  has  been  more  un- 
justly abused  than  this.  Acknowledged  to  be,  when  well 
ripened,  the  finest  of  all  winter  pears,  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  considerable  pains  would  be  taken  to  raise  so 
valuable  a  fruit.  Yet  often  we  hear  it  condemned  as  an  un- 
certain variety,  scarcely  worthy  a  place  in  a  good  collection. 
Mr.  Rivers,  an  English  nurseryman  of  some  experience, 
stated  that  <<  he  thought  it  a  splendid  pear,  and  one  that  must 
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always  sell  well ;"  and  he  grafted  three  or  four  hundred  trees 
with  it.  The  grafts  grew  well,  "  bloomed  bountifully,  bore 
a  fine  fruit,  which  was  hard  and  never  ripened,^^  After 
several  years'  trial  they  were  grafted  with  the  Beurr^  Capiau- 
mont!  Now  with  some  inexperienced  cultivators,  who 
know  but  little  about  growing  pears,  and  much  less  about 
ripening  them,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  only  what  might 
be  expected.  But  that  Mr.  Rivers  should  commit  such  an 
act,  must  surprise  every  intelligent  cultivator.  The  Beurre 
Capiaumont  preferred  to  the  Easter  Beurre  !  Truly  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes. 

For  four  or  five  successive  weeks,  specimens  of  the  Easter 
Beurre  have  been  exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  were  ripened  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Curtis  of 
Boston  ;  they  were  taken  without  regard  to  size,  as  picked 
from  the  tree,  some  of  them  knurly,  indifferent  specimens,  and 
.others  large  and  perfectly  grown ;  yet  they  were  all  ripened  ; 
Ahat  is,  the  small  ones  which  ordinarily  are  thrown  away, 
were  in  as  good  condition  for  eating, — though  of  course,  not 
as  excellent — as  the  large  and  fair  pears,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  general  complaint  about  their  hardness^ 
shrivelling  up,  &c.,  is  no  evidence  of  the  poorness  of  the 
fruit,  but  rather  the  want  of  a  knowledge  how  to  ripen  the 
crop. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Washburn  of  Plymouth,  informs 
us  that  he  has  just  sold  the  last  of  his  Easter  Beurr6  pears,  the 
produce  of  one  dwarf  tree.  They  brought  him  the  hand- 
some sum  of  twenty  dollars ;  and  less  than  a  bushel  of  fruit. 
He  finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ripening  the  pears ;  his 
practice  is  to  let  the  fruit  hang  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible, 
even  after  two  or  three  frosts,  if  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  severe.  They  are  then  carefully  gathered,  each  pear 
wrapped  up  in  double  papers,  and  then  placed  away  in  a  cool 
room,  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  are  wanted  for  use  ;  they  are  then  brought 
into  a  warmer  temperature,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
they  begin  to  change  color,  and  soon  after  become  fit  for  eat- 
ing. In  this  way,  they  may  be  ripened  off*  in  succession* 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March. 
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Mr.  Rivers  says,  that  in  England  "  the  million  seem  to  buy 
pears  in  the  autumn  only  ;"  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  in 
that  climate  there  is  little  other  good  fruit  to  be  had,  even  at 
thai  season,  only  at  prices  at  which  the  million  cannot  buy. 
But  supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with  peaches  at  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Porter  and  Fall  Pippin  apples  at  the  same  price  ; 
Isabella  grapes  at  three  cents  per  pound,  and  melons  at  six 
cents  each,  and  we  fancy  autumn  pears  would  pay  full  as 
small  a  profit  as  vnnter  ones. 

In  this  country,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  be  guided  wholly 
by  the  experience  of  English  cultivators ;  our  fine  climate 
brings  to  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  regions,  and 
an  abundance  of  fine  peaches,  delicious  grapes,  and  other 
finiits  are  supplied  throughout  the  autumn.  It  should  be  the 
effort,  therefore,  with  American  cultivators,  to  produce  those 
fruits  which  will  furnish  a  supply  during  our  long  winters, 
and  for  this  piu-pose  none  have  a  greater  claim  for  the  prefer- 
ence, than  such  pears  as  the  D'Aremberg,  Glout  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Monarch,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Easter  Beurr6,  &c. 

The  Winter  Harvey  Apple. — A  fine  variety  under  this 
name,  has  been  brought  into  Boston  market  for  several  years, 
firom  Maine,  and  they  have  always  commanded  a  liberal  price, 
both  from  their  fairness  and  excellence.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  W.  Kenrick  sent  some  of  the  apples,  which  he  received 
firom  Maine,  for  exhibition  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  he  also  gave  us  one  of  the  specimens. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  fine  fruit ;  and  we  should  have  given  a 
description  and  figure  of  it  before  this,  only  that  we  have  been 
waiting  to  ascertain  if  it  was  a  new  and  distinct  variety. 
Since  a  conununication  has  been  opened  by  Railroad  to  Ver- 
mont, the  facilities  of  travel  have  brought  many  of  the  in- 
telligent cultivators  of  that  fine  country  to  the  city,  and  great 
quantities  of  produce  have  been  forwarded,  including  large 
quantities  of  apples,  of  which  the  stock  has  been  so  limited 
in  this  neighborhood.  Among  them  we  have  been  surprised 
to  find  many  barrels  of  the  same  kind  we  had  from  Maine, 
and  called,  in  Vermont,  the  Winter  Pippin.  One  gentleman 
informs  us  he  had  twenty  bushels  from  one  tree.     The  apple 
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is  of  large  size,  somewhat  conical  form,  with  a  smooth  green 
skin,  slightly  suflfused  with  blush,  and  possessing  a  rich  subacid 
flesh  and  excellent  flavor.  It  is  just  now  in  perfection,  but 
will  keep  till  March.  We  shall,  now  that  we  have  learned 
more  in  regard  to  it,  describe  and  figure  it  in  a  short  time. 

Josling's  St.  Albans  Grape. — In  our  last  volume  we  have 
copied  several  papers  from  our  foreign  journals,  in  which  all 
the  writers  agree  that  this  grape,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said, — and  from  which  so  much  money  was  made,  (up- 
wards of  $10,000,)  by  the  said  to  be  originator,  Mr.  Josling, — 
showing  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Chasselas  Musqu6, 
of  the  old  authors.  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  on  whose  endorsement 
of  its  excellent  qualities  and  distinctness  as  a  new  grape,  most 
cultivators  purchased  their  vines,  has  written  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  original  vine 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Josling,  which  he  particularly  exam- 
ined, and  he  states,  that  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Chasselas  Musque  and  the  St.  Albans,  no  differ- 
ence could  be  detected.  The  article  closes  with  a  recommend- 
ation of  the  fine  quality  of  the  grape,  which,  if  it  should  not 
eventually  prove  to  be  new,  must  ever  be  considered  as  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  !  This  certainly  is  not  very  flattering 
to  purchasers,  who  paid  one  pound  sterling  each  for  the 
vines. 

When  this  variety  was  first  brought  to  notice,  we  copied 
a  full  account  of  it  in  our  Magazine,  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  116,)  and 
added,  that  "  the  description  answered  exceedingly  well  for 
the  Muscat  Blanc  Hatif,"  a  variety  we  had  cultivated  in  our 
collection,  and  which  we  then  supposed  to  be  new,  but  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  old  Chasselas  Musqu6 ;  and  by  the  last 
Gardener^s  Chronicle^  we  see  Josling's  St.  Albans  is  pro- 
nounced, probably  by  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  as  identical 
with  that  grape. 

That  a  variety  so  long  cultivated  should  be  so  little  known, 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  And  as  the  history  of  its  introduc- 
tion to  English  gardens  may  not  be  generally  known,  we 
copy  the  following  from  the  North  British  Journal  of  Horti^ 
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cuUnrCf  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  the  Editor,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  all  grape  growers  : — 

A  bunch  of  Grapes  was  also  exhibited  from  the  same 
place,  to  show  a  strange  peculiarity  in  a  sort,  which  has, 
from  extraordinary  circumstances,  within  the  last  25  years, 
attracted  considerable  notice,  and  stands  at  present  in  rather 
an  equivocal  position.  This  grape  is  the  Chasselas  MusqtU 
of  the  French  gardens,  a  grape  apparently  unknown  to  our 
modern  Noah's,  from  I*angley,  Speechly,  &c.,  down  to  Mr. 
R.  Thompson,  the  highest  Pomological  authority  this  coun- 
try can  boast  of.  It  was  enumerated  by  him  in  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  next  after  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  the  edition  1835  of  "  The  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening," 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the 
name  above  given. 

Two  circumstances  in  its  history  may  be  worth  narrating. 
Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  who  preceded  us  as  gardener  to  the 
Prince  Leopold  of  Sax  Cobourg  at  Claremont,  procured  cut- 
tings of  this  identical  vine  from  a  garden  in  Sussex,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  new  variety,  as  it  had  been  represented  to 
him,  propagated  a  number  of  plants  of  it,  several  of  which 
he  gave  us,  which  were  planted  in  the  Claremont  gardens. 
The  remainder  of  these  plants  found  their  way  into  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  of  the  most  respectable  conunercial  fruit 
cultivators  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  This  party 
believing  also  that  it  was  a  new  grape,  and  one  of  great 
merit,  propagated  it  extensively,  and  sold  the  plants  at  a 
guinea  each.  It  is  unnecessary  either  to  give  the  name  of 
the  party,  or  that  by  which  the  vine  was  sold,  as  the  idea  of 
its  being  distinct  from  the  Chasselas  Musqu^  was  no  sooner 
known  to  that  excellent  person,  than  he  repudiated  it,  and 
the  name  it  held  for  a  short  time  is  now  obsolete. 

We  continued,  however,  to  grow  it  at  Claremont  as  a 
supposed  new  variety,  and  there  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Golden  Drop.     Sir  Charles  Monke  and  the  late  Countess 
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of  Tankerville,  in  walking  through  the  Vineries  at  Clare- 
mont,  and  expressing  their  high  opinion  of  its  flavor,  inquired 
its  name.  We  could  only  reply  that  it  was  a  new  grape, 
for  which  we  had  no  name.  That  excellent  lady  remarked 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Golden  Drop.  We  believe  we 
were  the  means  of  introducing  this  grape  into  Scotland  under 
the  latter  name. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Josling,  a  small  nurseryman  at  St. 
Alban's,  brought  this  identical  grape  out  again^  as  a  new 
variety,  and  sold  it  at  a  very  high  price,  and  hence  the  name 
of  Josling's  St.  Alban's  grape.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  evil  of  fruits  being  allowed  to  exist  under  different  names, 
as  the  Chasselas  Musque,  the  Golden  Drop,  and^Josling's  St. 
Alban's  are  identically  one  and  the  same.  This  grape  has 
hitherto  been  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  bearer,  and  pos- 
sessing a  very  high  musky  flavor,  but  that  it  invariably 
cracked  in  the  skin  as  soon  as  ripe  and  immediately  decayed. 
Such  a  character  we  have  given  it  ourselves  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  always  found  it  so.  This  season,  however,  its 
character  in  this  respect  appears  to  have  completely  changed, 
for  those  ripened  by  the  middle  of  September  are  still  in  high 
perfection,  one  of  which  is  the  bunch  exhibited  before  the 
Society,  and  many  such  still  continue  on  the  vines.  We 
have,  perhaps,  been  a  little  too  prolix  in  reference  to  this 
grape,  but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  the  circumstance 
known,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  the  vine,  may 
be  induced  to  continue  its  cultivation. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  the  party  named  in  the  above 
account  was  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  who  disseminated 
the  vine  under  the  name  of  Wilmot's  Muscat  Muscadine,  at 
one  guinea  a  plant,  a  price  which  we  paid  in  1844  In  1843 
we  received  a  vine  from  Mr.  Buist,  under  the  name  of  Muscat 
Blanc  Hatif,  which  as  we  have  said,  proves  to  be  identical  ; 
and  in  1847  we  had  one  from  France  called  the  Muscat  Jesus, 
which  is  also  synonymous.  With  all  these  facts,  we  trust 
hereafter  it  may  be  known  only  under  its  original  name  of 
Chasselas  Musqu^. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Otneral  M^tices. 

On  the  Culture  of  Mignonette  in  Pots. — Reseda  odorata,  or  the 
Mignonette,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  It  is  an  annaal,  growing  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  this  climate  in 
summer,  but  it  will  not  live  through  our  winter,  unless  in  some  sheltered  sit- 
uation. In  order  to  obtain  a  succession,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pot  cul- 
ture, which  will  form  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  The  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary is  early  enough  to  make  the  first  sowing  for  a  spring  supply ;  the  soil 
which  should  be  used,  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  dung,  and  leaf- 
mould,  well  mixed  together ;  it  would  bo  well  to  mix  a  little  sand  with  the 
compost  when  siAed.  The  pots  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches  wide  for 
this  sowing,  and  these  should  be  prepared  by  placing  a  crock  over  the  hole 
in  the  bottom,  and  laying  on  this  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  siflings ; 
after  that,  fill  them  with  the  soil  to  half  an  inch  of  the  rim ;  press  it  evenly 
and  firmly,  and  on  this  sow  the  seed  regularly ;  and  if  its  quality  can  be  de- 
pended on,  ei^teen  seeds  will  be  enough  for  each  pot, — they  will  come  up 
with  more  strength  than  if  sown  thicker.  Sift  a  little  soil  over  the  seeds, 
and  give  it  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  hand,  leaving  the  siuriace  smooth  and 
even ;  then  give  a  watering  (using  the  rose)  with  tepid  water,  which  will 
warm  the  soil  and  assist  germination ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame  with  a  gen- 
tle bottom  heat ;  give  but  little  an*  until  the  plants  begin  to  appear ;  after- 
wards give  air  more  freely,  according  as  the  atmosphere  will  allow,  avoid- 
ing, at  all  times,  the  admission  of  cold  air  in  great  currents,  as  mignonette 
Bofiers  veiy  much  fixnn  rash  exposure  to  cold  winds.  When  the  plants  be- 
come a  little  hardened,  take  off  the  lights  every  fine  day  from  eleven  to  one 
o'clock,  which  will  prevent  them  fix)m  being  drawn,  and  better  enable  them 
to  support  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  are  fully  developed,  thin 
oat  the  plants,  leaving,  at  this  time,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  each  pot  This 
number  should  be  kept  for  a  while,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off,  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  wet  and  dull  weather.  When  they  have  made  four  or  five 
leaves,  thin  them  out  to  seven  plants,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  At  the 
same  time,  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  generally  becomes  hard  by  con- 
tinual watering,  and  thereby  prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots.  When 
the  sun  begins  to  act  powerfully  upon  them,  a  thin  shading  for  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day  will  be  of  great  service  by  obstructing  its 
rays,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a  yellow  and  unsightly  appearance.  When 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches,  they  must  be  tied  up, 
to  prevent  them  fixnn  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  in  doiog  this,  put  six 
small  stakes,  at  equal  distances,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  pot ;  then  pass  a 
strip  of  matting  with  a  turn  round  each  of  the  stakes,  and  fasten  it ;  the 
stakes  e  ho  old  be  left  three  inches  at  least  higher  that  the  plants,  as  they 
will  require  a  second  tie.  If  the  roots  have  now  found  their  way  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  they  must  be  broken  of!^  or  the  plants  wiU  receive  a 
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great  check  when  finally  removed.  In  re-plunging,  give  them  snfficient 
room  to  prevent  their  being  drawn :  they  will  require  great  attention  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  will,  if  properly  managed,  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  removing  to  the  greenhoose.  The  next  sowing  should  be  made  the 
latter  end  of  March ;  the  same  compost  as  above  mentioned  should  be  used 
for  this  sowing ;  the  same  sized  pots  should  be  used,  and  the  same  number 
of  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  each  pot ;  and  the  treatment  already  men- 
tioned should  be  followed  by  the  beginning  of  May.  If  the  frames  ire 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  some  shady  place  in 
the  open  air ;  they  will  come  into  bloom  the  latter  end  of  June.  Other  sue- 
cessional  sowings  may  be  made  about  the  latter  end  of  May  and  tiie 
middle  of  July ;  these  may  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors,  and 
with  attention  to  watering,  thinning,  and  tying,  as  above  mentioned,  they 
will  come  into  bloom  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  middle  of  October. 
The  last  of  these  sowings  should  be  removed  to  a  frame  as  soon  as  there 
appears  danger  of  frost  The  next  sowing,  which  is  to  provide  plants  for 
blooming  through  the  winter  months,  should  be  made  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. Great  attention  is  necessary  at  this  time,  to  prevent  them  from 
damping  oK,  as  mignonette  is  very  liable  to  damp  ofiT  in  dull  weather,  and  is 
likewise  very  impatient  of  water,  which  should  be  applied  in  the  morning : 
then  the  foliage  will  become  dry  before  night  For  this  sowing  I  should 
use  smaller  pots — giving  them  good  drainage — and  use  the  compost  pre- 
viously recommended.  In  preparing  the  firame  for  them,  it  should  be  raised 
well  behind,  so  that  it  may  incline  nicely  towards  the  south,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  benefit  of  the  sun;  the  bottom  of  the  frame  should  be  covered 
with  old  rubbish  of  any  kind ,  over  this  throw  a  lot  of  rough  coal  ashes,  and 
on  this  place  six  or  seven  inches  of  sifted  ashes.  It  must  be  arranged  so 
that  when  the  pots  are  plunged  they  may  not  be  more  than  ten  inches  from 
the  ^ass.  When  the  seeds  are  vegetated,  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  and 
the  plants  will  begin  to  flower  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  for  more  than  two  months.  The  last  sowing  should  be  made  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  using  the  same  sort  of  soil 
and  pots,  and  preparing  the  frame  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the 
last  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  every  respect,  and  by  the  latter  end  of 
February  the  plants  will  begin  flower.  The  glass  must  be  covered  every 
night  with  mats,  and  some  long  litter  put  round  the  frame,  to  prevent  the 
fit)8t  firom  injuring  the  plants.  In  being  thinned,  the  plants  should  be  left 
as  near  one  size  as  possible  in  each  pot,  keeping  the  largest  in  some  and  the 
smallest  in  others ;  this  will  give  a  longer  succession  of  bloom.  If  these  re- 
marks be  attended  to,  a  regular  supply  of  mignonette  will  be  insured. — 
JoHif  MacArdell,  Foreman,  Castle  Hill  Crardens. [We  append  the  fol- 
lowing, being  the  remarks  of  an  experienced  mignonette  grower  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London.] — ^The  mignonette  sown  in  September  and  kept  in 
cold  frames,  and  protected  from  rain  and  frost,  with  as  much  light  and  air 
as  can  be  given  through  the  winter,  will  be  in  flower  early  in  April,  and 
will  be  much  stronger,  hardier,  and  earlier  in  flower  than  that  sown  in 
spring.    If  it  be  necessary  to  retard  the  flowering  of  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
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it  can  readily  be  effected  by  pinching  oat  the  points  of  the  shoots  abont 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  spring-sown  mignonette  comes  in  veiy  well 
to  socceed  that  sown  in  September.  The  Joly  sowing  should  be  in  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  continue  to  flower  tlupogh  the  win- 
ter. The  sowing  recoimnended  the  latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October,  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  through  the  months  of  November 
and  December, — at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London — from  the  necessity 
there  would  be  in  severe  frosty  weather  of  keeping  the  covering  on  for  sev- 
eral successive  days.  The  fdantB  being  young  and  weak,  would  most  likely 
perish  by  damp.— (GorvL  Jmr^  p.  77^  1849.) 


Art.  n.     Domutie  Mtiees. 


The  Isabella  Geafe. — I  write  to  enquire  about  the  Diana  grape,  of  which 
I  have  seen  so  favorable  a  notice, — and  to  know  if  it  is  really  harify  nndgood, 
I  do  not  dare  to  leave  my  Isabella  grape  vine  exposed  to  the  weather  in 
winter ;  the  buds  would  be  injured,  and  the  fruit  prove  abortive.  Indeed,  I 
have  lost  one  entirely,  that  girted  deven  and  a  half  inches  at  the  ground,  and 
bore  finely,  by  leaving  it  exposed  a  few  winters  since.  It  was  killed  to  the 
root,  and  never  started  again,  althou^  it  was  alive  (at  root),  and  bled  enor- 
mously, the  sap  forcing  out  through  the  bark  in  all  directions.  I  raised,  this 
year,  about  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  ("seventy-one  bunches)  of  the  finest 
Isabella  grapes  I  ever  saw.  The  vine  I  had  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  two 
and  a  half  years  since.  It  girts  nine  inches  at  the  ground.  It  is  now  shel- 
tered with  long  strawy  and  bound  in  with  list,  and  was  pruned  December  1. 
This  is  the  only  grape  worth  a  farthing,  in  this  extreme  cold  climate,  for  out 
door  culture,  unless  the  Diana  will  prove  hardy.  The  Catawba  wSl  not  go 
and  that  is  the  *'  end  onH." — YovrSy  Truhfy  Alex.  JoHifSTON,^jR.  Wucastdy 
Muy  January,  1850. 

TRAMSPLAimiie  LAROE  Trees  uf  WiivTER* — ^I  soo  Mr.  Downing  still 
btdds  on  to  the  hard  work,  pickaxe,  old  fashion  idea  of  digging  up  trees  and 
setting  them  out  again  when  everything  is  froze  hard.  It  is  hard,  expensive 
work,  and  is  not  a  whit  surer  than  my  way,  and  twice  as  costly.  My  way  is, 
in  a  few  words,  to  transplant  large  evergreens  and  other  trees ;  select  the 
Trees  in  February  or  March ;  cover  their  fixnsen  roots  with  evergreen  boughs, 
a  fi)ot  deep,  or  more,  and  keep  the  fh)et  thtrt.  Dig  the  hole  in  April,  or  last 
of  March,  for  the  tree,  and  then  go  and  get  the  tree,  roots,  frost  and  all ;  set 
it  out  first  rate,  and  it  will  grow  first  rate.  I  have  now  Norway  pines  twenty- 
feet  high,  planted  as  above,  three  years  since, — splendid  trees  now. — Yotars 
irwbfy  A.  JoHivsTOR,  Jr.,  Wiicameij  Afe.,  January^  1850. 

Seedliko  Pears  in  Vermont. — ^Mr.  L.  C.  Udal,  of  P(Mnfret,  exhibited 
five  kinds  of  seedling  pears,  at  the  show  of  the  Windsor  Coun^  Agricultural 
Society ;  all  of  good  appearance,  and  two  of  such  degree  of  excellence,  that 
the  Committee  felt  themselves  justified  in  awarding  to  him  the  Discretiona- 
ry Premium,  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar.    Mr.  Udal  has  other  seedlings, 
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which,  with  those  exhibited,  the  Committee  think  deserve  fiirther  attention 
from  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  September  next,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  doings  of 
the  Society,  in  another  page.  The  place  where  it  will  be  held  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  who  will  report  at  a  future  meeting. — Ed, 

EsTALisHMENT  OF  A  BuREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE. — The  Vermont  Legis- 
lature, at  a  late  session,  voted  to  petition  Congress  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  accordance  with  that  vote,  appointed  a  coomiittee  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  and  report  upon  the  same.  This  report  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  apim>ved  by  the 
•.Governor.    We  shall  notice  it  in  another  number. — Ed, 


Art.  in.    MoMsackuidts  HoHicuUxand  Society, 

Saturday  J  January  5, 1850. — ^The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day— ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  on  opening  the  meeting,  stated  that  it  had  not  been  custom- 
ary to  address  the  members,  yet  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Society,  some 
suggestions  had  occurred  to  him,  which  he  thought  proper  to  lay  before  them. 
His  address  was  as  follows : — 

Crentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society :  Your  unanimous 
sufirages  have  again  placed  me  in  a  position  that  demands  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  cheer  my  path, 
as  I  feel  assured  I  shall  have  your  hearty  cooperation  in  all  my  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  science  of  Horticulture. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed,  has  removed  from  us  one  of  our  respected 
and  beloved  members.  His  munificent  bequest  to  this  Society  demands  our 
gratefiil  remembrance,  and  the  specimens  of  his  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
in  the  highest  branch  of  our  science — ^landscape  gardening — will  com- 
mand the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  who  visit  the  spot  rendered  so  lovely 
by  the  genius  of  his  own  elevated  mind. 

Landscape  Gardening  is  a  branch  of  Horticulture,  which  the  wealthy  asAy 
in  other  countries,  can  cany  out  with  success,  but  in  our  extensive  and  free 
domains,  eveiy  industrious  and  enterpnstng  man,  with  a  love  of  Nature 
cherished  within  his  breast,  may  surround  himself  with  the  beautiful. 

Improvements  in  this  department  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  late 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  the  Hod.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Brookline,  J.  P. 
Gushing,  Esq.  of  Watertown,  Hoa,  M.  P..  Wilder,  and  Samuel  Downer,  Jr., 
Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  and  Otis  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Lynn.  Nor  can  I  refrain 
from  noticing  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  nurseries  generaUy,  but 
more  particulaily  in  the  respective  eetabliiduneBts  of  Messrs.  Winship,  of 
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Brighton,  and  Messrs.  Hovey,  of  Cambridge.  Before  I  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject, allow  me  to  recommend  for  yonr  consideration,  the  propriety  of  so 
amending  the  By-Laws,  as  to  provide  for,  and  establish  a  Professorship  of 
Landscape  Grardening. 

Persons  extensively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  the  market,  or 
for  their  own  use,  have  probably  noticed  the  vast  number  of  insects  which 
prey  upon,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  fruit,  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  opening 
of  the  flower  bud  to  the  period  of  its  maturity.  To  counteract  these  devas- 
tations, some  persons  have  placed  bottles,  partly  filled  with  sweetened  water, 
among  the  branches  of  their  trees,  thus  destrojring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
insects  without  discriminating  between  friends  and  foes.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  Professor  of  Entomology  for  his  investigation,  and  should  he 
consider  it  a  fit  subject  for  a  public  lecture,  or  lectures,  he  might  be  solicited 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  research,  in  that,  or  some  other  way,  to  the 
members  of  this  Society  and  the  public.  I  would  further  suggest,  that  the 
Professor  of  Botany,  and  also  the  Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry,  be 
c<Hi8ulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  delivering  one  or  more  lectures  annually, 
on  the  respective  subjects  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  premiums  ofiered,  and  the  gratuities  given  by  the  Society,  for  many 
years  past,  have  produced  a  laudable  competition  among  the  cultivators  of 
excellent  vegetables,  beautiful  flowers,  and  delicious  fruits.  As  a  natural 
result,  corresponding  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  management  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c.,  in  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and  Conservatory,  but 
not  to  that  extent,  probably,  that  would  have  been  made,  had  the  Socie^  of- 
fered liberal  premiums  for  the  best  conducted,  JooBi  productive,  and  econom- 
ically managed  establishments.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  premi- 
ums be  ofifered,  and  gratuities  be  given  by  the  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
a  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  should  be,  to  visit  and 
examine  such  places,  as  the  proprietors  thereof  shall  invite  them  so  to  do,  at 
such  times  and  as  oflen  as  they  may  deem  proper,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice having  been  given  to  the  gardener,  superintendent  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  the  same ;  that  the  Committee  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  general  management,  and  state  of  cultivation  on  the  premises, 
and  to  report  to  the  Society  the  most  succeesfbl  cuUivators  at  homty  as  the 
other  Conmiittees  report  the  finest  products  exhibited  tn  the  Hall  of  the 
Society. 

The  Hall  of  the  Society  is  well  located,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
present  weekly  and  minor  exhibitions  of  the  Society ;  but  it  is  already  found 
to  be  entirely  too  limited  for  the  larger  displays.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  an  arrangement  be  made  to  have  the  Annual  EMbiiion^  in  September 
next,  under  a  tent  or  tents  of  ample  dimensions,  in  some  suitable  place  as 
near  the  centre  of  the  city  as  possible.  Such  a  show  would  probably  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  pursuits  of  Horticulture,  and  in  some  measure  meet  tho 
increasing  demands  of  the  public  for  more  information  on  that  subject  The 
eye,  the  mirror  of  the  tablet  of  memory,  will  ever  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
pioneer  in  Horticultnial  science ;  it  should  be  first  consulted,  by  being  brought 
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in  contact  with  the  oseftil  and  beaatifiil — that  the  impreesimiB  made  might 
be  contemplated — carried  away  and  acted  upon.  For  this  purpose  a  larger 
Hall  will  soon  be  necessary.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  our 
present  resources  should  be  husbanded  with  as  much  economy  as  a  liberal 
and  progressive  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  will  permit,  to 
enable  it,  at  no  distant  day,  to  erect  a  Temple  which  shall  be  an  ornament  to 
the  City,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Society  and  the 
public. 

When  the  Society  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  place  for  its  exhibi- 
tions, then,  as  soon  as  its  funds  will  permit,  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land 
for  an  experimental  garden,  so  much  needed,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Society.  Such  an  establishment  would  extend  the 
sphere  of  our  labors,  and  gratify  the  members  by  placing  at  their  command 
fbrther  means  of  usefulness. 

The  third  number  of  the  Transactions  will  be  published  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. This  number  will  complete  the  first  volume,  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  state,  that  a  concise  history  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time,  may  be  expected  in  its  pages,  from  the  pen  of  its  fiivt  Presi- 
dent, General  Dearborn. 

(jentlemen :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  embrace  this  opportunity,  which 
your  kindness  has  given  mo,  to  present  these  suggesti<ms  toir  your  considerar 
tion  and  action,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  wishes  to  cooperate  with  yoo  in  all 
your  endeavors  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  die  advancement 
of  Horticultural  Knowledge. 

The  address,  on  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  was  referred  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  seven,  to  report  upon  the  same  at  a  future  meeting.  The  conmiit- 
tee  were,  J.  S.  Cabot,  C.  M.  Hovey,  C.  Newhall,  J.  Breck,  W.  R.  Austin, 
Rev.  D.  Leach,  and  S.  W.  Cole. 

The  committe  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  nominate  a  Comnuttee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  year,  reported  the  names  of  the  following  members: 

J.  Breck,  (chairman,)  J.  S.  Cabot,  D.  Haggerston,  A.  D.  Williams,  Jr., 
W.  R.  Austin,  J.  P.  Allen,  Jos.  Lovitt,  O.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Jas.  Nu- 
gent, A.  McLennan,  E.  A.  Story,  and  E.  Wight  The  report  was  accepted, 
with  the  power  of  the  conmiittee  to  fill  vacancies. 

The  Committee  on  the  Libraiy  reported  in  part 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cabot,  a  medal  or  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  ten 
doUarSf  was  \oted  to  D.  T.  Curtis,  for  specimens  of  Easter  Beuir^,  and  other 
pears  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Jas.  R.  Hayes,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  12th. 

EaMbiied* — ^Fruits  :  From  D.  T.  Curtis,  Easter  Benn^  pears,  well  ripened 
and  in  fine  condition.  Fnnn  J.  F.  AUen,  Or^>e8 — ^Black  Hamburgh,  West^ 
St  Peter's,  Whortley  Hall  Seedling,  Syrian,  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  These 
grapes  were  fresh,  well  preserved,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh,  especially,  re- 
tained much  of  their  flavor. 
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January  12Ul — An  adjoorned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day — 
Vice  President,  B.  V.  French,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stickney  fnresented  the  report  of  Finance,  which  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  in  accordance  with  the  provisionB  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  said  Society,  submit  the  following  Report  of  its  Financial  condi- 
tion, as  it  existed  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1850,  as  per  Treasur- 
er's accounts,  all  of  which  the  Committee  find  to  be  correetly  cast,  and 
properly  Touched  :— 

Receipts  por  the  Year  1849. 
Balance  of  Cash  on  hand,  .....        $81  74 

From  Mount  Auburn,       .  .  .  .  .  .      3582  43 

Dividend  Mass.  Hospital  life  Ins.  Co.,     .  .  .  .       170  90 

«       Worcester  Raihroad,     .  .  .  .  .88  00 

«       Old  Colony      «  .  .  .  .  .45  00 

Joeiah  Bradlee,  Esq.  on  Mortgage,  .  .  .    10,000  00 

Treasurer's  Note  discounted  at  Tremont  Bank,  .  .  .        980  00 

DonationofE.  Beck,  Esq 35  00 

Sales  of  Railroad  stocks,  .  .  .  .  .     3,571 75 

Rent  of  Store, 1,000  00 

One  half  Taxes  paid  by  Mr.  Bowditch,   .  .  .97  50 

Rent  of  Hall, 863  55 

Admission  Fees,  .  .  .  .130  00 

110  75 
210  25 
85800 


Receipts  at  door,  semi-annual  Exhibition,' 

**         "         annual  " 

Assessments  collected,    . 


$20,743  13 

PATMElfTS  POR  THE  YeaR  1849. 

Paid  Mortgage  Note, $15,00000 

Interest  on  the  same  for  6  montbi. 

375  00 

Taxes  on  Real  Estate,     . 

195  00 

Treasurer's  Note  at  Tremont  Bank, 

1,000  00 

Repairs  and  alterations,   . 

25689 

Gold  Medals,       . 

110  00 

45000 

Drafb  on  account  of  Transactions, 

193  88 

Expenses  for  Annual  Exhibition, 

32400 

*^        *^  semi- Annual  Exhibition, 

218  00 

Premiums  and  gratuities, 

1,350  00 

Salaries,  and  care  of  Hall 

42800 

Interest  on  $10,000  Mcnlgage,    . 

30000 

Miscellaneous  Items, 

218  65 

Cash  in  Treasury  Janoary  1, 1850, 

2422Si 

$;J0,74313 
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OuTiTANDING  ClAIMS  AOAIIVST  THE  SoCIETT,  JaN.  1,  1850. 

Unpaid  Bills $900  00 

Mctm^mndtJii*  check  due  Joeiah  Bradlee,  Esq.  to  pay  note  at  Tre- 

mont  Bank,    .......      1,000  00 

For  repiLj  re  liiid  furniture  of  Library,        ....        40000 

Promiums  and  gratuities  for  1849,  ....     1,500  00 

"  1848,  .  .  .  .200  00 


#4,000  00 

Mortgage  on  Real  Estate, 

• 

10,000  00 

Property  or  the  Society. 

Real  Estate  in  School  St,           .            .            . 

.$36^000  00 

Puniiture,  3  Chandeliers, 

.   39000 

2  Bmdlee  Vases, 

.    150  00 

2  Marble  Vases, 

.     9000 

Jonee  Vase,    .... 

.     75  00 

tilnss  Ware,  &c. 

.   90000 

Safe,&c 

.   30000 

Flower  Stands,  Tables,  &c.,  . 

.    30000 

2,205  00 

library,      *..... 

• 

1,500  00 

Permanent  FuNns. 

Appleton  Fund,           .... 

.$1,000  00 

Lyman        *'               .... 

.    1,000  00 

Lowell        "               .... 

.    1,000  00 

Bt^dlee       "                .... 

.      50000 

3,500  00 

$43,205  00 
The  donation  of  Mr.  Bradlee  was  $1000,  and  there  remains  to  be  invested 
Bfi  a  permiinent  fund,  $500. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  original  Mortgage  on  their  Real  Estate,  has  been  re- 
duced from  J^Uen  thousand  doUaars  to  ten  thousand  dollars^  and  that  the 
Society  will  soon  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the  last  named,  viz. :  ten  thousand 
doUisrSf  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman, 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  >  _,.  ^        . 

r  a  >  Fmance  Committee. 

JosiAH  Stickney,  ) 

A  commumcation  was  received  from  the  Executors  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Theodore  Lyman,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive  the 
Legacy  and  discharge  the  Executors. 

Voted,  That  the  Finance  Committee,  Messrs,  M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  Stickney, 
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and  O.  J<^msoii,  have  fbU  power  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the  aforesaid 
ESzecutofs. 

The  committee  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  varioos  Horticultmul  So- 
cieties, made  their  report,  which  was  referred  to  the  C(Hnmittee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Kentucky  Horticul- 
tural Society,  requesting  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  comply  with  their  request 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments be  required  to  appoint  the  day  for  holding  the  Annual  Exhibition  in 
September  next,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  January  26th. 

JSdbt&ifid— Fruits  :  From  D.  T.  Curtis,  Pears— Easter  Buerr^,  two  dishes, 
one  fine,  the  other  green  and  indifferent ;  presented  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  results  of  different  modes  of  ripening.  From  J.  Owen,  Apple — ^from 
Vermont;  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  establishing  Premiums  for 
1850,  approved  by  the  Executive  Committe : 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR   1860. 

Amount  appropriatxd,  Four  Humdrxd  and  Fiftt  Dollari. 
PROSPECTIVE   PRIZES. 
For  objects  to  be  originated  subsequent  to  A.  D.  1846,  and  which,  aAer  a 
trial  of  five  years,  shall  be  deemed  equal,  or  superior,  in  quality,  and  other 
characteristics,  to  any  now  extant. 

For  the  best  Seedling  Fear,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  960  00 

«      "    «          «        Apple,          "             "        "       ."          .        .  60  00 

u      a    it         u       Hardy  Grape,            "        h       u          .        .  go  00 

"      "    "          "        Plum,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal,     .  40  00 

"      "    "         "       Cherry,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,             .  40  00 

«      "    "          "        Strawberry,  the  Lyman  Plate,                 .  50  00 

"      "    "          «       Raspberry,  the  Bradlee  Plate,  40  00 

«      "    «          «       Hardy  Rose,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  .  60  00 
"      "    "          "        Camellia  Japonica,  the  Society's  large  Gold 

Medal, 60  00 

«      "    *'         «        Azalea  Indica,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,   .  40  00 

««      "    «         "       Tree  Paeonia,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal.  40  00 

<<      «<    «         «       Herbaceous  Pasonia,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,  .  40  00 

«      «    "          «        Potato,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  .  60  00 

PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS  DURING  THE   SEASON. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the 

season,  the  Lowell  plate,  valued  at  .                                              .  $20  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  .  .  12  00 
AwLRS.— For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  August,                                                               .  6  00 

For  the  next  best  do.,                                                                  .  4  00^ 
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Vor  ihe  best  twelve  Automii  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satar 
day  in  November,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Far  I  he  best  twelve  Winter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day in  December,  ..... 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Black  tfE HE  iiis. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  ibe  next  best  do.,         ..... 

CiisHn^Ea.— For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  . 
For  i\\ii  next  best  do.,         ..... 

CcrftttANT*  — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes. 
For  Ihc  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Fios.— For  t  tie  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  ibe  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Qoo!S£BEAi!Ti:a-— For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  I  he  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Gbafes. — Fur  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before 
the  first  Saturday  in  July,  .... 

For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Far  ihe  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  subsequently  to  the 
finit  Saturday  in  July,    ..... 

For  lUt!  next  best  do.,        ..... 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Native  Grapes, 

For  I  he  next  best  do.,         ..... 

Mt?3S  Mei-o:^-— For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  in  open  culture,  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  Saturday  in  September,     . 
For  \\\t}  next  best  do.,  raised  by  open  culture,  on  or  before  the 
last  Saturday  in  September,       .... 

NiCT ARISES. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  the  next  best  do.,         ..... 

FsAcn^s. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or 
before  the  second  Saturday  in  July, 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

For  ihe  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  in  open  culture,    . 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

FiARs.^For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year,  with 
a,  wriuen  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate, . 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day m  August,  ...... 

For  I  he  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Foribe  best  twelve  Autumn  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day in  November,  ..... 

For  ibe  next  best  do.,        ..... 

For  I  be  best  twelve  Winter  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Satur- 
day in  December,  ..... 

Fur  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Pi^mi.— For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 


6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 

3  00 

10  00 

7  00 

LO  00 

7  00 

5  00 

3  00 

5  00 


3  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

15  00 

10  00 

6  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

10  00 

6  00 

6  00 

3  00 

) 
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QuiscES.— For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 
Baspbbrries. — For  the  best  specimens,  Dot  less  than  two  boxes, 

For  the  next  best  do.,        . 
Strawberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 


.  $ry   00 

3  OO 

5  00 

3  00 

t3  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2a  ofj* 

IS  00 

800 

a  00 

1  00 

20  00 

12  00 

8  00 

a  00 

4  00 

10  00 

7  00 

,5  00 

15  OO 


PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS. 
T\>  ht  awarded  on  the  first  day  of  (he  Annual  Exhibition  in  S^tetnb^r, 
Apfus. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Society's  Plate,  valued  at  ...  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  specimens,  of  one  variety, 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

Tsars. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Lyman  Plate,  valued  at  .... 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 
For  the  next  best  do.,        ..... 

AssoRTSD  Fruit. — For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds. 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 

Grapes. — For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  Lyman 
Plate,     ....... 

For  the  second  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  the  Brad 
lee  Plate,  ...... 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each. 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

Peaches. — For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve, 

9450  00 

niT*  The  Prizes  and  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  days : 
For  Cherries,  forced  Grapes,  forced  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  on  ihe  last 

Saturday  in  July. 
For  Summer  Apples,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Summer  Pears  and 

Raspberries,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August. 
For  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Musk 

Melons,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 
For  Autumn  Apples,  Figs,  Autumn  Pears,  and  Quinces,  on  the  last  Sattirday 

in  November. 
For  Winter  Apples,  "Winter  Pears,  New  Pears,  and  for  the  "  Exhibition  dur- 
ing the  season,''  on  the  last  Saturday  in  December. 

DI7*  Competitors  for  Prizes  are  particularly  referred  to  the  Rules  and  Regn* 
lations,  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Committee. 

VOL.  XVI. VO.  II.  12 
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925  00 


15  00 


6  00 
4  00 


PRIZES  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND  DESIGNS. 

Amount  appropriated.  Six  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

DISPLAY  OF  GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,  IN  POTS,  THROUGH   THE 

SEASON. 
For  the  best  display  of  Greenboase  Plants,  in  pots,  through  the  sea- 
son, tbe  Appleton  Gold  Medal,  rained  at     . 
For  tbe  second  best  display  of  do.,  the  Society's  Silver  Gilt  Medal, 
valued  at       ......  . 

DISPLAY   OF  GREENHOUSE   PLANTS,  IN  POTS 
To  be  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May 
P^LAJiGONiuMs. — Class  I. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties, 
grown  in  eight-inch  pots,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

Clasi  II. — For  the  best  six  new  and  rare  varieties,  grown  in  large 
pots,  a  prize  of  . 
For  tbe  second  best  do.,    .... 

EosE^.^ — For  the  best  six  varietie-s  of  Tea,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  or 
Bengal,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       .... 

Ccrr  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

FtfCEsiis.^For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 

Cactus.^— For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  tbe  second  best  do.,     .... 

CAU^EoLiLKiAS.— 'For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     . 
Cine  K  Ad  I  is. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of 
For  tbe  second  best  do.,    .... 

HcATirs.^For  the  best  varieties,  a  prize  of     . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

Various  Sorts. — For  the  best  display  of  various  sorts  of  Green- 
house Plants,  not  less  than  twelve  pots,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best  display, 
Htaclnths. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties. 
For  the  second  best  do.,     . 
TirLiPs.™pfizes  to  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of    . 
For  tbe  second  best  do.,     .... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        .... 

Pa:nsi£s. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        .... 

HAWTnoB.Ns. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 
For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of     . 
For  the  second  best  do.,     .... 


6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
4  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 
6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
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Haxdt  AZALK4S.— Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prise  of     . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 

Shxubbt  Pjbonus.— Frizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prise  of         ...  . 

For4he  second  best  do.,    ...... 

For  the  best  display,  ...... 

Hbabacbovs  P2011U8. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in 
June. 

For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  va^ 
rieties,  a  prize  of  .....  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ...... 

For  the  best  display,  ...... 

FisKS. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  a  prise  of        .  .  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

For  the  best  display,         ...... 

Habut  Roses. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of    . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 

For  the  best  display,         ..... 
Class  n. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prise  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 
Class  III. 
Haadt  Pbepbtual  Rosbs. — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prise  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  best  display,  ..... 

Pkauuk  Rosis.— For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  a 
prise  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  not  less  than  four  do.,    . 

For  the  third  best  do.,  not  less  than  four  do., 
CAmRATioN  Aim  PicoTBB  PiNKs. — Priscs  to  be  awarded  third  Satur< 
day  in  July. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prise  of        .  .  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  best  display,  ..... 

Maoiiouas. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  a  prise  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 
HABnv  Rhododbhdbohs..— For  the  best  display  of  the    season,  a 
prize  of  ....... 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 
Boitblb  Hollthooxs. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  July. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prise  of     . 
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VeiT  ihe  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 
DotsLE  Bil.-;ams.~ Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  August 

For  Ihe  best  display,  a  prize  of     . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

Fur  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 
FntosEs,— Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  August. 

For  ihe  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 
Gehmas  Asters. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

For  the  best  display  a  prize  of      . 

Fot  Ihe  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,        ..... 


.   $4  00 

2  00 

1. 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

- 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  DESIGNS,  &c. 

FEIZES  TO  BE  AWARDED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Yasi  B^ravfiTS.^For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  firadlee  Vases,  a 
prize  of  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at     . 
For  ihc  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Vases, 

For  ihe  second  best  do.,    ..... 

PAHLoii  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  parlor, 
For  ihe  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  the  third  best  do.,       ..... 

For  the  fourth  best  do.,     ..... 

Fox  Plants.— For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty  Pot 
Plants,  a  prize  of  ....  • 

For  the  second  best  do.,    ..... 

For  iha  third  best  do.,        . 
For  the  fourth  best  do.,     . 
Cockscomb.— For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

BALSAws.-^For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prize  of     . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ..... 

DifiLi AS. ^Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September. 

Division  A. 
Premier  Prize.— Yot  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  the  So- 
ciety's Silver  Medal,      ...... 

^^dmm  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower,      .... 

V&risui  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  buff,  or  orange ;  purple  or 
maroon;   crimson  or  claret;    very  dark;  white;   edged  or 
tipped ;  scarlet ;  pink  or  rose ;  striped  lilac,  a  prise  of  91  00 
etch,       ........ 

Division  B. — Class  I. 
For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms. 
For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 
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•6  00 
4  00 


Class  II. 
For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms,  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

Class  HI. 
For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,      . 
For  the  second  best  do.,    .... 

Hkrbaceous  Pebinnials. — For  the  best  display  through  the 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal, 
For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of 
For  the  third  best  do.,       . 
AxNUALs. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  the  Society'; 
Silver  Medal,     ..... 

For  the  second  best  display,  a  prize  of    . 

For  the  third  best  do.,        .... 

Camellias. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Febmary. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cat  flowers,  with  foliage,  a 

prize  of  . 
For  the  second  best  do.,    ...... 

CimiBSB  PftuiaosE. — Frizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 
For  the  best  six  plants,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties,  in  pots,   . 
For  the  second  best  do.    do.,        ..... 

GassNHonsB  Azaleas.— Frizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in 
March. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots,  .... 

For  the  second  best  do.    do.,        ..... 

Floweriro  Shrubs.— For  the  best  display,  during  the  season,  a 
prize  of .  .  .  .  .        '  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,     ...... 

For  the  third  best  do.    do.,  •  *        . 

•537  00 

PKIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  TO  BE  AWARDED  AT  THE  WEEKLY 

EXHIBITIONS. 
Ahovht  appropriated,  Ohe  Huhdred  AMD  Thirteeh  Dollars,     f  113  00 
For  the  best  six  Pot  Plants,  of  different  varieties,  a 

prize  of  .  .  .  .  92  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,    .  .  .  .  .100 

For  the  best  large  Bouquet  for  vases  or  parlor,  composed 

of  flowers  gracefully  arranged,  a  prize  of        .  .      1  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  Bouquets,  of  any  description,  .      1  00 

•650  00 
PRIZES  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Ahoukt  Appropriated,  Ohs  Hundred  afd  Fiftt  Dollars. 
AsPAiAous. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  less  than  three  bunches, 

a  prize  of  .  .  .  .       3  00 

For  the  seccmd  best  do.,  a  prize  of  •  •  .       2  00 
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Beets. — For  the  best  (pare  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not  less 

than  twelve  roots,  a  prize  of     . 
Broccoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  a  prixe  of 
Beans. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  a  prize  of 
For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  Beans,  not  less  than  two  qaartSj 
a  prize  of  .....  . 

For  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  beans,  a  prize  of 

Horseradish. — Best  during  the  season, 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  drumhead  cabbage,  daring  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  • 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Carrots. — For  the  best  exhibited,  a  prize  of  . 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  and  largest,  daring  the  season,  not  less 

than  three  heads,  a  prize  of      . 

For  the  second  beat  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Cblbrt.— For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  six  roots, 

a  prize  of  .....  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Corn. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  com,  not  less  than  twelve 

ears,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Cucumbers.— For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  ftnt  Sat 

urday  of  June,  a  priz€  of  ...  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  culture,  a  prize  of 

Eoa  Plants. — The  best  display,  during  the  season,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  •  . 

Lbttuce. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in  July, 

a  prize  of  .....  . 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Potatoes. — For  the  best  nen  seedling,  of  superior  quality,  for  the 
table,  a  prize  of . 
For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  August  1,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  hest  do.,  a  prize  of  •  .  . 

Peas — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  a  prize  of 
Ahubarb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Saturday 
in  July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  a  priie  of 
For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

Squashes. — For  the  best  pure  Canada  squashes,  not  less  than  six  in 
number,  a  prize  of        ....  . 

For  the  greatest  variety  exhibited,  during  the  season,  a  prize  of 

ToiTATOBS.^For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

ViaiTABLEs. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  weekly 

exhibitions,  during  the  season,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 
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Horticultural  Operations  for  February.  95 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  anDual  ezhibi- 

tioD,  a  prize  of  .                                                         .           .  f  10  00 

For  the  second  best  do.,  a  prize  of           .           .            .           .  6  00 
For  any  new  variety  of  vegetables  suitable  for  the  table,  and 

worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedhng  potatoes,  a  prize  of  5  00 


•150  00 
The  Regalations  are  nearly  the  same  as  heretofore.  (See  Vol.  XIV,  p.  130.) 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS, 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  YiifES  in  the  greenhouse  and  early  vineiy  will  now  begin  to  swell 
their  bads,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  well  advanced :  syringing 
should  therefore  be  kept  up  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  line  weather,  until 
all  the  eyes  are  nearly  broken ;  if  there  is  any  tendency  of  the  vines  to  push 
only  at  the  ends,  the  shoots  should  be  bent  down,  or  turned  horizontally, 
wliich  will  generally  make  them  push  evenly.  They  need  not  be  tied  up  to 
the  trellis  firmly  till  the  eyes  have  advanced  half  an  inch  or  more.  Give  abun- 
dance of  air  in  good  weather,  and  do  not  attempt  to  force  the  growth :  the 
old  adage  of  ^  haste  makes  waste,"  holds  true  in  regard  to  grape  growing, 
if  in  nodiing  else.  Vines  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  into  the  house  for  a 
succession.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in,  placing  them  in  pots  in  a  litde 
bottom  heat    Vines  in  the  open  air  may  be  pruned  the  last  of  the  month. 

Fio  Trees,  in  pots,  will  now  begin  to  break,  and  will  need  occasional 
syringing. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots  may  be  brought  in  for  a  succession,  and  those  already 
advanced,  should  be  carefully  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  air  and  light :  water  liberally.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  seeds  for  producing  new  varieties. 

Root  Grafting  may  be  commenced  now,  if  the  stocks  have  been  taken 
up  and  laid  in  as  we  directed  last  fall. 

Pruning  Orchards  may  be  commenced  now,  choosing  good  weather 
for  the  labor :  by  beginning  now  much  valuable  time  is  saved,  which  will 
be  wanted  when  the  season  is  more  advanced. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  still  be  cut  Preserve  them  by  inserting  their 
ends  in  a  box  of  earth,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Cameixias  will  still  be  in  full  bloom,  and  will  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  occasional  syringing.  Keep  the  plants  clear  of  yellow  leaves, 
and  wash  them  carefully  if  they  become  dusty.    Inarching  and  grafting 
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should  be  done  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow :  cuttingB  struck  last  aatumn 
should  now  be  potted  off:  continue  to  impregnate  the  flowers,  if  seeds  are 
wanted. 

Pelargoniums,  will  now  come  forward  more  rapidly ;  such  as  need  it 
should  now  have  a  final  shift  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  have  the  shoots 
tied  out  to  neat  stakes.  Plants  not  wanted  for  flowering  before  May,  should 
now  be  topped,  in  order  to  make  them  compact  and  bushy  specimens :  water 
rather  more  liberally  than  last  month.  Give  an  abundance  of  air,  and  do 
not  crowd  the  plants. 

Japan  Lilies  will  now  require  to  be  repotted — put  them  in  a  light  soil, 
and  do  not  water  much  until  the  shoots  have  advanced  three  or  four  inches. 

Stephanotus  Floribundus,  should  now  be  repotted,  and  the  shoots  tied 
up  neatly  to  a  balloon  trellis :  place  the  plant  in  a  good  bottom  heat  to  give 
it  a  good  start 

Fuchsias  should  now  be  repotted,  watered,  and  started  into  growth  if  they 
are  wanted  for  blooming  in  May.    Cuttings  should  be  put  in  now. 

Azaleas  will  soon  begin  to  flower,  and  will  require  to  be  watered  rather 
more  liberally. 

Cactuses  will  begin  to  grow,  and  will  need  more  water. 

Carnation  and  Picotee  seeds  may  now  be  planted.  Old  plants  in 
frames  should  be  aired  in  good  weather. 

Hydrangea  Japonica  should  now  be  shifted  and  brought  into  the 
house.    Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now. 

Salvias  of  the  various  kinds  should  be  propagated  now,  for  a  sommer 
stock  for  bedding  out 

AcHiMENEs  should  be  potted  ofl^  and  more  bulbs  started  for  a  successional 
bloom. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month,  in  the  open  ground,  and  be 
protected  with  frames. 

Begonias  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Verbenas  raised  from  cuttings  late  in  the  season  should  now  be  potted 
ofil    Seeds  may  be  sown  now. 

Abiartllises  may  now  be  potted. 

Dahlias  for  early  flowering  should  now  be  potted,  and  if  young  plants 
are  wanted,  the  cuttings  should  be  put  in.  Seeds  for  raising  new  sorts  should 
be  planted  now. 

Ten  Week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  other  tender  annual  seeds, 
should  now  be  planted  in  frames  or  boxes. 

Roses  will  now  begin  to  flower,  and  will  need  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
and  repeated  syringing  over  the  foliage:  water  occasionally  with  liquid 
guano,  and  fumigate  often  to  destroy  the  aphis. 

ScHizANTHusES  should  uow  havo  a  final  shift  into  large  pots. 

Veronica  Speciosa  should  now  be  repotted,  and  cuttings  put  in  for  a 
yoong  stock. 

Heaths  should  be  liberally  watered,  and  fireely  syringed :  cuttings  may 
now  be  successfully  put  in. 

Plants  in  Frames,  should  be  well  aired  in  all  good  weather. 
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to  READERS  AND  TORREBPONDENTS. 

A  r  (lie  fugeiit  dmre  of  ittaiiv  frieiitls  whci  tlGBire  to  &ee  tlir 
Ma^a^.ine  circuiting  more  widely,  and  awaken  a  gteuer  \mc  for 
UckrUcuJture  in  erery  putt  wf  tlic  ccjuntry,  wc  ha^<^  coiicladed  to 
ixtae  it  liereJt^er  u^  a  year;  nnd  we  iimy  appeal  tn  otir  dititnni 
&iefi<ls  and  iiulijicjiberfl  to  aid  nn  tn  extetidirig  iu  ctrcuJution.  The 
nt  numW  t«  an  cartient  of  what  wc  inlcnci  to  do  to  makr 
<  <>/  i*Uga^inc»  what  we  have  ever  intended  it  should  be,  a  com- 
plete exponent  of  iho  pragreas  of  Horliculmriil  Science.  We 
unmld  direct  lite  attention  of  gur  friends  to  the  Fruspectiiv  of  the 
Hi!  Ibr  i8Mh 

1%'jjtorj  iif  agftetihural  jicriodteah  and  iii-.wsiiqperN^  nith  wrjniii 
we  exchangei  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  ihc  prospccmg  of  the 
SijCTKWiVTfr  T01.CIMI,  and  thf?  rcdnotton  in  price  to  $2  a  year. 

E?^  Amateurs,    cti1iivaton»,   and   nitrserytneu,  having   new  or 
TB  or  fniitf,  will  confer  a   fjivor  by  *tnd* 
.„ij  .-i^i.vi*ii^M7  ..^  *uc  i^tJitor  for  examjnation  and  notice, 

Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  20fi  Broadway,  New  York,  i«  our  ngent  in 
thai  <:ity,  and  J.  S.  Water-.,  Baltimore, 

Ite^dfHd^ — Mcnutcript  Communkatiom^  from  R.  B,  l^uchar», 
O.  Tborburn,  A.  lohtfcslon,  Jr.,  A.  II  Ermu 
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JAPAII    LILIES. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

tinving  e  fine  etoelc  of  Uifise  mmrt  hentitiful  Jitiet,  «(liu  them  i 
the  following  [kmes  :-^ 

Lilt  urn  Rpecfo^iim  albums  sect^nd  eiti/, 

LiUum  «peck>&um  ptirrrtatuni,  (loao  apottedf)  large. 
Litiutn  9p«cii>«ium  pnnc;tjilfimt  Hccond  fiue, 

Lilinui  :y  t%rga  while  lowers, 

L.  it|»«cioffttm  alliuroi  iertilk^d  with  liie  ette 

ILP  These  Hn«»  »«  all  hanJ/f  grow  4  t<*  ft  feet  hiflh^  and  H- 
Augtisl  10  OciobQf,  «iii  110  ftrnong  th«  xncmt  yplen^lil  uniftci^'i'p  •■ 

^Vov.  1«  1S49. 

RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ANB  PLANTS. 

HOVKV    ^  Ca 

Oiler  for  sale  iho  folJo^'jiig  hardy  Tr«e«t  Shrub*,  PU*.^i 

Amutmria  iinbricala,  1  t*j  9  fe^^t  hi  eh,  (in  ptrta,)  Fl  f 

Cedrui  deodam^'a  ft*  Joach, 

r    ,  .  ..  ■  \     , 

ISew  I* sun.  '^  ;iij  pOtJi^ 

SjjiruE'a  pn 

J^' •'   ■' iri.in  V  *'M,-ii»i^»,^  !■  iVtir,  (in  pot*,) 

I  >iiri,  a.  ihrvihby  Hpoctei, 

itj--  w  lUi  many  othef  ncw  tree*,  fthrtibi,  &e. 
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HIGHL4ND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  N,  I 

LATE    A     J.    DOWNING    ^ 


20,000  APPLE  TREBt, 

or  ftll  Uit  IcAdifif  ind  Mandard  vnnctiii^,  of  «XC|«.  ibe,  Iroin 

high,  M    $-0  p«^'  Kiinrifri!        For  *a1i'  liv 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Abt.  L  Notice  of  some  Plants  of  Lynnjield,  Danvers, 
Manchester^  ^c,  Sfc.^  Essex  County^  Massachusetts.  By 
John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Physiology  to  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1849,  was  a  bright,  sunny 
day,  with  an  atmosphere  rendered  delightfully  refreshing  hy 
a  fine  southwestern  breeze.  By  previous  arrangement,  a 
number  of  amateurs  and  lovers  of  natural  history,  set  out 
firom  the  goodly  city  of  Salem,  provided  with  such  apparatus 
as  best  subserved  the  purposes  of  the  different  tastes  that 
might  be  found  in  a  mixed  company.  Of  these,  were  disci- 
ples skilled  in  that  gentle  craft,  which  the  simple-hearted 
Izaak  Walton  has  immortalized,  bent  on  luring  the  finny 
tribe  firom  their  watery  haunts ;  and  others,  with  cork,  box, 
and  net,  to  capture  insects,  from  the  vile  bug,  to  the  gor- 
geous butterfly ;  while  others  still,  were  ready  for  never  sa 
rough  a  scramble  through  fen  and  moor,  and  over  crag  and 
rock,  in  quest,  now  of  some  little  plant,  and  then,  as  the  case 
might  be,  of  some  wide  extended  prospect,  which  was  to  be 
gained  by  exertion  of  muscle  and  by  dint  of  patience. 

The  scene  of  this  second  exploration  of  the  season,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  whose  previous  labors 
ia  the  field,  you  may  find  an  account,  if  you  will,  reader,  on 
the  289-295  pages  of  the  volume  for  the  last  year,  was  laid 
oat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Houv 
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Asa  T.  Newhall,  in  Lynnfield,  who  generously  offered  his 
premises  as  a  rendezvous.  It  was  in  front  of  this  old-fash- 
ioned farm-house,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  yellow  locust,  that  we  were  met  by  a  few  in- 
vited scientific  friends  from  Boston,  who  were  bent  on  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  several  geological  and  mineral  features  of 
the  region.  There  were  ledges  of  serpentine,  bowlders  of 
sienites,  and  many  diversified  characters  of  a  peculiarly  wild 
region,  beside.  Of  them  I  may  speak  more  at  length  in  the 
course  of  my  present  remarks. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  well-deserved  fame  of 
our  host,  were  I  to  omit  further  notice  of  the  extraordinary 
vigor  and  thriftiness  perceptible  in  the  copses  and  belts  of 
the  yellow  locust  trees,  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded. 
On  approaching  the  homestead,  (a  fine  specimen,  in  its  way, 
of  the  old  and  long  cultivated  farms  of  Essex  county,)  you 
enter,  as  it  were,  an  avenue  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  of  these 
valuable  trees,  formed  by  the  judicious  permission  and  even 
encouragement  of  their  growth  near  the  stone-walls,  on  each 
side  of  the  public  road.  The  well  known  tendency  of  the 
tree  (Robinia  Pseudacacia  L,)  to  throw  up  from  its  roots 
numerous  suckers,  causes  it  to  be  very  valuable  in  covering 
such  portions  of  the  soil  as  could  not  be  usefully  cultivated 
with  any  thing  else.  When  needed,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  ornament  as  well  as  for  comfort,  shade  and  use, 
these  suckers  may  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
a  row  of  standard  trees  to  grow  into  the  requisite  size  and 
proportion.  As  I  traversed  this  almost  natural  avenue,  I 
easily  fancied  the  exquisite  loveliness  which  it  must  present 
in  the  flowery  month  of  Jime,  when  laden  with  its  myriad 
racemes  of  snowy  white  blossoms,  all  redolent  with  a  per- 
fume alike  grateful  to  the  industrious  bees  and  to  man.  In  a 
small  enclosure,  on  these  same  premises,  I  was  shown  a  thick 
copse  of  the  same  trees,  that  were  left  to  perform  their  own 
pruning,  and  which  had  accommodated  themselves  to  a  very 
unpropitious  looking  mass  of  rocks  ,*  an  area,  without  such 
aid,  that  would  have  produced  little  else  than  worthless 
brambles  or  unsightly  weeds.     The  trunk  of  a  very  large 
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specimen  of  the  yellow  locust  was  lying  near  by ;  the  rem- 
nant of  a  magnificent  individual  tree,  whose  removal  by  the 
axe,  dire  necessity  compelled,  after  it  had  sheltered  many  a 
rood  of  ground,  for  many  a  year. 

The  yellow  locust,  as  it  may  be  well  known  to  every  one 
conversant  with  the  habits  of  destructive  insects,  has  been  a 
difficult  subject  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
committed  upon  its  young  and  rapidly  growing  condition  by 
that  beautiful  coleopterous  insect  the  Clttus  pictus.  Va- 
rious remedies  have  been  suggested ;  of  these,  the  following, 
by  some  person  of  observation,  who  foxmd  that  those  trees 
which  were  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  gener- 
ally escaped.  It  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  the 
Robinia  pseudacacia  to  grow  up  naturally,  as  thick  as  it  will, 
over  lands  especially  appropriated  to  its  culture;  and  the 
casual  notice  of  the  fact  assumed  in  the  suggested  remedy, 
may  suggest  some  valuable  hint,  in  raising  this  beautiful 
and  highly  useful  forest  tree,  of  which  it  is  now  rare  to  meet 
with  specimens  of  natural  size,  and  of  any  considerable  age. 
Judging  from  the  vigor  of  the  trees  on  Mr.  Newhall's  prem- 
ises, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  accidental  or  natural 
condition  has  proved  advantageous. 

While  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  a  botanical  ramble, 
with  a  number  of  our  party,  several  of  whom  composed  our 
corps  in  the  first  exploration,  we  found  that  old  and  familiar 
plant  of  healing  virtues,  naturalizing  itself  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  rock,  and  seeming  as  much  at  home  in  its  artificially 
arranged  habitat,  as  if  it  were  really  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
company  of  Cryptogamic  plants  which  were  luxuriating 
around  it.  It  was,  however,  none  other  than  a  vigorous 
patch  of  the  homely  houseleek,  Sempervivum  tictorum, 
which,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  used  in  Smoland  as  a  pre- 
servative to  the  coverings  of  the  houses;  to  which  end  it 
may  be  easily  made  to  serve,  by  sticking  its  offsets  into  a 
little  earth  or  cow-dung ;  and  from  each  parent  plant,  its  nu- 
merous offspring  spread  over  the  entire  surface,  whether  it 
be  of  tile,  wood,  or  thatch.  I  had  previously  seen  the  same 
vivacious  plant  honored  with  like  care  by  many  painstaking 
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matrons,  who,  skilled  in  the  plainer  phannacopcBia  of  the 
herb  and  simples,  employed  its  soothing  juices  in  allaying 
bums,  and  in  mitigating  the  acrid  humors  of  ulcers.  It  was 
a  pleasing  memento  of  those  ruder  days,  when  the  kitchen 
garden  was  the  unfailing  source  of  all  manner  of  healing 
plants  fit  for  the  curing  of  the  ails  of  the  body ;  aye,  and  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  too,  forsooth ;  for  accidents  and  in- 
juries beyond  the  skill  of  the  village  leech.  Now,  whether 
its  magic  virtues  in  its  humble  sphere,  have  been  superseded 
by  some  other  plant  of  more  foreign  growth,  or  have  ceased 
altogether,  doth  not  appear  to  me  a  clear  and  precise  point  ; 
suffice  it,  it  has  almost  become  to  be  among  the  things 
which  were. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  was  soon  perceived,  as 
we  struck  into  the  woods,  or  ranged  among  the  high  rocks, 
or  skirted  beneath  the  impending  clifis,  the  noted  resort  of 
the  much  dreaded  rattlesnake,  (Crotalus  durissus  Ealm,) 
whose  presence  was  not  discovered  by  any  of  us,  notwith- 
standing our  intrusion,  under  a  sun  of  noontide  splendor,  and 
when  its  reptile  vigor  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive. The  herborizing  among  the  phanogamous  plants  was, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  precarious  occupation ;  and  it  was 
only  by  seeking  the  low,  swampy  spots,  or  else  the  margins 
of  the  ditches  and  streams,  that  we  could  meet  with  the 
usual  flowers  of  the  season.  Nothing  of  particular  interest 
was  observed  in  this  line  of  research ;  and,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  a  small  sphagnous  spot,  which  produced  a  few 
beautiful  species,  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  common  shrubs,  which  were  passing  out  of  bloom,  and 
with  scanning  the  surfaces  and  sides  of  the  rocks,  on  which 
the  hardier  forms  of  vegetable  life  were  to  be  found,  defying 
by  their  peculiar  habits,  the  solstitial  heats  and  the  winter's 
cold  alike.  It  was  in  such  a  little  sunken  spot,  where  usu- 
ally it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  walked  dry- 
shod,  that  the  Dbo^sera  longifolia  (long-leaved  Sun-dew,) 
was  growing  in  abundance:  its  spatulate  foliage  sparkling 
in  the  light,  with  its  viscous  secretion  exuding  from  the 
many  glands  which  invested  it,  and  contrasting  splendidly 
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with  the  long  stems  laden  with  golden  blossoms  of  the 
Utricul^akia  vulgaris,  (the  common  or  Greater  Bladder- 
wort.)  In  the  soft,  black  and  oozy  mud,  and  where  usually 
there  might  have  been  several  feet  of  water  in  the  excava- 
tions made  by  cuttings  for  peat,  and  now  almost  dry,  were 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Ntmphjk'^a  odorata,  that  Quesk 
of  our  northern  waters,  lying  sadly  prostrate,  or  scarcely  ele- 
vated on  short  stems ;  and  although  in  such  an  unusual  con- 
dition, yet  expanding  its  snowy  petals,  as  if  a  nymph  of  the 
lake  had  been  transformed  by  some  potent  spell  into  a  den- 
izen of  some  more  terraqueous  site ! 

From  the  general  health  of  the  plant,  I  thought  that  we 
might  gather  a  valuable  hint,  to  try  the  culture  of  the  Nym- 
phsea  under  circumstances  where  even  a  scanty  supply  of 
water  is  available ;  and  certainly,  if  the  same  pains  were 
taken  in  this  way,  that  is  bestowed  on  far  less  worthy  ob- 
jects, considerable  success  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
An  aquarium  in  some  of  our  greenhouses,  that  could  be  sup- 
plied with  CocHiTUATE,  might  afford  a  crop  of  pond-lilies  of 
as  dainty  rarity  when  out  of  season,  as  is  many  a  camellia ; 
and  this  all  the  more  to  be  surmised,  after  having  seen  the 
pretty  little  Nymphcea  cceriUea  so  carefully  nursed  in  shallow 
pans,  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  conservatory. 

There  are  some  improvable  qualities  connected  with  our 
native  Nymphjk'^a  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  I  mean 
its  increasing  in  size  of  foliage  and  flowers,  when  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  Some  roots  which  have  been  for 
several  years  planted  in  a  small  artificial  pond  in  the  garden 
of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  produce  extraordinary 
large  blossoms  and  continue  to  flower  for  several  weeks  later 
than  when  growing  wild.  The  beautiful  variety,  with 
roseate  petals,  cultivated  at  the  Botanic  Grarden,  Cambridge, 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  see  the  Ntmphjb^a  a'lba  of  Great  Britain,  so 
closely  allied  to  our  own  in  our  streams  and  ponds,  intro- 
duced, of  which  no  instance  has  ever  occurred  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

As  we  ascended  the  higher  points  of  land  and  scaled  the 
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rocks,  several  interesting  Lichenes  met  my  eye.  Among 
these,  I  detected  what  I  have  but  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing  Leddea  decolorans  Acharius ;  or,  now  known  as 
BiAT^ORA  decdhrans  Fries.  This  singular  lichen  had  all 
the  air  of  some  Alpine  production,  with  its  apothecia  of  fus- 
cous hue  when  dry,  but  of  a  red  color  when  moistened.  In 
this  immediate  neighborhood  I  had  found  Pannelia  detinsa 
Fries's  Syst:  Orb:  Veg:  p.  284,  so  metamorphosed  by 
struggling  for  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  bare  rocks  lately 
denuded  of  trees,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  favorite  shade, 
that  I  was  for  some  time  doubtful  of  its  identity.  The 
smaller  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  lying  scattered  about 
in  confusion,  were  covered  with  Collema  nigriscens  Ach : 
and  where  any  crevices  allowed,  the  Polypodium  vulgare 
intermixed  with  Bartramia,  pomifdrmisj  and  several  species 
of'Sticta  was  to  be  seen  fringing  the  outlines  of  crags  with 
a  feathery  contour.  The  Umbilicarije  of  several  species, 
gave  characteristic  shagginess  to  gigantic  bowlders,  of  which 
Umbil:  Dellenii  Tuckerm.  Synopsis  Northern  Lich.  was 
to  be  frequently  seen  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  C/m- 
bil :  Muhlenbergii,  so  useful  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  No- 
madic tribes  of  our  Indians,  in  close  proximity  to  Umbil: 
pustulaia. 

Not  far  from  this  range  of  high,  wooded  precipices,  in 
company  with  my  friend  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  long  known 
as  a  careful  and  accurate  observer,  I  once  found  a  small  clus- 
ter of  very  fine  and  fertile  specimens  of  Cladonia  gracilis, 
variety  ehngata,  near  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  which  the 
coast  survey  had  selected  for  the  site  of  one  of  its  signal- 
staffs.  From  the  top  of  this  rock,  lying  within  the  limits  of 
Danvers,  the  scenery  was  of  an  unsurpassed  kind.  Before 
us  lay  the  ocean  and  several  mimic  lakes,  the  distant  Blue 
Hills  of  Milton,  and  the  shadowy  outlines  of  farther  off 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  still  and  quiet  inlets  of 
the  sea,  and  bold  promontories  which  stretched  out  into  its 
bosom,  the  numerous  emerald-like  islands  of  the  bay,  the 
tall  lighthouses  of  the  coast,  the  wave-beaten  and  rocky 
shores  of  Lynn,  and  the  narrow  belt  of  sandy  barrier,  which 
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marked  the  beaches  of  Nahant  and  Chelsea.  In  the  back 
ground  of  this  fine  picture,  stood  a  dark  forest  of  the  Red 
Cedar  and  like  hardy  trees,  whose  stiff  and  straight  forms  rose 
on  the  edges  of  rock  and  of  confused  strata  of  the  ragged 
hills  of  Saugus  and  Lynnfield. 

The  natural  features  of  this  neighborhood  are  certainly 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  seem  to  obtain.     So  di- 
versified a  range  of  strikingly  beautiful  objects  seem  scarcely 
possible  to  be  thus  grouped.   Considering  the  materiel  which 
the  geological  aspect  of  this  section  of  our  State  furnishes 
from  the  numerous  high  points  on  the  steep  hills  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Salem,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  this 
portion  of  Essex  county  can  offer  no  mean  field  of  interest 
to  the  lover  of  Nature.     A  more  faithful  exploration,  and  a 
wider  range,  with  ample  time  for  patient  research,  may  bring 
to  light  many  more  interesting  forms  of  those  lower  plants, 
of  which  the  subalpine  character  of  the  region  promises  a 
valuable  harvest,  and  which  are  less  dependent  on  the  season  or 
on  atmospherical  conditions,  in  presenting  themselves  in  some 
pleasing  relations  to  those,  who  study  their  habits  or  their 
structure.     To  the  like  careful  investigations  of  Oaxes,  the 
lichenologist  is  already  indebted  for  some  of  the  rarer  species, 
which,  though  humble  in  their  guise,  yet  may  be  considered 
a  fortunate  acquisition  by  any  botanist.     On  the  broad  and 
flat  platforms  of  the  tops  of  many  of  these  hills,  where  a 
thin  soil  has  been  gained  by  the  slow  disintegration  of  the 
looser  fragments,  lying  wasted  away  to  mere  stones  often- 
times, may  be  found  large  flakes  and  dense  masses,  several 
feet  in  circumference,  and  of  proportionate  altitude  of  stalks, 
(podetia),  the  Stereocaulon  paschale^  a  common,  yet  ever  ad- 
mired species,  which,  when  growing  in  barren  fields  on  the 
plains,  is  merely  a  recumbent  plant,  struggling  for  existence 
among  the  dadonias  which  overtop  it. 

Returning  from  the  several  strolls  which  each  party  as- 
sumed for  itself,  according  to  tastes  or  inclination,  the  com- 
pany were  invited  by  pressing  calls  of  appetite,  to  partake  of 
such  viands  as  prudent  foresight  had  furnished,  repairing  to 
one  of  the  little  groves  of  the  yellow  locusts,  already  alluded 
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to,  and  after  having  quaffed  (id  libitum  of  some  delicious  wa- 
ter from  a  contiguous  spring.  These  sterner  wants  being 
duly  regarded,  the  entire  party  adjourned  to  the  ample  sit- 
ting room  of  mine  host,  where  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  adventures  of  the  day  were  discussed  in  an  instructive 
and  suggestive  manner.  On  our  return  towards  Salem,  after 
an  hour  or  two  thus  spent  together,  several  of  our  friends 
proceeded  to  visit  a  very  large  bowlder  of  much  interest,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Ship  Rock,  lying  at  a  very  considerable 
height  in  the  rear  of  the  house  of  David  Newhall,  on  the 
Lynnfield  Road,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  Tapley's 
Brook.  It  is  estimated  that  this  huge  fragment  weighs  about 
eleven  hundred  tons ;  and  yet,  from  the  scratches  and  fur- 
rows beneath  it,  and  from  the  grooves  made  upon  the  rock 
itself  on  which  it  lies,  resting  upon  its  apex,  it  is  conjectured 
that  it  must  have  been  an  erratic.  Other  bowlders,  that  are 
estimated  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  tons,  are  scat- 
tered around  in  the  area ;  while  this  rears  itself  above  them 
all  in  massive  solidity  and  grandeur.  From  the  top  of  this 
pebble  stone^  of  twenty-two  feet  altitude,  and  standing 
as  it  does,  on  the  brow  of  a  considerable  ascent,  the  view  is 
one  of  much  beauty,  showing  beneath  your  eye  the  thriving 
town  of  Danvers,  stretching  out  in  many  a  village^  marked 
by  its  white  spires,  and  Salem  and  its  pleasant  harbor,  and  its 
wooded  shores.  To  rescue  this  noble  specimen  of  some  for- 
mer mighty  cataclysm,  from  any  contingency  of  being  broken 
up  and  quarried,  the  Essex  Institute  made  itself  possessor  of 
it  by  purchase  ;  and  to  give  facility  to  its  inspection,  a  safe 
and  light  apparatus  of  iron  was  attached,  by  which  the  top 
can  be  easily  reached. 

Having,  some  years  previous,  collected  specimens  of  Dra- 
ba  vima  on  a  spot  not  far  firom  this  place,  through  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend,  Dr.  Nichols,  the  original  discoverer  of  this 
habitat  of  this  very  small  and  very  early  flower,  I  directed  my 
steps  thither  in  quest  of  Bartr' ami  a  ,/bn/ana,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  same  locality.  My  companions,  as  well  as  myself, 
found  some  difl&culty  in  detecting  it,  so  perfectly  desiccated 
was  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  over  which,  in  early 
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spring,  flows  such  an  abundance  of  water  as  aflbrds  sufficient 
moisture  and  nutriment  to  many  species  of  mosses,  which 
then  delight  themselves  in  their  fresher  foliage,  or  else  in 
the  developed  fruit-stalks.  A  locality  so  narrow  in  area,  like 
this,  is  another  instance,  among  many  of  the  secluded  and 
almost  solitary  habits  of  particular  plants.  Attempts  to 
transplant  the  Draba  to  similar  spots  near  by,  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Nichols,  but  I  believe,  with  no  permanent  suc- 
cess. 

By  this  time,  the  setting  sun  and  the  fatigue  of  the  day, 
reminded  us  of  a  return  home,  each  pleased  with  our  adven- 
tures and  exploits.  To  gain  as  many  objects  as  possible,  to 
collect  as  many  species  of  plants,  or  kind  of  specimens  as 
could  have  been  gathered  together,  you  are  to  understand, 
reader,  was  not  our  object ;  the  rather  to  inspect  for  ourselves, 
the  features  and  products  of  that  section  of  the  county  in 
which  we  are  residing. 

The  third,  and  last  exploration  for  the  season,  was  made 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1849.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  party  to  go  over  some  of  the  botanical 
grounds  so  often  visited  by  Mr.  Oakes.  From  want  of  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  his  favorite  localities,  and  with  no  guide, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  to  lead  us  to  the  most  favorable  spots  ; 
added  to  these,  the  continued  drought,  this  expedition  was 
not  so  profitable  as  the  preceding.  Very  few  plants  were 
detected,  and  those  most  conspicuous  were  seen  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  road  in  Hamilton,  Essex  and  Manchester,  of 
which,  the  tall  cylindrical  spikes  of  Sanguisirba  canadensis, 
and  the  rich  golden  flowers  of  Bidens  chrysanthemoides, 
in  moist  places  in  fields,  were  particularly  remarkable.  To 
some  of  the  party,  the  lovely  Rh6xia  virginica  proved  a 
novelty,  while  some  rosy  flowers  of  the  Polygonum  sagit- 
tatum,  which,  stretching  itself  over  the  tops  of  the  other 
plants  that  were  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  little  stream, 
mingled  well  with  the  slender  white  spikes  of  the  water 
pepper,  {Polyg:  hydropiper  L.),  the  splendid  flowers  of  the 
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Cardinal  {Lobelia  cardinalis)  and  its  lowly,  humble  neigh- 
bor, the  purple  headed  Polygala  sanguinea  L. 

This  region  is  favorable  in  its  dry  wooded  and  rocky  as- 
pects for  the  occurrence  of  the  elegant  Linn^'jea  borealisy  for 
several  species  of  Pyrola^  Goodyera,  and  similar  plants. 
Some  of  the  usual  lichenes  and  musci,  I  observed,  and 
Arctostaphylos  (  Arb^utus)  U'^va  i^rsi  was  gathered  at  random 
with  others. 

As  we  approached  the  sea-coast,  and  entered  the  farm  of 
BuRLET  Smith,  Es^.,  in  Manchester,  we  found  several 
friends,  who  joined  us  at  a  later  hour,  anticipating  our  arrival, 
to  unite  in  the  afternoon  session  after  the  usual  repast.  Here 
I  found  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  the  sea, 
conspicuously  radiant  with  the  various  lichens,  which  dare 
to  grow  just  above  high  water  mark,  of  which,  I  particularly 
noticed  Parmelia  nrnrorum^  P,  saxicola  and  P.  oreina^  while 
the  unpainted  buildings,  such  as  bams,  and  the  stone  wallSy 
were  brightened  with  P.  parietina^  in  several  forms.  In  the 
loose  and  heated  sand,  affording  an  almost  tropical  soil,  so 
far  as  warmth  was  concerned,  were  large  specimens  of  that 
generally  diffused  and  perfectly  naturalized  East  Indian  An- 
nual, whose  lurid  blossoms  and  fetid  leaves  render  it  as  well 
known  as  do  its  deleterious  seeds,  or  its  spring  fruit,  the  Da-- 
tura  strambnium^  variety  Tatula.  On  the  wet  sands,  and 
stranded  by  the  receding  tide,  lay  the  singular  and  nearly 
transparent  bodies  of  many  Medusjb,  the  structure  of  which 
served  to  interest  us,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  the  aid  o( 
powerful  microscopes.  With  the  assistance  of  two  of  these 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  skilled  in  their  use,  several 
details,  both  in  vegetable  and  animal  anatomy,  were  made  to 
serve  for  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  A  few  curious  spe- 
cies of  Algce  were  collected,  some  smaller  kinds  of  mari- 
time insects,  and  the  many  etcetera^  which  never  come  amiss 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  not  trifles. 

The  route  we  pursued  was  a  pleasant  one  in  its  diversified 
scenes  of  bare  and  rolling  hills  of  diluvium,  of  wooded 
swamps,  through  which  the  travelled  road  often  lay,  of  moss- 
covered  rocks,  over  and  among  which  it  anon,  winded,  the 
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glimpses  of  the  distant  ocean,  and  the  bright  little  town  of 
Essex,  between  ns  and  the  long  line  of  beach  glittering  in 
the  sun ;  the  comfortable  homes  of  the  old  settlers,  nestling 
in  some  cozy  nook,  and  looking  as  demure  as  if  they  were 
of  no  especial  consideration ;  yet  showing  by  their  weather- 
beaten  exteriors,  that  many  a  rude  blast  and  winter  storm 
might  attest  to  the  security,  which  they  had,  nevertheless, 
rendered.  The  air  of  solid  comfort,  which  most  of  them 
exhibited  would,  however,  have  been  much  enhanced  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  little  of  the  ornamental.  Notwithstanding 
an  increasing  attention  is  evidently  paid  to  the  exterior  pro- 
prieties of  our  country  houses,  such  as  the  flower  bed  and 
the  fruit  garden,  the  shrubbery  and  the  shade  tree,  yet  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  this  way.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  every  New  England  village  should  not 
compare  favorably  with  some  of  those  prettier  hamlets  of 
Old  England,  about  which  we  read,  when  a  similar  taste 
for  what  always  renders  home,  however  homely  it  may  be, 
more  pleasant  to  its  inmates,  and  more  conducive  to  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  excellence  of  life  shall  more  widely 
obtain.  To  effects  proceeding  from  all  our  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
of  horticulture,  we  must  look ;  and  by  every  proper  and 
available  encouragement,  enable  them  to  be  foremost  among 
the  educators  of  the  people ;  so  that  our  natural  advantages, 
so  profiisely  scattered  around  us,  even  in  these  barren  hills  and 
waste-like  plains,  may  be  employed  for  the  noblest  and  wisest 
purposes  of  social  industry  and  its  best  results. 

Hingfiam,  January,  1850. 


Abt.  II.     The  North  American  Pomological  Convention^  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.     By  the  Editob. 

The  second  session  of  this  convention,  as  we  have  already 
announced,  came  together  at  Syracuse,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  the  day  after  the  New  York  State  Fair.    Up- 
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wards  of  seventy-five  delegates  were  present  from  several 
States,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest  to  all. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  scanty  crop  of  fruit  throughout  the 
middle,  western  and  eastern  states,  the  number  presented 
before  the  convention  was  very  small,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  the  specimens  generally  inferior.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  lateness  of  the  week,  (Friday,)  and  the 
desire  of  many  members  to  get  home,  after  having  attended 
at  the  Fair,  in  a  dense  crowd,  during  the  four  preceding 
days,  the  convention  decided  to  close  up  its  doings  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  if  possible  to  do  so. 

The  meeting  was  called  tegether  at  an  early  hour,  and 
after  the  election  of  officers  and  business  committees,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  up  the  fruits  for  discussion.  For 
this  purpose,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  to  bring  for- 
ward such  fruits  as  had  not  been  passed  upon  the  preceding 
year,  reporting  their  qualities,  whether  first,  second  or  third 
rate, — according  to  their  opinion  of  the  respective  kinds. 
We  take  them  in  order,  as  reported : 

PLUMS. 

Smith's  Orleans. — [A  misnomer — should  be  Cooper's, 
Ed.]    First  rate, — and  passed,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Duane's  Purple. — Second  rate.  Some  gentlemen  thought 
it  ranked  high  for  size  and  beauty — ^but  no  more  than  second 
rate. 

Lawrence's  Favorite. — ^First  rate.  Gentlemen  from  the 
West  had  not  sufficiently  tested  it  to  form  an  opinion. 

Long  Scarlet. — Second  rate ;  but  handsome  and  fine  for 
cooking. 

Lucombe's  Nonsuch. — ^Nearly  first  rate.  D.  ThomaS| 
thought  it  only  second  rate.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  thought  it  fully 
as  good  as  the  (Tooper's,  and  Mr.  Saul  said  he  considered  it  a 
first  rate  eating  fruit — but  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

PEARS. 

Belle  Lucrative. — First  rate. 

DucHESSE  OF  Angouleme. — Secoud  rate.  A  long  discussion 
took  place  on  the  merits  of  this  pear.     Messrs.  Coppock,  C.  M. 
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Hovey,  Hodge  and  Dougal,  objected  to  its  being  classed  as 
second  rate.  Mr.  Barry  thought  it  a  magnificent  fruit — ^but 
that  it  could  not  clearly  be  called  first  rate.  A  gentleman  of 
Lockport,  once  told  him  that  he  thought  nothing  in  the 
world  so  fine  as  this  pear  on  the  quince  stock.  Several  gen- 
tlemen stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  whether  this  variety 
was  fine  on  the  pear,  that  it  produced  good  fruit  on  that 
stock. 

Gansell's  Beroamot. — ^First  rate.  Mr.  Hodge  stated 
that  he  had  received  it  from  Canada  West,  under  the  name  of 
Dickson  pear,  and  that  it  was  also  cultivated  in  some  places, 
as  the  Dixon.  It  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  first  rate 
variety,  but  a  shy  bearer,  and  the  tree  a  slow  grower. 

Napoleon. — Good  second  rate.  A  desirable  pear,  in  large 
collections. 

St.  Ghislain. — By  two  of  the  conunittee  as  first,  and  by 
one  as  second,  rate.  Mr.  Barry  said  it  was  quite  as  good  as 
the  Seckel,  or  any  other  pear.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Dr.  Wen- 
dell and  D.  Thomas,  inronounced  it  first  rate.  Mr.  C.  Down- 
ing never  saw  a  first  rate  one  in  his  life,  and  Mr.  Saul  stated 
that  he  had  never  found  it  so.  Probably  the  locality  of 
Newburgh  does  not  suit  it. 

BuTFUM. — First  rate  by  one  of  the  committee,  second  rate 
by  the  other  two.  Mr.  Barry  thought  it  much  like  the 
White  Doyenn^.  All  agreed  that  it  was  a  fine  growing  tree, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

Long  Green. — Second  rate.  Mr.  Hovey  remarked,  that 
this  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Long  Green  of  Au- 
tmnn,  which  was  often  received  for  it  from  France. 

Julienne. — Second  rate.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  thought  it 
ought  to  be  rejected  for  general  cultivation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, generally  conceded,  to  be  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  if 
gathered  in  season,  and  ripened  in  the  house,  often  nearly, 
first  rate. 

Frederick  of  Wurtemrero. — Second  rate.  A  variable 
sort  not  to  be  depended  upon — often  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  pears,  and  in  that  condition,  of  first  rate  quality. 
Mr.  Hovey  remarked,  that  it  required  high  cultivation,  and 
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that  all  the  small  specimens  should  be  picked,  when  half 
grown ;  those  remainining  would  then  be  good. 

Fulton. — ^First  rate,  by  two  of  the  committee,  second 
rate,  by  one.  Messrs.  Barry  and  Hovey  considered  it  a  fine 
pear. 

Passe  Colmar. — Second  rate.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  was  sur- 
prised at  the  report  of  the  committee.  He  thought,  if  there 
was  any  pear  entitled  to  be  considered  as  first  rate,  it  was  the 
Passe  Colmar.  The  prejudice  against  it  was  on  account  of 
its  not  being  well  grown  and  properly  ripened.  Mr.  Saul 
classed  it  among  the  variable  kinds. 

Beurre'  Diel. — ^Nearly  always  first  rate.  Grows  well  on 
the  quince.  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Allen,  considered  it  second  rate 
on  young  trees,  and  first  rate  on  old  ones. 

Beurre'  lyAMANLis. — Sccoud  rate.  Messrs.  Barry  and 
Hovey  thought  it  often  first  rate,  but  not  always  so  ;  its  pro- 
ductiveness, however,  made  it  a  valuable  pear  for  general 
cultivation. 

Dix. — First  rate.  Messrs.  Coppock,  Hodge  and  others, 
knew  but  little  about  it,  as  it  had  not  fruited  much  in 
Western  New  York.  A  specimen  prematurely  ripened,  from 
Mr.  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  was  tasted,  which 
was  excellent. 

Easter  Beurre'. — Second  rate.  The  president  remarked, 
that  it  bore  well  at  the  west,  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hovey  could  not  allow  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
to  pass,  without  having  his  own  recorded — ^that  it  was  not  a 
second,  but  a  first  rate  pear,  and  not  only  first  rate,  but  the 
best  winter  pear  we  had  yet  known.  He  had  no  doubt,  but 
when  cultivators  knew  how  to  ripen  the  fruit,  it  would  be 
justly  estimated  as  one  of  the  finest  late  winter  kinds  in  cid- 
tivation.  Mr.  Hodge  had  not  succeeded  in  ripening  the  fruit, 
it  was  frequently  gritty. 

Bleeker's  Meadow. — Second  rate.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
thought  it  only  ffth  rate.  Very  productive,  but  considered 
by  Messrs.  Banry,  Hovey,  Allen  and  others,  as  hardly  second 
rate. 
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Beubbe'  Bosc. — First  rate.  Mr.  Hovey  remarked,  that  it 
did  not  grow  well  on  the  quince,  unless  double  grafted. 

APPLES. 

RoxBURT  Russet. — First  rate.  No  remarks  were  made  up- 
on this  apple. 

Hawthorndean. — First  rate  for  cooking — second  quality, 
productive  and  handsome.  Messrs.  Dougal,  Barry  and  Ho- 
vey,  thought  its  beauty,  productiveness,  early  bearing,  and 
good  qualities  as  an  early  cooking  apple,  made  it  a  variety 
well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Maiden's  Blush. — Second  rate,  very  beautiful,  and  a  good 
bearer.  Resembles  the  Hawthorndean,  and  has  heretofore 
been  confounded  with  it.     It  is,  however,  quite  distinct. 

Autumn  Swaar. — Presented  for  information.  Mr.  Oood- 
sell  said  it  was  a  handsome,  second  rate  fruit. 

Rambo. — The  president  said  it  was  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter apple  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bateham,  that  it  was  more  es- 
teemed in  Ohio  than  any  other  variety. 

Rawle's  Janet. — ^Much  praised  in  Illinois,  where,  from 
its  late  blooming,  it  escapes  spiring  frosts :  a  constant  and 
good  bearer,  and  excellent  keeper.  Mr.  Bryam  stated,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  standard  fruits  of  Kentucky,  and  they  had  to 
make  up  their  store  of  fruits  from  this  alone,  in  consequence 
of  the  injuries  by  frost  to  other  varieties.  It  was  very  pro- 
ductive, bearing  generally  every  year:  he  had  kept  speci- 
mens till  August. 

SEEDLINGS. 

The  committee  on  seedlings,  made  a  report  upon  those 
varieties,  which  they  had  time  to  examine,  and  the  following 
are  the  sorts  which  appear  to  possess  merit : — 

APPLES. 

Fink's  Seedling. — Of  the  Report  of  the  Ohio  Fruit 
Convention.  Specimens  presented  of  1848  and  1849 :  second 
rate  in  flavor ;  and,  from  examination  of  specimens  present, 
valuable  only  for  remaining  juicy,  and  keeping  remarkably. 

SuMMBB  Russet. — ^From  Parsons  ic  Co.    Size  below  medi- 
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um :  Form,  roundish  conical :  color,  yellow,  partly  nissetted. 
A  pleasant,  rather  sweet,  and  of  a  moderately  rich,  spicy  fla- 
vor ;  worthy  the  attention  of  Pomologists. 

PLUMS. 

Dorr's  Seedling. — From  Albany.  A  very  productive 
new  sort ;  the  specimens  very  imperfect,  but  the  committee 
were  favorably  impressed  with  its  value. 

Col.  Young's  Seedling  Egg. — An  improvement  in  flavor 
on  the  White  Magnum  Bonum ;  smaller  in  size.  The  com- 
mittee could  only  commend  it  for  further  examination. 

Madison. — Size,  rather  below  medium :  yellowish  green : 
broadly  blotched  with  reddish  brown ;  rich,  sweet,  and  excel- 
lent.    Well  worthy  of  public  notice. 

PEARS. 

Hegerman. — From  Flushing,  L.  I.  Closely  resembling 
the  Buffum  in  appearance,  and  flavor,  if  not  identical. 

Mr.  Elliott,  the  Secretary,  closes  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings with  a  description  of  a  new  seedling  pear,  forwarded  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Eirtland,  of  Cleaveland,  Ohio.  It  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  painting  of  the  fruit,  a  copy  of  which,  neatly 
lithographed  and  colored,  accompanies  the  Transactions y  and 
adds  much  to  its  value  and  appearance.  We  copy  the  de- 
scription : — 

"  Eirtland.  Synonymes :  Seedling  Seckel,  Kirtland's 
Seedling. — Size,  medimn :  the  circumference,  six  and  a  half 
inches :  length,  including  stem,  two  and  a  half:  form,  globu- 
lar ovate :  exterior  color,  rich  crimson  russet,  varying  to  a 
dull  green :  texture  fine,  melting,  juicy  and  rich :  color  of 
flesh,  white :  flavor,  aromatic,  sweet,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
gree delicious :  seeds,  usually  full,  short  and  blackish  : 
stem,  six-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick,  and  somewhat 
curved :  eye,  small,  moderately  deep,  with  the  segments  of 
the  cal]rx  short,  reflexed  and  persistent :  season,  September : 
color  of  wood  and  growth  :  the  wood  is  of  the  same  color 
as  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  tree  resembles  a 
thrifty,  White  Doyenn^. 
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Remabks. — ^In  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  I  furnished 
my  brother,  H.  T.  Kirtland,  with  a  few  seeds  of  the  Seckel 
Pear,  grown  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Prom  these,  he 
raised  several  trees  on  his  farm,  in  Poland,  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  one  of  which,  he  gave  me  in  the  year  1825,  and  which, 
produced  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  last 
autumn,  at  BuflFalo,  and  noticed  in  Vol.  VIII.  pages  108  and 
109,  of  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. It  is  no  novelty  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  but  is  well 
known  by  every  cultivator  of  fruit,  and  is  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  finest  varieties.  In  hardiness  and  productiveness 
it  far  excels  the  parent  Seckel,  and  in  point  of  flavor,  is  es- 
teemed as  superior  by  many  people. 

The  name  attached  to  it,  has  designated  it  for  years,  and 
was  applied  by  the  public  as  a  compliment  to  the  originator 
of  the  seedling,  Henry  T.  Kirtland. 

The  remainder  of  the  proceedings,  making  upwards  of 
forty-six  pages,  is  filled  with  interesting  reports  from  com- 
mittees  firom  the  following  States : — ^Illinois,  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kennicott ;  New  York,  by  Dr.  H.  Wendell ;  also  by  W.  R. 
Coppock,  for  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  Ohio,  by  F.  R. 
Elliott ;  Wisconsin,  by  F.  R.  Phoenix ;  Michigan,  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Holmes ;  Vermont,  by  C.  Goodrich.  These  reports,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Dr.  Wendell,  are 
long,  and  contain  much  information  of  a  general,  as  well  as 
local  character,  and  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  notice  them 
as  we  may  have  space  to  do  so.  Mr.  Elliott  describes  and 
figures  a  seedling  Morello  cherry,  originated  by  Prof  Kirtland 
some  twenty  years  since,  called  the  Shannon.  With  such 
reports  spread  before  the  public,  the  convention  may  well 
claim  the  thanks  of  all  pomologists  and  fruit  cultivators.  If 
no  other  results  than  these  shall  be  realized  firom  similar  con- 
ventions, their  annual  or  biennial  meeting  will  be  of  great 
value  and  importance  to  the  advancement  of  horticultural 
science  throughout  the  country. 

VOL,  XVI. ^NO.  HI.  16 
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Art.  III.  Pruning  the  Gooseberry.  By  Mr.' Robert 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Department  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
With  Remarks.     By  the  Editor. 

In  Great  Britain  the  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  smaller  fruits,  and  its  cultivation  has  been  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  From  the  small  and  austere 
wild  fruit,  no  larger  than  that  which  we  find  in  our  own 
pastures,  and  on  the  borders  of  neglected  fields,  have  been 
raised  the  large  and  superior  sorts  which  occupy  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  poor  and  the  wealthy, — the 
peasant  and  the  prince,  throughout  Great  Britain.  To  show 
how  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fruit  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  nearly  one  thousand  varieties  are 
enumerated  in  Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard^  (1830,)  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  of  which,  possessed  nearly  equal  merit, 
and  varied  in  weight  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  penny- 
weights each ;  and  since  then  improvement  has  been  carried 
so  far,  that  the  heaviest  berries  have  reached  the  weight  of 
thirty-three  pennyweights  each ! 

In  our  gardens  the  Gooseberry  does  not  hold  so  prominent 
a  place,  and  its  cultivation  from  various  causes,  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected.  In  our  climate,  it  has  been  so 
subject  to  mildew,  that  in  many  localities  it  is  rendered  al- 
most worthless ;  and  in  others,  where  the  fruit  escapes  this 
malady,  it  is  rare  that  the  varieties  cultivated  attain  more 
than  half  the  weight  which  they  do  in  British  gardens.  It 
seems  therefore,  that  their  cultivation  is  not  fully  understood, 
or  is  greatly  neglected  j  for  while  many  fruits  quite  equal 
their  foreign  reputation,  the  gooseberry  alone  appears  to  fall 
far  below  it. 

The  attention  of  our  cultivators  is,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
now  being  more  directed  to  this  fruit  than  heretofore,  and 
eflforts  are  making  to  produce  seedlings  of  our  wild  gooseberry, 
which  is  not  attacked  with  the  mildew,  of  increased  size  and 
quality.  The  first  advance  has  already  been  achieved  in 
that  prolific  variety,  Houghton's  Seedling,  and  with  this  for 
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a  parent,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  in  a  few  years 
possess  native  kinds,  equalling  the  foreign  ones  in  size  and 
excellence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  all  the  hardy 
and  easily  cultivated  properties  of  the  variety  we  have  just 
named.  We  have  already  quite  a  number  of  seedlings,  and 
shall  look  forward  to  their  fruiting  with  much  interest. 

The  pruning  of  the  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  its  cultivation.  Naturally  possessing  a  diffuse 
and  bushy  habit,  the  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  redun- 
dancy of  shoots,  which  a  healthy  bush  annually  produces, 
rendering  it  but  a  mass  of  wood  and  foliage,  obstructing  the 
light,  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  appropriating 
food  which  should  go  to  the  fruit.  The  best  growers  of  the 
gooseberry  attach  great  importance  to  the  method  of  pruning, 
and  are  particular  in  their  directions  on  this  head :  indeed, 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  localities  where  the  gooseberry  is 
free  from  the  mildew,  in  our  climate,  the  inferior  size  of 
the  fruit  is  mostly  to  be  attributed  to  the  improper  mode  of 
pruning. 

In  order  therefore,  that  cultivators  may  have  the  benefit  of 
good  advice,  we  present  them  with  Mr.  Thompson's  views 
on  pruning  the  gooseberry,  illustrated  so  plainly  by  the 
engraving,  (Jig.  6,)  that  any  judicious  cultivator  cannot  fail  to 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  their  perusal.  The  article  is  from 
the  Oardener^s  Chronicle. 

The  Gooseberry. — ^Left  to  its  natural  growth,  the  Goose- 
berry becomes  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  not  at  all 
adapted  for  producing  such  fine  fruit  as  is  produced  by  plants 
properly  cultivated  and  pruned.  The  natural  habit  of  the 
Gooseberry  is  that  of  a  bush,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  ren- 
ovate itself  by  suckers,  and  the  more  vigorous  these  are,  the 
more  liable  are  the  old  branches  to  fall  into  decrepitude  and 
decay.  To  prevent  this  confusion,  arising  from  a  supera- 
bundance of  shoots  and  suckers,  the  pruning-knife  must  be 
employed,  and  that,  too,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  individual 
existence  of  the  plant. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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wood-buds,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  on  the  last  summer's  shoot,  whilst 

the  fruit  buds,  6,  6,  6,  6,  are  on  two  years  old  wood.     The 

buds  marked    a,   are    called   wood 

buds,   because    from    them    young 

shoots  are  produced,  but  usually  not 

from  all  of  them ;  for  it  appears,  that 

of  the  buds  on  the  two  years  old 

wood,  which,  a  twelve-month  back, 

were  similar  to  those  now  marked 

a,  three  had  produced  shoots,  c,  c,  c, 

and  the  others  formed  the  fruit  buds, 

ft,  ft,  ft,  ft. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  These  may  be 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  young  wood 
has  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of 
firmness,  whilst  the  fruit  is  on  the 
tree,  and  planted  with  success,  if 
proper  shade  be  afforded.  But,  gen- 
erally, the  cuttings  are  taken  off  and 
planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring ; 
but  early  in  autumn  is  the  best  time. 
Cuttings  of  almost  any  length  may 
be  struck  ;  but  where  there  is  choice, 
those,  that  are  moderately  vigorous 
and  firm-wooded  are  preferable ;  and, 
if  cut  off  close  by  their  bases,  so 
much  the  better.  They  may  be 
shortened  by  cutting  off  the  points 
to  ten  inches  in  length ;  in  that  case, 
if  inserted  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  then 
allowing  three  inches  of  clear  stem, 
the  shoots  from  the  three  upper  buds 
of  the  cutting  will  form  the  first 
branches  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  nat-  Fig, 
ural  for  the  Gooseberry  to  have  (ha,aya> 
much  of  a  naked  stem ;  one  of  three  ^  ^ c!  Young rfioots  cutback. 


-^ 


6.      O0O9cb€TTy» 

Wood  buds. 
Fruit  buds. 
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inches  is  considered  sufficiently  long.  If  the  cuttings  are  too 
short  to  admit  of  this,  then  the  lateral  young  shoots  must  be 
trimmed  oflf  closely,  when  the  plants  are  removed.  But 
whatever  length  of  cutting  is  used,  all  the  buds  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  removed  from  the  portion  intended  to  be  inserted 
in  the  soil ;  for,  if  not  removed*,  they  will  most  probably 
make  their  unwelcome  appearance  some  day  in  the  form  of 
suckers.  Some  also  dress  oflF  the  prickles ;  but  this  is  of  less 
consequence,  for  being  only  dead  substance,  they  rot  oflF  in 
the  ground. 

After  the  plants  have  formed  shoots,  these  must  be  short- 
ened according  to  their  strength ;  if  moderately  strong,  to 
about  six  inches.  In  shortening,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut 
to  a  bud  pointing  the  most  towards  the  direction  which  the 
branch  should  follow,  in  order  to  complete  the  form  in  which 
the  plants  are  intended  to  be  kept.  The  general  mode  is  to 
keep  the  bush  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  six,  eight,  or  ten 
branches,  at  equal  distances,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  If 
two  branches  are  likely  to  approach  too  near  each  other,  one 
or  both  must  be  cut  to  buds  pointing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; thus,  in  the  accompanying  figure,  supposing  the 
branch  were  intended  to  be  prolonged  more  towards  the  left, 
then  the  young  shoot  is  properly  cut,  as  represented,  for  the 
uppermost  bud  a  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  uppermost  bud  a  had  been  on  the  inside  of  a 
shoot,  of  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  direc- 
tion should  be  outwards,  towards  the  right,  then  it  would 
have  been  entirely  wrong  to  cut  at  that  bud. 

Observing  thus  to  cut  at  proper  buds,  each  leading  branch 
may  be  made  to  diverge  outwards,  or  to  either  side,  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  for  ordinary  cultivation.  The  pruning  of  one 
of  the  leading  branches  may  now  be  detailed  from  its  com- 
mencement. In  autumn,  or  early  part  of  winter,  the  shoot 
ought  to  be  shortened  to  some  extent,  bearing  in  mind  that 
generally  the  three  buds  immediately  below  the  section  will 
break  into  shoots;  therefore,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cut 
where  another  leader  is  required  to  originate.  This  is  the 
first  winter  pruning.     The  second  will  consist  in  shortening 
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the  leading  shoot  about  one-third ;  and  also  the  other  shoot 
intended  for  an  adjoining  leader.  If  there  should  be  another 
young  shoot  growing  strongly  where  not  wanted,  it  may  be 
cut  oflf  close;  and  others,  weaker,  may  be  cut  like  that 
marked  c  on  the  right  of  the  engraving.  The  next  season 
the  leader  should  be  shortened,  and  laterals  cut  to  one  eye, 
if  weak,  but  otherwise  three  or  four  eyes  may  be  left  on 
these,  some  of  which  will  probably  break  into  shoots,  and 
others  will  form  fruit  spurs.  The  other  branches  will  require 
a  similar  treatment.  Young  shoots  should  be  trained  up  to 
supply  the  place  of  any  branch  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay. 

In  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  an  open  cup  form  of 
bush  is  generally  aimed  at  in  pruning ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
some  cases  in  the  south,  although  the  branches  are  pruned 
and  thinned,  yet  some  are  left  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose 
of  shade,  otherwise  the  fruit  would  be  scorched.  Goose- 
berries may  be  trained  to  a  considerable  height  on  trellises, 
arbours,  &c. ;  but  where  such  is  proposed  to  be  done,  free, 
upright  growing  sorts  should  be  selected.  In  some  places 
they  are  trained  horizontally,  by  means  of  hooked  pieces  of 
wood,  for  pulling  down,  and  forked  pieces  for  pushing  the 
branches  up  to  a  horizontal  position  where  necessary. 

On  j^ain  referring  to  the  engraving,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  fruit-buds  are  on  the  two  years  old  wood ;  and  on 
wood  of  this  age,  the  largest  and  finest  fruit  is  produced. 
But  fruit-buds  or  spurs  may  be  seen  on  wood  much  older. 
Strong  young  shoots  occasionally  break  out  from  old  wood, 
and  if  they  are  shortened,  to  keep  them  within  bounds  as 
short  laterals,  fine  fruit  may  also  be  obtained  from  them. 


Abt.  IV.     Pomological  Chssip. 

Beubre'  Lanoelier  Pear. — This  fine  new  pear,  which 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  last  year,  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  best  winter  varieties  yet  introduced.  A  single 
specimen,  produced  on  a  tree,  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
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Chaplin,  of  Cambridge,  was  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  tasted  by  the  conmiittee.  This 
specimen  was  blown  off  the  tree  by  the  gale,  in  the  early 
part  of  October  last,  and  did  not  acquire  its  full  size  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  ripened  off  so  as  to  maintain  the  high 
reputation  which  it  had  previously  acquired.  In  size,  it  is  as 
large  as  the  Napoleon,  and  something  of  the  same  form,  with 
a  smooth,  deep  green,  glossy  skin,  slightly  shaded  with  red  on 
the  sunny-side, — claiming  a  rank  among  the  handsomest,  as 
well  as  the  best  pears.  It  has  a  very  fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting  and  juicy  fiesh,  and  a  rich  vinous  sprightly  flavor, 
quite  different  from  most  winter  varieties.  We  have  a  draw- 
ing and  full  description  of  it,  which  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  It  will  be  an  indispen- 
sable addition  to  every  collection.  A  brief  account  of  this 
pear  will  be  found  in  our  Vol.  XII.,  p.  336. 

The  Plum  in  the  vicinitt  or  Albany  and  Buefalo. 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  in  his  report  to  the  North 
American  Pomological  Convention,  supplies  the  following  in- 
formation on  the  culture  of  the  Plum  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  city,  so  long  celebrated  for  its  superior  growth  of  this 
firuit,  and  from  whence  have  been  disseminated  many  of  the 
finest  native  varieties  we  possess.  His  remarks  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  making  selections  of  this  fruit, 
as  those  kinds  which  succeed  around  Albany  will  all  do 
equally  well  farther  North  and  East ;  the  climate  being  fully 
as  severe  as  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts : — 

The  vicinity  of  Albany,  having  long  been  known  as  a 
region  of  the  state  in  which  plum  trees  have  grown  and 
bore  fruit  in  great  perfection,  I  may  be  expected  to  treat 
more  volmninously  of  them  than  of  some  others.  The  soil 
apparently  best  adapted  to  the  well  doing  of  this  tree  and 
fruit,  being  that  which  contains  in  it  a  large  proportion  of 
argillaceous  matter ;  and  as  nearly  every  locality  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  is  well  supplied  with  that  ingre- 
dient, the  reason  of  the  success  in  the  cultivation  is  very 
obvious.     All  varieties  of  hardy  constitution  grow  well,  and 
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bear  abundantly,  notwithstanding  that  pest  to  plum  cultiva- 
tors,— the  Curculio,  destroys  every  year  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crop.  Various  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  the 
protection  of  young  fruit  from  its  attacks.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  the  growers  to  try  such  as  they  consider  most 
rational,  and  commimicate  the  result  of  their  experiments  to 
the  public,  through  the  Horticultural  journals  of  the  country. 
Plum  trees  are  also  with  us  liable  to  the  canker  or  black 
wart ;  the  poorer  varieties  and  those  of  dark  colour,  are 
thought  to  be  most  apt  to  be  affected  with  it.  Planting  on 
well  drained  lands,  thorough  cultivation  around  the  trees, 
and  manuring  them  with  lime,  ashes,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  salt,  will,  by  the  tonic  effect  induced,  render  them  more 
likely  to  escape  the  disease  than  if  left  to  themselves ;  but  if 
the  trees  are  attacked,  notwithstanding  this  course  be  pur- 
sued, free  amputation  of  diseased  limbs  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  varieties  which  are  cultivated,  hardy,  and  bear  abun- 
dantly, are  the  Drop  d'Or,  Reine  Claude,  Washington,  Red 
Magnum  Bonum,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Yellow  "Egg, 
Virgin,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Nectarine,  Prince's  Imperial 
Gage,  Lombard,  Lawrence's  Gage,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Denis- 
ton's  Red,  Albany  Beauty,  Mulberry,  Buel's  Favourite,  Jeffer- 
son, Peter's  Lai^e  Yellow,  Columbia,  Schenectady  Catherine 
— a  delicious  purple  plum  equal  to  Reine  Claude — ^fiilly  de- 
scribed in  volume  13th  of  Hovey^s  Magazine^  and  copied 
therefrom  into  the  Volume  for  1847,  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Transactions, — ^Ickworth's  Imperatrice,  Coe's  Late  Red,  Prune 
D'Agen  for  Prunes,  Purple  Favorite,  Red  Gage,  and  a  few 
others.  The  Prune  Peche,  or  Peach  Plum,  is  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  our  winters,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Orange,  the  Rivers's  Seedling — so  highly  recommended  by 
Rivers  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Horticulturist — ^the  Roe's 
Autiunn  Gage,  the  Bingham,  the  Fotheringham,  the  Royal 
Hative,  and  Louis  of  Orleans.  The  Waterloo,  the  King  of 
Plums,  and  the  first  importation  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
prove  to  be  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  This  was  predicted  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  as  some  mistake  had  occurred 
with  it  by  ignorant  continental  nurserymen ;  the  second  im- 
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portation  may  be  correct,  and  meet  our  expectations ;  it  is 
now  under  trial. 

GuTHMEs  Apricot  Plum, — a  beautiful  variety  has  fruited 
for  the  first  time  in  Albany  this  season — 1849. — ^Its  size  va- 
ries from  medium  to  large ;  its  form  is  oval,  but  slightly 
flattened  at  either  end ;  its  exterior  colour  is  of  a  rich  lemon 
yellow,  with  fine  crimson  dots  around  the  stem,  and  on  the 
exposed  side ;  its  texture  is  rather  firm,  but  juicy  and  rich. 
The  colour  of  its  flesh  is  yellow ;  its  flavor  is  of  an  apricot 
character ;  its  stone  is  small  and  adherent  to  the  flesh ;  its 
stem  is  inserted  in  a  narrow  but  deep  depression.  The  col- 
our of  the  young  wood  is  light  greenish  red  ;  its  growth  up- 
right and  quite  thrifty ;  its  season  of  ripening,  from  the  26th 
of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.  It  originated  from  seed 
planted  at  Guthrie  in  Scotland,  and  as  it  proves  to  be  hardy 
and  {prolific,  and  is  also  a  handsome  fruit,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered by  some,  a  desirable  acquisition ;  although  its  season  of 
ripening  is  the  same  as  many  of  the  finer  American  seedlings, 
which  far  surpass  it  in  size  and  deliciousness,  as  well  as  lus- 
ciousness  of  texture  and  juice.  I  myself  do  not  consider  it 
worthy  of  general  dissemination;  notwithstanding  it  weW 
deserves  a  place  in  the  amateur's  collection.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  seedlings,  possessing  more  or  less  excellence ; 
some  of  them  but  very  little  inferior  to  many  of  the  well 
known  varieties  above  named — growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city ;  but  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  which  new  vari- 
eties must  attain  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  name  or  notice 
is,  that  they  are  superior  in  some  particular  to  any  now  un- 
der cultivation ;  and  as  none  of  them  come  fully  up  to  that 
high  requirement,  I  cannot  give  them  further  attention." 

W.  R.  Coppock,  Esq.  of  Buflalo,  also  communicates  some 
information  upon  the  culture  of  the  Plum  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Buffalo,  where  it  succeeds  finely  :  in  connexion  with 
Dr.  Wendell's  report,  it  will  show  what  are  the  varieties  most 
esteemed  for  general  cultivation  : — 

The  Plum,  no  less  than  the  Cherry,  flourishes  well  with 
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us ;  it  riots  in  good  living  in  a  not  too  light  soil ;  indeed, 
both  the  Cherry  and  the  Plum  luxuriate  in  a  stiff  clay  loam 
that  is  well  worked  and  drained,  and  contains  a  full  share  of 
the  inorganic  constituents  which  composed  it.  The  chief 
and  only  enemy  it  has  to  contend  with,  is  the  Curculio.  Of 
the  many  receipts  that  have  been  chronicled  as  certain  cure, 
none  with  us,  other  than  the  mesmeric  manipulation  of  that 
veteran  Pomologist,  David  Thomas,  "  stays  puV^  That  is, 
catch  them  and  draw,  if  you  please,  their  proboscis. — ^Paving, 
salt,  sulphur,  &c.  &c.,  are  of  no  avail  ]  the  truth  is,  the  ani- 
mal flies,  and  is  abundantly  found  in  our  Western  woods. 
In  close  settled  districts,  cities  and  towns,  would  our  plum- 
loving  friends  be  industrious  for  a  few  seasons,  the  race,  I 
am  satisfied,  might  be  annihilated.  In  my  own  case,  where, 
a  few  years  since,  they  ruined  every  plum  and  apricot,  they 
have,  by  this  method  of  the  spread  sheet,  &c.,  nearly  disap- 
peared ;  last  season  I  paid  a  penny  each  for  every  specimen ; 
this  season  I  can  well  pay  in  plums. 

We  have,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  harbored  among  us,  a  great 
many  mongrel  seedlings,  many  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  from  the  Green  Gage,  being  somewhat  larger,  some  re- 
sembling Bleeker's  Gage,  others,  Prince's  yellow  Gage,  and 
again  like  the  Drap  d'Or.  None,  however,  are  equal  to  the 
parent,  or  the  varieties  mentioned,  and  whose  good  name 
they  have  pilfered.  In  flavor,  they  have  no  nuurked  char- 
acter, but  a  sickish,  clammy,  unwholesome  dry  flesh. 

The  varieties  most  esteemed  are, — ^Washington,  Lawrence's 
Favorite,  Bleeker's  Gage,  Green  Gage,  (seldom  foimd  true,) 
Purple  Favorite,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Prince's  yellow  Gage, 
Diapree  Rouge,  and  for  a  late  plum  for  preserves.  Frost  Gage, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  we  might  add  the  White  Magnunx 
Bonum,  from  its  fine  size  and  color.  The  balance  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum  and  Egg  family  are  coarse,  tasteless,  and 
valueless  cumberers  of  the  ground." 

Dr.  Wendell  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  Gutheries'  Apricot  Plum.  It  was  not  raised  at 
Guthcrie,  but  was  produced  by  Mr.  Gutherie,  of  Tay  Bank, 
Scotland,  who  also  raised  several  other  sorts  which  promise 
weU. 
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Art.  V.     Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings.     By  William 
Saunders,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  is  one  of  those  manipulations  in  gardening,  which 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  skill  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  from  the  exceedingly  varied  success  of  different 
individuals,  one  would  suppose,  that  something  more  than 
mere  practice  is  necessary  to  ensure  complete  and  unvarying 
success.  This  fact  is  more  apparent,  when  we  consider  the 
numerous  casualties  by  which  cuttings  are  affected,  and  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  mysterious 
organization  of  vegetable  life. 

This  diversity  of  success  may  partly  arise  from  the  differ- 
ent notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the  same  thing  ; 
and  it  may  frequently  be  traced  to  an  unwarrantable  reliance 
which  some  persons  place  upon  certain  points  of  practice, 
having  in  reality,  no  relation  to  the  demonstrable  theorem 
upon  which  the  subject  in  question  rests.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  propagation  is  aware,  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  cuttings  will  grow  and  make  shoots  with- 
out forming  rootlets ;  while  under  others,  the  same  cuttings 
will  produce  rootlets  without  manifesting  the  slightest  elon- 
gation of  its  external  buds.  Again,  under  certain  circiun- 
stances,  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  cuttings  will  turn  yellow 
and  decay,  while  under  others,  the  same  kind  of  cuttings 
will  remain  green  and  healthy  for  months  together,  even 
without  forming  roots.  The  effect  produced  upon  one  sub- 
ject, is  precisely  the  same  upon  all  subjects  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, placed  in  the  same  conditions,  proving  that  the  art  of 
propagation  is  not,  (as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  many,)  the  mere 
consequence  of  an  unguidable  operation,  successful  or  other- 
wise, as  chance  may  direct,  but  that  it  is  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples which  cannot  be  violated  with  imptmity,  if  we  wish 
for  satisfactory  results. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious,  that  something  more 
is  requisite,  than  merely  to  know  how  to  make  a  cutting  and 
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prepare  the  place  for  its  reception ;  and  although  these  mat- 
ters also  require  some  attention,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they 
are  the  least  important  parts  of  the  process ;  and  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  recognition  of  the  other  parts,  many  of 
the  failures  that  occur  may  be  attributed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, my  intention,  in  the  present  paper,  to  treat  upon  some 
of  those  points  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  horticulture. 

Conflicting  opinions  have  been  given  upon  the  influence  of 
leaves,  in  enabling  the  cutting  to  emit  roots.  Some  very 
successful  propagators  maintain  that  the  more  leaves  left  up- 
on a  cutting,  the  more  rapidly  will  roots  be  emitted ;  and 
in  particular  cases,  this  is  partly  true.  It  is  no  less  true, 
however,  that  cuttings,  entirely  divested  of  leaves,  will  also 
produce  roots  abundantly,  and  that  too,  under  conditions 
seemingly  less  favorable  than  in  the  former  case.  These  con- 
siderations involve  a  highly  important  question  in  vegetable 
physiology,  and  one  that  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  re- 
ceived that  amount  of  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Something  like  the  following  argument,  has  been  adduced 
by  various  propagators,  in  favor  of  their  system  of  retaining 
the  leaves,  even  to  the  base  of  the  cutting,  when  practicable ; — 
that  there  is  no  suspension  of  vital  energy,  as  the  leaves 
continue  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  thus  pre- 
pare, at  the  very  time  it  is  most  required,  a  supply  of  organiz- 
able  matter,  which  is  immediately  expended  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  rootlets ;  and  that  this  suspension  will  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  leaves,  and  their  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  cutting;  the  assimilated  matter  for  the  production  of 
fibres  being  secreted  rapidly  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  leaves  left. 

From  this,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  matter  of  which 
the  rootlets  are  formed,  is  the  result  of,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  assimilating  power  of  the  leaves.  Hence,  according  to 
this  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  arrrive  at  no  other  conclusions 
than  the  following  : — The  more  leaves  left  upon  a  cutting, 
the  sooner  will  it  root,  and,  when  leaves  and  other  means  of 
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assimilation  are  absent,  (as  is  frequently  the  case,)  roots 
will  not  be  formed  at  all. 

We  know,  however,  that  both  these  inferences  are  errone- 
ous, and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter,  from  the 
fact,  that  roots  are  produced  in  abundance  without  the  aid 
of  leaves,  and  this  certainly  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
nodules  that  are  formed  previous  to  (he  emission  of  roots, 
were  produced  by  any  safe,  elaborating  process.  Although 
we  allow  that  the  young  bark  of  some  plants,  does,  under 
certain  conditions,  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  leaves, 
it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  and  can  have  little 
effect,  either  for  good  or  evil  on  the  subject  in  question.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  above  argument  as  giving  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  any  superiority  possessed,  or  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained,  by  retaining  leaves  on  cuttings. 

Leaves  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
roots.  Instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  of 
bulbs  doubling  their  size  and  filling  a  large  space  with  roots, 
when  covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  soil,  without  pro- 
ducing a  single  leaf;  and  every  gardener  is  aware  of  the  ben- 
eficial effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  a  genial 
warmth,  (bottom  heat,)  to  the  roots  of  plants,  which  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  getting  the  roots,  as  it  were,  a  stage 
in  advance  of  the  foliage.  On  the  same  principle,  imhealthy 
plants,  as  camellias,  oranges,  &c.,  are  resuscitated  by  keeping 
the  roots  warm  and  the  tops  cool,  to  ensure  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  action  of  root,  previous  to  exciting  the  stem  and 
branches ;  and  this  is  often  done  after  the  plants  are  entirely 
divested  of  leaves. 

There  are  others,  who  do  not  ascribe  so  much  influence  to 
the  leaves,  but  assert  that  the  rootlets  are  produced  from  the 
stored-up  sap  existing  in  the  cutting  at  the  time  it  is  planted. 
Acting  upon  this  supposition,  they  are  careful  in  keeping  the 
soil  moist,  and  covering  the  whole  closely  with  a  glass,  pre- 
venting commimication  with  the  external  air,  in  order  to  avoid 
mechanical  evaporation.  This  may  seem  plausible  enough, 
but  if  we  insert  a  deciduous  cutting  into  moist  earth,  we  will 
find,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  mass  of  newly  formed 
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tissue  at  the  lower  end.  Has  this  been  produced  solely  from 
the  stored-up  sap  ?  All  the  sap  that  existed  in  the  cutting, 
could  not  have  formed  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  we  frequently 
find  acciunulated  at  the  base  of  very  small  cuttings.  In  this, 
as  in  the  case  of  bulbs,  it  is  evident  that  the  roots  are  not  * 
formed  exclusively  from  the  stored-up  sap. 

Further, — to  show  the  futility  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
emission  of  roots  is  dependent  upon  elaborated  sap,  let  us 
look  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  cutting  with  leaves, — 
supposed  to  be  under  good  management, — ^is  usually  placed. 
We  find  it  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  shaded  from 
light,  and  instead  of  giving  it  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  air 
occasionally,  the  water  required  to  moisten  the  soil  is  applied 
outside  the  glass,  and  the  latter  will  not  be  removed  for  weeks 
together.  The  fact  of  roots  being  formed  under  these  condi- 
tions is  a  convincing  proof,  that  it  is  not  through  the  agency 
of  leaves,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

<<  It  is  from  the  continued  assimilation  of  the  elementary 
constituents  of  plants,  that  new  products  result  for  the  for- 
mation of  woody  fibre,  and  all  solid  matter  of  a  similar 
composition. 

"  This  assimilating  process  is  principally  carried  on  in  the 
leaves,  or  occasionally  in  the  young  green  bark. 

"  To  enable  the  leaves  to  perform  their  functions,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  light  and  air,  especially  to  air  in  motion,  for 
without  these  be  allowed  to  act  upon  them,  they  cannot  exer- 
cise their  power  of  assimilation." 

We  see  from  the  above,  that  leaves  confined  under  a  bell 
glass  and  shaded  from  light,  cannot  perform  their  functions, 
and  of  course,  cannot  benefit  the  cuttings,  nor  remain  long 
in  a  healthy  state,  consequently  they  ought  to  be  exposed 
to  as  much  light  and  air  as  their  altered  conditions  will  per- 
mit, and  bell  glasses  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible,  as  their 
use  is  only  substituting  a  greater  evil  to  counteract  a  lesser. 

Scientific  research  has  failed  to  discover  the  true  nature  of 
the  chemical  changes  and  transformations  that  are  constantly 
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being  produced  in  the  interior  of  plants.  The  vital  principle 
seems  to  guide  and  direct  the  various  combinations  that  the 
simple  elements  which  they  absorb,  undergoes  within  their 
vessels.  But  the  process  by  which  the  elaborated  sap  is  con- 
verted into  cellular  tissue,  or  any  other  form  of  vegetable 
structure,  or  the  mode  in  which  water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
changed  into  gum  or  sugar,  is,  and  may  for  ever  remain  a 
profound  mystery. 

Prom  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  in  question,  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  callosity  formed  on  the 
base  of  a  cutting,  is  produced  by  the  aqueous  matter  which 
it  absorbs  from  the  soil,  mingling  with  the  stored-up  sap,  and 
undergoing  a  change  in  the  interior  of  the  shoot,  analagous, 
probably,  to  that  carried  on  in  the  germination  of  a  seed.* 
Judging  from  the  external  appearance  of  this  accumulated 
matter,  some  such  combination  appesurs  likely,  as  it  is  appa- 
rently a  mass  of  imperfectly  organized  woody  fibre.  As  it 
extends,  it  takes  the  appearance  and  performs  the  functions 
of  a  spongiole,  and  gradually  becomes  converted  into  true 
woody  fibre,  as  the  cutting  increases  in  growth. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  above,  that  the  whole  of 
the  leaves  ought  always  to  be  removed  from  cuttings  ;  this, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  would  be  positively  injurious ;  but 
I  think  it  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  leaves  perform  no  active 
part  in  the  first  formation  of  roots ;  consequently  they  ought 
not  to  be  excited  into  growth,  but  placed  in  the  lowest  aver- 
age temperature  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
while  the  soil  in  which  they  are  inserted  should  approach 
the  highest  range  of  temperature  the  roots  will  endure ;  to 
stimulate  into  activity  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  vessels 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  the  more  completely  the 
upward  growth  of  the  cutting  is  retarded,  until  rootlets  are 
formed,  the  greater  chance  has  the  cutting  to  thrive. 

*  Diastase  b  alwajrt  present  in  the  geimination  of  seeds.  The  willow  contains  a  large 
qoaatity  of  starch  among  its  woody  fibre,  and  cuttings  if  it  emit  roots  freely.  Maj  not 
diastase  be  formed  at  the  base  of  the  catting,  to  transform  the  starch  and  render  it  sohi- 
ble  and  fitted  for  facilitating  the  emission  of  roots  7  And  may  we  not  form  an  idea  of 
the  focifity  with  which  cuttings  strike  root,  by  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  their 
strociore  T 
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The  great  stimulants  of  vegetable  life  are  heat,  air,  light, 
and  moisture ;  and  in  the  management  of  cuttings,  these 
agents  require  to  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety  and 
precision.  The  more  leaves  upon  a  cutting,  or  the  softer  its 
texture,  the  more  care  is  necessary,  as  it  is  the  more  liable  to 
suflfer,  either  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  any  one  of  these 
agents.  For  instance — if  the  cutting  is  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  it  will  cause  an  immediate  expansion  of  its  buds, 
and  elongation  of  stem  and  leaves.  Or,  if  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  arid  atmosphere,  the  dry  air  will  quickly  act  upon 
the  moist  leaves,  exhaust  the  sap  and  render  them  flaccid. 
The  same  result  will  follow,  if  light  be  admitted  in  excess, 
as  it  will  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  cutting,  by  a  too  rapid 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  Again,  if  the  soil  be  kept 
too  dry,  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  matter  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting,  the  dry  soil  absorbing  it  as  fast  as  produced. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  water  be  administered  too  copiously,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  cutting  will  rapidly  ensue ;  if  decom- 
position once  commences,  it  soon  communicates  its  qualities 
to  the  whole. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  horticultural  operations,  no  defi- 
nite rule  can  be  prescribed,  to  be  equally  applicable  in  every 
case.  Hence,  the  many  contradictory  directions  often  given 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  may  be  either  right  or  wrong, 
just  according  to  circumstances.  There  are  various  methods 
of  modifying  the  extreme  influence  of  the  agents  employed  in 
the  economy  of  vegetation.  While  cuttings  are  forming 
roots,  the  presence  of  light  may  be  modified  by  keeping 
them  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  glass,  or  by  inserting  them 
into  a  large  pot  only  half  filled  with  soil.  A  humid  atmos- 
phere is  easily  maintained  by  the  evaporation  of  water ;  and 
to  prevent  saturation  in  the  soil,  the  pots  ought  to  be  well 
drained.  By  inverting  a  small  pot  inside  a  larger  one,  a 
chamber  is  formed,  which  allows  a  salutary  access  of  air  and 
heat  to  the  base  of  the  cutting ;  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
ready  egress  for  superfluous  moisture. 

It  may  appear  difficult  to  secure  at  all  times,  the  exact  con- 
ditions required ;  nevertheless,  they  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
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the  nearer  they  are  attained,  the  sooner  will  the  cutting  form 
roots.  It  is  only  from  a  happy  combination  of  all  the  essen- 
tial points  that  we  are  to  expect  constant  success ;  and  the 
latter  will  follow  in  an  exact  ratio,  as  the  harmony  of  the 
elements  of  growth  are  secured. 
New  Havefij  February  7th,  1860. 


Art.  VI.     TropcBolum  IrO&^ianum.     By  T.,  New  York. 

I  SEE  an  incidental  mention,  in  your  January  number,  of 
the  TropcB'oluin  Lobbiixi\xm.  A  few  seeds  of  this  showy  plant 
were  sent  me  last  May,  from  Paris,  and  they  were  planted 
in  a  pot,  as  soon  as  received ;  they  were  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  gave  promise  of  such  robust  growth  that  I  made  an  ex- 
periment, turning  a  part  of  them  into  the  flower  beds,  out  of 
doors,  in  a  compost  of  light,  rich,  sandy  loam.  They  imme- 
diately took  to  the  ground,  and  grew  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
require  a  strong,  circular,  rough-made  frame,  sending  out  lat- 
erals in  every  direction,  and  running  up  four  feet,  densely 
covered  with  a  cheerful  green  NasturtiumrWke  foliage.  Hav- 
ing no  indication  of  flowers  up  to  October,  I  suspected  our 
summer  was  not  long  enough,  so  I  lifted  the  plants,  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth,  and  put  them  into  rather  large  pots,  well 
drained,  with  peat  siftings  and  decomposed  turf,  and  placed 
them  in  the  greenhouse,  near  the  light.  They  soon  estab- 
lished themselves  in  their  new  quarters  with  a  thriftiness  of 
habit  that  seemed  to  imply  they  were  quite  at  home ;  and  by 
the  middle  of  November  were  in  handsome  bloom,  and  have 
continued  up  to  this  time,  with  no  sign  of  diminution,  a. 
mass  of  brilliant  (really  "  brilliant, ^^)  orange  scarlet  flowers, 
imparting  to  the  greenhouse  cheerfulness  and  beauty,  con- 
trasting so  pleasingly  with  the  profusion  of  camellias,  aca- 
cias, azaleas,  and  cinerarias,  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

I  made  an  experiment  with  a  part  in  doors,  (in  pots)  all 
summer,  under  obscured  glass,  but  found  not  much  difier- 
ence ;   those  out  of  doors  were  rather  more  robust.     A  good 
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method  would  be  to  grow  them  in  pots  plunged  in  the 
groimd,  giving  them  a  couple  of  shifts,  the  last  remove  about 
the  first  of  September,  as  it  seems  yet  inclined  to  grow  rap- 


Fg,  7.     TVopKB^olum  Zjobbidmtm. 

idly.  It  appears  to  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  so  that,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  next  spring.  The  fo- 
liage is  much  larger  than  T.  tricolorum,  or  Jarratti,  and  more 
of  a  Nasturtium  appearance,  which  rather  adds  to  its  merit. 
I  have  observed  that  the  foliage  injures  by  being  exposed  too 
long  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  perhaps  during  sunoimer 
an  exposure  where  the  sun  is  off"  by  noon,  would  be  prefer- 
able. Plants  raised  from  cuttings,  however,  may  do  better, 
as  they  have  more  stamina  than  seedlings  planted  late,  and 
driven  forward  with  heat  and  moisture.  Flowering  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  its  sterling  quality,  and  when  intermixed 
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with  white  camellias  and  Neapolitan  violets,  in  a  bouquet, 
has  a  cheerfulness  of  color,  and  a  contrast  which  is  most 
pleasing. 

New  York,  Jan.  24,  1850. 

Since  our  notice  of  this  fine  species,  at  the  page  alluded 
to  above,  (10,)  our  plants  have  been  constantly  in  bloom, 
and  have  appeared  so  great  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  mid- 
winter blooming  plants,  that  we  were  just  on  the  point  of 
preparing  a  more  extended  account  of  it,  with  an  engraving, 
when  the  above  excellent  hints  on  its  management,  came  to 
hand,  relieving  us  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

We  therefore  present  our  amateur  friends  with  the  an- 
nexed representation  of  this  brilliant  Tropeeolum,  remarking, 
however,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  in  so  limited  a 
space.  A  plant  rambling  over  a  circular  or  balloon  trellis, 
three  feet  high,  with  hundreds  of  its  glowing,  butterfly-like 
flowers,  wreathed  among  its  velvetty,  circular,  bluish-green 
foliage,  must  be  seen,  to  give  a  true  idea  of  this  charming 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Colombia,  in  S.  America,  and  was 
found  by  Mr.  Lobb,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Ex- 
eter, England,  who  introduced  it  in  1843.  It  may  be  raised 
from  seeds,  or  cuttings  which  strike  readily 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Gtnend  MfUces. 

Gesnera  Zebrina. — A  more  osefiil  plant  than  this  for  decorating  the 
stove  and  conservatory  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  can  hardly 
exist  The  long  period  which  it  remains  in  heauty,  the  richness  of  its 
blossoms,  and  the  elegantly  mariced  velvet  foliage,  form  altogether  a  very 
rich  eflfect  The  only  diradvantage  attending  its  growth,  arises  from  its 
brittleness  and  consequent  liability  to  damage  in  a  crowded  house  of  plants. 
If  yoQ  can  grow  it  well,  and  afford  it  ample  room  for  display,  it  will  abun- 
dantly repay  all  the  attention  you  can  give  it 

To  produce  it  in  the  noble  form  of  which  it  is  capable,  one  plant  only 
most  be  grown  in  a  pot  By  so  doing,  plants  more  than  two  feet  high  may 
be  easily  obtained,  crowned  with  a  magnificent  raceme  of  flowers,  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  length.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  plant 
which  requires  attention.    When  it  is  put  into  its  blooming  pot  it  should  be 
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placed  an  inch  deeper  than  before,  and  for  this  reason:  Like  the  noble  Jftpoo 
lilies,  it  throws  out  the  greater  part  of  its  roots,  (L  e.  its  true  roots,  by  which 
nourishment  is  obtained ;  the  parts  by  which  the  Gesnera  is  propagated  are 
strictly  speaking  stems,)  if  left  to  itself,  immediately  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  and  if  advantage  is  not  taken  of  such  a  pecoliariky,  all  the  reeoorees 
of  the  plant  are  not  developed. 

The  fdlowing  will  be  found  a'  tolerably  successful  course  of  culture : 
When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  start  the  dormant  plants  in  sprisg,  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  they  had  previously  occupied,  and,  selecting  the  most 
promising  *'  roots,"  plant  four  round  the  inside  of  a  four  or  five<inch  pot, 
using  a  soU  chiefly  composed  of  leaf^mould  and  sand,  and  place  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  as  a  cucumber  frame  in  which  young  plants  are  being 
raised.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  an  inch  high,  or  when  they  have 
two  fully  formed  bases,  give  each  a  separate  pot,  say  a  four-inch,  replace 
them  in  the  bed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two  give  them  a  good 
watering.  As  soon  as  they  are  somewhat  established,  they  must  be  re- 
moved to  another  pit  or  frame,  in  which  they  can  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
air  to  keep  them  robust,  as  one  great  beauty  of  the  plants  wi}l  be  to  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  stake.  Immediately 
sufficient  roots  are  formed  to  enable  you,  repot  them,  without  breaking  the 
ball ;  put  them  in  their  blooming  pots ; — nine-inch  pots  are  a  veiy  good  size — 
handsome  plants  may,  however,  be  grown  in  eight-inch  pots.  The  soil  this 
time  should  have  an  addition  of  one-third  very  fibrous  loam,  to  give  it  con- 
sistency, and  to  enable  it  to  retain  moisture,  as  they  absorb  much.  The 
plants  will  be  much  benefitted  if  kept  in  an  airy  pit  or  frame  till  their  growth 
is  nearly  completed,  and  the  pots  filled  with  roots,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  stove,  and  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  while  the  flowers  are 
forming,  and  till  they  expand,  when  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  draw- 
ing-room or  conservatory,  to  either  of  which  they  will  form  beautifiil  onm- 
raents,  remaining  as  they  do  for  whde  weeks,  and  almost  months  in  perfec- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant, 
and  that  one  is  very  superior  to  the  other  in  every  respect  Had  I  not 
grown  them  side  by  side  for  two  seasons,  I  should  have  believed  that  treat- 
ment must  have  had  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  otherwise.  One  of  the  varieties  is  of  a  more  compact,  more  robust 
habit  than  the  other,  and  its  foliage  is  much  larger  and  more  richly  and 
beautifully  marked,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  larger  flowers,  which  are  set 
closer  upon  their  axis,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  other.  This  plant  is  veiy  liable  to  be  infested  with  the  mealy 
bug ;  they  congregate  in  the  flower-heads  when  forming,  and  if  not  removed, 
will  seriously  detract  from  their  ultimate  beauty.  The  most  desirable,  and 
at  the  same  time,  most  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them,  is  to  remove 
them  with  a  small  brush.  Never  crush  them  on  these  plants — wherever  you 
do  so  the  stem  at  those  places  assumes  a  black  decayed  appearance,  and  is 
'very  unsightly  to  look  upon.— (Gord  CAitm.,  1849,  p.  780.) 
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Rosa  Manettii  as  a  Rose  Stock. — ^The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Appleby,  of  York,  will  perhaps  save  you  a  little  labor ;  it  is  all  true. 

^  When  you  were  here,  in  September  last,  you  requested  me  to  send  you 
an  account  of  my  success  with  the  Rosa  Manettii  as  a  stock  for  roses  gen- 
erally. I  got  a  few  (I  believe  about  20,)  from  you  about  four  years  ago,  and, 
having  great  faith  in  what  you  said  respecting  its  capabilities,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly  I  endeavored  to  make  the  most 
of  it  I  planted  them  out  as  stools,  and  the  following  winter  I  took  the 
crop  of  cuttings  and  planted  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  lost  one  of  them.  Those  I  also  planted  out  as  stools,  and  the  crop  of 
cuttings  this  time  was  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  6  inches  in  the 
row.  This  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1847,  and  in  August  following,  they 
were  all  fit  for  budding.  I  say  all,  because  I  do  not  think  that  ten  in  a  hun- 
dred died,  although  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  in  an  open  quar- 
ter. Some  of  these  were  budded  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  still  they  took  well  generally.  They  broke  freely  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing, and  by  the  antunm  many  of  them  were  as  high  as  myself  which  quite 
delighted  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  in  rose  culture  like  them.  I 
BOW  valued  Manetti  cuttings  like  gold,  and  I  ordered  my  men  not  to  throw 
away  an  inch  that  was  likely  to  make  a  plant  In  the  spring  of  1848  I  was 
enabled  to  make  a  tolerably  good  plantation  of  them ;  and,  although  they 
were  planted  late,  (I  believe  in  the  beginning  of  April,)  and  the  season  set 
in  dry,  I  nevertheless  lost  but  few  of  them ;  but  they  were  late  in  getting 
bold  of  the  ground,  and  I  did  not  get  them  budded  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, still  the  buds  took  well  as  before,  and  you  were  yourself  a  witness  to 
the  progress  they  have  made.  There  are  many  sorts  amdngst  them  that  I 
could  never  get  to  thrive — ^in  fact,  scarcely  to  exist — upon  the  brier,  that  are 
DOW  (in  one  year)  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  strong  in  proportion;  and 
others  (that  are  firee  growers)  I  have  6  feet  high,  with  fiom  6  to  12  shoots 
from  each  bud.  I  will  here  enumerate  a  few  sorts  that  are  known  to  be  bad 
growers  upon  the  brier,  and  state  the  height  which  they  have  attained  in 
one  season.  I  will  begin  with  Eblouissante  de  la  Queue  (GaL),  grafted  in 
Afnil  last,  now  3  feet  hig^  and  strong;  Chateaubriand  (Damask),  also 
grafted  at  the  same  time,  3  feet ;  Perle  des  Panaches  (GaL),  budded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  now  from  3  to  4  feet ;  Tricolor  de  Flandres  (GaL),  budded 
same  time,  3  to  4  feet ;  Cynthie  (Gral.),  budded  same  time,  2  feet ;  La  Ch^rie 
(Damask),  budded  same  time,  2  feet;  Crimson  Perpetual,  budded  same 
tune,  3  feet ;  Rivers  (Laffiiy's),  same  time,  4  feet,  and  many  others  of  simi- 
lar habit  of  growth  have  made  the  same  progress.  Then,  of  stronger  grow- 
ing sorts,  the  following  (which  were  all  budded  in  September,  1848,)  are 
now  respectively  the  heights  quoted,  viz.:  Bourbon  (Splendens),  5  feet; 
Comte  Plater,  6  feet,  very  strong;  Diane  de  Poitiers,  6  feet;  Madame 
Stdtz,  4  feet;  Dombrowsld,  5  feet;  Moss  Laneii,  5  feet,  and  some  of  them 
with  a  dozen  shoots  from  one  bud ;  do.  Lancel,  4  feet ;  da  Louis  Cdet, 
4  feet;  do.  ^Vhite  Bath,  4  feet;  do.  Blush,  5  feet;  do.  Crimson,  5  feet; 
do.  Malvina,  5  feet;  do.  Moussue  Partout,  5  feet;  do.  Presque  Partout,  5 
^t ;  do.  De  Metz,  5  feet ;  Comte  de  Flandres  (GaL)  and  Spotted  Provence, 
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5  feet ;  and  in  Bourbons,  I  have  Acidalie,  3  to  4  feet ;  Desgaches,  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  and  Madame  Ande,  4  to  5  feet ;  Madame  Nerard,  B.  Queen, 
and  Anne  Beluee,  2  feet ;  (these  have  been  in  bloom  from  last  May,  and 
are  still  covered  with  buds  and  bloom) ;  Princesse  Clementine,  Emilie  Cour- 
tier, and  several  others  are  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  have  been  constantly  in 
bloom  all  summer.  In  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  have  Robin  Hood,  3  to 
4  feet,  and  complete  bushes ;  Comet,  5  feet,  jrery  strong ;  Sidonie,  4 
feet,  and  most  robust.  Every  plant,  if  standing  singly,  would  have  the 
appearance  (in  size)  of  a  large  dahlia  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year- 
G^ant  des  Batailles  would  have  been  quite  as  large,  had  they  not  been  cnt 
down  for  buds.  Baronne  Provost,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  La 
Reine,  Madame  Lafifay,  Wm.  Jesse,  and  several  others,  are  all  similar 
plants ;  and  Jaune  Desprez,  with  some  of  the  new  Prairie  roses  budded  on 
this  stock,  aro  ]0  feet  high  in  one  season.  The  quarters  of  stocks  which 
you  saw  (newly  budded)  when  you  were  here  in  September,  were  all  planted 
in  March  last,  and  are  now  from  3  to  4  feet  hig^  and  many  of  them  an  inch 
in  circumference.  They  are  budded  with  all  the  best  sorts  of  roses  ;  and  I 
have  especially  endeavored  to  get  those  sorts  worked  upon  them  that  have 
usually  been  bad  growers,  (though  some  of  the  best  roses,)  and  of  which  I 
could  never  get  any  stock,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  result  will  be  to  mj 
satisfacticHL  Another  year,  I  intend  to  bud  those  stocks  with  Bourbons, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Chinas,  &c.,  fh>m  1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  as  dwarf  stand- 
ards ;  and  I  feel  confident  they  wiU  form  beautiful  heads.  So  confident  am 
I  of  the  superiority  of  the  Rosa  Manettii  over  every  other  stock  for  rosee, 
that  I  shall  never  again  plant  any  other,  excepting  for  full-sized  standards. 
All  other  stocks,  in  my  light  sandy  soil,  throw  out  quantities  of  suckers, 
which  are  constantly  robbing  the  bud  of  its  support,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  they  occasion  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but  this  stock  does  nothing  of  the 
kind,  unless  a  stray  bud  has  been  left  on  in  dressing  them,  and  then  it 
merely  comes  up  close  to  the  stem,  and  is  easily  got  rid  of,  as  they  never 
produce  stolons  or  underground  suckers.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it 
thrives  well  on  light  soils,  where  the  brier  will  not  thrive  at  all ;  and  tiiis  does 
away  with  all  the  objections  that  some  parties  have  to  worked  roses,  as  all 
roses  seem  to  do  well  alike  on  it — better,  in  fact,  than  upon  their  own  roots, 
and  no  doubt  they  will  bloom  better.  Besides,  many  roses  on  their  own 
roots  are  constantly  throwing  a  quantity  of  root  suckers,  and  ultimately  run 
wild.  The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  my  success  with  the  Rosa  Man- 
ettii as  a  stock  for  the  generality  of  roses." 

The  history  of  the  Manettii  sttock  is  as  follows : — Some  12  or  15  years 
since  a  Signer  Crivelli,  of  Como,  attracted  by  an  article  in  Loudon's  "  Gar- 
deners' Magazine,"  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  exchange  some  seedling  Italian 
roses  for  choice  named  varieties.  I  sent  him  a  small  collection,  and  in  return 
received  fh>m  him  some  seedling  roses;  among  them  were  Rosa  indica 
grandiflora  and  Rosa  indica  Manettii,  two  very  small  plants.  These  he 
described  as  being  hybrid  China  roses,  and  most  valuable  roses  for  stocks  in 
the  dry  climate  of  Italy.  I  soon  found,  that  although  so  much  alike  in  habit 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguiriied,  they  differed  most  materially  in  this  respect ; 
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the  ibnner  could  only  be  propagated  by  layers,  while  of  the  latter  every 
cutting  grew.    I  gradually  increased  my  stock  of  the  latter,  and  now  prop- 
agate from  40,000  to  50,000  annoaUy.    As  with  all  new  articles  in  garden- 
ing, I  had  to  buy  some  experience,  for  I  found  if  I  grew  them  in  a  rich  soil 
and  budded  them  at  the  usual  period,  die  buds  rotted ;  they  appeared  to  be 
drowned  in  the  superabundance  of  sap.  At  last  Isaw  it  was  necessary  to  plant 
them  in  poor  soils  and  bud  them  in  September. — ( Gard.  Chrtm,^  1849,  p.  742.) 
Caula  CEthiopica,  as  ak  Aquatic  Plawt. — ^Here,  in  our  fragery  (a 
ditch  so  called),  this  plant  thrives  amazingly  under  the  most  primitive  mode 
of  culture.    Indeed  die  only  secret  connected  with  its  most  satisfactory 
growth,  seems  confined  to  the  protection  of  its  root  from  frost    The  water 
in  which  it  grows  may  be  sheeted  over  for  any  ordinary  length  of  time,  with 
ice  of  any  reasonable  thickness,  so  that  it  does  not  actually  reach  the  root ; 
nu»eover,  it  seems  equally  indifferent  about  the  quality  of  the  water,  or  de- 
scr^on  of  soil  in  which  it  is  located.    Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  four 
roots  planted  amongst  some  other  aquatics  in  the  above-named  ditch,  with 
about  eighteen  inches  of  water,  supplied  from  an  artesian  bore,*  in  one  end 
of  which  the  mud  was  at  least  a  foot  deep ;  in  this,  two  of  the  roots  were 
planted.    The  other  end  was  bare  gravel,  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  pot 
stones  upon  the  two  other  plants,  by  way  of  anchor,  to  keep  them  firom 
drifting,  till  they  made  a  few  roots  to  hold  themselves  to  the  bottom.    Three 
Kji  them  are  now  large  masses  (the  fourth  was  killed  the  first  severe  winter 
after  planting,  the  water  not  being  deep  enou|^  about  eight  inches,  to  keep 
die  firoet  fixnn  the  root),  and  grow  and  flower  equally  free  on  the  gravel  and 
in  the  mud ;  and  a  splendid  appearance  they  have,  firom  %:9e  to  six  weeks 
eveiy  May  and  June,  having  fixmi  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers  on  each  pUnt 
Since  first  planted,  they  have  been  two  or  three  times  cut  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  (foliage  as  well  as  flowers),  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  by  frost,  but  without  receiving  a  pennanent  ii^uiy.    By  the  end  of 
July  they  had  completely  covered  their  elegant  leaves ;  and  although  the 
second  crop  of  flowers  was  neither  so  large  nor  so  plentiful  as  those  cut  ofi^ 
still  they  made  a  veiy  tolerable  show  in  the  August  and  September  follow- 
ing, and  contrasted  finely  with  the  very  diflerent  habit  of  some  yellow  and 
white  Water-Ldlies,  their  neighb<»rs ;  indeed,  I  think  it  mi^t  be  worth  while 
to  cut  one  of  the  plants  down  every  spring,  for  the  sake  of  the  autumn  flower. 
There  are  at  present  growing,  in  a  small  pond  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Cas- 
Ue  lull,  two  plants  of  the  iBthiopian  Calla,  which  have  been  in  their  present 
situation  for  at  least  seven  years.    They  were  formerly  standing  in  pots  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  were  removed  to  their  present  situation  in  the  same 
pots,  merely  sinking  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond«    I  may  observe,  that 
since  they  were  removed  to  their  jnresent  station  they  have  increased  to  a 
large  size,  and  at  present  stand  at  least  2j|  feet  above  the  water.    They  are 

*This  water  coats  every  thing  with  rtut  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  many  planu 
we  have  occastonally  watered  with  it  hare  died.  Indeed,  one  very  dry  sommer,  we 
thought  to  have  our  lawn  greener  than  other  people^!,  and  lued  thia  water  very  fieely ; 
the  conseqaence  was,  that  the  grass  died  out  in  large  patches,  and  yet  these  aquatics 
^^ow  like  willows  in  it.    By  the  way,  some  weeping  willows  planted  by  it  canker  off  in 
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occasionally  cot  down  to  the  water's  edge  during  winter,  but  never  fail  io 
produce  abundant  blooms  during  sunnner.  The  pond,  in  which  gold  fish  are 
kept,  is  about  2^  feet  deep,  is  formed  inside  of  brick,  and  supplied  with  water 
fixnn  a  jet  in  the  centre.— ( Gard,  Chron,,  1849,  p.  743.) 

pRUNiifo  AND  Trainino  THE  Peach  Tree. — ^It  has  been  admitted  by 
the  majority  of  our  most  eminent  practical  gardeners,  that  the  fan  system  of 
training  peach  trees  is  the  best,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  natural ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  some  erils  to  which  the  plan  is  liable, 
and  which,  by  a  little  observation  and  care,  may  be  avoided,  even  by  persons 
little  initiated  in  the  art  of  practical  gardening.  A  little  observation  will 
readily  discover  the  tendency  which  the  central  shoots  of  the  tree  have  to 
take  the  lead,  and  rob  the  oblique  and  horizontal  branches  of  their  due  ]xt>- 
portion  of  sap.  These  vertical  shoots  will  gradually,  from  their  position,  be- 
come stronger  and  stronger;  whereas  the  others,  in  like  proportion,  will 
gradually  get  weaker  and  weaker.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  nnist 
clearly  be  the  death  of  the  lower  branches ;  the  tree  consequently  becomes 
disfigured,  and  this  unbalanced  distribution  of  the  sap  naturally  interferes 
with  the  regularity  with  which  the  crop  is  produced,  as  well  as  with  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  itself.  I  would  therefore,  particularly  direct  attention  to 
this  important  point,  with  a  view  to  steer  clear  of  the  evil,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  attending  early  to  it;  for,  if  young  trees  are  properly  begun,  and 
so  continued  for  the  first  three  years,  it  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated. 

First,  then,  allow  no  strong  shoots  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
this  must  be  effected  in  the  summer  pruning,  or  rather  disbudding.  There 
need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  shoots  in  the  centre.  The 
next  point  is,  to  give  the  extremities  of  the  under  branches  an  incIinatioB 
upwards.  This  will  draw  the  sap  in  that  direction,  and  relieve  the  middle 
of  the  tree.  Again,  never  allow  the  intermedial  centra!  branches  to  extend 
so  far  as  the  others ;  the  sap  will,  consequently,  be  controlled  and  regulated. 
The  tree  thus  trained,  wiU  present  a  much  more  beautifhl  and  natural  form, 
the  crop  will  be  more  regular  and  perfect,  and  the  tree  itself  will  continue 
to  bear  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  period  selected  for  pruning  the  peach 
has,  in  most  cases,  been  the  spring.  This  is,  however,  the  very  worst  time 
throughout  the  whole  year  for  pruning  this  tree ;  as  much  of  this  kind  of 
work  as  it  is  possible  to  perform  may  be  more  advantageously  done  in  early 
summer,  by  regulating  the  buds,  and  by  not  laying  in  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  shoots  than  may  be  required  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  bearing  wood, 
keeping  in  mind  that  on  the  current  season's  growth  the  following  year's 
crop  mainly  depends.  By  careful  and  continued  disbudding  during  summer, 
so  as  to  retain  no  more  shoots  than  the  tree's  well-being  and  fruitfulness  re- 
quire, many  evils  will  be  avoided  which  winter  and  spring  pruning  obviously 
inflict 

When  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  in  the  autumn, 
then  is  the  time  to  regulate  and  shorten  back  the  young  shoots,  practice  hav- 
ing fully  proved  the  advantage  of  cutting  away  at  least  one  half  of  the 
young  growth ;  and  when  this  is  of  a  weakly  kind,  two-thirds  may  be  re- 
moved with  advantage.  After  the  tree  is  pruned,  it  may  be  left  in  a  partial- 
ly unfastened  state  until  the  following  spring.—^  Gard.  Qiron^  1849,  p.  743.) 
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AimUAL  ExHIBinOlf  or  THK  PlNNSIXVUflA   HORTICULTUIULL  Socis- 

TT. — The  next  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  Wednea- 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  18th,  19th  and  SOth  of  September,  next 

HoRncuLTUKAL  SociETT  OF  THS  Vaixxt  OP  Genbssek. — ^ThiB  socioty 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  4th  of  Febmaiy,  1850,  at  Rochester,  and 
elected  the  Mowing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

PresidttUj  Levi  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 

Vice  PraidadSy  1st,  Samuel  Miller,  2d,  M.  G.  Warner,  Rochester,  3d,  H. 
P.  Norton,  Brockport,  4th,  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  5th,  Asa  Rowe  Sweden. 

Comaponding  Secrdary,  D.  M.  Dewey. 

Recording  Seertiary^  J.  A.  Eastman. 

JVeasurar,  J.  H.  Watts. 

Committees  on  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers,  Vegetables,  Botany, 
&c.  &C.,  were  also  elected,  (Mw  Yorker), 

Nxw  MoDK  OP  PRZTKifTiifo  THE  PoTATO  RoT. — Dt.  A.  A.  Hayes,  of 
Boston,  recently  communicated  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  President 
of  &e  Legislative  Agricultural  Meetings,  upon  a  new  mode  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  potato  rot,  after  the  crop  had  been  harvested.  Mr.  Hayes 
states,  '*  that  the  rapid  decay  which  continues  after  the  roots  have  been  removed 
from  the  soil,  is  often  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  and  aside  fixnn  its 
economical  bearing,  is  a  subject  of  scientific  importance.  During  the  last 
season,  I  made  trial  of  some  chemical  agents,  which  specifically  arrest  all  veg- 
etation, hoping  to  discover  an  application  which  would  enable  us  to  preserve 
the  diseased  potatoes  from  ftirther  changes.  Early  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
periments, it  was  noticed  that  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  exposure  to  cold 
air,  greatly  diminished  the  rapidity  of  decay,  while  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature hastened  it ;  moisture  being  presenter  not 

Heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere  increased  the  destruction,  and  samples  which 
had  been  cooled,  and  thereby  partly  protected,  readily  passed  throu^  all 
the  changes  when  again  exposed  to  warm  and  humid  air.  After  using  sev- 
eral substances  by  dhect  contact  with  diseased  parts  of  potatoes,  I  soon 
found  that  the  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid,  nitrogen  and  common  air,  such  as 
exists  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  closed  vessels,  would  prevent  the  ftirther 
progress  of  the  disease  in  tubers  already  afiected,  and  when  exposed  in  con- 
tact with  tubers,  passing  through  all  stages  of  &e  disease,  no  ftirther  change 
in  the  prepared  ones  was  induced. 

The  trials  were  varied,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  results  has  led  me  to 
conclude,  that  the  fumes  of  burning  sulf^ur,  flowing  in  contact  with  potatoes 
partly  diseased,  will  arrest  the  ftirther  progress  of  the  disease  and  prevent 
decay.  It  is  proper  that  this  cmiclusion  should  be  received  as  an  expression 
of  ftu:t,  under  the  circumstances  of  experiments  on  a  small  small  scale,  and 
with  no  more  than  two  varieties  of  potatoes ;  but  I  confidently  expect  that 
the  importance  of  the  application  will  be  seen  in  tlie  largest  exhibition  of 
itseflfects. 
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The  practical  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  very  simple,  and  not  ex- 
pensive. Grade  sulphur  inflamed  in  a  shallow  cast-iron  vessel,  or  an  eardien 
pot,  furnishes  the  fumes  which  may  be  led  by  wooden  pipes,  to  the  lower 
part  of  bins  filled  with  the  roots,  until  the  unoccupied  space  is  filled  with 
them.  As  the  fumes  cool,  they  become  heavier  than  air,  and  will  then  enter 
every  interstice.  By  placing  the  pot  of  burning  sulphur  in  an  empty  barrel 
and  inverting  over  it  a  barrel  filled  with  potatoes,  having  a  light  rack  in 
place  of  a  head,  the  fumes  will  slowly  rise  within  and  impregnate  the 
mass ;  the  barrel  and  contents  being  then  removed,  and  the  head  replaced, 
the  exposure  may  be  considered  as  ample.  Where  the  quantity  is  large,  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  leave  a  space  vacant,  below  the  loose  floor  on 
which  they  repose,  and  introduce  these  fiunes  until  every  part  of  the  heap  of 
potatoes  has  received  a  share. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  application  will  injure,  if  not  destroy 
the  vegetating  power  of  the  tubers,  and  that  although  this  result  may  be 
highly  desirable,  for  all  that  are  preserved  for  food,  those  intended  for  seed 
should  not  be  so  treated.     RupectfuUy,  A.  A.  Hates,  Stale  Asaayer. 

Robinson's  Defiance  Verbena. — ^This  very  brilliant  scarlet  verbena  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  produced.  It  flowered  abundantly, 
with  Messrs.  Thorburn  &.  Co.  at  Astoria,  last  summer,  and  fuUy  sustains  its 
foreign  reputation.  As  a  bedding  plant,  it  is  a  perfect  gem,  of  a  good  habit, 
blooming  fireely,  and  producing  large  trusses  of  vivid  scarlet  blossoms. 

Next  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
The  next  Annual  Fair  of  this  flourishing  society  will  be  held  at  Albany  on 
the  dd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  September  next  The  premium  list  for  1850 
was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  in  February,  and  ordered  to  be  published. — 
Ed. 

Lashmere's  Seedling  Grape. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  your  Maga- 
une  give  me  any  account  of  this  grape  ?  It  has  been  described  as  a  white 
grape,  rich  and  vinous  in  flavor,  a  great  bearer,  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  out  of  doors.  In  the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  the  fruit  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  as  it  approaches  matori^, 
it  assumes  a  more  globular  shape.  This  is  its  character  in  England,  where 
it  seems  to  have  gained  for  itself  the  character  of  the  best  grape  for  open 
air  •oulture  that  has  yet  been  produced*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it ; 
but  aa  anxious  to  obtain  it  If  yourself  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  give 
some  account  of  it,  how  it  succeeds  in  our  climate,  and  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  oblige  myself  and  some  others.  Youn  nsptdfuBy^  R.  B. 
Leuchars,  Clifford  Hmue,  BalUmore. 

[Any  of  our  friends  who  can  give  the  desired  information,  wiU  oblige  oor 
correspondent  as  well  as  ourselves. — Ed] 

Mildness  of  the  Winter. — Up  to  the  present  time,  (Feb.  26th,)  the 
winter  has  be^i  unusually  mild  and  pleasant,  with  but  very  few  storms  of 
snow  or  rain,  and  the  thermometer  below  zero  but  once,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  and  that  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  prospect  now  is,  of  an 
abundant  fruit  crop  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  peaches,  should  no  late  spring 
frosts  intervene  between  this  and  May. — Ed. 
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The  annoal  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  Roonie,  Fehruaiy  6, 1850,  J.  Rathbone,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  and  accepted* 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herman  WendelL 

JRetolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
and  to  report  a  premium  list  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  E.  P. 
Prentice,  and  B.  B.  Kirtland. 

Previous  to  the  coomiittee  retiring,  the  President,  Mr.  Rathbone,  informed 
the  Society  that  he  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  which  had  been  manifested 
to  him  in  electing  him  as  their  presiding  officer  for  the  last  three  years ; 
and  that  he  desired  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

The  committee  retired,  and,  on  their  return,  reported  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PntidenL — ^V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush. 

Fice  Pretideni*, — E.  P.  Prentice,  Bethlehem ;  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Al- 
bany ;  Stephen  E.  Warren,  Troy ;  Amos  Briggs,  Schaghtiooke. 

Seeniary. — ^B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

TVeofurer. — ^Luther  Tucker,  Albany. 

Momager$, — B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush ;  J.  M.  Lovett,  Albany ;  L.  Me- 
nand,  Watervliet ;  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany ;  W.  A.  McCuUoch,  Green- 
bush ;  James  Wilson,  Albany ;  William  Newcomb,  Pittrtown ;  E.  C.  Mcin- 
tosh, Albany. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named,  were 
duly  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

CoL  Rathbone  resigned  the  chair,  and  introduced  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent, V.  P.  Douw,  Esq.,  who  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  and  assured  the  Society  that  his  best  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  its 
interests  and  welfare,  trusting  that  he  should  be  sustained  by  the  members 
in  carrying  out  fully  the  objects  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herman  Wendell, 

Rtsolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Rathbone, 
for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  president  during  the  last  three  years,  rendered  peculiarly 
arduous  in  the  organization  of  the  Society ;  and  that  the  Society  is  under 
great  obligations  to  him  for  its  prosperous  and  gratifying  condition  at  the 
close  of  his  services  as  president 

Standing  committees  on  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &.C.,  were  also  elected 
for  the  year. 

FsuiTS. — The  Committee  on  Fruits  beg  leave  to  report,  that  there  was 
exhibited  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Mount  Hope,  fourteen  varieties  of  apples, 
viz: — ^Winter  Pearmain,  Flushing  Spitzenberg, R.  I.  Greening,  Kilham  Hill, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Poughkeepsie  Russet,  Grolden  Pippin,  Tolman's  Sweet,  Red 
Gilliflower,  Ancient  Briton,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Vandervere,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  and  Westfield  Seek-no-Further. 
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By  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  eight  varieties  of  apples,  viz : — Swaar,  Gravenstein, 
Vandervere,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Crolden  Pippin,  Mela  di  Carla,  Win 
ter  Sweet,  and  Granawinkle ;  also,  Inconnne  Van  Mons  pean. 

By  John  S.  Gould,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Green  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  Roman  Stem. 

By*  S.  Morgan,  Pine  Grove,  nine  varieties  of  apples,  viz : — ^Red  Gilli- 
flower.  Fall  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Dominie,  Golden  Sweeting,  Pen- 
nock,  Nonsuch,  Poughkeepsie  Russet,  and  Yellow  Belleflower. 

By  J.  Gary,  Isabella  grapes,  as  fresh  as  when  first  gathered ;  have  been 
packed  in  cotton,  in  jars,  and  excluded  ftom  the  air. 

By  R  P.  Johnson,  a  large  collection  of  standard  varieties  from  Messrs. 
R.  G.  Pardee,  J.  Campbell,  R.  H.  Brown,  J.  Park,  P.  W.  Lay,  H.  Foster, 
W.  Rogers,  Dennis  Clark,  and  Robert  Patterson,  of  Wajme  and  Monroe 
counties,  and  also  a  number  of  varieties  from  J.  C.  Hubbard,  of  Troy, 
Michigan,  and  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  of  Pomfiret,  Connecticut,  all  of  whom  will 
please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  This  display  of  fruitB,  grown  at  a 
distance  ftom  our  immediate  vicinity,  gave  increased  interest  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  members  of  the  Society  to  compare  the  fruxts  of  their 
own  orchards  and  gardens  with  those  from  abroad. 

PREMIUMS. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  E.  P. 

Prentice, $5  00 

For  the  second  best  collection,  to  S.  Morgan,  .  .        3  00 

Pears. — ^For  the  best  one  variety  exhibited,  Inconnue  Van 

Mons,  by  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  .  .  .        2  00 

And  a  discretionary  premium  for  Isabella  grapes,  to  Jos.  Gary,  .        1  00 

V.  P.  Douw,  Chairman, 
Flowers. — Owing  to  the  cold  weather,  (5^  below  0,)the  competition  was 
limited.  Mr.  L.  Menand,  J.  Wilson,  J.  Rathbone,  and  V.  P.  Douw,  Esq^ 
were  the  principal  exhibitors.  Miss  Eliza  Carey  exhibited  an  Heibareum, 
composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  dried  specimens  of  indigenous  flowers, 
which  deserves  the  highest  commendation  of  the  committee,  on  account  of 
the  admirable  preservation  of  the  specimens,  and  their  life-like  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  arrangement  Each  flower  had  its  botanic 
description,  its  botanic  name,  its  vulgar  name,  and  an  appropriate  quotation 
indicatmg  its  signification  in  Flora's  vocabulary.  Also  a  collection  of  ma- 
rine plants,  gathered  by  Miss  C.  during  the  last  summer,  of  over  fifly  speci- 
mens, arranged  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  committee 
award  a  discretionary  premium  of  $3. 

PREMIUMS. 

For  the  best  display  of  cut  greenhouse  flowers,  the  committee  Beg  leave 
to  combine  the  first  and  second  premiums,  (making  it  $5,)  and  dividing  it 
equally  between  CoL  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Menand,  as  the  coUectbns  were 
so  equally  balanced  in  merit  as  to  render  a  different  distribution  of  the 
prizes  unjust  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  competitors. 

For  the  best  round  hand  bouquet,  to  J.  Wilson,  .  .      $2  00 

For  the  best  flat  hand  bouquet,  to  J.  Wilson,  .  .  .        2  00 
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For  the  best  six  plants  of  different  varieties,  in  pots,  to  L. 
Menand,  of  Watervliet,       .  .  .  .  .        3  00 

Camellia  Japonicas. — ^For  the  best  display  of  cut  flowers 

with  foliage,  to  J.  Wilson,  for  24  varieties, .  .  .        3  00 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  J.  Wilson,  for  Abby  Wilder, 

Saccoi  Magnifique,  Fimbriata,  Lady  Home's  Blnsh,  Ama< 

bile,  Ochrolenca,     ..... 

For  the  best  three  varieties,  to  J.  Wilson,  for  Abby  Wilder, 

Saccoi  Magnifique  and  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 

Primroses  in  pots. — ^For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  J.  Wilson,  2  00 

Fcfr  the  best  three  varieties,  to  V.  P.  Douw,  of  Wolvenhook,  1  00 

S.  Howard,  Chairman, 
Vegetables. — ^The  Committee  on  Vegetables  report  that  there  was  ex- 
hibited by  John  S.  Crould  several  very  fine  heads  of  CaulifloweiB,  equal  to 
any  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society,  and  brought  to  this  state  of  perfec- 
tion by  taking  plants  in  the  autumn, — which  were  partially  grown, — and 
planting  them  in  the  cellar,  to  which  they  award  a  pnie  of  $2. 

By  V.  P.  Douw,  Esq.,  half  a  dozen  full  grown  heads  of  Coss  Lettuce,  to 
which  they  award  $SL 

Also,  fine  Custard  Squashes,  by  £.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  and  Orange  Car- 
rots, of  large  size,  by  S.  Morgan,  which  deserve  commendation. 

Robert  Harper,  Chairman. 


Art.  rV.    Massachuseits  HbrfieuUttral  Society. 

Saiwrdayy  January  26<A,  1850. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day, — ^Vice  President,  B.  V.  French  in  die  chair. 

The  treasurer  was  added  to  the  finance  ccHnmittee  to  settle  with  the  exec- 
utors of  the  late  Theodore  Lyman. 

The  Committee  of  arrangements  reported  through  their  chairman,  J. 
Breck,  that  the  next  annual  exhibition  should  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  of  September  next 

A  letter  was  read  fixnn  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  relative 
to  the  time  of  holding  their  next  annual  exhibition. 

The  conmiittee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hovey,  in  regard  to  what  alterations,  if  any,  are  necessaiy  in  regard 
to  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  year,  asked  leave  to  be  discharged  fixnn 
any  further  duty,  and  that  the  unfinished  business  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  President's  Address.    Accepted. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  February  9th. 

FArvary ^—EsMbiUd. — ^Flowers:  From  Messrs.  Hovey  dL  Co.,  a 
seedling  Camellia,  very  fine ;  form  of  flower  rounding  to  the  centre  and 
full,  petals  broad,  smooth,  and  generally  very  perfect  Color,  a  bright  crim- 
son scarlet,  much  the  shade  of  the  Bractea  of  Poinsettia  pulcheirima ;  sias 
of  flower  large.  This  is  decidedly  the  most  showy  seedling  Camellia  that 
has  been  exhibited;  the  color  is  new,  beautiful,  and  very  rich;  foliage 
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large,  pointed,  and  acutely  serrated. — ^For  the  Committee,  D.  HAG6ERSTOif, 
Chairman. 

Fruits  :  Pears. — Bearr^  Langelier,  from  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  Camhridge- 
port :  a  handsome  pear  of  good  size,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Bait- 
lett  in  its  appearance ;  of  a  spirited,  pleasant  flavor,  juicy,  melting,  and 
promises  to  sustain  its  European  reputation. 

Apples. — From  C.  G.  Parsons,  of  Freepert,  Maine,  name  not  known. 

Grapes. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, of  last  year's  crop. 

Pears.— From  F.  Tudor,  Crassane.  (?) 

Febnutry  9th, — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
made  their  annual  report,  as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  sales,    ....  $14,568  28 

Expenses  deducted,        ....  1,400  00 


Net  amount, $13,168  28 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  proportion  of  net  proceeds,  one 
quarter,  $3,292  07,  which  sum  had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer.   The  report  was  accepted. 

Packages  of  seeds  were  received  from  C.  W.  Dabney,  of  Fajral,  and 
Capt  Page  Brewer,  of  Boston,  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Flower  Committee  for  distribution  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  these  donations. 

The  committee  duLiged  with  the  duty  of  printing  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees, awarding  premiums  for  1849,  were  discharged  from  that  duty. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  February  23d. 

ExMbiled, — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  Camellias  for  premiums  took 
place  to-day,  and  there  were  only  two  competitors  for  the  prizes,  Messrs. 
Hovey  and  A.  Bowditch. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey,  22  varieties,  as  follows: — Double  white,  fimbri^ta, 
Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  imbric^ta,  Derby^tno,  Regans,  candidlssima,  Philadel- 
phia, tricolor,  Donckela^n,  reticulata,  speciosa,  conspicua,  ochroleuca,  con- 
spicua,  (of  the  French,)  conchifldra,  Floyit,  myrtifblia,  Estheri,  and  Prattu. 

From  A.  Bowditch,  10  varieties,  including  Wilden  and  fimbri^ta. 

PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 

Camellias. — For  the  best  12  varieties,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  dL  Co.,  $6. 

February  16th, — Exhibited, — ^Flowers:  From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co., 
another  of  their  new  seedling  Camellias,  remarkable  both  for  its  color  and 
form,  it  being  the  darkest  camellia  yet  seen ;  the  color  a  rich  deep  maroon, 
just  the  shade  of  Rivers'^,  Geo.  the  IV,  rose.  The  flowers  imbricated  to  the 
centre,  the  petals  circular,  and  without  the  least  indentation  on  the  edge, 
and  arranged  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  foliage  large,  exceedingly 
rich,  deep  green,  glossy,  and  slightly  serrated  on  the  edge.  Habit  of  the 
plant  erect  and  vigorous. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR   MARCH. 


FRUIT    DEPARTM£!9T. 

Grape  Vines,  this  montii,  will  be  the  principal  objects  of  atteDtion  in  this 
department  They  will  now  begin  to  start  in  all  the  houses,  except  in 
those  wholly  thrown  open  to  the  winter.  In  the  greenhouse  they  will  come 
forward  more  rapidly  than  in  the  vinery,  on  account  of  the  greater  temper- 
ature required  for  the  plants,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  wiU  show 
their  flower  buds.  If  they  show  any  signs  of  breaking  unevenly  be  on  the 
kx^  out  to  prevent  it  by  timely  tying  down,  or  bending  the  shoots  so  as 
to  throw  the  sap  into  those  eyes  which  are  dormant  Syringe  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  in  good  weather,  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  is  safe  for 
the  well  doing  of  the  plants,  until  all  the  buds  have  advanced  about  an 
inch.  In  graperies  nearly  the  same  routine  should  be  pursued.  In  cold 
houses  the  eyes  will  not  advance  much  till  the  close  of  the  month,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  well  ventilated,  that  the  vines  may  be  kept  back, 
and  not  be  endangered  by  cool  nights,  which  often  occur  in  March.  Vines 
in  the  open  air  may  now  be  pruned,  and  tied  up  to  the  trellis.  Vines  in 
pots,  now  swelling  their  fruit,  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house. 

Fig  Trees,  in  pots,  now  in  full  leaf,  should  be  freely  syringed,  and  the 
roots  supplied  with  moisture. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  and  liquid 
manure.    Peach  trees  may  now  be  brought  in  for  a  succession. 

Strawberries,  in  pots,  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  be  liberally 
watered.    Give  an  abundance  of  air. 

Root  Graftino  may  yet  be  performed  succeesfliUy. 

Prunutg  Orchards  should  now  be  continued,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole 
w(Mi[  accomplished  before  April. 

Raspberry  Plantations  and  Strawberry  Beds  may  be  partially 
uncovered  the  last  of  the  month. 

Scions  of  Fruit  Trees  may  yet  be  cut,  keeping  them  as  we  directed 
last  month. 

CroosEBSRRY  AND  CuRRANT  BusuEs  commeuce  their  growth  so  early, 
that  jHiming  should  be  done  this  month  if  possible.  See  a  valuable  article 
in  a  preceding  page. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  objects  of  attention  with  eveiy  gardener  or  ama- 
teur who  wishes  to  keep  up  a  good  display  of  this  fine  flower  during  the 
smnmer.  A  few  roots  should  be  started  now,  and  others  in  succession. 
Sow  the  seeds  now  in  a  hot  bed. 

Camellias  will  soon  begin  to  make  their  new  wood,  and  will  require 
greater  supplies  of  water,  and  liberal  syringing  over  the  foliage.  Give 
weak,  liquid  guano  once  a  fortnight    Inarching  should  now  be  attended  to. 
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PELAROomuMS  will  soon  show  signs  of  blooming;  if  they  are  wanted 
for  show  in  May  the  buds  should  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants  should  be 
rather  sparingly  watered.  Syringing  should  also  be'dispensed  with,  as  it  is 
apt  to  injure  the  foliage ;  fumigate  to  destroy  all  green  flies  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  Water  occasionally  with  liquid  guana  Keep  the 
shoots  tied  out  neatly,  and  if  any  run  up  too  tall,  nip  off  the  tops. 

AcHiMENEs,  of  the  different  species,  should  be  potted  offj  and  more  bulbs 
put  in  for  a  succession. 

Pansies,  in  pots,  will  now  need  a  shift  into  a  larger  size.  Seeds  may 
be  planted  now,  and  those  sown  in  January  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  pot 
off.  Plants  in  beds,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  frames,  should  be  uncovered  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm. 

Raihtnculuses  may  yet  be  planted,  covering  the  beds  with  frames,  to 
keep  out  frost  and  heavy  rains. 

Verbenas  may  have  another  shift  into  larger  pots,  if  large  specimens 
are  wanted.    Sow  seeds  now  for  new  varieties. 

Gloxinias  and  Gesneras  should  be  potted  off  now,  and  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bed  to  give  them  a  good  start 

Gladioluses,  for  early  blooming,  may  now  be  potted. 

Tuberoses  may  now  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  hot  bed,  to  push  them 
into  growth. 

Begonias  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  may  now  be  grafted. 

Salvias  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  should  be  propagated  for  bedding 
out  in  summer. 

Clerodendrons  should  now  be  started  into  growth,  placing  them  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Petunias,  of  choice  kinds,  should  now  be  increased  by  cuttings.  Sow 
seeds  now  for  producing  new  varieties. 

Ten  Week  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Brachycome,  Nemophilaf 
Didiscus  csrulea,  and  other  choice  and  rare  annuals,  should  now  be  sown 
in  pans  and  forwarded  in  the  hot  bed. 

Carnations  and  Picotbes,  in  frames,  should  be  aired  in  fine  weather. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  now,  in  pans,  in  hot  beds. 

£[tacinth  and  Tulip  Beds  may  be  partially  uncovered  the  last  of  the 
month. 

Ja^an  Lilies,  potted  in  January,  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  this  month. 

Guavas  may  now  be  repotted  and  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house  to 
give  them  a  good  start 

Hardt  Roses  may  be  safely  pruned  the  last  of  the  month. 

Caltsteola  Pubescens  shoidd  be  repotted  and  started  into  growth  this 
month. 

Hardt  Herbaceous  Plants  should  be  partially  uncovered  as  soon  as 
all  severe  frosti  are  over. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESFONBEI^TS. 


Till  preaeoi  number  will  be  fotmd  iiii«i»*By  ti>i«r««tmg*  Wc 
would  partjculwly  invite  atteatioii  to  tbm  irticlaa  of  Mcflim  Ra^* 
sell,  StondarB,  and  our  cof  respondent  T,»  tnd  •!«>  to  tlw  e««Dtm 
piper  on  Ibe  Qooicberry,  by  Mr.  Tbompwiia*  Befcttl  IUtmot 
&r«  d&rerred  to  ottr  mxi. 

Ac  III©  orgfjot  desire  of  miay  fricndi  who  desire  to  mt  tht 
MapziBC  drcaltting  mme  widely^  and  awaken  a  greater  love  ^ 
Horticultare  in  eT«ry  pan  of  the  country,  we  hufe  coockdcd  lo 
isiie  ii  boreaiUr  it  «2  a  year  ;  imd  we  may  appeal  to  our  disimt 
fneodi  Slid  iobtcribef*  to  aid  tii  to  e^endmg  iu  circuktwwi,  tU 
present  numbef  is  an  earnest  of  wliai  we  intend  lo  4o  lo  make 
ibe  Magaaine,  what  we  Uatre  ever  intended  it  ahoold  be,  a  oom- 
pleie  exponeMt  of  tlie  proffeee  of  Hortieultoral  Science.  Wc 
wonld  direct  the  attention  of  out  frienda  to  the  Pro^eetut  of  Uie 

Volume  Ibr  18$0. 

Bditor«  of  agricnUttral  pcriodieals  and  newspaper*,  witli  wbom 
we  eicdiange,  wiU  confer  a  fator  by  notieing  the  prospecina  of  tJie 
StrmNTii  VotCMa,  and  Umj  reduction  in  price  to  W  a  year. 

HT  Amatenn,  culiif yott ,  and  narserymen,  hanng  new  w 
cfaolee  tarieiiea  of  flovrcra  or  frnita,  wifl  confer  a  faYor  by  eend- 
Ittg  f  pecimeni  to  the  Edher  for  cwuntnaiioii  and  noaee. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Saxtoo,  ^06  Broadway,  New  York,  ia  our  tgent  in 
iha  eiiy,  and  3.  S.  Watcm,  Baltimore. 

O -•  ^h-^'^Vn  are  due  to  Hema.  J-  BaUcy,  Dr,  BrincWfe,  Dr.  H, 
W»  Hi  E.  I*  LeaTenwortb,  for  ieioni  of  fnitt  treea. 

Rtftivid.—Mtmmscripi  ammunicatimM,  f^om  W.  Saundera, 
E,  B.  Lttichaim,  0.  C.  Thorbiiro,  Dr,  H.  Wendell,  J.  L.  Ruiscil, 
John  Cadncaa,  Df .  W.  D.  Brioekle,  J.  J.  Thorai*.  John  Fcait 
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JAPAN    LILIES. 


HOVEY   &  Co. 

Having  m  fine  stock  at  these  mo&t  beatitirul  LlHea,  «3ef  ihtin  ion  9^*-  ^^ 
tho  folhmn$  prieet ; — 


^i  Mt 


I   00 


Lilium  Bpeciasam  albiun^  (white,)  latgc  bulbjx. 

Lilium  ftpeoiontmt  album,  aec<»fid  slite, 

lalium  BpeeioBum  aU.njin,  ^malt, 

Liliutn  ispecioeum  ;  '>  (mae  «potl«d,)  lAige,   * 

LiliuRi  &p«ciciAgin  ^r  u,  sccoad  ftilc, 

Lilium  ■peciQium  puucuium,  era  ill,  . 

Lllitim  »(}«oiotiiiit|  (etlmiot)  »pc»it^,)  small  bulbi. 

Lilkum  «p«ciotaiii,  Medlmgn,  (beaaiifully  «p^tleil,)  Howecwi;  Dui&«i  1  i'^' 

Liimm  japuoicuni,  wiih  vwry  Iwfre  wliite  fIoiv«n,       -  .  50 

A/fdi  8sx0i  of  tbe  L.  apedos^m  :ilbuiii,  icnilbeii  with  tht  oth6r  mti^. 
at  50  refits  per  paper. 

n^Tbeae  IHiei  ftm  ilII  hsrdj,  frow  4  to  fi  feet  blgh«  and  Hfuret  fi*^:: 
AmgQMi  to  October,  mnd  tfie  ttmong  ihe  moit  npIenSid  omia^eiHi  ef  tbe 
garden, 

RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS, 

HOVEY  &  Ca. 

Oi^r  for  nJk  the  following  hardy  Treea,  Shnibi,  Pluftta^  iic.  — 

Amocftm  icoMctia,  t  to  t  feet  high,  {b  pol«.)  St  W)  Ui  ^  iM3 

Cednia  deodai&,  2  (ect  htgh^  (in  [lott,)  each 

Odar  nf  licbinon,  1  foot,  (in  potsi^)    .  ^ 

Crt-'  .  ■      .  .  ■  ■  .tfa^) 

Th  .  tn  ptit»4  c»cl>» 

Nl  ^"*^  lt!aTe?Sj  (ift  ptrtB,) 

SfU  .... 

S}-  '  ii:a  iruii*  v  uiumhSi  Rivcf,  {b  potij 

IjtM  :^boun,  a  sbniUby  spedcd, 

lij^  ^1  nh  mnitj  olber  new  treea,  ahnibe,  &e, 

J\W.  I,  1049. 


9t  OOi 


HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  NEWBURGH,  K  IJ 

LATE    A.   J     DOWNING    ta    Co, 


20,000  APPLE  TREES, 

A.  SAtn.  lb  C4. 


or  ^U  iha  IcBullng  a.itd  atamdard  Tmiiet^c»,  of  extra  *ia«»  fhsib  B  le  i| 
high,  at  990  per  hundred.     Fot  aate  hy 


F0^  h  1030. 


M  A  G  A  Z  1  ^  E 

OF 

HOUTlCULTli  RE,' 

SO  T  A  STTi 

IN  RHEAI.    ArrAJUS* 


u§f  r-^ifBi,  /t.|,^omf*mit  l'»ni*«^  di?  ♦<ii»iv  f «4t  (t«nr  ka  Imltna.   U  tilt  «nnW^  qtHt  fat  ( 


r.isirCK  ot  t«>^i«H 


CLXXXIV, 
APR!  I.,    1850. 

EDiiBti  .   M.  HOYEY. 


Ti>  M  ooariimngi  MV9ttliL1> 


BOSTON! 
rruiMtro  av  Hnvcr  «  to,   MKiuitAK'nr  now. 


sa' 
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C  O  N  T  E  N  X  S  - 


Qtntrmi  J&ui^ect^ 

Bnltimore,    .         ,         *  .  ^ 

Department  of  the  Londot,  I ,  , ,  ,*;'"*  »^"^'hc«  Gm.)« 


Art.  IV*     FocDological  Qoaaip^ 


t'r  ♦I  Socleiv, 


Bix  new  C  By  John     r^L-?^^  D^scriptica*  of 

Gurdtos,  riitsliing,  L.  I.,  badness,    CoiamerewJ 

AftT.  VI-     Some   additional    R^marlc-  ^*  „.  - 

lilacta-     By  John    Lewi*    Russell      n*"    ViK^rifiiinn  VjHi- 


Bcfiuti  I 


Accoutit     t  r     t» 

^'^      By  the  Editor.  . 


iijiT.  Vin.     NcmophUa  MaeuUia        i^       . 

«>y  the  Editor 

Aot,  L.,-.4Geotral  Notices, 
AnT.  IL, .♦Domestic 

HoaTicui^TUBAL  Opkrations   roH    ^,,  *^  *^<^»«iy, 


m 

tM 

187. 
10 


1^4 


Uv%\%i^  *»y  Udii'^n  *  ivt»i*r^n**t  ^^^  Tt 


'^'^m^^^m 
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THE    MAGAZINE 

OF 

HORTICULTURE. 


APRIL,  1850. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Akt.  I.  Polmaise  Method  of  Heating  Greenhouses'  and 
Hothouses,  By  R.  B.  Leuchabs,  Clifton  Gardens,  near 
Baltimore. 

Among  the  many  subjects  connected  with  gardening,  that 
are  hobby-horse  like,  ridden  to  death  by  theorists,  amateurs 
and  practicals,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  the  heating  of 
hothouses, — a  subject  more  prolific  of  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion than  any  other  connected  with  exotic  horticulture, — 
scarcely  ever  finds  a  comer  in  any  periodical  in  the  country. 
Hothouses  are  every  where  being  erected ;  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals  are  seeking  information  every  where,  how  to  heat 
them  most  economically  and  efficiently,  but  not  succeeding^ 
in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  requisite  knowledge,  they 
send  for  the  tradesman  in  the  neighborhood,  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this  kind  of  work,  who  probably  never 
saw  a  hothouse  in  his  life,  and  knows  as  little  about  heating 
one  properly,  as  he  does  about  the  practical  details  of  Horti* 
cultural  Science.  However,  he  has  fitted  up  stoves  of  various 
patterns, — ^warmed  churches,  public  buildings,  &c.,  and  of 
course,  he  knows  all  about  the  matter ;  a  matter  which,  I 
may  add,  has  put  the  most  eminent  practical  and  scientific 
men  to  their  wits'  end  for  the  last  few  years  in  England. 
Nevertheless  he  knows  all  about  it,— or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing, — ^he  succeeds  in  making  the  employer  believe 
io.  He  accordingly  recommends  what  he  knows  best  about^ 
bowever  unsuitable  it   may  be  to  the  place    and  purpose 
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for  which  it  is  intended ;  but  his  advice  is  taken,  and  the 
consequence  is,  an  apparatus  is  fitted  up  as  unsuitable  to  the 
house  as  can  well  be  imagined,  displaying  as  much  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  heating,  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
experimental  novice  could  desire ;  a  double  cost  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  often  a  triple  cost  for  the  rest  of  its  existence  ; 
and  the  gentleman  must  have  more  than  ordinary  patience, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  lover  of  exotic  horticulture,  if 
he  does  not  abandon  the  pursuit,  as  a  toy  far  too  expensive 
for  the  small  amount  of  pleasure  it  affords.    [Too  true. — Ed.] 

The  essentials  for  heating  churches  are  as  different  from 
those  of  hothouses,  as  the  purposes  for  which  these  structures 
are  applied ;  and  though  the  former  are  generally  larger  than 
the  latter,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  same  apparatus  that 
would  warm  a  hothouse  in  a  frosty  night,  would  heat  a 
church  ten  times  the  size,  if  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
escape  of  heated  air,  and  the  continual  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  glass.  Again,  the  defects  of  an  apparatus  may  be 
imperceptible  in  a  public  building,  which,  in  a  hothouse, 
would  soon  prove  destructive  to  tender  plants ;  of  this  fact 
any  person  may  very  soon  convince  himself.  And  every 
gardener  is  aware,  that  plants  are  more  susceptible  than  ani- 
mals of  the  effects  of  heat  and  air,  moisture  and  aridity  :  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that,  with  many  kinds  of  plants,  suc- 
cess in  their  culture,  and  even  in  keeping  them  alive,  depends 
upon  certain  minute  points  of  practice,  which  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  discover, — and  when  discovered,  frequently  as  difficult 
at  all  times  to  pursue. 

To  discuss  the  various  merits  and  defects  of  the  numerous 
systems  of  heating,  brought  before  the  public  of  late  years, 
would  require  a  volume,  as  huge  in  its  dimensions  as  Loudon's 
celebrated  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  and  that  great  wri- 
ter's herculean  powers  of  compilation.  My  purpose,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  is  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  system 
which  has  created  more  sensation  in  Europe,  than  any  thing 
which  has  been  brought  before  the  gardening  public  for  the 
last  hundred  years, — ^which  has  been  commented  on  in  the 
English  journals,  nearly  as  much  as  the  potato  disease, — ^which 
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has  been  written  up  and  written  down,  week  after  week,  by 
men  of  all  professions,  trades  and  pursuits,  from  the  peer 
down  to  the  peasant,  and  turned  half  the  gardeners  of  Eng- 
land into  experimentalists ;  and  which,  after  all,  is  but  an  old 
system  with  a  new  name.  The  cognomen  which  it  bears, 
in  its  new  form,  is  that  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  so-called  new  method 
works, — and  even  the  system  itself, — is  not  new.  In  fact, 
this  method  of  heating  in  various  modifications,  dates  from  an 
earlier  period  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  is  applied  in  a  more  practical  and  perfect  form,  to  the 
warming  of  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  this  coimtry. 
The  very  general  adoption  of  this  method,  however,  does 
not  in  the  smallest  degree,  give  us  a  warrant  against  its  de- 
fects. It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  air  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  degrees,  becomes  so  de- 
prived of  its  organic  matter,  and  otherwise  so  changed  in  its 
properties,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  sustenance  of  either  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  in  a  state  of  healthy  and  vigorous  develope- 
ment,  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  hence,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  admission  of  a  current  of  highly  heated  air  into  a  dwell- 
ing room,  or  into  a  well  glazed  hothouse — if  no  means  are 
taken  to  restore  its  original  properties, — ^must  in  a  short  time 
become  sensibly  injurious  to  the  animals  and  vegetables  that 
are  compelled  to  breath  it. 

The  extravagant  statements  or  rather  mis-statements,  that 
have  frequently  appeared  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  of 
London,  respecting  this  mode  of  heating,  by  its  editor,  and 
others  imder  his  influence,  have  misled  many  in  this  country, 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  system  in  reality  is, 
and  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  against  it ;  ushered  into  the  world  under 
the  alluring  clap-trap  of  economy, — and  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  its  promoters,  for  its  heating  power  and  adaptability, — 
many  have  been  deceived,  by  adopting  the  method  called 
Polmaise,  until  dearly  purchased  experience, — the  best  of  all 
teachers, — taught  them  the  wortMessness  of  the  system,  and 
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showed  them  the  reality  of  the  broken  reed  upon  which 
they  had  relied.  Numerous  instances  have  come  imder  my 
own  observation,  and  a  large  orange  house  in  the  gardens 
where  I  am  this  moment  writing,  presents  a  notable  example 
of  this  fact ;  while  the  plants  within  it,  sufficiently  attests  its 
effects. 

In  conversing  on  the  subject  of  heating,  I  have  often  been 
asked,  what  is  Polmaise  ?  Before  I  say  any  thing  more  about 
it,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  describe  what  Pol- 
maise really  is,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  other  systems  of 
heating  with  hot  air,  which  are  more  ancient  than  England 
itself,  and  were  in  use  long  before  the  christian  era. 

When  this  method  was  first  brought  before  the  public,  un- 
der its  new  fangled  name,  I  went  to  Polmaise  to  examine 
its  working,  and  learn  its  details,  with  the  determination  of 
adopting  it ;  I  found  the  whole  apparatus  exactly  as  follows : — 

A  hot  air  furnace,  (i.  e.,  a  furnace  where  the  air  is  heated  in 
its  passage  over  a  redJiot  plate  with  which  the  furnace  is  cov- 
ered) was  placed  behind  the  back  wall,  about  the  centre  of  the 
house ;  immediately  opposite  the  furnace,  there  was  an  aper- 
ture in  the  wall,  for  the  admission  of  the  heated  air  into  the 
house ;  directly  in  front  and  above  this  aperture,  a  woollen 
cloth  was  suspended,  which  was  kept  constantly  moist,  by 
a  number  of  woollen  skeins  or  threads,  depending  from  a 
small  gutter,  or  narrow  trough,  containing  water,  which  is 
fixed  on  a  frame  of  wood,  supporting  both  the  gutter  and  the 
cloth,  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter  reaching  the  ground :  the 
cloth  is  made  thicker  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
heat,  an  arrangement  which  was  indispensable ;  for  if  the 
cloth  was  of  an  equal  thickness  all  over,  the  centre  of  the 
house  would  have  been  heated  to  a  scorching  degree,  while 
the  ends  were  comparatively  cold.  By  means  of  drains  un- 
der the  floor,  the  fireplace  was  supplied  with  air,  from  inside 
the  house,  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  combustion  of  fuel ; 
the  rest  passes  over  the  heated  plate,  and  enters  the  house 
through  the  aperture  above  mentioned. 

Such  then,  is  the  real  system  of  Polmaise  heating,  as  ori- 
ginally applied  at  Polmaise,  and  which  sprung  out  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  circumstance  : — A  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pol- 
maise,  (a  small  country  seat,  near  Sterling,  in  Scotland,)  was 
heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace,  similar  to  those  used  in  warming 
dwellinghouses,  &c.,  in  this  country.  The  gardener  examined 
it,  and  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  warm  his  hothouses ;  ac- 
cordingly he  applied  something  of  the  kind  to  heat  his  vinery, 
arranged  as  I  have  described  above.  The  thing  was  entirely 
new  to  the  worthy  gardener,  as  well  as  to  his  employer,  Mr. 
Murray,  who  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  editor 
of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  The  Dr.  extolled  the  system 
to  the  skies,  and  induced  various  individuals  to  adopt  it,  and 
those  who  took  the  unpardonable  liberty  of  judging  its  mer* 
its,  from  experience,  he  straightway  denounced  as  interested 
or  dishonest  men.  The  gardening  community  arose  in  arms, 
and  waged  war  against  their  theoretical  foes,  and  not  one 
single  gardener  of  note,  in  England,  was  found  to  support  the 
sinking  reputation  of  Polmaise.  At  last  the  so-called  origi- 
nators were  confounded  at  the  buzz  they  had  excited  in  the 
practical  hive.  No  controversy  (connected  with  gardening) 
was  ever  carried  on  with  so  much  virulence,  and  no  system 
has  been  so  severely  tested  to  prove  its  merits  and  defects. 
Gardeners,  amateurs  and  all,  entered  the  arena  of  experiment, 
discussion  and  controversy;  still  its  promoters  would  not 
flinch  from  their  original  position.  The  columns  of  the 
Chronicle  were  under  Dr.  Lindley's  command,  and  right  or 
wrong,  he  would  support  it,  without  however  adducing  one 
single  argument  in  its  favor, — except  ripe  grapes  in  Septem- 
ber,— a  period,  forsooth,  when  grapes  would  ripen  without 
artificial  heat  at  all.  Yet  its  cheapness  and  simplicity  were 
its  ignus  fatuus  of  attraction,  and  for  several  successive  win- 
ters many,  blinded  by  the  misrepresentations  of  its  ad- 
vocates, went  to  work,  Polmaising  their  greenhouses,  &c., 
tearing  down  their  furnaces  and  flues,  and  converting  them 
into  hot  air  stoves,  and  drains,  and  other  appurtenances  of 
Polmaise.  Yet,  after  a  short  trial,  and  a  good  deal  of  plant 
killing,  they  one  and  all  abandoned  the  system  with  disgust. 
Now  it  appears  very  strange,  that  while  Dr.  Lindley  was  ad- 
vocating the  merits  of  Polmaise,  with  the  whole  power  of 
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his  pen  and  influence,  he  never  had  one  erected  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Societies'  garden,  where  he  had  unlimited  control ; 
Something  of  the  kind,  I  believe  was  tried  in  a  small  pit,  but 
the  results  were  not  given  to  the  public,  and  those  who 
erected  them  by  his  recommendation,  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge them  unqualified  failures. 

Polmaise  has  been  improved  and  modified  in  many  ways 
since  its  introduction  under  that  name.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  hot  air  stoves, 
consists  in  the  air  being  supplied  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  while  in  the  stoves  generally  used,  the  air  to  be  heated, 
is  drawn  from  the  external  atmosphere.  Now,  the  air,  pass- 
ing over  a  highly  heated  surface  and  entering  a  house,  of  any 
kind,  at  a  high  temperature,  is  bad  enough,  but  the  same  vol- 
ume of  air,  heated  over  and  over  again,  is  a  hundred  times 
worse,  so  that  the  supposed  advantage  of  Polmaise,  is  in  re- 
ality a  defect,  and  one  too,  of  sufficient  importance  to  con- 
demn its  adoption ;  for  no  water-tank  contrivance  has  yet  had 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  air  thus  heated,  to  its  original  purity 
and  healthfulness.  And  hence,  the  more  recent  modifiers  of 
Polmaise,  have  thrown  this  advantage  aside  and  reverted  to 
the  common  method  of  hot  air  heating,  which,  applied  to 
hothouses,  is  quite  as  expensive  as  smoke  flues  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  triply  expensive  in  the  end,  besides  being  far 
more  troublesome  to  work.  The  late  Mr.  Meek,  of  Holms- 
dale, — who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Polmaise, 
took  up  his  mantle  and  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit, — con- 
trived  a  modification  of  the  system,  perhaps  more  scientific 
and  perfect  in  its  arrangements  than  any  of  the  others,  but 
not  so  dimple  as  some  of  them.  For  instance,  Lewis  or  Een- 
dalPs,  a  plan  of  which  is  given  in  Allen's  TVeatise  on  the 
Vine.  And  most  assuredly,  a  more  bungling  affair  for  heating 
a  hothouse, — and  one  displaying  more  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  air  is  heated  and  diffused — never  was  erected. 
When  applied  in  conjunction  with  an  apparatus  already  heat- 
ing a  house,  it  may  prove  of  some  considerable  service ;  in 
fact,  the  conduction  of  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  into  the  house,  without  loss  or  detention,  is 
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an  important  point  in  any  heating  apparatus,  and  ought  if 
possible  to  be  secured. 

I  will  just  advert  to  another  argument  of  the  promoters  of 
Polmaise,  and  this  is  considered  by  them  the  most  important 
of  all,  viz.:  its  capability  of  creating  a  motion  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house.  Any  system  of  heating  by  hot  air,  pos- 
sesses theoretically  some  advantages,  over  other  methods, 
where  the  surface  of  radiation  is  larger.  Strictly  examining 
the  matter  however,  we  find  that  this  theory,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  appear,  has  scarcely  a  practical  foundation.  As 
far  as  regards  its  influence  and  utility  in  a  hothouse,  we 
know  very  well  that  currents  are  created  by  the  rarefaction 
of  air,  or  the  expansion  of  its  particles  by  heat.  But,  how- 
ever beneficial  a  motion  in  the  atmosphere  may  be,  and  I 
will  not  dispute  the  fact,  we  know  also,  and  that  too  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  more  we  increase  the  unlimited  action  of 
this  law  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse,  the  more  injurious 
it  becomes  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  create  a  torrid  tornado  in  a  hothouse,  the  apertures  of  in- 
gress must  admit  a  current  of  air  heated  to  a  degree  that 
would  quickly  contaminate  the  whole  volume,  and  render 
it  incapable  of  sustaining  either  animal  or  vegetable  existence. 

The  motion  given  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse,  by  a 
current  of  heated  air,  depends  upon  the  temperature  to  which 
it  is  heated,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  or  volume  of  air  pass- 
ing over  the  heating  body.  The  motion  created,  will,  there- 
fore be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  is  diminished, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  current  increased.  The  equaliza- 
tion of  the  internal  volume,  however,  will  not  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  of  the  current  with  the  latter,  but  to  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  radiation,  so  that  a  current 
of  highly  heated  air,  entering  a  house,  will  not  equalize  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  some  parts 
of  it  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  current  at  all ;  this  I  have 
proved  by  actual  experiment.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  house  artificially  heated,  is  always  in  motion ; 
it  must  necessarily  be  so,  by  virtue  of  the  law  already  re- 
ferred to  ;  and  we  find  on  examination  that  it  is  continually 
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in  a  state  of  motion.  The  motion  produced  by  a  large  smface 
of  radiation,  by  hoi  water  pipes,  or  common  flues,  may  be 
imperceptible  to  the  casual  observer,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
real ;  and  as  the  amount  of  heat  diffused  is  just  equal  to  the 
amount  carried  off  by  radiation  from  the  glass,  (providing  the 
internal  atmosphere  be  kept  at  a  given  temperature,)  so  must 
this  imperceptible  motion  continue  as  long  as  any  difference 
exists  betwixt  the  internal  and  external  atmospheres. 

There  have  some  other,  though  less  important,  argu- 
ments been  used  to  support  the  sinking  reputation  of  Pol- 
maise  for  the  heating  of  plant  houses  ;  and  as  drowning  men 
eagerly  catch  at  straws,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  theoretical 
advocates  should  clutch  at  some  vague  and  shadowy  princi- 
ple of  science,  just  to  keep  the  subject  which  they  have  ag- 
itated, before  the  public,  and  probably  to  gain  themselves  a 
little  notoriety.  The  learned  editor  who  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  opposers  of  Polmaise,  has  more  than  once 
had  his  theoretical  whimsies  exploded  by  the  stubborn  facts 
of  practical  experience  ;  and,  as  many  persons  in  this  country 
eagerly  follow  any  crotchety  notion  they  read  in  the  Oar- 
deners*  Chronicle^  taking  the  reputation  of  its  editor  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  truth,  I  purpose  to  devote  a  few  papers  to 
this  subject,  drawn  from  the  best  of  all  sources. — practical 
experience. 

Clifton  Oardens,  near  Baltimore,  Feb.,  1860. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Akt.  II.  Pomological  Notices;  or  Notices  respecting  new 
and  superior  Fruits,  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  By 
the  Editor. 

Owing  to  the  unpropitious  season  for  fruit  last  year,  we 
are  not  enabled  to  render  our  pomological  notices  as  interest- 
ing as  usual ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Beurr^  Langelier, 
and  two  or  three  others,  scarcely  a  new  Pear  fruited  last 
year,  in  the  numerous  amateur  and  nursery  collections  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  prospect  now  is,  that  the  sea- 
son of  1860,  will  be  as  noted  for  its  abundant  crop,  as  that  of 
1849  was  for  its  scarcity ;  and  the  information  our  pomo- 
logical  friends  are  deprived  of  this  year,  they  must  hope  to 
be  supplied  with  in  the  next :  we  can  promise  them,  should 
no  untoward  circumstances  occur,  a  fund  of  information  upon 
a  great  number  of  new,  as  well  as  older,  varieties,  which 
will  fruit  in  our  collection  this  year. 

PBARS. 

Heoerman. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  seedling 
pear,  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Convention,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  Sep- 
tember, and  briefly  mentioned,  in  our  notice  of  the  report  of 
that  convention,  in  our  last  number,  (p.  112.)  Subsequently, 
we  were  favored  with  a  box  of  the  pears,  from  the  original 
tree,  by  C.  R.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Ekiitor  of  the  Flushing  Jaur^ 
no/,  who  informs  us  it  was  produced  by  Mr.  Peter  Nortrand, 
of  Flushing,  and  is  supposed  to  be  "  a  hybrid,  between  the 
Seckel  and  Virgalieu,"  (White  Doyenn^.)  It  greatly  resem- 
bles  the  Buffum,  so  much  so,  that  when  we  saw  it  at  Syra- 
cuse, we  thought  it  identical ;  but  upon  a  trial  of  the  several 
specimens  sent  us,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  though 
very  much  like  the  Buflfum,  it  was  quite  distinct.  We  made 
a  drawing  and  description,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future 
number.  In  size  it  is  rather  below  medium ;  form,  obovate, 
regular,  with  a  dull,  yellow  skin,  beautifully  shaded  with  red, 
and  with  a  high-flavored,  sugary,  and  melting  flesh ;  stem 
short.     Ripe  the  early  part  of  September. 

Canandaigua. — ^Under  the  name  of  Catherine  pear,  a  very 
handsome,  and  excellent  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Fruit  Growers,  in  New  York,  which  we  noticed 
at  p.  36.  Since  then,  it  has  been  fully  described  and 
figured,  by  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer^  under  the 
name  of  Canandaigua,  given  to  it  by  the  committee  on  seed- 
ling fruits.  Mr.  Barry  states,  that  its  origin  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Swan's  Orange,  and  involved  in  the  same  obscurity. 
All  that  is  known  of  it  is,  that  it  came  from  Connecticut,  as 
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long  ago  as  1806,  when  scions  were  brought  from  that  State^ 
by  Judge  Atwater,  of  Canandaigua  Size  medium;  form 
irregular  pyramidal ;  skin  fair,  pale  yellow ;  stem  rather  long ; 
flesh  white,  fine,  melting  and  buttery,  saccharine,  high  fla- 
vored, and  excellent   Ripe  in  September. 

Tea. — Under  this  name  a  very  handsome  pear  was  ex- 
hibited at  New  York,  from  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  so  much 
resembled  the  White  Doyenne,  both  in  taste  and  appearance, 
that  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  tasted  it,  pronounced 
it  that  fine  old  pear.  But,  from  what  we  can  team  from 
our  correspondent,  S.  D.  Pardee,  Esq.,  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever great  the  similarity  of  the  two,  to  be  quite  distinct ;  as 
the  White  Doyenne  cracks,  and  is  worthless,  where  the  trees 
are  growing  in  the  same  garden  as  the  Tea,  which  invariably 
produces  fair  and  excellent  fruit.  Mr.  Pardee  has  kindly 
promised  to  look  up  the  history  of  the  tree,  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  its  origin.  Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  obo- 
vate ;  skin,  yellow,  tinted  with  red ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy 
rich,  sugary,  high  flavored,  and  excellent.  Ripe,  the  last  of 
September. 

The  following  account  of  several  varieties  of  pears,  some  of 
them  quite  new,  we  find  in  the  Gardener'* s  Chronicle^  com- 
piled by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  from  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te 
d'  Horticultural  Practique,  du  Rhone,  for  1849."  Several  of 
the  varieties  we  have  already  noticed,  or  briefly  described  ; 
but  as  showing  the  state  of  Pomological  information,  even  in 
France,  we  copy  it  entire,  adding  a  few  notes,  in  course : — 

This  contains  descriptions  of  many  old  and  new  sorts  pre- 
sented for  exhibition;  and  as  these  descriptions  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  made,  by  M.  C.  Fortune  Willermoz,  the 
following  extracts  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  pears  : 

Ananas. — ^Middle-sized,  short-pyriform,  surfaoe  somewhat 
uneven ;  stalk  thick  ;  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  oblique  ; 
skin  smooth,  soft,  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  dots ; 
flesh  pale  yellow,  very  fine,  melting,  full  of  sugary  juice,  per- 
fumed. Season,  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  Octo- 
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ber.  This  was  also  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Bergamotte 
Cadette. 

[This  is,  undoubtedly,  identical  with  Henry  the  IV,  which 
is  received  from  Prance,  under  the  name  of  Ananas.] — Ed, 

Angora. — "  Syn.  Belle  Angevine,  Faux  Bolivar,  Royal 
d'Angleterre,  Comtesse  ou  Beaute  de  Tervueren,  Grosse  de 
Bruxelles,  Duchesse  de  Berri  d'  Hiver,  Tres  Grosse  de  Brux- 
elles  et  Lyons.'' — [The  description  appears  to  apply  to  the 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  The  Angora  Pear,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Levant,  by  Tournefort,  has  proved  to  be 
the  Catillac.] 

Belle  Epine  Dumas. — Syn.  Epine  de  Rochoir,  Beurre 
Rochoir,  erroneously,  at  Lyons.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Epine  Dumas,  of  which  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux is  a  syn. — ^Pruit  very  large,  pyriform,  somewhat 
turbinate ;  skin  smooth  and  fine,  golden  yellow  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  a  Vermillion  color  on  the  other,  dotted  with 
reddish  brown,  russeted  about  the  footstalk;  the  latter  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  bent,  implanted  in  a  small  irregular 
cavity ;  eye  small,  in  a  shallow,  evenly-formed  cavity ;  flesh 
pale  citron,  very  fine,  buttery,  containing  a  very  agreeable, 
sugared  juice.  Season,  commencement  of  October.  The 
tree  requires  a  rich,  substantial  soil. 

[This  description  answers  exactly  for  the  Epine  Dumas  of 
our  collections,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
same.] — Ed. 

Bergamotte  Edouard  Sageret. — Syn.  Poire  Sageret,  No. 
2,  Poire  Edouard. — Fruit  middle-size,  pyriform ;  flesh  coarse, 
rather  gritty  round  the  core,  tender,  but  not  melting,  sweet 
and  perfumed.     Season,  end  of  August. 

Bergamotte  Lucrative. — (not  Buerr^  Lucratif)  Syn. 
Bergamotte  Fieve. — Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  flattened. 
Classed  among  those  of  first-rate  quality.  Ripe  in  Septem- 
ber. 

[No  doubt  the  Belle  Lucrative :  trees  received  by  us,  from 
M,  Jamin,  have  so  proved.] — Ed. 

Bergamotte  Sageret. — Syn.  Poire  Sageret,  No.  1. — Fruit 
middle-sized,  roundish.     Flesh   white,   very  fine,  melting, 
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sugary.     Ripens   in   November  and  December,  and  when 
grown  on  a  standard,  will  keep  even  till  February  or  March. 

Beurre'  Goubault. — (This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Doyenne  Goubault.) — Fruit  middle-sized,  almost  round ;  skin 
pale  green,  passing  to  a  yellowish  green,  sprinkled  with  brown 
dots.  Stalk  slender,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Eye  lai^e, 
open,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  fine,  half  melting,  and  buttery,  per- 
fumed, gritty  near  the  core.  Season,  beginning  of  September. 

Beurre'  Gris  d'Hiver  Nouveau.— (Bavay.) — Syn.  Beurr^ 
Gris  Superieur,  Beurre  de  Lu^on,  Beurre  Gris  d'  Hiver,  of  Bi- 
vort,  St.  Michael  d'  Hiver. — Fniit  very  large,  oval,  flat  at  the 
ends.  Stalk  short,  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick ; 
eye  small,  slightly  sunk  in  a  small,  regularly  formed  hollow  ; 
skin  shining,  greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun. 
Flesh  white,  firm,  juicy,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavor  ]  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  gritty,  when  the  tree  is  planted  in  a  strong 
soil.  Season,  December  and  January.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
and  extremely  fertile.  We  think  this  variety  ought  to  be 
classed  among  the  Doyennes,  rather  than  among  the  Beurres. 

Beurre'  LefeVre. — Syn.  Beurr^  de  Mortefontaine. — Fruit 
very  large ;  color,  a  mixture  of  brown,  green,  and  red ;  but 
its  quality  does  not  correspond  with  its  beauty,  and  it  soon 
becomes  mealy.     It  ripens  in  October. 

Beurre'  Moiret. — Syn.  Beurre  Moir^. — Fruit  large,  pyra- 
midal, yellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  red,  next  the  sun, 
and  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  in 
length,  of  medium  thigkness.  Eye  slightly  sunk.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  flesh,  but  we  have 
been  assured,  that  it  is  of  first-rate  quality.  Ripens  in  the 
end  of  September.     The  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile. 

[Has  not  come  up  to  its  foreign  reputation  with  us.] — Ed. 

Beurre'  CIue'telet. — Fruit  middle-sized,  broadest  trans- 
versely. Stalk,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
thick,  fleshy,  deep  brown,  implanted  in  a  shallow,  regular 
cavity.  Eye,  middle-sized,  irregular,  placed  in  an  evenly- 
formed,  shallow  basin.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  meltings 
buttery,  and  of  first-rate  quality,  ripening  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 
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Beubre'  St.  Louis. — ^This  variety  has  been  introduced  to 
Lyons,  by  Prof.  Jourdan,  a  very  eminent  pomologist.  It 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  D^Iices  d'  Hardenpont. 

Beurre'  St.  Nicolas. — ^Pruit,  large,  obtusely  pyramidal. 
Stalk,  thick,  fleshy,  curved,  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  eye,  very  large,  placed  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin, 
smooth,  shining,  golden-yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  red  next 
the  sun.  Flesh,  pale  citron,  fine,  very  melting,  with  abun- 
dance of  sugary  juice,  agreeably  perfumed.  This  beautiful 
and  excellent  pear  ripens  at  the  end  of  September. 

Be'zi  des  Ve'te'rans. — (Van  Mons.) — Fruit,  large,  turbi- 
nate, or  oval.  Stalk,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
yellow,  very  slender,  oblique.  Eye  open,  in  a  shallow  cavity ; 
segments  of  the  calyx  erect.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with 
small  russet  patches,  tinged  and  streaked  with  light  red  next 
the  sun.  Flesh  pale  citron,  tolerably  fine,  melting,  contain- 
ing abundance  of  sugary  juice,  very  agreeably  perfumed. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November,  and  will  even  keep  later. 

Beurre'  des  Charneuses. — Syn.  Fondante  des  Char- 
neuses,  by  corruption,  Beurr6,  or  Fondante  des  Cannes. — 
Fruit  large,  turbinate,  rounded  at  the  eye,  diminishing,  and 
slightly  bent  towards  the  stalk;  the  latter  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  thick,  oblique,  yellow.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown  dots.  Flesh 
pale  citron,  traversed  by  some  small  greenish  filaments,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  with  abundant  juice,  sweet,  and  very  agreeably 
perfumed. 

BoNNB  d'  Eze'e,  not  Bonne  des  Zees. — Syn.  Belle  et 
Bonne  de  Zee  (d'Albret,) — Fruit  very  handsome,  oblong, 
obtuse.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  very  thick, 
yellowish  brown  with  grey  dots.  Eye  large,  placed  in  a 
regularly  formed,  wide,  but  shallow  depression.  Skin  of  a 
fine  yellow  color,  relieved  with  brown  and  green  dots.  Flesh 
white,  tolerably  fine,  when  cut  permitting  the  escape  of  a 
very  abundant,  sugary  juice.  [According  to  M.  Jamin,  it 
ripens  in  September.] 

[The  Belle  et  Bonne  de  Zee  has  proved  to  be  identical 
with  the  Belle  Epine  Dumas  in  our  collection,  received  from 
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Mr.  Rivers.  Bonne  des  Zees,  received  from  M.  Jamin  and 
Mr.  Rivers,  is,  without  doubt,  the  same  as  this:  the  descrip- 
tion is  precisely  like  it. — Ed,] 

Catinka. — (Esperin.) — Fniit  middle-sized  or  large,  irreg- 
ularly oval,  turbinate,  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  which  is 
slender,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  reddish  brown,  with  a 
small,  fleshy  projection  on  one  side,  at  its  insertion.  Eye 
regularly  formed ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short.  Skin  light 
green,  changing  to  greenish  yellow,  at  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit,  sprinkled  with  numerous  small  brown  dots,  and  washed 
with  carmine  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  tolerably  fine, 
melting,  and  full  of  rich,  sugary  juice,  with  a  Crassane  flavor. 
This  handsome  and  excellent  pear  remains  for  six  weeks,  fit 
for  use  in  November  and  December.  The  tree  is  fertile  and 
very  vigorous,  even  on  the  duince. 

CoLMAR  d'Arebiberg. — Fruit  large,  or  very  large,  turbi- 
nate, flat  at  the  eye,  diminishing  considerably  towards  the 
stalk,  which  is  short,  thick,  oblique,  deeply  inserted  in  a 
cavity  surrounded  with  projections.  Eye  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  fruit,  placed  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Skin  green,  changing  to  golden  yellow,  at  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit,  relieved  with  numerous  russet  specks  and  some 
greenish  dots.  Flesh  white,  tolerably  fine,  melting,  with  a 
very  abundant  sugary  juice,  delicately  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed. Ripe  in  November  and  December ;  it  is  necessary  to 
seize  the  moment  of  its  maturity ;  if  taken  too  soon,  it  is 
rather  sharp, — too  late,  it  is  mealy  and  dry.  One  of  the 
fruits  exhibited  was  upwards  of  fifteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

APPLES 

Wagener  Apple. — This  new  apple,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled  for  its  excellence,  is  described,  and  beau- 
tifully figured  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  for  1848.  It  originated  in  Penn  Yan, 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  seed  carried  there  from  Dutchess 
county,  as  long  ago  as  1791.  The  parent  tree  is  yet  alive, 
and  produces  '*  annually  an  abundant  yield  of  beautiful  and 
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delicious  fruit."  Size  medium  ;  form  roundish ;  color  deep 
glossy  red,  striped  with  splashes  of  a  lighter  hue ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  fine,  crisp,  juicy,  vinous,  subacid,  sprightly,  and 
delicious.     Ripe  from  October  to  May. 

EiNGSLEY. — A  new  variety  described  and  figured  in  the 
Report  of  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention,  at 
Syracuse,  by  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany.  It  is  a  fine,  late 
keeping  apple,  "  as  fresh  and  free  from  defect  on  the  10th  of 
June,  as  when  taken  from  the  tree."  It  originated  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  Pittsford,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  original  tree  produced  thirty  bushels  of  fruit  in  1848. 
Size  medium ;  form  nearly  globular ;  color  dark  yellow,  with 
pink  stripes  and  splashes,  which  diverge  in  every  direction 
from  the  stem  end ;  Fesh  fine,  melting,  with  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid, rich,  and  abundant  juice.  Ripe  from  November  to 
July. 

Summer  Bellflower. — ^A  seedling  produced  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Comstock,  of  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
informs  us  that  it  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenberg.  It  first  fruited  about  five  years  ago.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  has  borne  a  good  crop  every  year. 
In  general  form  it  nearly  resembles  the  Williams'  but  the 
skin  is  of  a  fine,  clear  yellow ;  flesh  white,  fine,  and  tender, 
with  rich  subacid,  high-flavored,  and  abundant  juice.  Ripe 
in  August. 

Beef-steak. — ^A  very  superior  autumn  apple  was  sent  to  us, 
in  1848,  under  this  name,  which  proved  such  a  hearty  mouth- 
ful, that  we  have  not  ventured  to  suggest  an  alteration  of 
its  "inelegant"  title,  as  it  may  be  considered  by  some 
pomologists.  It  originated  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  very  near 
the  spot  where  the  Baldwin  sprung  up  from  seed;  and  is  as 
superior  as  a  fall  apple,  as  the  former  is  as  a  winter  one.  In 
size  it  is  about  medium ;  of  roundish  form,  with  a  yellow 
skin,  nearly,  or  quite  covered  with  brilliant  red,  in  stripes  and 
splashes;  flesh  yellowish,  fine,  crisp,  and  tender;  with  a 
peculiarly  high-flavored,  rich,  and  abundant  juice.  Ripe  in 
October  and  November. 
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Art.  III.  How  to  Prune  the  Currant.  By  Robert  Thomp- 
son, Superintendent  of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden 
Department  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

In  our  last  number,  we  gave  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks  on 
the  pruning  of  the  gooseberry.  We  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  another  excellent  article  by  him,  detailing,  in 
the  same  clear  and  practical  manner,  the  proper  mode  of 
pruning  the  currant. 

In  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  (VIII.  p.  324,)  we  gave  a 
long  article  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  currant,  in  which  we 
particularly  alluded  to  the  proper  system  of  pruning,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  cultivators  the  great 
importance  of  more  care  in  what  is  generally  considered 
a  very  simple  process, — namely,  the  pruning  of  the  plants. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  that  the  inferior  quality  of 
nearly  all  the  currants  exposed  for  sale,  in  our  markets,  is 
mainly  owing  to  a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode 
of  pruning  the  bushes. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  plantation  of  currants  judiciously 
managed.  In  the  place  of  small,  compact,  stocky  plants, 
kept  within  a  moderate  compass,  by  yearly  shortening  of  the 
shoots  and  renewal  of  the  wood,  we  too  often  find  over- 
grown, straggling  bushes,  with  numerous  branches  of  old 
wood,  three  or  four  feet  long,  not  larger  than  a  pipe-stem, 
bare  of  fruit-spurs  for  more  than  two-thirds  their  length,  and 
so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  strong  annual 
shoots,  so  necessary  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  When 
once  the  plants  become  so  degenerated,  they  can  only  be 
brought  back  by  heading  them  in  very  short,  even  to  the  loss 
of  the  crop,  for  one  season,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  growth  of 
strong  new  wood ;  afterwards,  the  pruning  may  be  performed 
as  Mr.  Thompson  directs. 

We  are  gratified  to  state,  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
article  on  the  gooseberry,  in  our  last,  the  Massachusett's  Hor- 
ticultural Society  has  decided  to  include  among  its  pros- 
pective premimns,  for  new  seedling  fruits,  one  for  the  goose- 
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berry  and  one  for  the  currant,  of  the  respective  amounts  of 
TWENTY  FIVE  DOLLARS  cach,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  report  in 
another  page.  These  prizes,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  the  means 
of  inducing  amateur  cultivators  to  try  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  the  growth  of  superior  varieties ;  and  we  may  antici- 
pate the  production  of  new  seedlings  more  valuable  than  any 
we  now  possess. 

In  the  article  before  alluded  to,  we  urged  upon  cultivators 
more  attention  to  the  production  of  seedling  currants,  con- 
fident that,  with  the  improvement  which  has  already  been 
made  in  the  strawberry,  and  other  small  fruits,  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  the  same  success  should  not  follow  similar 
endeavors  with  the  currant ;  and  we  trust,  as  the  field  is  open, 
that  our  own  cultivators  may  be  able  to  achieve  that  which 
has  been  so  long  a  desideratum,  with  all  lovers  of  this  valua- 
ble fruit.— ffrf. 

The  Currant  Tree. — Under  every  mode  of  training,  the 
red  Currant,  and  also  the  white,  require  to  be  regularly 
pruned  every  year.  In  rearing  the  young  plants,  the  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  clear  stem,  about  five  inches  in 
length,  free  from  suckers.  In  preparing  the  cutting,  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  buds  on  the  portion  in- 
tended to  be  inserted  in  the  ground,  otherwise  many  of  them 
would  form  suckers,  injurious  to  the  pljuits,  and  troublesome 
to  displace  effectually.  In  some  cases,  cuttings  can  be  ob- 
tained, long  enough  to  afford  at  once  the  proper  length  of 
stem ;  but  when  such  cannot  be  had,  when  the  cutting  is 
altogether  too  short,  or  proves  so  after  the  necessary  removal 
of  the  imperfectly  formed  wood  at  top,  then  three  buds  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  will  be  sufficient.  These  will 
generally  produce  three  shoots,  all  of  which  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  during  the  first  summer  after  the  cutting  has  been 
planted,  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  roots.  Supposing  the 
plant  is  intended  for  the  open  ground,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
trained  in  the  usual  way,  open  in  the  centre ;  then,  in  an* 
tumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  two  out  of  the  three  shoots 
which  the  plant  has  made  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  third, 
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selected  as  the  most  eligible  for  a  stem,  should  be  short- 
ened, so  that  the  third  bud  below  the  cut  may  be  five 
inches  above  the  ground.  Three 
shoots  will  generally  be  produced 
the  following  summer.  In  au- 
tumn the  plants  will  require  to 
be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  four  inches,  taking  care  to 
cut  above  buds  pointing  outwards. 
We  have  now  a  stem  five  inches 
high,  and  three  branches  diverg- 
ing from  it,  each  of  them  shortened 
to  about  four  inches.  Two  shoots 
should  be  encouraged  from  each 
of  these  three,  so  that  in  autumn 
the  plant  will  have  six  shoots, 
corresponding  with  the  ultimate 
number  of  branches  necessary. 
All  other  shoots  must  be  spurred 
to  within  an  inch  of  their  bases. 
The  six  shoots  selected  for  leaders 
should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  leave 
them  from  four  to  six  inches  long ; 
and,  like  those  of  the  former  sea- 
son, they  should  be  cut  .to  buds 
pointing  outwards.  At  every  fu- 
ture winter  pruning  the  terminal 
shoots  of  the  six  branches  should 
be  shortened  to  between  four  and 
six  inches  long,  according  to  their 
strength.      YPTien    the    branches aaaa,  Wood  buds. 

nearly  attain  the  intended  height,  *  ^  ^^^  ^"^-       ,  ^  . 

_.,  -,  "^     '  ccc,  Clusters  tenned  fraitspura : 

the  termmals  maybe  shortened  to  they  consist  chiefly  of  fruit  buds. 

two  or  three  buds.     With  regard   ^"*  amongst  them,  there  are, 


i^.  8.     The  Currant  Trte, 


,  ,     _  -  generally,    some    wood    bads 

to  the  lateral  shoots,  they  must  which  produce  small  shoots. 
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all  be  cut  to  within  an  inch  of  the  old  wood  at  every  winter 
pruning. 

Some  recommend  summer  pruning.  In  moderation  it  may 
be  advantageously  performed.  When  the  plants  are  lux- 
uriant, and  shoots  are  likely  to  overcrowd  the  centre,  the  tops 
of  such  shoots  may  be  cut  off  in  June.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  if  no  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow  excepting 
those  necessary  to  be  retained  at  the  winter  pruning,  the 
plants  would,  in  consequence,  be  less  vigorous  in  the  follow- 
ing season ;  for  the  more  leaves  the  more  roots,  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  the  latter  the  more  abundant  will  be 
the  supply  of  nourishment. 

Instead  of  the  open  bush-form.  Currants  may  be  grown 
with  a  single  upright  stem ;  and  in  this  way  they  occupy 
very  little  space,  and  yet  produce  good  bunches  of  fruit, 
which  are  not  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  wet. 

When  Currjuits  are  intended  to  be  trained  against  a  wall, 
they  should  be  planted  three  feet  apart,  and  a  strong  shoot 
trained  upright  for  a  stem.  This  should  be  shortened  to  six 
inches,  and  the  two  uppermost  shoots  trained  horizontally 
right  and  left.  From  these,  four  upright  shoots  should  be 
trained,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  may  be  nine 
inches.  In  order  that  these  may  not  run  up  without  being 
sufficiently  furnished  with  fruit  spurs,  they  should  be  short- 
ened to  six  inches,  and  every  year,  at  the  winter  pruning,  the 
upright  terminal  shoots  of  the  branches  should  be  shortened 
according  to  their  strength,  shorter  if  weak,  and  if  strong 
they  should  not  be  left  longer  than  is  consistent  with  their 
breaking  into  spurs  not  more  than  six  inches  apart.  The 
laterals  may  have  their  points  cut  off,  annually,  in  June,  and 
cut  nearly  close  to  the  old  wood  at  every  winter  pruning. 
Various  other  modes  of  training  may  be  adopted,  but  the 
same  principles  of  pruning  are  generally  applicable,  namely, 
the  shortening  of  the  leading  shoots  and  spurring  in  the 
laterals  as  above  directed.  The  red  and  white  Currants  may 
be  grafted  on  each  other  with  good  effect,  as  regards  con- 
trast of  colors. 
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Art  IV.    Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Three  Best  Varieties  of  Strawberries. — It  will 
be  recollected,  by  many  of  our  readers,  especially  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  fine  strawberries,  that  we  stated 
some  years  ago,  (1845,  vol.  XL  p.  294,)  that  of  all  the  new 
varieties  which  had  been  produced  up  to  that  period,  we  had 
found  "  only  four  which  could  be  commended  for  general 
cultivation."  These  were  the  Early  Virginia,  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, Boston  Pine,  and  English  Wood.  This  statement 
greatly  surprised  our  old  correspondent  and  champion  of  the 
strawberry  culture,  at  the  West,  Mr.  Longworth,  who  was 
induced  to  ask,  "  What  will  English  cultivators,  who  have 
raised  so  many  new  seedlings,  say  to  this  ? "  Again,  in  our 
volume  for  1848,  (XIV.,  p.  364,)  when  noticing  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  great  number  of  kinds,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we 
remarked,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  "  all  of  them  had  been 
discarded  as  worthless^  except  the  Early  Virginia,  (called  the 
Large  Early  Scarlet,)  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  Boston  Pine." 

We  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Longworth  had  noticed  the 
latter  statement,  until  a  few  days  ago,  in  looking  over  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
for  1848,  we  observed  a  long  article  on  the  strawberry  from 
his  pen,  from  which  we  copy  the  following : — 

*'  I  discover,  from  Hovey's  Magazine,  that  they  have  but 
three  varieties  of  strawberries,  in  Boston,  worthy  of  culti- 
vation :  the  Early  Scarlet,  Boston  Pine,  and  Hoveys'  Seed- 
ling. The  Early  Scarlet  we  do  not  deem  worthy  of  cultivation. 
We  have  staminates  that  are  better  bearers, — the  fruit  larger, 
and  equal  in  quality  to  the  Early  Scarlet.  The  Boston  Pine 
is  also  staminate,  and  does  not,  with  ordinary  cultivation, 
with  us,  average  one  fourth  of  a  crop  of  perfect  fruit. 
Hovey's  Seedling  bears  larger  fruit  than  any  we  cultivate." 

Our  only  object  in  noticing  this,  is  to  show  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  that  we  did  not  make  the  statements  above,  without 
due  thought  and  deliberation,  after  some  little  experience  in 
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the  culture  of  the  strawberry ;  for,  he  has  probably  seen, 
although  the  official  report  has  not  been  published,  that  the 
Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  at  New  York,  out  of  all  the  great 
number  of  strawberries  which  had  been  fully  proved,  up  to 
1849,  only  reconunended  three  for  general  cultivation. 
These  were  the  Early  Virginia,  Boston  Pine,  and  Hovey's 
Seedling  ; — the  identical  sorts  we  recommended  five  years 
previous,  and  for  doing  which,  we  were  accused  by  Mr. 
Longworth  and  other  cultivators,  of  a  conceitedness  and  par- 
tiality for  our  own  seedlings,  and  a  disparagement  of  those 
produced  by  other  cultivators.  After  the  unanimous  vote  of 
an  assemblage  of  pomologists,  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Canadas,  establishing  the  value  and  superiority 
of  the  very  three  varieties  we  so  long  ago  recommended,  we 
trust  our  western  friends,  as  well  as  others,  nearer  home, 
will  admit  that  their  judgment  is  worth  something,  and  that 
we  had  no  other  motive  in  asserting  the  excellence  of  our 
seedlings,  but  the  intrinsic  merits  which  characterize  the 
two  varieties. 

The  Culture  of  the  Plum,  and  the  Destruction  op 
THE  Curculio. — ^In  our  last,  we  copied  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  plum,  from  the  Report  of  the  North  American 
Pomological  Convention.  The  cultivation  of  the  plum  is 
yearly  receiving  more  attention,  and  could  the  ravages  of  the 
Curiculio  be  easily  prevented,  the  crop  would  soon  be  as 
abundant  as  that  of  other  fruits.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  more  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  habits  of  the 
Curculio,  and,  we  do  not  doubt,  some  more  eflfective  mode, 
than  any  we  now  know,  will  be  discovered,  by  which  their 
destructiveness  will  be  greatly  lessened.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  thus  far,  of  all  the  plans  suggested  for 
limiting  their  ravages,  not  one  can  claim  so  much  merit  as 
that  of  shaking  them  from  the  trees  daily ,  during  the  whole 
period,  when  they  make  their  attacks  upon  the  fruit.  All 
the  barbarous  plans  of  disfiguring  a  garden,  by  paving  it  with 
bricks  or  stones, — ^making  it  a  pig  pen,  or  henery, — saturating 
the  soil  with  guano  or  salt,  and  numberless  other  modes,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  suggested  by  those  who  are  novices 
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in  Horticulture,  are  of  little  or  no  value,  compared  with  that 
of  shaking  the  trees,  and  catching  the  "rascals."  The  only 
thing  is  to  know  the  exact  period  when  to  commence  and 
leave  off  the  operation  alluded  to,  so  as  to  save  as  much 
labor  as  possible ;  on  this  point  we  are  pleased  to  state,  that 
an  amateur,  who  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  last  summer  in 
ascertaining  the  habits  of  the  curculio,  has  promised  us  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  which  we  hope  to  give  in  our 
May  number. 

To  cultivators  who  have  trees  just  coming  into  bearing,  or 
new  varieties,  of  which  they  wish  to  procure  a  few  specimens 
of  fruit,  when  there  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  trouble  to 
shake  the  trees,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Essex 
county,  as  detailed  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  seems  to  us  most  excellent,  and  well 
worthy  of  recommendation.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  will  here  mention  a  successful  experiment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  plum  against  the  curculio.  Last  year  I  made 
two  bags  of  old  thin  muslin,  and  drew  them  over  two  limbs, 
about  the  time  the  fruit  set.  Within  each  of  these  bags  I 
saved  a  few  beautiful  plums,  and  not  a  plum  did  I  save  on 
any  other  part  of  the  tree.  Taking  courage  at  this  good 
success,  I  bought,  last  spring,  a  few  yards  of  bonnet  lining 
which  I  made  into  bags  according  to  the  size  of  the  limbs  I 
wished  to  cover.  These  I  drew  on  the  limbs  of  several  trees, 
some  when  the  plums  had  set,  and  others  when  they  were 
in  the  blow ;  for  I  found  the  enemy  had  made  their  appear- 
ance while  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Under  each  of  these 
bags  I  saved  plmns,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  upon  limbs  of 
twelve  different  trees  ;  and  these  were  the  only  ones  I  saved 
this  year.  The  first  of  August  I  removed  the  bags,  the  cur- 
culio having  disappeared.  Some  may  think  this  would  be 
too  expensive,  but  I  think  not.  The  muslin  would  last  many 
years;  and  by  training  the  trees,  or  the  branches  in  the 
right  form,  they  might  easily  be  covered,  to  the  profit  of  the 
firuit-grower.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  found  it  of  great  use 
to  me,  as  I  have  bought  a  variety  of  choice  plum  trees,  firom 
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which  I  did  not  like  to  use  buds  and  grafts,  until  I  had 
proved  the  fruit.  This  I  have  accomplished.  One  small 
branch,  covered  by  a  bag,  measuring  six  and  a  half  by  nine 
inches,  contained  twenty-one  beautiful  plums,  hanging  in 
one  solid  cluster,  causing  the  little  limb  to  bend  so  much 
beneath  its  weight,  as  to  require  a  prop  to  support  it.  Upon 
another  tree,  (the  Moorpuck  Apricot,)  I  saved  eight  Apricots, 
under  a  very  small  bag.  I  am  training  some  apricots  and 
other  trees  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  to  make  them  the  more  con- 
venient to  be  covered  with  the  muslin." 

We  shall  try  this  mode  ourselves  the  coming  season. 


Akt.  V.  Heliotrope  Souvenir  de  Liege,  and  Descriptions  of 
Six  new  Cinerarias,  By  John  Cadness,  Commercial  Gar- 
dens, Flushing,  L.  I. 

Heliotrope  Souvenir  de  Liege. — This  new  plant  has 
now  flowered  in  the  Collection  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  by  whom  it  was  imported  the  past  summer,  along 
with  two  other  new  varieties,  Grissau  and  Triomphe  de 
Liege  :  these  last  have  not  yet  flowered. 

Souvenir  de  Liege  was  sent  us  as  a  yellow  flowered  variety ; 
it  is  a  plant  of  stronger  habit,  and  more  erect  growth  than  the 
well  known  Tar.  intermedia,  is  more  disposed  to  branch  from 
the  main  stem,  each  branch  being  terminated  by  a  truss  of 
bloom ;  leaves  larger,  deeply  veined,  and  of  a  yellowish  green 
color ;  the  truss  is  not  much  larger,  but  broader  and  better 
formed,  stands  well  up,  not  so  triangular,  and  the  angles  very 
little  reflexed,  which  gives  the  flower  a  better  appearance ; 
the  flower  is  much  larger,  the  tube  of  the  corrolla  moro  open 
and  campanulate.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  bright  yellow, 
shaded  with  very  pale  purple,  which,  however,  cheuiges 
nearly  to  white ;  it  also  promises  fair  to  be  a  free  bloomer ;  it 
cannot,  perhaps,  properly,  be  called  yellow,  although  yellow 
is  the  ground  color,  and  it  is  very  distinct  and  bright,  and  in 
this  respect,  we  cannot  say,  that  it  has  come  up  to  our  ex- 
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pectations  of  its  merits :  however,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,  the  plant 
having  been  so  recently  introduced,  and  also  having  been  a 
good  deal  forced,  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  &c.,  the 
colors  may  not  be  so  good  as  they  ultimately  may  be  ;  the 
form  and  size  of  the  individual  flower,  and  of  the  truss,  is, 
decidely,  an  improvement,  and,  from  its  habits,  should  it  no* 
prove  more  valuable  for  house  purposes  than  intermedia,  it 
will  certainly  be  most  useful  for  bedding,  in  coimection  with 
it,  and  Voltairiainum ;  its  fragrance  is  much  the  same  as  in- 
termedia. 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF    SIX    NEW    CINERARIAS. 

The  Cineraria  is  now  becoming  a  very  populur  plant  in 
England,  and  a  great  many  new  sorts  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  last  few  years,  and  if  the  price  is  any 
index  of  the  value  of  some  of  them,  they  should  be  very 
good,  for  we  see  several  advertised  to  be  sent  out  this  season, 
at  half  a  guinea  each,  a  price  quite  unusual  for  a  Cineraria. 
The  past  summer,  Messrs.  Parsons,  &  Co.,  received  six  of  the 
best  sorts,  then  out,  in  order  to  see  what  improvement  had 
been  effected  in  them,  all  of  which  have  been  in  bloom  for 
a  length  of  time  this  winter,  and  they  are  all  very  good,  and 
have  fully  equalled  our  expectations ;  I  thought,  therefore,  a 
description  of  them  might  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

Cineraria  Atilla. — Petal,  white,  tipped  with  rich  rosy 
purple,  very  good  habit,  and  profuse  bloomer,  and  showy. 

Cineraria  Speciosa. — Fine  crimson,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Waterhousiana,  but  richer  color,  larger  and 
better  fonned  flower,  and  much  better  habit. 

Cineraria  Joan  of  Arc. — This  is  a  most  beautiful  thing, 
and  very  gay ;  petal  pure  white,  margined  and  tipped  with 
bright  blue ;  good  form ;  very  small  disc,  and  the  flower 
slightly  cupped ;  color,  very  bright ;  good  habit. 

Cineraria  Apollo. — ^Rich,  deep,  indigo  blue  ;  good  form  ; 
very  dwarf  habit,  and  great  bloomer ;  the  color  very  rich 
and  velvety. 

Cineraria  Resplendens. — This  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
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self-colored  ones  out,  of  a  rich,  bright  crimson  color ;  large, 
well  formed  flower;  very  small  disc ;  fine,  robust  habit,  with 
large,  and  well  arranged  truss ;  color  most  brilliant. 

Cineraria  Beauty  of  Newington. — This  is  the  best  of 
its  class ;  the  flower  is*  of  full  size,  and  fine  form ;  dark  disc, 
and  very  small,  surrounded  with  white  petals  deeply  mar- 
gined with  crimson,  terminating  at  the  points  with  crimson 
purple;  the  flower  slightly  cupped,  good  habit,  and  color 
very  rich  and  velvety. 

These  are  all  herbaceous  sorts,  and  the  four  last  named  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  highly  deserving  of  cultivation ;  noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  colors. 
Beauty  of  Newington  is  a  great  favorite  in  England,  and  is 
considered  the  best  of  its  class.  Resplendens  is  also  very 
fine,  and  one  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  ;  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  first  rate,  and  the  velvety  richness  and  depth  of  its 
color  cannot  be  beaten.  I  think  them  very  superior,  and  far 
before  all  the  sorts  I  have  yet  seen  in  cultivation.  Their- 
habit  has  been  much  improved,  as  well  as  their  flowers,  and 
they  have  lost  much  of  that  coarseness  in  foliage ;  the  truss 
better  formed ;  their  flower  stems,  strong  and  erect,  and 
without  that  loose,  straggling  habit. 

The  Cineraria  makes  a  most  beautiful  exhibition  plsmt,  as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  we  have  for  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  should,  I  think,  be  more  generally 
cultivated.  Their  management  is  simple ;  they  bloom  very 
abundantly,  and  with  a  little  management,  a  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  December  until  June. 

Flushing,  L.  /.,  Feb.  I860. 


Art.  VI.  Some  additional  Remarks  on  Vaccinium  Vitis- 
Id(B"a.  By  John  Lewis  Russell,  Professor  of  Botany,. 
&c.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

In  a  valuable  communication  from  the  pen  of  General  H. 
A.  S.  Dearborn,  which  appeared  in  the  August  number  oC 

VOL.    XVI. ^NO.    IV.  22 
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this  Magazine,  for  1849,  it  is  remarked,  that  this  rare  plant 
has  been  detected  "  on  a  space  of  ground  about  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,"  which  was 
covered  "with  it,"  and  this  spring,  the  whole  area  was 
whitened  with  its  delicate  blossoms."  Surprised,  as  you  may 
imagine,  to  learn  that  so  remarkable  a  plant,  as  is  the  true 
Cow-berry,  should  have  been  growing  so  near,  and  unnoticed 
hitherto,  I  was  led  to  repair  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  by  so 
doing,  found,  what  I  thought  would  be  very  possible,  that 
quite  another,  and  by  no  means  uncommon  plant,  had  been 
mistaken  for  it.  On  casual  inspection,  there  is  a  resemblance  ; 
and  several  instances  of  such  a  mistake  have  occurred  to  my 
knowledge,  since  the  publication  of  my  communication  in 
the  number  for  July,  1849,  of  this  Magazine. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  yourself  spoke  to  me  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was,  in  like  manner,  assured  of  a  locality 
well  known  to  him,  where  the  genuine  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idae'a 
grew,  and  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Mountain  Cran- 
berry^ he  supposed  that  he  could  produce  specimens  to  your 
satisfaction,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  conunon  Bear-berry, 
(Arctosta'phylos  U>a-U'rsi\-)  the  identical  plant  to  which 
General  Dearborn  alludes,  as  growing  also  in  the  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery,  Roxbury,  and  which  he  evidently  thought  to  be 
the  Cow-berry.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  forms  of  our  native  plants,  was  confident  that  he  had 
seen  plenty  of  Vaccinium  Vi^is-Idje^a,  near  some  town  in 
Middlesex  county,  which  he  had  visited  during  the  past 
summer,  but  which,  he  afterwards  became  satisfied,  was  no 
other  than  the  Bear-berry.  And  still  another  instance,  of 
friends,  who,  I  think,  must  have  mistaken  the  conunon  Cran- 
berry (Vacci^nidm  macroca'rpon  Ait.,)  which,  growing  as  it 
sometimes  does,  by  the  sides  of  roads  on  the  banks  of  ditches 
that  are  nearly  dry  in  summer,  was  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
under  consideration. 

It  must  be  understood  then,  that  it  is  the  Arctosta'phylos, 
UVa-U'rsi,  or  Bear-berry,  that  is  the  plant  ♦alluded  to,  in 
General  Dearborn's  article,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  may 
be  seen  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  spot,  which  he  has  indi- 
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cated.  I  saw  there,  stems  of  it  trailing  over  the  ground, 
measuring  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with 
dark  red  berries,  which,  in  themselves,  are  conspicuous 
objects  at  a  late  season  of  the  year ;  succeeding  the  showy 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  short  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  corolla  of  each  flower  is  of  an  ovate  or  urce- 
olate  shape,  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  transparent  at  the 
bEise,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth.  The  blossoms  appear  in 
the  latter  part  of  May,  and  are  among  the  elegant  productions 
of  our  northern  spring.  I  remember  being  very  much  im- 
pressed by  their  beauty  when  I  once  found  a  large  bed  of 
them.  Large  patches  of  the  plant  may  be  frequently  seen 
among  the  Pitch  Pine  woods,  on  the  sandy  plains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lowell,  where,  as  elsewhere,  indeed,  it  sustains 
some  reputation  for  its  medicinal  virtues  In  a  pleasant  spot, 
frequented  for  its  natural  beauties  and  seclusion,  by  those  who 
love  to  ramble  eunong  the  woods  and  fields  of  Hingham,  it 
has  been  observed  :  it  flourishes  on  the  light  soils  near  Barn- 
stable, as  I  have  evidence  from  specimens  sent  from  that 
town,  and  now  lying  before  me ;  and  at  Nantucket  I  saw  it 
in  vast  abundance,  last  September,  covering  the  prairie-like 
plains  of  that  island,  especially  towards  Squam,  and  known 
familiarly  there  as  the  Mealy  Plum, 

This  name  was  well  chosen,  considering  the  dry,  and 
mealy,  and  somewhat  sweetish  consistence  of  its  pulp,  which, 
beneath  the  thin  skin,  invests  five  hard  seeds,  so  closely 
adhered  to  each  other,  as  to  seem  like  the  stone  of  a  real 
plum.  In  these  particulars  we  have  a  fruit  as  distinct  as  may 
be,  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cow-berry  ;  nor  do  the  essential 
differences  end  here  ;  for,  while  the  one  belongs  to  the  class 
Octandria,  and  to  the  groupe  of  our  Blueberries,  Whortle- 
berries, &c.,  the  other  ranges  under  the  class  Decandria,  and 
represents  the  Arbutus  family,  under  which  name,  indeed' 
until  quite  lately  it  was  known  in  its  Generic  appellation. 

The  Arbutus-groupe  are  well  known  to  florists  for  their 
beauty ;  and  of  the  Arbutus  UVa-U'rsi,  (our  Arctosta'pht- 
Los  U'va-U'rsi,)  we  are  told,  by  Loudon,  that  it  is  an  abun- 
dant species  "  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Alpine 
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regions,  the  berries  are  food  for  grouse  and  other  game,  and 
the  leaves  are  used  in  medicine."  Indeed  various  medical 
properties  are  attributed  to  it.  As  a  plant  adapted  to  the 
Rock  work,  its  long  trailing  stems,  deep  green  leaves,  pretty 
flowers,  and  dark  red  fruit,  make  it  a  pleasing  companion  to 
the  Mitchella  repens,  Linnaea  borealis  and  Epigaea  repens, 
all  denizens  of  our  New  England  woods,  and  familiar  to  us 
through  their  humble  grace. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  fairly  granted  that  the  habitat 
of  Vacci'nium  Vi'tis-Idje^a,  as  occurring  in  Danvers,  Essex 
country,  Massachusetts,  remains  as  yet  singularly  unique. 

Hivgham,  30th  Jan.,  1860. 


Art.  VII.     Descriptive  Account  of  Fourteen  New  and  Beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  Phlox,     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  volume  for  1845,  (XII.  p.  97,)  we  described 
twenty-four  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Phlox,  then  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  accompanying  the  same  with  some  general  remarks  on 
their  growth  and  treatment,  to  which  we  refer  the  amateur  in 
want  of  such  information. 

Since  then  many  new  and  splendid  varieties  have  been 
produced  by  the  French  and  Belgian  amateurs  and  nursery- 
men, several  of  which  have  already  been  introduced  into  our 
collections.  Some  of  them  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  delicate  tints,  and  no  collection  of  this  easily  cultivated, 
hardy  and  beautiful  tribe  C£tn  be  complete  without  them. 
We  have  therefore  brought  together  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  fourteen  of  the  most  conspicuous  which  have  flow- 
ered with  us  the  last  two  years,  so  that  the  amateur  cultivator 
may  select  therefrom  such  as  will  complete  his  collection, 
and  give  him  all  the  various  shades  which  have  so  far  been 
produced. 

1.  Arsinoe. — Flowers  good  size,  pearly  white,  with 
violet  eye ;  petals  slightly  undulated,  entire  on  the  edge  ; 
foliage  narrow  ;  flowering  in  August  and  September  ;  height 
one  to  two  feet. 
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2.  Annais. — Flowers  good  size,  of  fine  round  form,  creamy 
blush,  with  large  pink  eye ;  petals  flat  of  good  substance, 
and  smooth  on  the  edge ;  foliage  narrow ;  flowering  in  Au- 
gust and  September ;  height  one  to  two  feet. 

3.  Adguste. — Flowers,  medium  size,  of  a  lilac  rose,  some- 
what shaded ;  petals  good  form ;  foliage  narrow ;  flowering 
in  August  and  September ;  height  one  to  two  feet. 

4.  Beppo. — Flowers,  large  size,  and  fine  form,  of  a  deep 
rose,  shaded  with  crimson ;  petals  good  form,  and  substance, 
smooth  on  the  edge ;  spike  of  flowers  dense,  large  and  fine ; 
foliage  rather  narrow,  very  glossy  ;  flowering  in  August  and 
September ;  height  one  to  two  feet. 

5.  Camille. — Flowers  large,  white,  with  violet  eye; 
petals  good  form,  slightly  undulated  ;  foliage  narrow ;  flow- 
ering in  August  and  September;  grows  from  one  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  high. 

6.  Cromwell. — Flowers  large,  pale  pink,  shaded  with 
lilac  ;  petals  good,  round,  smooth  on  the  edge  ;  foliage  nar- 
row ;  flowering  in  August  and  September ;  height  one  to  two 
feet. 

7.  Duo  DE  Nemours. — Flowers,  medium  size,  rosy  lilac ; 
petals  good  form,  but  slightly  pointed ;  tube  of  flower  very 
long  which  give  the  spikes  of  blossoms  a  loose  appearance  ; 
foliage  narrow ;  flowers  in  August  and  September ;  height 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 

8.  GffiTHE. — Flowers  medium  size,  fine  white;  petals 
good  form  and  substance,  smooth  on  the  edge  ;  panicles  large 
and  considerably  branched ;  foliage  narrow ;  flowering  from 
July  to  September ;  height  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 

9.  Robert  de  Flanbres. — Flowers  large,  clear  blush, 
beautifully  pencilled  and  striped  with  pink;  petals  broad 
rounded,  of  good  substance,  and  smooth  on  the  edge ;  foliage 
narrow  ;  flowering  in  August  and  September ;  height  one  to 
two  feet. 

10.  Reine  de  Jour. — ^Flowers  good  size,  blush,  with 
large  crimson  eye ;  petals  rather  narrow,  of  good  substance 
and  smooth  on  the  edge ;  tube  long ;  fohage  narrow ;  flower- 
ing in  August  and  September ;  height  one  to  two  feet. 
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11.  RosETTA. — Flowers  very  large,  rich  dark  rose,  of  a 
beautiful  round  form  ;  petals  large,  round  and  smooth  on  the 
edge ;  foliage  glossy  and  narrow,  though  somewhat  broader 
than  most  of  the  narrow  leaved  sorts ;  flowering  in  August 
and  September ;  height,  one  to  two  feet. 

12.  Standard  of  Perfection. — Flowers  good  size, 
white,  distinctly  and  delicately  striped  with  pale  lilac; 
petals  slightly  wavy ;  round,  entire  on  the  edge ;  panicles 
of  flowers  ample  ;  foliage  narrow ;  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust ;  height  two  to  three  feet. 

13.  Speculum. — Flowers  large,  blush  white,  mottled 
with  pink;  petals  good  form;  foliage  narrow;  flowers  in 
July  and  August ;   height  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet. 

14.  Triumphator. — Flowers  good  size,  clear  white,  with 
delicate  stripes  and  pencillings,  of  deep  amaranth ;  petals 
fine  form,  smooth,  round,  and  entire  at  the  edge ;  panicles 
of  flowers  dense ;  foliage  narrow,  glossy ;  flowers  in  July 
and  August ;  height  two  to  three  feet. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Rodigas,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  production  of  seedlings,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  successful  cultivators  of  the  Phlox  in  Europe. 
His  seedlings  are  among  the  finest  which  have  been  pro- 
duced. Triumphator  was  selected  among  thirty  thousand 
seedlings,  and  is  conspicuous  for  the  delicacy  of  its  tints,  the 
form  of  the  flowers,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant. 


Art.  VIII.     Nemophila  Maculata.      By  the  Editor. 

All  the  Nemophilos  are  pretty  annuals,  either  as  orna- 
ments of  the  conservatory  or  flower  garden.  N.  insignis  is 
especially  one  of  great  beauty,  and  invaluable  as  a  winter 
flowering  plant.  Well  grown,  and  placed  on  an  elevated 
shelf,  or  suspended  from  the  roof,  its  slender  stems  depend 
over  the  pot,  and  completely  cover  it,  producing  innumerable 
quantities  of  its  gay  cerulean  blossoms,  which  contrast  prettily 
with  its  tiny  foliage.     N.  discoidalis,  is  more  curious  than 
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beautiful ;  its  almost  black  flowers,  with  a  whitish  disc, 
having  a  singularly  attractive  appearance.  N.  atomaria  has 
white  flowers  speckled  with  dark  spots,  and  though  not  con- 
spicuous, is  a  neat  little  plant.  All  of  them  are  natives  of 
California,  and  the  N.  insignis  was  one  of  the  discoveries 
of  Douglas,  in  his  first  tour  to  the  north-west  coast. 


Fig,  9.    Nemophila  MacuJiUa. 

N.  maculata,  the  species  now  under  notice,  is  another  Cali- 
fomian  species,  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society  to  explore  the 
riches  of  that  country,  in  1846  and  1847.  Mr.  Hartweg,  in 
the  journal  of  his  mission,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
society,  (Vol.  HI,  p.  217,)  states,  that  he  made  two  or  three 
excursions  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  at  different  sea- 
sons, where  he  found  many  of  the  Californian  plants  already 
introduced.  It  was  in  one  of  these  visits,  in  April,  1847,  that 
he  found  the  Nemophila  maculata,  on  the  bank  of  the  Chuba 
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river.  "  It  grows  generally  near  rivulets,  or  in  damp  and 
partly  shaded  places." 

Seeds  of  it  were  received  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  in  1848, 
it  first  flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and  was 
described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  society  for  that 
year.  It  was  considered  the  best  annual  raised  from  Mr. 
Hartweg's  seed  j  with  the  habit  of  insignis,  it  has  whitish 
flowers,  with  a  deep  violet  blotch  on  the  end  of  each  tube  of 
the  corolla.  Like  all  annuals,  however,  the  plants  vary  in 
color,  the  blue  spot  being  often  ill-defined  and  run  ;  but  by 
careful  saving  of  the  seed,  its  great  beauty  may  be  preserved. 
Mr.  Hartweg  called  it  N.  speciosa,  which,  being  an  objection- 
able one  for  its  color,  Mr.  Bentham  substituted  that  of  macu- 
lata.  Our  engraving,  (Jig.  9.)  accurately  represents  this  fine 
plant. 

Our  plants  are  not  yet  quite  large  enough  to  bloom,  but 
two  or  three  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Dor- 
chester, at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  fully  establish  its  reputation  as  the  finest 
annual  lately  introduced. 

It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  N.  ins'^nis,  and 
grows  as  freely  as  that  species.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
pans,  in  a  frame,  or  cool  hot-bed,  and  when  an  inch  high,  the 
plants  may  be  potted  off"  singly,  in  small  pots,  and  be  either 
shifted  into  larger  ones  to  bloom,  or  turned  out  into  the  open 
ground  in  May. 

For  winter  blooming,  a  second  sowing  should  be  made  in 
August.  These  plants,  if  properly  managed,  will  flower  from 
December  to  May. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  showy  kinds : 


Nemophila  atom^ia,                  spotted, 

(white  dotted.) 

coel^stis,    sky  blue, 

(blue,  spotted.) 

discoidAlis,                bordered. 

(black,  eyed  with  white.) 

insignis,                    beautifiil, 

(blue.) 

alba,            white, 

(white.) 

grandifldra,  large  flowered, 

(blue.) 

striata,         striped. 

(striped.) 

mnr.ulAta,                  new  spotted, 

(white,  spotted  with  violet) 

Every  flower  garden  should  have  three  or  four  of  these. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     Ckntral  MtHces, 

New  Mode  of  Peeseetiho,  or  TRAifSMiTnife  to  a  Distance,  Cut- 
tings OF  Plants. — ^Various  methods  have  been  tried  whereby  cuttings  of 
tender  plants  may  be  safely  conveyed  to  a  distance,  all  of  which  are,  in 
some  respect  or  other,  defective.  A  most  ingenious  and  effective  method 
ivas  shown  to  us  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Daniel,  gardener  to  the  Baron  Hugal, 
of  Vienna,  who  is,  at  present,  travelling  in  this  country,  collecting  animals 
and  plants  for  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria.  We  may  also  remark,  that 
Mr.  Daniel  is  a  native  of  Holland,  a  most  enthusiastic  gardener  and  botanist, 
has  made  several  tours  to  this  country,  aa  weU  as  having  visited  most  of  the 
best  collections  in  Europe. 

He  carries  with  him  several  cylinder-shaped  glass  bottles,  with  wide 
months  and  glass  stoppers,  similar  to  those  used  in  chemists'  shops  for  hold- 
ing medicine ;  into  these  he  throws  his  cuttings,  just  aa  they  are  taken  finom 
the  plant,  without  any  particular  arrangement  or  order;  a  very  little  water  is 
placed  in  the  bottle,  and  when  filled  with  cuttings,  the  stopper  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  up.  In  this  way  he  has  been  collecting  for  several  weeks,  and 
those  he  had  from  both  Bir.  M^Nab  and  ourselves,  although  they  will  not 
reach  Vienna  for  probably  a  month  or  six  weeks,  he  is  satisfied  they  will 
arrive  in  safety,  and  grow.  He  stated  to  us,  that  cuttings  kept  in  similar 
bottles,  for  fifteen  weeks,  had  grown  most  freely,  and  that  many  instances 
had  occurred,  where  they  had  sent  out  rooti  during  their  journey,  and  were 
inmiediately  potted  on  their  arrival  at  Vienna.  So  simple  and  efficacious  a 
mode  of  sending  cuttings  deserves  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  culti- 
vators, the  rationale  of  which  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  such  as  have 
studied  the  principle  of  the  Wardian  case.  To  prevent  accident  in  transit, 
these  glasses  may  be  packed  within  small  wooden  cases,  for  short  journeys, 
but  aa  light  may  have  something  to  do  in  the  matter,  when  sent  to  a  great 
distance,  arrangements  might  be  easily  made  by  which  they  could  be  placed 
within  its  influence. 

Specimen  heaths  of  the  rarer,  and  more  difficult  Botts  to  grow,  are  wrou^t 
by  Mr.  Daniel  upon  the  stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as  melanthera,  arbo- 
rea,  dLc. ;  on  these  the  tricolors,  Massoni,  elegans,  &c.,  axe  grafted,  and 
some  attain  a  very  large  size ;  nor  does  it  appear,  finom  Mr.  Daniel's  ex- 
perience, that  they  are  afterwards  short-lived.  He  waa  much  struck  with 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  and  pronounced 
aeveral  of  them  as  unrivalled  in  Europe.  Nor  waa  he  less  gratified  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  M*Nab's  most  judicious  method  of  shifting 
large  plants,  it  so  happening  that  the  splendid  plant,  Cocos  nucifera,  was 
undergoing  that  operation  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  garden.( — Jour,  qf 
IhrL,  1850,  p.  153.) 

Select  Flower  and  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. — As  cultivators  of  gar- 
dens are  now  making  their  purchases  of  seeds  for  the  seaaon,  perhaps  it  will 
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not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  choice  and  useful  varieties, 
concerning  the  culture  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  Calendar  of  Operations 
as  the  proper  times  come  round. 

Amongst  plants  for  the  stove  and  warm  conservatory,  do  not  omit  Thun- 
bergia  data  and  its  varieties,  Ipomoea  bona-nox,  I.  rubro-cerulea,  and 
I.  Quamoclit,  Hibiscus  insignis,  H.  Manihot,  Momordica  sp.,  Gomj^irena 
globosa,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other  general  favorites. 

Amongst  useful  plants  for  the  greenhouse  and  cool  conservatoiy  are 
Schizanthus,  Primula  sinensis,  and  Rhodanthe  M anglesiL  A  veiy  nice  lot 
of  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  may  generally  be  obtained  by  procuring  s 
packet  of  seed  from  any  respectable  dealer,  or  well-known  grower  of  these 
flowers ;  of  course,  show  varieties  must  not  be  expected,  but,  for  conserva- 
tory or  drawing-room  decorations,  they  will  save  more  expensive  varieties. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  creepers  for  the  cool  conservatoiy  is  Tacsonia 
mollissima  ;  it  is  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  and  very  graceful  in  habit,  beaa- 
tifnlly  adapted  for  hanging  in  natural  festoons  from  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house; 
its  fruit  is  also  interesting,  especially  when  it  bursts,  and  displays  its  wax- 
like seeds.  It  will  flourish  in  a  very  cool  greenhouse,  and,  as  it  generally 
seeds  under  good  management,  it  may  be  procured  by  this  means. 

In  the  way  of  biennials  or  perennials  for  partial  protection,  or  entire  ex- 
posure in  the  flower  garden,  we  may  particularly  instance  the  following, 
which  may  be  raised  from  seeds.  First  and  foremost,  we  place  the  Humea 
elegans,  which  requires  growing  one  year  as  a  frame  plant,  to  prepare  it  for 
planting  the  next  year;  it  is  by  far  the  most  graceful  and  ornamental,  half- 
hardy  plant  which  finds  a  place  in  the  flower  garden.  Stachys,  Pentstemons, 
and  Antirrhinums  are  pretty  and  useful  plants,  which  require  very  little  pro- 
tection;  and  amongst  those  which  do  not  need  any  protection,  the  most 
striking  are  Alstnemerias,  the  Hollyhock,  perennial  lArkspnrs, (Delphinium,) 
Monkshood,  (Aconitum,)  and  several  species  of  Dianthus,  Campanula,  and 
Papaver. 

Hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  are  so  numerous  that  we  shall  only  mention 
a  few  of  those  which  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  however 
small.  Those  which  succeed  better  if  raised  under  glass,  and  afterwards 
transplanted,  are  Lobelia  gracilis,  L.  erinus,  L.  ramoea,  and  their  varieties ; 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Calliopsis,  and  if  room  can  be 
afforded  them,  German  Stocks  and  German  Asters.  Those  we  select  for 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  are  the  following : — Centaurea  cyanus  and  de- 
pressa,  Bartonia  aurea,  Clarkias,  Calendula,  (Marigold,)  CoUinsias,  Corydalis, 
Delphinium  Ajacis,  Eschscholtzia,  Gilia  tricolor,  and  G.  achillecfblia,  Gode- 
tia,  Iberis,  (Candytuft,)  red  and  white ;  Lathyrus  odoratns,  and  others ;  Mal- 
comia,  (Virginian  stock,)  Nemophila,  Tagetes,  (French  and  African  Maiigdd,) 
with  Marseilles,  French,  and  other  double  Poppies. 

One  or  two  of  the  above  are  worthy  of  particular  attention:  the  first  of 
these  is  Delphiniun  Ajacis,  the  branching  Laricspur,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  or  useful ;  it  is  equally  appropriate  for  planting  singly  in 
mixed  beds,  in  straight  lines,  or  in  large  masses,  and  these  may  be  either 
dwarf  or  tall,  by  simply  ]^ggaig  the  plants  down,  or  by  tying  them  up.  Cen- 
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taurea  cyanus,  growinor  two  feet  high,  and  C.  depressa,  &\e  inches  high,  are 
equally  heautifal,  and  exceedingly  useful  in  making  bouquets. 

Before  we  conclude  this  section  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
a  few  half-hardy  ornamental  creepers,  of  which  seeds  should  be  procured : 
these  are  Calampelis  scabra,  Lophospermum,  Maurandya,  Scyphanthus, 
Cobea  scandens,  and  the  different  varieties  of  ornamental  Grourds ;  of  the 
latter  we  would  particularly  mention  the  Turban,  or  Turk's  Cap,  aoid  the 
Bottle  Grourd,  as  these  two  varieties  are  considered  hardier  than  others. 

We  close  these  remarks  with  a  few  words  on  kitchen  garden  seeds. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  gardener  to  encumber  himself  with 
an  extravagant  number  of  varieties  of  the  different  culinary  vegetables. 

Of  Peas  we  content  ourselves  this  year  with  four  varieties ;  two  of  them, 
Bishop's  Dwarf  Long-podded,  and  Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England,  we 
proved  last  year  to  be  far  superior  to  those  we  had  previously  grown,  and 
which  had  been  selected,  in  former  years,  after  careful  experiments.  The 
other  two  kinds,  which  we  still  grow  this  year,  are  Hairs'  Dwarf  Green 
Mammoth,  and  Borbridge's  Eclipse. 

We  have  one  sort  of  garden  Bean,  ^The  New  Roytl  Cluster;"  and  one 
variety  of  Elidney  Bean,  "The  Dwarf  Prolific  ;"  these  two  Beans  we  last 
year  proved  to  be  superior  to  all  other  Beans  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

One  kind  of  Borecole  is  enough,  the  dwarf,  hardy  green ;  and  of  Broccoli, 
we  know  only  four  varieties,  which  we  have  tested  in  former  years,  viz. : — 
Snow's  Superb  White,  Knight's  Protecting,  Early  Purple  Cape,  and  Early 
White ;  and  two  new  late  ones  to  try  against  our  older  favorites,  viz. :  Im- 
perial Winter,  and  EHletson's  Mammoth. 

Of  Cabbages,  we  have  the  true  Early  York  for  culinary  Cabbages ;  Drum- 
head for  **  Sour-krout ; "  and  Chappel's  Colewort  for  the  purpose  which  its 
name  implies. 

Of  Cauliflowers,  the  Early  Asiatic  and  the  Wakheren  are  what  we  use. 

Of  Carrots,  the  Dutch  Horn  for  forcing,  and  the  Altringham  for  general 
crop. 

Of  Celery,  we  limit  ourselves  to  one  kind,  Cole's  Superb,  or  "  Celeri 
violet,"  a  variety  of  undoubted  superiority. 

Of  Lettuces,  we  select  the  Brighton  Cos,  or  Paris  Cos,  the  Hardy  Ham- 
mersmith Cabbage,  and  the  Drumhead. 

Of  Onions,  for  general  crop,  the  White  Spanish,  the  Deptford,  the  Brown, 
and  White  Globe ;  for  Salads,  the  two-bladed  for  pickling,  the  silver  skinned ; 
and  for  autumn  sowing,  the  TripolL 

Of  Radishes,  one  long-rooted  variety,  and  the  red  and  white  globular, 
with  black  Spanish  for  winter  use,  and  the  white  Naples  to  produce  roots  for 
pickling. 

Of  Spinach,  the  round  for  summer  use,  and  the  hardy,  prickly  for  winter. 

Among  the  items  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  are  the  Ice-plant  for 
garnishing.  Chicory  and  Lamb's  Lettuce  for  winter  Salads,  Hamburg  Parsley 
for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  and  Nicotiana  Tabacum  for  fumigatmg. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  not  noticed  those  vegetables  of  which  only 
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one  or  two  varieties  exist,  even  in  seedmen's  lists,  as  mistakes  can  scarcely 
take  place  in  such  places. — (7%e  fFriter  of  the  Calendar  in  tht  OanL  Cknm. 
1850.,  p.  86.) 

ReBCARKS  on  EaRLT  FLOWERINe  P1.AIIT8  FOR  THE  GREENHOnSB,  Bt  JoHS 

Mc  Ardell. — In  general,  the  early  flowering  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  are 
not  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  In  the  months  of  Febmaiy,  March,  and  April, 
every  open  flower  attracts  more  attention,  and  really  appears  more  lovely,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  expect  anything  in  the 
flower  garden,  therefore  the  greonhoose  is  the  only  place  where  the  desired 
pleasure  can  be  obtained,  and  there,  too  frequently,  we  only  have  the  sight  of 
the  green  leaves  or  bare  stems.  This  solely  depends  on  the  selection  of  plants 
when  fiimishingthe  house,  and  therefore  may  easily  be  prevented.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  plants  that  bloom  at  this  season,  with  remaiks  on 
their  management  No  doubt  there  are  others  equally  suitable,  besides  thoee  I 
am  about  to  recommend,  very  suitable  to  decorate  the  greenhouse.  And  first, 
the  Epacris  tribe,  which  contains  so  many  interesting  varieties,  are  first 
entitled  to  notice,  since  from  January  up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  one  or 
other  of  them  will  be  in  flower,  and  grow  freely  in  peat  and  white  sand,  the 
former  well  broken;  the  young  shoots  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  the 
ends.  Cosmelia  rubra :  The  habit  of  this  plant,  and  manner  of  flowering 
very  much  resemble  that  of  the  Epacris,  although  the  flowers  are  larger,  and 
of  a  deeper  color ;  it  thrives  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  Epacris. 
Pultnia  stricta — an  old  and  much  neglected  plant,  yet  it  certainly  is  a  beaa- 
tiful  thing  when  well  managed ;  its  spikes  of  bright  yellow  and  red  pea- 
shaped  flowers,  abundantly  produced,  make  it  a  most  lovely  object ;  it  should 
be  cut  back  just  ailer  it  has  flowered.  Chorozema  Lawrenciana,  C.  varium, 
C.  varium  nana,  C.  varium  rotundifblia,  C.  ovatum,  and  C.  Henchmannii,  are 
the  best  of  the  tribe,  and  will  all  flower  about  this  time ;  they  require  shift- 
ing. Hovea  Celsi  and  Hovea  pnngens  are  also  fine  plants  to  bloom  at  this 
time ;  the  latter  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  former.  Eutaxia  myrtifolia : 
this  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  plant  When  the  young  wood  has  made 
three  or  four  joints,  every  shoot  should  be  stopped ;  by  thb  treatment  it  may 
be  formed  into  a  neat  dwarf  shrub ;  it  is  a  free  bloomer.  Pimelea :  this  genus, 
with  its  beautiful  heads  of  pink,  white,  and  red  flowers,  are  amongst  the  best 
of  greenhouse  plants :  they  are  not  so  easily  grown  as  some  plants.  I  have 
seen  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  and  P.  spectabilis  grafted  on  P.  dicussata  and  P. 
drupace,  and  in  this  way  they  do  much  better  than  when  grown  upon  their 
own  roots.  Lesclienaultia  formosa  is  a  delicate  dwarf-growing  plant,  very 
diflicult  to  manage,  but,  when  grown  well,  is  a  most  lovely  thing,  covered 
with  bright  red  flowers.  It  should  be  potted  in  rough  peat  with  a  good  mix- 
ture of  silver  sand,  and  should  always  receive  a  good  supply  of  air  and 
water,  both  summer  and  winter.  [Winter?]  Boronia  anemonefolia,  B. 
viminia,  and  B.  surrulata,  are  splendid  plants,  [anemonefblio?];  these  will 
not  flower  until  April,  and  then  they  are  fine  objects,  the  color  of  their  flow- 
ers being  a  rich  rosy  red :  they  should  be  grown  in  peat-leaf  mould,  and  silver 
sand.  Kennedya  monophylla  is  a  lovely  climbing  plant,  bearing  long  trusses 
of  blue  pea-shaped  flowers :  it  grows  well  in  peat  and  leaf  mould,  with  a 
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little  sand,  and  shoold  be  trained  upon  a  trellis.  The  above  named  plants 
will  all  succeed  well  under  the  same  treatment  They  delight  in  sandy  peat, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  air  and  water  at  all  times.  They  should  be  fre* 
quently  stopped  to  keep  them  close  and  dwarf,  except  the  Kennedya  mono- 
phylia.  I  will  also  add  to  this  list  the  Genista  rhodoj^ena;  this  is  a 
splendid  i^ant,  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in 
rich  loam  and  leaf  mould.  It  requires  veiy  little  pruning,  as  it  is  naturally 
a  dwarf-growing  plant  A  greenhouse  containing  the  above  named  plants 
in  flower,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  azaleas,  camellias,  and  rhododendrons, 
I  think,  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  [Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to 
caution  some  of  our  readers,  as  we  think  our  correspondent  has  expressed 
himself  somewhat  unguardedly  with  respect  to  watering.  Plenty  of  air  is, 
doubtless,  very  good  advice ;  but  plenty  of  water  would  imply,  that  the  plants 
in  question  had  little  to  fear  but  Uie  want  of  water.  In  summer,  this  advice 
may  be  liable  to  but  little  objection,  but  not  so  hi  winter.  We  believe  most 
persons  find  it,  of  all  things,  the  most  important  to  be  careful  of  winter 
watering.— fGa«^  Chron^y  1850.,  p.  117.)  ' 
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SBcoifD  Annuax  Fair  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciETT. — ^The  second  annual  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of 
September  next  A  list  of  the  premiums  offered,  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondent,  Dr.  J.  C.  Holmes, 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  society.  The  amount  of  premiums  in  books, 
money,  &c.,  amounts  to  upwards  of  $2,000,  and  among  them  very  liberal 
prizes  are  offered  for  horticultural,  floricultural,  and  agricultural  productions, 
A  copy  of  our  EruUs  of  America  is  offered  for  the  greatest  and  best  variety 
of  winter  apples ;  and  also  copies  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture.  We  hope 
the  dissemination  of  these  works  among  our  western  friends  will  aid  in  ex- 
tending the  taste  for  fruits  and  flowers. 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  office,  which  shall  contain 
an  agricultural  library,  museum,  Sic.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  all  persons  who  feel  interested  in  the  establishing  of  such  an 
office,  and  are  willing  to  assist,  are  invited  to  send  specimens  of  wheat, 
wool,  improved  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  seedling,  or  engrafted 
fruits,  &«.,  &C.,  directed  to  J.  C.  Holmes,  Secretary  qf  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Sooe^,  108,  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 

Cincinnati  Horticultural  Socistt. — ^The  next  annual  exhibition  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Sep* 
tembernext 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  firom  the  prize-list  which  has  been  publiiiliddi 
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that  very  liberal  premiums  have  been  offered  for  flowers  and  fruits.  We 
have  not  room  for  the  entire  list,  but  among  others  are  the  following. — 
Apples. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  not  less  than  six  of  each,  $10.  For  the 
best  display  of  all  kinds,  a  silver  cup,  $20.  Pears. — For  the  six  best 
varieties,  not  less  than  six  of  each,  $10.  For  the  best  display  of  all  kinds, 
$20.  Peaches. — Five  best  varieties,  $10.  Best  display,  ^M).  Grapes. — 
Best  display  of  hardy  varieties,  $10.  Best  displdy  of  foreign,  in  variety,  $15 ; 
with  second  premiums  for  each  class  of  less  amount  Greenhouse  Fultsts. 
— Best  display,  $25.  Dahlias. — Best  twenty-four  blooms,  $10.  Best  dis- 
play, $15 ;  with  numerous  other  prizes  for  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  also  for 
vegetables. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Fair,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  fkhibition, 
and  the  American  Pomological  Congress,  are  all  appointed  to  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  in  Cincinnati,  making  the  occasion  one  of  great  interest 
to  all ;  especially  to  cultivators  at  a  distance  it  offers  great  inducements  to 
attend. 

The  Society  are  also  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
West  should  bring  specimens  of  their  collections  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Pomological  Congress,  which  will  be  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  finit 
growers  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  Canada.  Communications,  SLc,y 
should  be  addressed  to  William  Resor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  CouneiL 

The  Buffalo  Horticultural  Societt. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February,  1850,  and  the  following  oflicers 
were  elected  for  the  current  year : — 

President^ — Lewis  Eaton. 

Vke  PresiderUSy—U.  B.  Potter,  W.  W.  Howell,  Jesse  Ketchum,  W.  11. 
Southam,  Abner  B3rrant,  Thomas  B.  Chase,  Morgan  G.  Lewis,  James  G. 
Masten,  Jason  Sexton. 

Corresponding  Secretary^ — Benjamin  Hodge. 

Recording  Secretary^ — C.  F.  S.  Thomas. 

TVeasurer^ — A.  A.  Howard. 

The  Treasurer  was  directed  to  procure,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  a  copy 
of  Hovey's  Fruits  of  •America,  and  also  to  subscribe  for  the  periodicals  taken 
last  year,  and  the  Prairie  Farmer  also. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  recommending  Hovey's  Magazine  and  The  Hor- 
tictdturist  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  engaged  in  the  |»x>motion  of 
horticulture. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  the  award  of  the  diploma  of  the  Socie^  shall  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  the  highest  merit 

Improvement  op  the  Gooseberry,  Curraitt,  and  Blackberrt. — 
Of  our  native  gooseberry  there  are  four  varieties, — all  hardy, — all  produc- 
tive, and  above  all,  good  firuit,  and  it  is  said,  never  liable  to  mildew,  as  the 
foreign  kinds  are ;  and  the  fruit  of  our  native  best  kinds  are  now  very  far 
superior,  to  what  it  is  said  the  English  originally  were.  Doubtless  by  cul- 
tivation, by  reproduction,  for  a  few  generations,  ours  may  be  wonderfully 
improved.  Our  currants,  I  think,  by  art,  may  also  be  greatly  increased  in 
flavor  and  size.    Our  high  bush  native  blackbeny  is  an  exceedingly  fyie^ 
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prodactive  fruit,  and  I  think  highly  deserving  to  be  domesticated,  and  im- 
proved in  flavor  and  vast  size. — T\vly  yotcrsj  W.  Eenrick.    Feb.,  1850. 

New  Hardy  Evergreen  Trees. — I  take  great  interest  in  your  descrip- 
tion of  pines,  very  great ;  and  much  desire  to  see  them  introduced, — all 
sach  as  will  bear  our  climate.  The  following,  from  what  you  have  stated, 
will,  I  suspect,  prove  hardy  in  lat.  42°  here.  O&drus  Dtodbra. — Funebral 
Cypress ;  Finns  Strobus  nivea ;  Finns  ezc^lsa ;  A'bies  Smithi^nn ;  Thikya 
filiformis.  As  to  the  Japan  cedar,  (Ciyptom^ria,)  and  the  whole  tribe 
fh>m  New  Mexico  and  CalifOTuia,  I  have  doubts  of  them  all ;  except  only 
such  of  them  as  the  Douglast,  which  may  also  be  found  as  high  up  on  that 
coast  as  the  lat  of  53°.  The  provmce  where  Mr.  Fortune  found  the  Japan 
cedar  was  Chusan,  I  think,  and  the  Nankin  cotton  and  tea  district,  but  the 
Juncbral  cypress  was  in  cold  mountainous  districts,  full  200  miles  north,  pro- 
vince of  The-hol,  **neaf  the  Ttnoer  of  the  Tliundering  fFtnds.^  What  is  the 
Juniperus  pendula?  It  is  said  to  be  beautifbl.  Have  you  the  New  Ever- 
green Larch,  which  originated  late  in  England.  Thus,  there  are  probably 
six  varieties,  (as  you  will  suppose,  all  hardy,)  to  add  to  our  beautiful  Norway 
spruce,  three  of  which,  at  least,  are  splendid  weeping  trees,  which  we  want, 
namely,  Deodiira,  T.  filif5rmis,  and  funebral  cypress. — Yovrs,  W.  KErvRicx, 
J^onarUum  HUiy  MwUm,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1850. 

The  Season  in  Pennstlvania.— Our  peaches  are  all  killed  in  the  low 
grounds.  On  the  15th  of  January  last,  the  thermometer,  in  the  morning,  was 
down  to  8°  below  zero, — ^the  only  cold  morning  that  we  have  had  all  winter, 
and  the  only  time  the  mercufy  descended  below  zero;  generally,  the 
weather  was  mild.  The  14th  instant,  the  thermometer  stood  at  73°  at  noon, 
and  ranging  from  about  30°,  in  the  morning,  to  50°  and  60°,  at  noon,  all 
through  the  present  month.  We  had  considerable  snow  during  December, 
— not  much  in  January, — ^but  a  great  deal  of  rain ;  not  much  snow  in  Feb- 
maiy, — ^much  rain ;  in  March  considerable  rain,  and  much  open  and  pleasant 
weather ;  the  ground  in  fine  order  for  farming  operations.  Yesterday,  I 
sowed  my  oats, — ^to  day  it  is  snowing  in  real  earnest ;  thermometer  32°, — 
snow  now, — 8  o'clock,  P.,  M.  three  inches  deep,  and  may  be  much  deeper, 
as  it  still  continues.  Vegetation  has  made  a  start ;  grain  fields  never  had  a 
more  promising  appearance,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  then  at  present,  yet, 
the  prospect  to  farmers  is  not  encouraging ;  the  productions  of  the  farm,  as 
grain  and  cattle,  are  at  this  time  very  low,  and  scarcely  any  demand,  while 
the  expenses  of  fanners,  such  as  repairs,  taxes,  labor,  and  various  other  out- 
lays are  as  high  as  ever  before.  Yottrs,  ffc.,  J.  B.  G.,  Coltmbia,  Pa.,  Mardt 
23d,  1850. 


Art.  ni.    Massachusetts  IhrticuUural  Society. 

Saturday,  Ftbrwny  33, 1850.    An  adjoomed  meeting  of  the  Society  wm 
Iwld  to-day.    The  President  in  the  chair. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Flowers  reputed  that  he  had  put  up 
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the  seeds  placed  in  his  hands,  in  twelve  separate  lots,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  address  made  a  re- 
port which  was  read  and  recommitted  for  alteration  and  amendment 

Letters  were  read  from  Gen.  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  honorary  members ;  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  Dr.  Wendell, 
S.  B.  Parsons,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  F.  R.  Elliott,  and  C.  Downing.  ccMres- 
ponding  members,  acknowledging  their  election. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  Leach,  and  Austin, 
was  appointed  to  arrange  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  for  the  last  and 
concluding  number  of  the  Trcmaactum$y  with  a  list  of  the  members,  &c. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to  make  the  appropriate  re- 
pairs in  the  Hall. 

Gea  B.  Caldwell  and  Wm.  McRea,  Roxbory,  were  elected  memben. 
Adjourned  two  weeks  to  March  9th. 

EMbUetL — Veoetables.    From  W.  C.  Strong,  a  basket  of  string  beans. 

March  2dL  ExhibUetL — Frcits.  From  J.  Washburn  very  fine  specimens 
of  Blaster  Bearr6  Pears,  perfectly  ripened,  high  colored,  and  of  delicious 
quality. 

Vegetables.    From  T.  Needham,  a  basket  of  string  beans. 

Moarch  9th,  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  today — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  President's  address  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. [As  it  is  one  not  only  of  interest 'to  all  the  members,  but  to  the 
public  generally  we  make  no  apology  fiir  inserting  it  entire.] 

The  special  committee,  to  whom  the  anniversary  address  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  was  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  several 
recommendations  therein  contained,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  society  in 
relation  thereto,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  im- 
posed on  them,  as  far  as  time  and  circumstance  would  permit,  and  now  sub- 
mit the  results  of  their  deliberation  and  inquiry. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  address  dluded  to,  are  entitled  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  society,  not  only  as  the  recommendations  of 
high  official  station,  but  as  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  judgment,  active  zeal, 
cultivated  taste,  and  liberal  spirit,  long  displayed  in  promoting  its  various 
interests ;  and  on  these  accounti,  as  well  as  for  their  practical  value,  com- 
mended themselves  to  your  committee. 

That  favorable  results  have  attended  the  efforts  of  this  socie^,  in  pro- 
moting a  taste  for  horticultural  science,  and  a  love  for  horticultural  pursuits, 
cannot,  with  truth,  be  gainsayed.  By  its  weekly  exhibition,  it  has  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  members  and  the  public,  the  gains  of  a  liberal  en- 
terprise and  intelligent  skill,  in  many  new  varieties  of  choice  fruits,  and  rare 
and  beautifnl  flowers ;  and  by  its  premiums,  offered  and  awarded  for  superi- 
ority in  each,  it  has  exerted  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation,  and  has  done 
someidiat  towards  promoting  an  hnproved  mode  of  cultivation  in  both.  Bat 
although  much  may  have  been  d<ne,— perhaps  all,  that,  m  the  infimcy  of  the 
society,  should  have  been  attempted, — ^verynrach  more  remains  to  do,  before 
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the  ends  for  which  the  society  was  instituted  can,  if  they  ever  can,  he  ap- 
proximated. Years  have  hrought  to  the  society  an  increase  in  the  numher 
of  its  members ;  and  this,  assisted  by  the  liberal  bequests  and  donations  of 
its  friends,  an  addition  to  its  funds ;  and  this  increase  in  its  means  of  useful- 
nees,  authorizes,  if  it  does  not  demand,  an  attempt  in  advance,  towards  at- 
taining the  ends  for  which  it  was  organzied. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained,  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  that  some  effort  should  be  made,  for  their  mutual  instruction 
in  a  more  economical  and  scientific  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants,  than  at 
present  generally  prevails.  Different  modes  have  been  suggested,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  result,  and  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  president  seems 
to  have  had  this  end,  with  others,  in  view.  If  a  committee  of  the  society 
shall  occasionally,  through  the  season,  visit  the  gardens  of  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  may  desire  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  those  which  are  the  neatest  kept» 
best  cultivated,  and  most  economically  managed, — and,  at  the  same  time,, 
inform  themselves  minutely  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  in  each,  the 
nature  of  the  different  soils,  and  the  kinds  of  manure  applied,  and  shall,  in 
their  report,  detail  the  extent  of  their  observations  and  inquiries  in  these 
particulars, — something  may,  perhaps,  be  done,  towards  attaining  the  object 
last  alluded  to,  and  carry  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  address.  But  whether  this  may  be  so,  or  not,  your  committee  heartily^ 
concur  with  the  president,  in  his  reconmiendation  of  offering  a  premium  for 
the  neatest  kept,  most  economically  managed,  and  best  cultivated  garden  ;> 
and  also,  for  grounds  specially  appropriated  to  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers, 
distinguished  by  like  characteristics ;  and  they  further  advise,  that  a  premium 
should  be  offered  for  similar  superiority,  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  or  plants,  under  glass,  in  greenhouses  or  graperies.  The  award  of 
premiums,  as  at  present  offered  by  the  society,  thou^  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results,  and  fairly  made,  is  not  always  a  true  criterion  of  merit  Ex- 
clusive attention  may  have  been  bestowed,  by  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  prize,  upon  one  production,  or  upon  a  limited  number  of  trees  or  plants, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  thereby  bear  away  the  prize  of  superior- 
ity,— and  justly,  too,  under  the  rules  of  the  society, — from  him,  whose  gar- 
den, for  scientific  cultivation,  neatness,  and  economy  in  management,  may 
be  a  pattern. 

A  regular,  scientific  course  of  lectures,  upon  subjects  connected  with 
horticultare, — as  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  varieties  of  soil,  the  fertili- 
zers and  stimulants  adapted  to  each,  the  cultivation  best  suited  to  them,  the 
vegetation  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  or  giving  an  account  of  destructive 
insects,  their  habits  and  history,  with  the  modes  for  their  destruction, — 
would,  doubtless,  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining ;  and  the  delivery  oT 
a  course  of  this  description,  if  those  qualified  for  the  duty  would  place  their 
services  at  the  disposition  of  the  society,  be  desirable  and  beneficial.  But, 
as  the  members  of  the  society  are  scattered  abroad  over  the  State,  and  could 
improve  the  opportunity  but  to  a  limited  extent,  if  such  was  afforded,  and  as 
the  information  alluded  to  can  readily  be  obtained  from  books,  where  it  is 
wished, — the  small  number  of  members  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  if  providedt 
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for  them,  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  society,  do  not,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  justify  an  appropriation  of  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for,  and  instruction  in,  the  art  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, seems  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  our  association,  and,  for  its 
own  sake,  is  highly  worthy  of  encouragement  Nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  a  country  residence,  as  grounds  neatly 
kept,  laid  out  with  taste,  upon  correct  principles  of  art,  and  founded  on  the 
teachings  of  nature ;  and  any  measure  that  can  be  adopted,  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  taste,  and  the  improvement  of  this  art,  within  the  means  of  the  society, 
is  worthy  of  its  serious  consideration.  With  all  due  deference,  however,  for 
the  enlightened  judgment  from  which  it  emanates,  your  committee  cannot 
feel  that  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  fox 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  landscape  gardening,  would  be  at- 
tended with  any  practical  benefits  to  the  society,  or  the  public ;  but  be- 
lieve that  any  effectual  encouragement  of  the  art  is,  at  present,  beyond  the 
means  of  the  society,  and  that  it  must  continue  to  be  dependent,  for  its 
cultivation  and  improvement,  upon  the  formation  of  an  improved  taste,  and 
sense  of  its  want,  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  of  fixuts,  from  seed,  is  an  object  especially 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  society;  not  only  because  such  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  than  such  as  are  of  foreign 
origin,  but  because,  both  from  past  experience,  as  well  as  upon  scientific 
principles,  great  improvement,  especially  in  some  species,  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  With  respect  to  some  species  of  fruits,  it  is  true,  so  great 
improvements  have  in  this  way  already  been  effected,  as  to  leave,  indeed,  but 
littie  to  be  hoped  for ;  while  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  others,  by 
raising  of  seedlings,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  While,  durin^^ 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  choicest  varieties  of  pears  and  apples,  already 
approximate  to  perfection,  and  Hovey's  seedling  is  such  an  advance,  both 
in  size  and  flavor,  beyond  the  common  strawberry,  as  to  leave  but  little 
to  be  desired,  and  the  Diana  grape  shows  what  can  be  effected  by  raising  of 
seedlings  of  that  species  of  fruit,  the  improvement  of  the  blackberry,  the 
currant,  and  the  gooseberry,  seems  almost  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
fruit  cultivators  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  perfection 
already  attained,  liberal  premiums  are  offered  by  the  society,  for  new  peais 
and  aisles,  of  native  origin ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  your  committee  advisa- 
ble,  that  a  similar  encouragement  should  be  extended,  for  the  production  of 
a  new  variety,  from  seed,  superior  to  any  now  in  cultivation,  of  those  above 
named  as  comparatively  neglected. 

The  recommendation,  or  suggestion,  of  the  president,  as  to  the  eaipediency 
of  holding  the  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  under  a  tent,  instead  of, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  hall  of  the  society,  or  some  other  larger  room,  has  been, 
with  your  committee,  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation,  and  carefbl  inquiry. 
It  is  a  matter  calculated  to  give  rise  to  considerations  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, and  is  one  about  which  opposite  opinions  will  probably  be  entertained,  as 
the  considerations  suggested  may  appear,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  jnrepon- 
derate.    The  expense  attending  the  heading  of  the  exhibition  in  any  other 
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place  than  the  hall  of  the  society,  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance ;  for, 
while  a  niggardly  parsimony  in  the  management  of  the  aflSLirs  of  the  society 
18  to  be  avoided,  care  should  be  taken,  that  a  liberal  economy  in  expendi- 
ture  does  not  nm  into  a  wasteful  extravagance.  The  removal  of  the  furni- 
ture, filatures,  and  dishes^ — the  newly  filling  up  and  arranging  them, — ^the 
hire  of  the  tent,  or  hall,  and  the  lighting  of  it, — must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  much  cost,  without  taking  into  view  the  loss  arising  from  the  breakage 
o^  or  injury  to,  the  furniture ;  a  loss  that  cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  The 
increased  cost  to  the  society,  of  having  its  exhibition  at  any  other  place  than 
its  own  hall,  would,  then,  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  so  doing,  un- 
less obviated  by  some  expected  corresponding  increase  of  advantage,  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  And  this,  those  who  favor  the  project  confidently  antici- 
pate, finom  a  greatly  increased  number  of  visitors ;  increased  over  what  it 
would  be,  if  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  society,  to  an  extent 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  any  increase  of  expenditure  thereby ;  and  by 
a  sufficient  space  obtained,  to  exhibit  the  fruits  and  flowers  to  advantage ; 
space,  as  they  say,  that  cannot  be  affi>rded  in  the  hall  of  the  society.  That 
the  few  last  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  have,  from  some  cause,  been 
less  numerously  attended  than  is  desirable,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Whether 
the  holding  the  exhibition  under  a  tent,  would,  from  its  novelty,  be  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  experiment  Although 
die  hall  of  the  society  may  not  be  sufficiently  ample,  to  allow  of  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  plants  and  decorations,  if  room  is  reserved  for  cM  the  articles 
that  may  be  sent  to  the  exhibition,  yet  if  only  such  fruits  are  placed  upon 
the  table,  as  are,  from  their  novelty  or  superiority,  objects  of  interest,  or 
worthy  of  notice,  sufficient  space  can  probably  be  provided  therein,  and  in 
the  store  under  the  hall, — the  use  of  which,  for  the  occasion,  has  been  most 
liberally  tendered  by  its  proprietor,  for  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

But,  independent  of  the  expense  attending  it,  there  is  another  inconven- 
ience, that  should  not  be  overlooked,  or  too  lightly  estimated,  that  may  ac- 
company the  having  of  the  annual  exhibition  under  a  tent ;  and  that  is,  the 
exposure  to  which  the  committees  required  to  be  in  attendance  may  be  sub- 
jected, and  the  serious  risk  of  injury  to  health  arising  therefrom,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  to  which  our  autmnnal  diseases  are  incident, — particularly  if  the 
weather  should  be  unpropitious ;  a  contingency  that  may,  not  improbably, 
occur,  and  that  would  deprive  the  society,  should  it  happen,  of  the  expected 
advantages  arising  from  an  increase  of  visitors.  In  answer  to  objections  of 
this  character,  it  is  denied  that  any  undue  exposure  need  be  incurred ;  that 
all  proper  protection  can  be  affi»^ed,  and  needed  accommodations  provided ; 
and  that,  though  storms  may  occur,  they  should  not  be  anticipated. 

Your  committee  learn,  from  inquiiy,  that  the  expense  attending  the  holding 
of  the  exhibition  in  any  of  the  larger  halls  in  the  city,  would  be  so  great,  as 
to  render  it  wholly  inexpedient  A  tent,  as  they  are  informed,  is  now  in 
process  of  construction,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifly  feet  wide,  for  Mr.  John  Wright,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
$1,500 ;  that  it  will  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  that  gentleman,  to  let  it  for  such  purposes  as  it  may  be  required  for.  The 
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sam  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  tent,  is  not  yet  decided  on ;  but  would 
not,  probably,  for  the  time  the  society  would  wish  it,  exceed  $125.  The 
Messrs.  Hovey  have  the  charge  of  the  public  garden,  the  only  place  adapted 
to  an  exhibition  of  the  character  referred  to ;  it  has  been,  heretofore,  let  by 
them,  on  an  occasion  somewhat  similar,  for  one-fourth  of  the  net  receipts  of 
the  exhibition,  and  could  be  obtained  for  the  society,  if  they  desire  it,  on 
terms  not  less  favorable. 

As  this  subject  is  one  about  which  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  does  not,  at 
present,  exist,  and  as  no  exigency  requires  an  inmiediate  decision  with  re- 
spect to  it,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  with  their  recommendatioD 
of  its  favorable  consideraticMi,  it  had  better  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  with  authority  to  take  such  measures,  in  relation  to  it,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient  Several  months  must  elapse,  before  the  occasion  con- 
templated will  arrive ;  and  during  that  time,  that  committee  will  be  able  to 
form  some  opinion,  as  to  the  space  that  will  be  required  to  be  provided  for 
the  exhibition ;  will  be  able  to  inform  themselves,  in  many  particulars,  as  lo 
the  expense  attending  the  having  it  under  a  tent,  of  which  your  committee 
are  now  uninformed ;  will  probably  have  an  oj^rtunity  to  see  the  tent  when 
erected,  and  thus  be  qualified  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  than  can  now 
be  arrived  at,  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measure* 

One  other  matter,  that,  though  foreign  to  the  objects  of  their  original  ap- 
pointment, has  been  referred  to  them  by  a  vote  of  the  society,  remains  to  be 
considered  by  your  committee ;  and  that  is,  the  frequency  and  manner  of 
holding  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  season.  Here- 
tofore, it  has  been  usual  to  have  an  exhibition,  by  the  society,  on  every  Sat- 
urday through  the  year ;  these  exhibitions  being  held,  during  the  summer, 
in  the  hall  of  the  society,  and  at  other  seasons,  in  the  library  room.  To 
these  weekly  exhibitions,  the  public  were  originally  admitted  without  charge  ; 
but  as  some  inconvenience  was  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  course, 
recently,  a  small  admission  fee  was  demanded.  For  a  very  considerable 
period,  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  society  were  numerously  attended;  but 
more  recently,  either  because  a  fee  has  been  charged  for  admission,  or  for 
some  otlier  cause,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  attractions  for  the  public. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  society,  and  should  be  by  those  interest- 
ed in  horticultural  pursuits,  who  may  not  be  enrdled  among  its  members. 
The  principal  stimulus  to  contributions  to  these  eichibitions,  is  the  veiy  natu- 
ral desire,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  tiie 
results  of  their  successful  cultivation  or  active  enterprise,  as  exhibited  in 
the  production  of  superior  specimens,  or  the  introduction  of  new  varieties. 
If  these  exhibitions,  then,  cease  to  be  attractive  to  visitors,  the  main  incite- 
ments to  contributions  will  be  withdrawn,  and  they  fail  longer  to  be  objects 
of  interest  with  the  members  of  the  society,  while  the  public  will  no  longer 
he  offered  an  opportunity,  should  it  be  desired,  to  form,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion, an  opinion  of  the  novelties  or  rarities  that  may  be  produced.  Under 
ihese  circumstances,  the  adoption  of  one  of  twp  measures  has  been  suggest- 
ed to  your  conmiittee,  as  expedient  for  the  society ;  that  is,  to  attempt  the 
rendering  of  these  exhibitions  more  attractive,  by  having  them  less  frequently  , 
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or  to  seek  an  increase  of  visitors,  by  making  them  free  to  the  public.  The 
adoption  of  the  coarse  first  proposed,  would  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
venience ;  the  time  of  holding  the  exhibitions  would  not  be  so  extensively 
known  as  now,  when,  afler  long  continuance  of  the  custom,  that  they  are  to 
be  regularly  on  Saturdays,  is  generally  understood ;  and  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  if  the  exhibitions  should  be  held  on  stated  days,  to  fix 
beforehand  the  time  when  certain  firuits  or  flowers  wiU  be  most  abundant,  or 
in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  these  supposed  difficulties,  and  considering  it 
has  been  the  established  practice  of  the  society,  since  its  organization,  unat- 
tended with  much  expense,  recommend  an  adherence,  for  the  coming  season, 
to  the  custom  of  having  exhibitions  of  finits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  regu- 
larly on  Saturdays,  through  the  year,  in  the  hall  and  library  room,  as  here- 
tofore ;  and,  because  it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  acceptable,  and  that, 
without  the  attendance  of  visitors,  they  are  of  little  value,  as  well  as  that  the 
charging  of  an  admission  fee  is  not  productive  of  much  income,  a  return  to 
the  original  practice  of  making  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  society  free  to 
the  public.  And  with  these  statements  of  &cts,  and  explanation  of  their 
views,  recommend  to  the  society  the  adoption  of  the  subjoined  orders.  All 
which  is  respectfiilly  submitted.    For  the  committee, 

JOSEPH  S.  CABOT,  Chmrman. 

Ordered,  That  the  selection  of  a  place  for  holding  the  ensuing  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  society,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  socie- 
ty, in  his  inaugural  address,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  relation 
thereto,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  arrangements,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  take  such  measures  in  relation  thereto,  as  they  may  think  proper, 
and  to  have  such  exhibition  in  the  hall  of  the  society,  or  under  a  tent,  (if 
such  can  be  procured  on  reasonable  terms,)  as,  in  view  of  the  expenses 
to  be  incurred,  and  other  circumstances  attending  it,  they  shall  deem  expe- 
dient. 

Ordered,  That  during  the  ensuing  year,  there  be,  as  heretofore,  wee^y 
exhibitions  of  the  society,  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  on  Saturdays ; 
and  that  the  public  be  admitted  to  such  exhibitions,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  now  or  hereafler  established  by  the  society,  free  of  charge  for  ad- 
mission. 

Ordered,  That  in  addition  to  the  premiums  established  by  the  society, 
there  be  oflered  for 

The  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept 
garden  or  grounds,  through  the  season,  a  premium  of  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept 
fruit  garden,  for  the  season,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept 
flower  garden,  for  the  season,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 
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For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most  neatly  kept 
vegetable  garden,  through  the  season,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 

For  the  beet  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept  green- 
house, through  the  season,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept  grape- 
ry, through  the  season,  with  or  without  fire  heat,  $25. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $15. 

Ordered^  That  for  the  following  named  objects,  to  be  originated  after  Jan. 
1, 1850,  and  that,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  shall  be  deemed  superior  in 
quality,  and  other  characteristics,  to  any  of  the  same  species  now  extant,  the 
following  named  premiums  be  offered,  viz. : — 

For  the  best  seedling  blackberry,  a  premium  of  $40. 

For  the  best  seedling  currant,  red  or  white,  a  premium  of  $25. 

For  the  best  seedling  gooseberry,  a  premium  of  $25. 

The  premiums  offered  for  the  same,  to  be  awarded  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  fruits,  for  the  time  being. 

Ordered,  That  the  premiums  now  offered  for  the  best  kept  grounds,  firuit, 
flower,  and  vegetable  gardens,  greenhouses  and  graperies,  be  awarded  by  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  visit  such  grounds,  gardens,  and 
houses,  &c.,  as  may  compete  for  the  same,  at  least  twice  during  the  season 
and  as  much  oflener  as  they  may  think  proper,  without  giving  notice  of  their 
intention  to  do  so ;  and  in  making  their  awards  for  the  same,  shall  have  re- 
gard, not  only  to  the  neatness  exhibited,  and  skill  in  cultivation  displayed,  but 
also  to  the  expense  and  economy  with  which  such  have  been  attended,  and 
that  they  be  and  are  authorized,  when  they  think  proper,  to  require  of  the 
owners  of  the  same,  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  the  management  pursued,  the 
expense  mcurred,  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted,  the  manure  applied,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  they  may  see  fit  to  require,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
right  to  withhold  any  of  said  premiums,  that  would  otiierwise  be  awarded, 
if  such  requirements  are  not  complied  witL 

It  was  voted  that  the  committee  for  inspecting  the  gardens  and  awarding 
the  premiums  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  that  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  A.  W.  Haven,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  for  five  specimens  of  pears  exhibited  last  fall,  and  overlooked 
by  the  Fruit  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  accompanied  with  a 
report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  North  American  Pomological  Convention, 
at  Syracuse. 

Wm.  A.  Crafts,  of  Roxbuiy,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  two 
weeks  to  March  23. 

Exhibited. — Flowers.  From  Hovey  &  Co.  twelve  fine  Azaleas  of  the 
following  varieties: — Splendens,  specidsa,  speciosissima,  triumphans,  pa- 
nicaeflora,  and  six  beautifiil  seedlings ;  also,  six  Chinese  Primroses,  viz : — 
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two  doable  white,  ooe  doable  purple,  two  single  parple,  and  one  single  white, 
all  large  plants  in  eUven  iruhpotSy  the  doable  purple  having  more  than  tu>o 
hundred  flowers  expanded.  From  P.  Barnes,  three  seedling  Azaleas  and 
two  plants  of  Nem6phila  maculiita,  a  new  and  pretty  variety. 

▲WARD  OF   PREMIUMS. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  six  plants,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     $8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.  -        -        -        -  4  00 

Chinese  Primroses. — For  the  best  six  plants,  to  Hovey  &  Co.  3  00 

Fruit:  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Hovey's  seedling  strawberries.  From  J. 
Washbam,  very  handsome  specimens  of  Easter  Bearr6  pears,  finely  colored 
and  well  ripened. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  APRIL. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  greenhoase  or  early  vineiy,  will  now  be  advancing 
rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  in  fhll  bloom.  If  they  have  broken  well,  the  main 
shoot  should  have  been,  before  tins,  carefuUy  tied  up  to  the  trellis,  and  the 
laterals  laid  oat  in  regular  order,  and  also  loosely  tied ;  bringing  such  as  are 
too  tender  now  into  the  proper  position  when  the  wood  becomes  firmer. 
Syringing  should  be  kept  up  morning  and  evening.  All  the  laterals  which 
have  advanced  more  than  iktee  eyes  beyond  the  fiuit-buds  should  be  topped, 
and  all  the  superfluous  shoots  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  spurs 
should  be  rubbed  off,  except  such  as  are  wanted  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones.  These  should  also  be  tied  to  the  trellis,  and  their  points  pinched  off. 
Give  moderate  quantities  of  air,  and  shut  up  rather  early  in  the  afternoon ; 
irhen  the  vines  are  in  bloom,  increase  the  temperature  5^  to  10^,  and  discon- 
tinue syringing,  supplying  moisture  by  means  of  a  liberal  watering  of  the 
walks.  Vines  in  the  cold-house  will  require  the  same  treatment  we  advised 
in  our  last  Vines,  in  the  open  air,  if  not  already  pruned,  should  be  attended 
to  immediately,  and  properly  tried  up  to  the  trellis,  or  wall.  Vines,  in  pots, 
in  the  greenhouse,  now  in  finit,  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  immediately  uncovered,  and  if  the  ground 
18  dry,  carefully  raked,  top-dressed,  and  put  in  order  for  the  season ;  if  too 
crowded,  let  half  of  them  be  dug  under;  and  if  the  soil  is  poor,  top-dress 
with  guano.    New  beds  may  be  made  this  month. 

Gooseberry  Aifo  Currant  bushes  should  have  their  pruning  finished 
thJB  month.    New  plantations  may  be  made  now. 

Raspberry  bushes  should  be  pruned,  the  soil  manured,  and  carefiilly 
dog  with  a  stout  fork,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  suckers,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  pruned.  Grafting  may  now  be 
ccnnmenced,  taking  the  cherries  first,  the  plums  next,  and  the  pears  and 
ai^eslast 
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Melons  should  now  be  planted  in  pots  in  hot-beds,  so  as  to  bring  them 
forward  early  for  turning  out  into  the  open  ground  in  June. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  making  their  growth,  and  will  require  more  than 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  water,  and  liberal  syringing  of  the  foliage  every 
other  day.    Give  liquid  guano  once  a  week.    Inarching  may  yet  be  done. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  for  a  succession,  and  if  potted,  they  may  be 
brought  forward  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  flower  in  July.  Seedlings 
should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  have  four  or  five  leaves. 

Tulip  Beds  should  be  uncovered  carefully,  and  have  the  surface  loosely 
stirred  with  a  stick,  or  a  trowel,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  foliage. 

Htacinth  Beds  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Tulips. 

Ranunculuses,  planted  last  month,  will  now  be  coining  up  rapidly,  and 
will  require  to  be  guarded  against  severe  fi*osts.    Roots  may  yet  be  [Wanted. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  in  frames,  should  be  well  aired  in  all  good 
weather,  and  if  very  strong  plants  are  wanted,  they  should  either  be 
repotted,  or  turned  out  into  a  good  prepared  bed  or  border,  the  last  of  the 
month.    Seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  or  pots. 

Chrysanthemums  maybe  propagated  firom  cuttings  the  last  of  the  month* 

Japan  Lilies  should  be  repotted,  if  not  already  done. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  flower-buds,  and  wiU 
require  to  have  more  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  an  abundance  of  air. 

Pansies,  in  pots,  should  now  be  top-dressed  with  very  old  manure,  and 
receive  liberal  supplies  of  water;  they  will  then  produce  large  and  superior 
flowers.    Seedlings  should  be  potted  off  into  pans  or  boxes. 

Rocket  Larkspur  seed  may  now  be  sown  in  beds  in  the  open  ground. 

Ericas  should  be  headed  in  preparatory  to  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and 
removal  to  the  open  air. 

Tuberoses  and  Amaryllises  should  be  potted. 

Gladioluses  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  the  last  of  the  m<Hith. 

AcHiMENES  should  be  potted  off  and  fresh  bulbs  put  in  for  a  succession. 

Azaleas  now  beginning  to  grow,  should  be  more  liberally  watered.  Nip 
off  the  tops  of  all  long  shoots  so  as  to  make  them  bushy  plants. 

OxALiSES,  d(Mie  flowering,  should  now  be  sparingly  watered. 

Hardt  Roses  of  all  kinds  should  be  now  pruned.  Moss  Roses  shoold 
be  cut  back  very  short 

Cactuses,  now  showing  their  flower  buds,  should  be  more  liberally 
watered. 

Double  Balsams,  German  Asters,  and  other  showy  annuals,  should 
now  be  sown  in  pots  for  early  blooming. 

Hardt  Pjeonies  may  be  divided  and  reset  this  month. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  transplanted. 

FucBSLAS  should  be  repotted  and  headed  in,  so  as  to  make  good  shaped 
plants. 

Stephanotus  Floribundus  should  now  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house,  and  have  more  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

Tree  Pjeonies  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  or  division  of  the  roots. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.   I.     Weeping  TreeSy  as  Ornaments  of  Lawns  and 
Pleasure  Grounds.     By  the  Editor. 

Few  objects  in  garden  scenery  are  morfe  universally  ad- 
mired, than  drooping  trees.  Indeed,  so  general  has  been  this 
love  of  pensive  forms,  that  art,  though  in  vain,  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  to  possess  those  of  weeping  habit.  Neither  are 
any  more  in  harmony  with  the  smoothness  and  verdure  of 
the  lawn,  or  the  neatness  and  high  keeping  of  the  pleasure 
ground.  Yiewed  either  as  isolated  objects,  when  their  weep- 
ing habit  is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  groups  or  masses  of  other  trees,  they  are  equally 
picturesque  and  ornamental.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
peculiar  gracefulness  cmd  beauty  of  a  weeping  beech,  which 
we  saw  at  Dalkeith,  during  our  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  of 
which  we  have  given  a  full  accoimt,  (Vol.  XII.,  p.  207,)  or 
the  picturesque  form  of  the  weeping  ash,  at  Chatsworth,  re- 
moved many  miles,  at  a  great  expense  ;  or  even  the  weeping 
elm,  in  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  where  its  drooping  boughs, 
and  masses  of  large  deep  green  foliage,  made  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  desirable  trees. 

So  great  has  been  the  desire  to  augment  the  number  of 
weeping  trees, — ^but  a  few  years  since,  consisting  of  only 
the  ash,  beech,  cherry,  oak,  and  a  few  others, — that  nursery- 
men abroad  have  made  unusual  exertions,  to  select  from  the 
fnilUons  of  seedlings  which  are  annually  raised,  any  which 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  assume  a  drooping  habit ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
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really  weeping  trees  have  yet  been  brought  to  notice,  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  how  small  is  the  chance  of  seedlings 
sporting  into  such  a  form.  The  only  weeping  tree  yet 
raised  in  this  country,  is  a  variety  of  the  peach,  selected 
from  a  bed  of  seedlings,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Reid,  nurseryman,  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  It  possesses  a  very  pendant  habit,  and 
unless  grafted  very  high,  the  branches  soon  trail  upon  the 
ground. 

The  notion  has  been  prevalent,  to  a  great  extent,  that 
weeping  trees  are  produced,  by  inserting  the  grafts  of  any 
kind  of  tree  upside,  down ;  that  is,  inserting  the  scion,  so 
that  the  shoots,  when  they  push,  wiH  grow  downwards! 
Indeed,  the  mode  was  recommended  in  one  of  the  horticul- 
tural periodicals,  last  year.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  a  statement,  showing  such  utter  ignorance  of 
all  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth,  as  the  least  reflection  would 
at  once  convince  any  intelligent  person  of  its  complete  ab- 
surdity. All  weeping  trees  are  natural  sports  from  the  nor- 
mal form,  and  horticultural  art  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  result. 

In  the  great  inquiry  for  weeping  trees,  we  have  thought 
that  we  could  not  occupy  a  few  pages  to  more  advantage 
than  in  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  limited  num- 
ber that  have  been  introduced  to  notice.  Such  a  list  will 
enable  all  who  desire  to  possess  such  trees,  to  make  their 
selections  more  readily,  and  to  choose  such  as  are  adapted  to 
particular  situations.  For  cemeteries,  all  the  kinds  are  admi- 
rably suited,  being  almost  as  pendent  as  the  willow,  and  at 
the  same  time  affording  a  variety  of  foliage,  different  shfules 
of  verdure,  a  pleasing  ramification  of  the  spray  in  winter, 
and  other  peculiarities,  which  render  them  at  all  times  inter- 
esting and  beautiful. 

The  following  are  twelve  of  the  most  popular  and  well 
known  kinds.  Others  have  been  recently  brought  to  notice, 
but  are  so  rare,  that  we  leave  a  notice  of  them  to  a  future 
time: — 

1.  The  Larger  Weeping  Ash.  (Fraxinus  excilsior,  var. 
pindula.)    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  weeping 
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trees,  and  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  in  a  field  in  Cambridgeshire,  England ;  and  the  original 
specimen,  in  1835,  measured  six  feet  in  circumference,  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  long  time  before  nursery- 
men began  to  propagate  it,  and  the  oldest  trees  in  Britain, 
besides  the  parent,  are  supposed  to  be  of  about  seventy  years' 
growth.  It  has  the  same  foliage  as  the  common  English 
usbj  of  which  it  is  a  variety,  and  only  differs  in  its  pendulous 
branches.  It  forms  a  perfect  drooping  tree ;  and  frequently, 
the  shoots  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  grafted  ten  feet 
high,  touch  the  ground.  On  this  account,  it  should  always 
be  grafted  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  the  branches  may  have 
room  to  droop,  without  trailing  upon  the  earth.  This  vari- 
ety is  finely  adapted  for  forming  arbors ;  we  saw  several  in 
our  totur  in  England,  the  branches  and  foliage  of  which 
were  so  thick,  that  they  completely  screened  the  trunk  from 
sight.  Around  the  trunk  a  circular  seat  was  erected,  thus 
forming  a  perfect  arbor.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  of  rapid 
growth. 

2.  The  Gold-barked  Weeping  Ash.  {¥,  excilsioryvar,  pin- 
dula  a&rea.)  This  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  last  named, 
except  that  the  bark  is  of  a  bright  golden,  or  orange  yellow, 
and  has  a  striking  appearance,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  in 
winter  and  spring.  It  is  yet  quite  rare.  It  is  hardy,  and 
grows  rapidly. 

3.  The  Lentiscus-leaved  Weeping  Ash.  {F.lentisdfdlia^ 
var.  pendula.)  This  is  a  more  graceful  tree  than  either  of 
the  above.  The  branches  are  almost  as  slender  as  a  willow, 
and  the  foliage,  which  is  much  smaller,  renders  it  a  desirable 
and  elegant  tree.  It  is  scarcely  as  hardy  as  the  others,  some- 
times losing  a  few  of  its  branches,  in  severe  winters ;  but  its 
rapid  growth  soon  makes  up  for  the  loss.  It  is  yet  rare,  and 
but  little  known.  We  have  two  fine  specimens  of  this  in 
our  collection,  each  fifteen  feet  high,  which  droop  their 
branches  upon  the  ground. 

4.  The  Weeping  Scotch  Elm.  (Ulmu3  montanay  var. 
pindula,)  This  is  a  very  ornamental  tree.  Its  foliage  is 
similar  to  the  Scotch  elm,  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly  a  vari- 
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ety.  The  foliage  is  very  thick,  deep  green,  and  rich,  and 
the  branches,  which  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  are  frequently 
as  pendulous  as  the  ash.  In  general,  they  grow  mostly  upon 
one  side,  in  a  kind  of  fan-shape,  but  frequently  forming  a 
regular  drooping  head.  The  heavy  mass  of  dark  foliage 
which  it  always  presents  to  the  eye,  gives  it  a  very  attractive 
and  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growing 
tree,  attaining  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  in  eight  or  ten 
years. 

5.  The  New  Weeping  English  Elm.  (U.  camepstrisj  var. 
pendula.)  A  new  and  fine  variety,  introduced  to  notice,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Rivers,  nurseryman,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  fine  pendulous  habit,  with  small  foliage,  like 
the  common  English  elm,  and  branches  much  more  slender 
than  the  Scotch. 

6.  The  Scampston  Weeping  Elm.  (U.  glabra,  var.  pen- 
dula. )  Another  drooping  variety  of  the  elm,  which  is  very 
ornamental,  with  slender  branches,  and  a  deep  green  foliage. 
With  the  two  last,  it  makes  a  fine  variety,  where  the  space 
will  allow  the  introduction  of  several  kinds. 

7.  The  Weeping  Beech.  {¥agus  sylvaiica,  var.  pendu- 
la.) This  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  ornamental 
tjf  all  the  weeping  trees.  The  branches  naturally  incline  to 
one  side,  and  descend  almost  perpendicularly  downward.  To 
show  its  real  character,  it  should  be  grafted  quite  high ;  it 
then  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fine  head.  Perfectly 
hardy. 

8.  The  Weeping  English  Oak.  {Ctuercus  pedunculaia, 
var.  pendula. )  Mr.  Loudon,  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
speaks  of  a  large  specimen  of  this  tree,  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, as  <<  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence."  Its  height  was  seventy-eight  feet, 
in  1835,  and  the  head  covered  a  space  of  one  hundred  fe^t 
in  diameter.  Many  of  the  branches  were  thirty  feet  long, 
and  no  thicker,  in  any  part  of  that  length,  than  a  common 
wagon  rope.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  the  parent,  and  hdds 
its  verdure  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  rapid  and  vigorous  grow- 
ef}  and  our  largest  specimen,  five  years  planted,  and  fifteen 
feet  high,  begins  to  assume  its  fine  drooping  habit. 
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9.  The  Weeping  Poplar,  or  Aspen.  {Vdpulus  trhmila^ 
var.  pcndula.)  An  exceedingly  rapid  growing  tree,  attaining 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  six  or  eight  years,  with  droop- 
ing branches,  and  a  neat  and  pretty  foliage,  attached  by  flat- 
tened stems,  so  that 


-"when  zephyn  wake, 


The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake." 

The  continual  motion  of  the  leaves,  when  there  is  scarcely 
breeze  enough  to  disturb  the  surrounding  trees,  renders  this, 
in  addition  to  its  rapid  growth,  a  very  distinct  variety. 

10.  The  Weeping  Sophora.  (Sophora  japdnica^  var* 
pendula.)  A  very  ornamental  weeping  tree,  with  smooth^ 
dark  green  branches,  somewhat  resembling  a  laburnitm^  to 
which  tribe  it  belongs.  It  is  exceedingly  i*are,  and  the  only 
good  specimen  we  have  seen  in  this  country,  is  one  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Son,  Yorkville,  N.  Y.  The 
branches  are  very  pendulous,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  pin- 
nate, give  it  a  very  elegant  appearance.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  grows  rapidly  in  any  good  soil. 

11.  The  Weeping  Mountain  Ash.  (Pyrus  aucuparia^ 
var.  pendula.)  A  new  and  recently  introduced  variety,  with 
very  pendulous  branches,  and  foliage  and  fruit  like  the  com- 
mon English  mountain  ash.  It  grows  freely,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  although  our  specimens  are  yet  small,  it  promises  to  be  a 
very  ornamental  drooping  tree.  It  is,  we  believe,  of  recent 
origin  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent,  and  is  but  little 
known. 

12.  The  Weeping  Peach.  {Virsica  vulgaris,  var.  pen- 
dula. This  is  the  singular  and  elegant  variety  of  the  peach, 
which  we  have  previously  alluded  to  as  having  been  raised 
from  seed,  by  Mr.  W.  Reed,  of  N.  J.,  about  six  years  ago.  It 
has  all  the  drooping  character  of  the  ash,  with  somewhat 
twisted  shoots,  and  grows  mostly  to  one  side,  in  a  kind  of 
fan-shape.  It  flowers  abundantly,  and  produces  an  inferior 
fruit ;  but  when  loaded  with  blossoms,  its  weeping  boughs 
appear  like  hanging  wreaths  of  flowers.  It  is  a  most  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  list  of  weeping  trees.    Grafted  ten  feet 
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high,  its  shoots  descend  perpendicularly,  and  soon  trail  upon 
the  ground. 

The  weeping  cherry,  and  laburnum,  we  noticed  in  the  last 
volume,  in  our  list  of  select  shrubs,  (XV.,  p.  152.)  They 
each  form  fine  ornaments  for  lawns. 


Art.  II.      The  Red   Gillijlower  and  Cornish   Gillifiower 
Apples.     By  the  Editor. 

"  I  notice,  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture,' that  the  apple  known  through  Western  New  York 
as  the  Black  Gillijlower ,  is  described  under  the  name  of  Red 
Gillijlower,  to  which  the  synonyme,  Scalloped  CHUiflower^  is 
added,  on  the  authority  of  the  American  Fruit  CuUurist  I 
enclose  two  figures,  drawn  from  exact  impressions  of  these 
two  varieties,  showing  their  points  of  distinction.  A.  J. 
Downing,  in  his  work  on  fruits,  places  these  two  varieties 
together ;  although  both  are  considerably  disseminated,  and 
are  known  to  Charles  Downing,  of  Ncwburgh,  who  men- 
tioned to  me,  some  years  ago,  that  he  regarded  the  Red  Gil- 
lifiower as  by  far  the  best  fruit  of  the  two.  There  are  so 
many  points  of  difference  in  them,  that  scarcely  any  resem- 
blance is  to  be  found.  The  outline  of  the  Red  GilJiflower 
which  I  send,  was  taken  from  the  finest  specimen  I  could 
obtain,  and  is  not  so  flat  as  the  majority." 

The  above  communication  was  received,  some  time  since, 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  author  of  the  Fruii 
CuUurist.  In  our  February  number,  in  our  article  descrip* 
tive  of  select  pears,  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  Red  Gilli- 
fiower, better,  but  improperly,  known  as  the  Black  Gillifiower, 
in  some  parts  of  New  York ;  and,  as  one  of  the  synonymes, 
we  enmnerated  the  Scalloped  Gillifiower,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  he  having  placed  the  latter  as  a  synonjrnie  of 
the  Red  Gillifiower,  as  described  by  him  ;  and,  supposing  his 
Red  Gillifiower  to  be  the  same  as  ours, — ^for  we  knew  of  but 
one, — ^without  inquiring  whether  Mr.  Thomas  had  made  any 
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error,  we  adopted  his  s3monyme.  Accidentally  and  fortu- 
nately, by  the  kindness  of  our  correspondent,  C.  Goodrich, 
Esq.,  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  we  are  in  possession  of  such  informa- 
tion as  will  tend  to  set  the  matter  right,  and  correct  the  very 
gross  error  into  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  fallen,  viz. :  that  of 
describing,  as  the  Red  Gilliflower,  one  of  the  oldest  English 
apples,  so  well  known  to  every  pomologist  as  the  Cornish 
Gilliflower ;  described  by  every  British  author  on  fruits,  and 
figured  in  Ronald's  splendid  work  on  the  apple,  and  the 
Pofnological  Magazine.  Had  we  supposed  that  Mr.  Thom- 
as had  overlooked  such  a  well  known  English  apple,  we 


Fig.lO,    Red  CfiUi/tower, 

should  at  once  have  referred  his  Red  Gilliflower  to  that 
variety. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  correctly  states,  ''  there  are  so  many  points 
of  difference  in  them,  that  scarcely  any  resemblance  is  to  be 
found."  For,  while  the  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  a  greenish 
apple,  striped  with  light  red,  and  so  irregular  and  strongly 
ribbed,  as  to  be  classed  among  the  Calvilles, — ^under  which 
name  it  is  cultivated  in  France, — ^the  Red  Gilliflower  has  a 
very  regular  form,  and  a  skin  so  dark,  that  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Black  Gilliflower. 
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In  corroboration  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Thomas  accompanies 
his  communication  with  the  following  descriptions  of  the 
two  apples,  and  outline  figures  of  each,  which  we  annex ; 
reproducing  the  Red  Gilliflower,  which  accompanied  our  de- 
Bcripi  ion,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : — 

^'  Red  Gilliflower. — Syn.  Scalloped  Gilliflower.  Large, 
flattish  conical,  often  inclining  to  roundish  or  ovate  conical; 
very  irregular,  and  strongly  ribbed;  surface  striped  with  dull, 
dark  red,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  and  with  a  few  mi- 


FHg.  11.    Black  GiUiJower. 

nute  whitish  specks  upon  the  surface,  which  is  usually  more 
or  less  blotched  with  mildew  spots,  or  scabs ;  stem  short,  or 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of 
medium  depth  ;  calyx  of  medium  depth,  in  a  very  irregular, 
strongly  ribbed  basin  ;  flesh  very  fine  grained,  greenish  yel- 
low, with  a  fine,  spicy,  sub-acid,  first-rate  flavor.  Fruit  often 
very  imperfect,  and  of  diminished  size.  Tree  a  moderate 
bearer;  winter. 
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Black  Gilliflower. — Rather  large,  oblong  conical,  very 
dark  reddish  purple  in  the  sun ;  often  light  red,  with  faint 
approach  to  yellow,  on  the  deeply  shaded  side  ;  stem  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long;  segments  of  the  calyx  closely 
pressed  together;  basin  shallow,  narrow,  and  furrowed; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  with  a  shade  of  green;  flavor  rich, 
mild,  sub-acid,  fine ;  flesh  tender,  large  grained,  dry  when 
fully  ripe,  which  is  its  greatest  objection.  Tree  a  free  grow- 
er, great  bearer,  fruit  always  perfectly  fair,  and,  as  a  long 
keeper,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Roxbury  Russet. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  two  varieties, 
are,  the  much  lighter  color,  very  irregular  and  often  flattish 
form,  scabby  surface,  and  superior  flavor  of  the  Red  Gilli- 
flower, as  contrasted  with  the  oblong  and  remarkably  smooth 
and  even  form,  very  dark  color,  inferior  flavor,  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Black  Gilliflower.  If  the  Red  Gilliflower 
possessed  the  fair  fruit  and  bearing  qualities  of  the  Black,  it 
would  rank,  in  desirable  qualities,  with  the  Baldwin,  Esopus. 
Spitzenburgh,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  past  season,, 
when  nearly  all  our  best  sorts  were  wormy,  defective,  or 
small,  the  Black  Gilliflower  was,  almost  uniformly,  large, 
fair,  and  perfect.  It  is  a  fine  baking  fruit,  but  as  a  table  va- 
riety, is  esteemed  only  by  a  few  persons." 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  our  remarks  upon  this 
subject,  as,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  in  connection 
with  what  follows  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Red  Gilliflower  of  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  misnomer;  and  the  true 
and  only  Red  Gilliflower,  is  that  originally,  we  believe,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Manning,  in  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture, 
for  1841,  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  49,) — ^for  we  cannot  find  any  pomo- 
logical  work  which  contains  any  account  of  it,  prior  to  that 
date, — and  more  fully  noticed  and  figured,  at  the  page  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Magazine  for  February : 

Sir, — ^I  notice,  in  the  March  number  of  your  Magazine,  & 
description  of  the  Black  or  Red  Gilliflower,  by  which  I  sup- 
pose the  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  not  much  known  in  the  vicin- 

VOL.    XVI. ^NO.    V.  26 
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ity  of  Boston.  The  Red  or  Black  and  Cornish  Gilliflower 
are  both  common  here, — both  having  been  introduced  among 
the  first  improved  varieties, — and  old  trees  of  each  variety 
are  common.  The  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  distinct  varieties  of  apples.  Its  name  and 
synonymes  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

Cornish  Gilliflower. — ^Pomological  Magazine,  Lindley,  Downing. 
Cornish  Julyflower. — ^Eenrick,  6th  ed. 
Scalloped  Gilliflower. — Buel,  and  most  American  orchards. 
Red  Gilliflower.— ThomaB,  2d  ed. 

«^^^  ^!!!!?^^^''  I  of  some  American  orchard. 
White  GiUiflower,  S 

The  tree  is  moderately  vigorous  and  healthy ;  forms  a 
handsome  top ;  a  constant  but  rather  shy  bearer ;  better  for 
the  amateur's  garden,  than  for  market  fruit.  Fruit  of  the 
highest  flavor ;  in  perfection  in  January,  but  may  be  kept 
until  April  or  May.  I  send  you  five  specimens.  On  account 
of  the  severe  drought,  last  season,  they  are  about  one-third 
smaller  than  usual,  and  not  as  high  flavor,  besides  being  too 
late  in  the  season. 

It  was  introduced  here  from  England,  by  way  of  Canada. 
Until  a  few  years  past,  and  since  there  has  been  a  dispo- 
sition to  know  the  true  names  of  oiur  fruits,  it  has  been  uni- 
formly called  here,  the  Scalloped  Gilliflower. 

Wishing  to  possess  all  the  Gilliflowers,  and  while  I  had  an 
old  tree  of  it  in  my  orchard,  I  {procured,  from  an  adjoining 
county,  the  same  apple,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Striped  Gil- 
liflower," and  from  still  another,  imder  the  name  of  the 
"  White  Gilliflower." 

Judge  Buel  went  from  this  county  to  Albany ;  he  carried 
many  scions  from  this  town,  and  probably  this  was  among 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  specimens  I 
send  are  the  true  Cornish  Gilliflower.  Another  season,  I 
hope  to  send  you  better  ones.  Yours  truly,  C.  Goodrich, 
Burlington,  March,  1860. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Goodrich  writes  :  "  I  like  what  you 
say  about  the  Red  or  Black  Gilliflower.    It  is  here  always  fair^ 
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and  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years,  and  by  many  preferred 
to  any  other  apple, — ^while  by  others  it  is  called  worthless. 
Were  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  you  had  a  supply  of  fruit 
from  Northern  New  York  ?  That  is  not  a  region  that  ex- 
ports much  fruit.  Were  they  not  from  Vermont?  More 
than  six  thousand  barrels  were  sent  from  this,  the  smallest 
county  on  the  lake  shore,  to  Boston  and  Worcester,  and 
probably  from  other  counties  quite  as  many.  The  valley  of 
Lake  Champlain  is,  perhaps,  more  certain  of  a  crop  of  apples, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  If  you  wish,  I 
will  give  you  a  short  article  on  the  subject,  for  your  maga- 
zine."    YouTi  truly,  C.  Goodrich. 

We  certainly  hope  our  correspondent  will  send  us  the  arti- 
cle he  alludes  to.  It  would  be  valuable  to  all  northern  cul- 
tivators.— Ed. 


Art.  ni.  How  to  Prune  the  Quince  Tree.  By  Mr.  R. 
Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Department  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
Prom  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Few  fruit  trees  are  more  sadly  mismanaged  and  neglected  in 
their  cultivation,  than  the  quince.  Naturally  tenacious  of 
life,  and  easily  kept  in  tolerable  vigor  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, except  one  perfectly  dry,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a 
tree  which  either  does  not  need  any  great  care, — that  its 
fruit,  at  the  best,  is  of  no  great  value,— or,  that  it  will 
grow  and  thrive,  without  the  ordinary  labor  attendant  upon 
other  frniits.  Flourishing,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  very  wet 
localities,  where  other  trees  would  scarcely  keep  alive,  the 
quince  has  so  long  been  cultivated  in  such  places,  that  it  has 
almost  become  a  *'  fixed  fact,"  to  use  a  modem  expression, 
that  it  will  not  succeed  elsewhere ;  and  the  first  question 
generally  asked,  by  those  who  are  purchasing  quince  trees, 
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is,  "  Can  they  be  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil  ?"  "  Don't 
they  require  a  very  damp  locality  ?''  "  I  have  always  noticed 
them,"  says  one,  "  growing  in  very  low  ground,  and  appre- 
hended that  they  could  only  be  raised  in  gardens  affording 
such  situations."  But  without  detaining  the  cultivator  with 
general  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  quince,  here, — 
merely  remarking,  that  it  will  grow  in  ant/  ordinary  garden 
soil,  well  manured,  preferring  one  moderately  dry  to  one 
always  very  damp, — we  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  Thompson's 
article,  which  follows. 

Even  where  the  quince  grows  freely,  and  produces  heavy 
crops,  it  is  rare  that  a  regular,  well  formed  tree  is  seen.  In 
general,  they  have  the  form  of  huge  bushes,  with  as  little 
comeliness,  in  this  respect,  as  an  ordinary  garden  shrub ; 
often  with  three  or  four  stems  springing  directly  from  the 
ground,  and  a  head  as  confused,  in  its  twisted  shoots  and 
cross  branches,  as  is  often  seen  in  any  uncultivated  and 
neglected  tree.  A  quince  with  a  straight,  clean  stem,  of 
three  feet  in  height,  branching  into  a  round,  well  formed 
head,  is  what  we,  in  our  little  experience,  have  not  often 
seen. 

That  the  quince  tree  may,  however,  be  made  to  assume  a 
somewhat  symmetrical  form,  is  well  known  ;  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  plainly  shown,  in  his  article,  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
If  his  advice  is  followed,  we  shall  soon  see  but  few  of  the 
shapeless  trees  which  disfigure  too  many  gardens,  and  which, 
in  truth,  should  consign  them,  where  they  are  too  often 
found,  by  the  side  of  fences  and  walls,  choked  up  with  grass 
and  weeds,  and  bearing  a  half  crop  of  small  and  often  knurly 
fruit : — 

Pruning  the  CIuince  Tree.  On  referring  to  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  blossom-bud,  similar  to  those  marked  a  a,  and  sessile, 
like  them,  was  situated  at  1.  In  the  course  of  last  season, 
that  bud  pushed  a  sort  of  shoot,  furnished  with  leaves,  and 
bearing  at  its  extremity  a  single  blossom,  producing  one 
fruit,  which,  at  its  maturity,  had  either  been  pulled^  or  bad 
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dropped  off,  leaving  a  scar  at  c.     The  portion  between  1  and 
c  may  be  termed  a  branch,  as  it  was  fivnished  with  leaves. 


Fig,  12.    Tht  Qtofice  Tret, 

a  a,  Blossoro-badfl ;  b  6,  Wood-bads ;  e,  The  place  where  fruit  was  at- 
tached last  season. 

and  buds  appear  that  were  formed  in  the  axils  of  those  leaves ; 
but  still,  it  is  an  imperfect  branch,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  ter^ 
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minal  bud  for  its  prolongation,  the  place  of  such  bud  having 
been  occupied  by  the  fruit.  As  this  portion  is  only  furnished 
with  weak  buds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  retained,  and  should 
be  cut  off  at  1. 

In  rearing  the  quince  tree,  pruning  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  stem ;  for  otherwise,  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
twisted  or  bent  over  by  the  winds.  Presuming  the  tree  has 
been  planted  in  rich,  rather  moist  soil,  it  will  send  up  a  long 
but  flexible  shoot ;  and  if  from  this  all  laterals  are  pruned 
closely  off,  with  the  view  of  making  a  clean  stem,  the  latter 
will  be  rendered  much  weaker  than  it  would  be  if  left  to  na- 
ture. The  plant  should  be  cut  back  to  within,  say  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ground,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  its  strength. 
Generally,  three  buds  next  the  section  will  push  in  the  fol- 
lowing season ;  select  the  shoot  best  adapted  for  continuing 
the  stem,  and  train  it  as  upright  as  possible.  Shorten  this  at 
the  winter  pruning,  and  spur  in  the  laterals.  In  every  suc- 
cessive year,  a  well  managed  young  tree,  of  any  kind,  ought 
to  have  an  increased  quantity  of  foliage ;  certainly  not  by 
any  avoidable  means,  should  it  be  reduced  to  a  condition  un- 
der which  it  could  only  produce  a  decreased  quantity.  But 
such  condition  may  be  guarded  against,  and  yet  the  stem  can 
be  cleared  of  such  lateral  shoots  as  may  have  been  temporarily 
left  to  strengthen  it  and  the  roots,  if  their  removal  be  gradu- 
ally effected,  of  course  from  below  upwards.  A  portion 
should  be  removed  at  every  winter  pruning,  but  the  quantity 
should  be  more  than  compensated  by  that  of  the  young  shoots 
produced  above,  in  the  preceding  summer.  By  attending  to 
this,  and  annually  shortening  the  leading  shoot,  a  stout  stem, 
requiring  no  stake  for  support,  will  be  the  result  When  the 
stem  has  attained  the  desired  height,  the  formation  of  the 
head  should  be  commenced.  Three  shoots,  cut  back  at  least 
to  half  their  length,  will  afford  two  shoots  each,  in  the  fol- 
lowing season  ;  and  thus,  six  principal  branches  will  be  orig- 
inated. Afterwards,  very  little  pruning  will  be  required.  It 
will  chiefly  consist  in  early  checking  over-luxuriant  upstarts, 
and  thinning  out  cross  branches. 
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Art.  IV.    The  Culture  of  the  Camellia.    By  Mr.  R.  Erring- 
ton.     From  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany. 

In  our  volume  for  1848,  we  commenced  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  camellia,  and  presented  our  readers 
"with  the  results  of  our  experience  in  the  growth  of  this 
magnificent  flower,  in  two  papers  in  that  volume,  (XIV.,  pp. 
301  and  361.)  The  article  was  concluded,  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants ;  but  two  of  the  subjects  we  have 
yet  to  prepare,  in  the  course  of  this  volume.  These  are,  the 
growth  of  new  varieties  from  seeds,  and  a  description  of 
some  of  the  most  select  varieties. 

Having  produced  a  great  number  of  seedlings, — some  of 
them  fully  equal  to  any  that  have  yet  been  raised, — we  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  results  of  further  experience,  in  order 
that  we  might,  if  possible,  give  some  facts,  which  might  lead 
to  more  certain  success  in  the  growth  of  seedlings.  This 
information  we  have  much  augmented,  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  we  shall  therefore  complete  our  article,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  great  many 
of  our  readers,  of  the  present  volume,  will  not  perhaps  see 
our  articles  above  alluded  to,  we  can  refer  them  to  Mr.  Er- 
rington's  article,  as  conveying  correct  information  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  camellia,  and  if  his  advice  is  followed,  the 
amateur  need  have  no  fear  of  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Errington's  division  of  the  subject  is  a  very  judicious 
one,  and  the  cultivator  of  fine  camellias  will  at  once  appreci- 
ate the  truth  of  his  remarks.  To  amateurs,  the  particularities 
of  treatment  will  be  eipecially  welcome,  as  those  little  points, 
so  generally  overlooked  by  writers  on  such  subjects,  are  no- 
ticed and  commented  upon  in  full. 

Mr.  Errington's  article  leaves  oflf  just  where  ours  will  be- 
gin ;  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  production  of  new  varieties 
firom  seed,  or  given  any  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties, 
both  of  which  we  shall  supply,  in  a  future  nmnber  : — 

^^  Who  does  not  admire  a  well  grown  and  well  blossomed 
camellia,  with  its  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  and  bold  petalled, 
exuberant  looking  flowers  ? 
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There  are  peculiarities  about  this  charming  plant,  which 
mark  it  out  above  most  other  flowers ;  and  it  seems  to  bid 
fair  to  be  as  enduring,  as  to  its  popularity,  as  the  geranium 
or  the  rose. 

For  although  our  continental  neighbors  have  pomred  their 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  camellias  into  the  British 
market ;  and  although  the  camellia  has  been  planted  against 
walls  out  of  doors,  in  all  quarters,  made  to  form  extensive 
undergrowths  in  woods  and  plantations,  and  even  bedecked 
the  cobbler's  stall,  yet  nobody  thinks  a  well  bloomed  camellia 
commonplace  in  character,  or  beneath  their  notice. 

For  enlivening  the  dreary  winter  months,  we  know  noth- 
ing equal  to  it,  provided  its  culture  for  that  period  is  done 
justice  to.  How  to  do  that,  according  to  my  opinion,  shall 
form  the  groundwork  of  my  present  observations. 

In  order  to  render  my  remarks  familiar  to  the  amateur,  to 
whom  principally  I  opine  they  will  be  useful,  I  must  first 
premise  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  culture  of  the  camel- 
lia, a  twelvemonth  round,  divides  itself  into  five  periods ; 
each  of  which,  under  a  systematic  course  of  culture,  should, 
according  to  my  notions,  be  recognized  by  all  good  cultiva- 
tors as  distinct  in  character ;  although  it  may  be,  some  of  the 
features  of  management,  at  first  sight,  appear  identical  with 
those  of  another  section. 

The  five  periods,  then,  I  would  entitle  as  follows : — 

1st  period.  Forcing  into  wood. 

2d      do.     Formation  of  flower-buds. 

3d      do.     Maturation  of  flower-buds. 

4th    do.     Development  of  blossomsj* 

6th    do.     Rest,  necessary  to  the  first  period. 

FIRST    PERIOD. ^FORCING    INTO    WOOD. 

It  was  long  before  the  true  bearing  of  the  policy,  as  to  its 
connection  with  successful  winter  flowering,  was  imderstood 
or  appreciated.  Indeed,  I  am  not  assured  that  all  our  camellia 
growers  yet  thoroughly  recognize  its  importance.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  with  me  it  is  the  <  keystone,'  and  I  think  that  I  can 
show  a  winter-house  of  camellias,  from  this  period  until 
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March,  against  any  competitor ;  not  for  extent,  certainly,  but 
for  glossy,  dark  luxuriance,  and  the  vast  amount  of  well  fed 
blossom  buds,  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  like  a  profuse  crop 
of  nuts ;  the  leaves,  too,  being  so  very  dark,  as  fairly  to 
{^ame  the  most  healthy  Portugal  laurel.  I  name  this, 
merely  to  induce  the  reader  to  place  some  confidence  in  the 
mode  of  cultiure  I  am  about  to  explain. 

For  the  successful  culture  of  the  camellia  for  winter  flow- 
ering, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  forcing  into  wood 
take  place  very  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  camellias  blossoming  in  April  or  May,  are  not  eligible ; 
such,  however,  are  needed  in  some  establishments,  but  our 
business  lies  with  the  winter  fiowerers;  nevertheless,  the 
same  principles  will  apply  to  all  seasons,  a  slight  allowance 
being  made  for  the  intensity  of  light  peculiar  to  the  summer, 
of  which  more  in  our  concluding  remarks. 

If  I  were  required  to  select  plants,  for  the  future  winter^s: 
flowering,  soon  after  Christmas,  I  should  take  those  whichi 
had  blossomed  in  the  course  of  December ;  this  is  a  narrow^ 
footing,  but  I  give  it  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Such,  then, 
having  ceased  blossoming,  or  nearly  so,  I  should  remove 
from  the  ordinary  conservatory  or  sitting-room,  to  a  cool  pit 
or  frame,  or  to  the  shady  and  cool  part  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house. And  why  ?  There  is  always  a  trifling  amount  of 
exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  free  blooming  of  the  camellia  ,* 
but  being  a  willing  plant,  and  it  being  nature's  ordination,  as 
it  would  seem,  that  the  wood-bud  for  the  succeeding  year 
should  conunence  its  development  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
flowering  process,  I  endeavor  to  arrest  this  excitable  charac- 
ter,  in  order  to  bring  up  all  arrears  of  root  action  ;  for  it. 
must  be  understood,  that  although  enough  of  reciprocal  action 
has  taken  place  between  the  leaf  and  the  root,  to  enable  the- 
young  bud  to  conunence  development,  yet,  in  general,  the 
additional  energies  imparted  by  a  few  weeks'  partial  dorman- 
cy, are  of  inmiense  benefit.  This  is  a  course  I  have  prao- 
t»ed  for  years,  and  I  always  find  it  forces  more  buds  into 
growth,  than  when  hurried  into  that  stage  immediately  oh^ 
the  heels  of  the  flowering. 

vol.  XVI. — ^No.  V.  27 
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I  am  generally  enabled  to  retard  the  growing  principle,  by 
such  means,  for  nearly  a  month  ;  but  a  very  low  temperature 
becomes  necessary, — 36^  to  40^  is  amply  sufficient. 

I  have  now  been  unwittingly  drawn  into  a  discussion  of 
the  fifth  period,  but  will  again  revert  to  the  fijrst  period,  the 
forcing  into  wood. 

What  pruning  is  necessary,  should  be  performed  the  mo- 
ment they  have  ceased  flowering;  or,  indeed,  somewhat 
before,  if  possible.  The  best  situation  to  conmience  the 
growing  process  in,  would  perhaps  be  a  pit,  containing  a 
small,  yet  enduring  bottom  heat,  of  about  76° ;  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  idea  of  plunging  them,  for  I  could  never  dis- 
cover much  lasting  benefit  to  the  camellia,  by  ttus  course ; 
what  may  be  gained  by  a  sudden  impulse,  is  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  derangement  of  the  drainage  through 
the  earth-worm ;  for  few  plants  suffer  more  firom  a  derange- 
ment of  the  drainage  than  the  camellia,  especially  if  liquid 
manure  be  frequently  used. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  my  practice  to  use  a  pit  for  this 
purpose :  I  force  the  whole  of  my  trees  at  once,  in  the  house 
appropriated  to  them,  and  in  which  they  have  both  blossomed 
and  rested.  I  merely  cut  off  the  hot  water  to  effect  the 
resting  period,  and  turn  it  on  in  full  power  when  the  forcing 
conunences. 

A  temperature  ranging  firom  6(F  to  7(P  is,  I  consider,  the 
most  congenial  to  the  forcing  process :  they  will,  however, 
do  very  well  with  a  temperature  of  BB^  to  60°,  provided 
little  air  is  given,  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is 
maintained.  To  effect  this,  I  use  the  sjrringe  freely,  at  least 
twice  a  day :  indeed,  when  the  wood-buds  are  swelling,  I 
keep  the  wood  almost  constantly  moist. 

Shading  is  particularly  necessary,  during  this  period ;  the 
young  buds  of  the  camellia  are  exceedingly  delicate,  whilst 
unfolding  their  tender  foliage.  I  employ  a  thin  canvaSi 
which  admits  a  flickering  light ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
our  new  rough  plate  glass  will  supersede,  in  a  short  period, 
the  necessity  for  canvas. 

Watering^  also,  is  an  essential  item.     The  toot  should  be 
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well  fed,  in  order  to  force  as  many  buds  as  possible  to  de- 
velop themselves.  I  use  liquid  manure  very  frequently,  du- 
ring this  stage.  I  will  describe  the  kind  I  use,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper. 

SECOND    PERIOD. ^FORMATION   OF    FLOWER-BUDS. 

Now  comes  an  important  period,  indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  which,  much  nicety  of  management  becomes  requisite. 

We  all  know  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ca- 
mellia,— especially  if  "  pot-bound," — forms  its  buds  readily 
enough  ;  but  how  often  do  we  hear  complaints  of  such  cast- 
ing their  buds:  and  why?  simply  because  they  are  in  a 
better  condition  to  form  buds,  than  to  maintain  them  after- 
wards. This  often  happens  with  the  amateur,  yet  seldom 
with  the  nurseryman ;  and  this,  because  the  former  is  not 
aware  how  much  moisture  is  at  times  necessary  to  the  ca- 
mellia ;  and  if  pot-bound,  how  often  the  interior  of  the  ball, 
wedged  up  with  hundreds  of  fibres,  can  scarcely  be  pene- 
trated, without  steeping  it  occasionally,  especially  if,  through 
any  neglect  of  watering,  the  ball  has  become  thoroughly  dry. 
This,  then,  amongst  other  circumstances,  shows  that  a  sys- 
tematic course  is  necessary,  and  that  directions  for  the  ama- 
teur should  be  very  exj^icit ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  old 
practitioners  will  be  apt  to  consider  them  tedious. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  that  in  thus  noticing,  in  a  digres- 
sive way,  watering,  this  period  in  camellia  culture  requires 
more  water  than  any  other ;  I  name  it  here,  to  pave  the  way 
to  suggestions  for  a  more  liberal  amount  of  pot-room,  for 
such  is  quite  compatible  with  free  flowering,  provided  the 
cultivator  exercises  that  control  over  his  plants,  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  stage,  which  a  niggardly  application  of 
water  will  furnish. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  ^age,  a  slight  decline  in  the 
temperature  may  take  place  ;  60^  will  amply  suffice ;  more 
solar  heat,  however,  will  frequently  compel  the  cultivation  to 
stand  at  a  higher  pitch.  Shading  must  be  continued  as  be- 
fore, and  the  only  difference  requisite  is  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  night  as  well  as  day,  and  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the 
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amount  of  water,  until  the  incipient  blossom-bud  attains  a 
decided  character,  which  it  will  do  in  four  or  five  weeks.  It 
may  here  be  understood  that  I  intend  a  temporary  check,  yet 
not  such  a  check  as  may  interfere  with  the  health  of  the 
plant,  or  the  size  of  its  foliage ;  such  a  check  may  be  decried, 
by  minds  unprepared  for,  and  indisposed  to,  a  nicety  in  cul- 
ture :  I,  however,  advise  no  more  than  I  have  proved,  for 
many  years. 

A  too  severe  check  would  materially  impair  the  size  of  the 
foliage ;  I  have,  however,  constantly  found,  that  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage  may  be  obtained,  and  blossom-buds  as  well, 
provided  the  root  is  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  :  with- 
out this, — as,. indeed,  with  all  other  modes  of  culture, — all 
niceties  of  atmospheric  management  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
As  Mr.  Barnes  once  observed,  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the 
pine,  the  main  point  is,  to  cultivate  them  with  plenty  of  live 
roots. 

I  would  here  advert,  however,  to  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying abundance  of  atmospheric  nK)isture,  whilst  the  tem- 
porary check  is  going  on ;  this  it  is  which  prevents  loss  of 
size  in  the  foliage,  and  I  may  add,  loss  of  color  also. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  this  check,  through  a  very  mod- 
erate allowance  of  water,  is  carried  so  far  with  a  somewhat 
gross  subject,  as  to  permit  the  plant  to  flag  a  little,  occasion- 
ally. When  the  roots  are  healthy,  I  find  no  injiurious  conse- 
quences result  from  it :  I  may  observe,  however,  that  this  is 
not  permitted,  until  the  leaves  have  attained  nearly,  or  quite^ 
their  full  size. 

Liquid  manure  is,  of  course,  entirely  withheld,  during  this 
stage,  or  period ;  and  after  the  checking  system  has  been  per- 
sisted in  for  a  few  weeks,  most  of  the  shoots  will  begin  to 
show  twin  buds  at  their  terminal  points,  or  even  three  or 
four,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  than 
to  be  very  cautious  in  the  return  to  a  liberal  watering,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  period.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  that  before  a  more  liberal  course  of  treatment  is  had 
recourse  to,  most  of  the  young  shoots  should  show  the  twin 
buds  before  alluded  to,  one  of  which  is  the  true  terminal 
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wood-bud,  and  the  other  an  incipient  blossom-bud,  of  which 
more  will  subsequently  be  developed,  as  the  young  wood 
becomes  mature. 

THIRD   PERIOD. MATURATION    OF    FLOWER-BUDS. 

The  horticultural  tyro  must  not  fancy,  that  the  periods, 
here  alluded  to,  are  as  definitely  detached  as  the  divisions  of 
my  rem^ks.  As  may  be  inferred,  they  gradually  merge  into 
each  other ;  this  period,  therefore,  may  be  characterized  as 
fairly  commencing,  when  the  flower-buds  are  as  large  as 
peas ;  then  it  is  my  practice  to  commence  a  course  of  liquid 
manure.     The  characters  of  this  will  be  hereafter  described. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  stage,  a  more  liberal  amount 
of  watering  may  be  commenced,  observing  to  apportion  its 
amount  according  to  the  character  of  growth ;  those  which 
are  thoroughly  set  for  blossom  receiving  a  full  watering,  and 
those  of  a  gross  and  undecided  habit  receiving  it  in  a  limited 
way.  Indeed,  check,  through  partial  drought,  must  entirely 
cease  from  this  period,  for  if  the  plants  commence  their 
forcing  process  in  February  or  March, — ^which  they  ought  to 
do,  if  possible, — ^the  period  I  now  describe  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  May,  by  which  time  they  will  receive  much  natu- 
al  heat,  together  with  more  light,  and  at  times  a  greater 
amount  of  aridity  in  the  atmosphere :  water  then  must  be 
liberally  supplied. 

This  course  pursued  for  a  few  weeks,  still  contriving  to 
shade  with  thin  canvas,  and  to  syringe  frequently,  the  buds 
will  enlarge  with  great  freedom  ;  and  with  their  enlargement 
the  leaves  will  be  perceived  to  increase,  both  in  size  and 
thickness,  gradually  exchanging  their  pallid  green  for  a  dark 
and  glossy  character ;  and  if  the  root  action  is  good,  and  the 
drainage  perfect,  the  benefits  of  liquid  manure  will  be  speed* 
ily  manifest.  Towards  the  early  part  of  July,  the  buds  will 
be  three  parts  grown,  and  here  I  would  advocate  the  turning 
the  plants  out  of  doors  for  a  few  weeks. 

There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  this  course,  as  I  have 
proved ;  kept  in  altogether,  however,  they  are  apt  to  be* 
come  infested  with  the  scalci  and  I  have  now  found  that 
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turning  them  out  for  awhile  is  inimical  to  the  spread  of  these 
pests,  which  will  always  bo  found  to  infest  forced  camellias 
more  than  those  which  are  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  have  always  deemed  it  necessary  to  use  a  canvas  screen, 
during  bright  sunshine,  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  their 
first  exposure  out-doors.  Towards  the  early  part  of  August, 
it  may  safely  be  withdrawn  altogether,  and  now  they  will 
require  more  copious  waterings  still,  with  the  liquid  manure ; 
they  must  not  be  suffered  to  get  dry  at  the  root  for  an  hour, 
if  possible.     This  course  pursued  brings  us  to  the 

FOURTH    PERIOD. THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE   BLOSSOMS. 

The  commencement  of  this  period  may  be  marked  by  their 
re-introduction  to  the  house,  and  my  practice  is,  to  get  them 
in  by  the  middle  of  September. 

The  house  being  duly  cleaned  and  prepared,  and  the 
plants  or  trees  housed,  the  course  henceforward  is  very 
simple. 

No  shading  will  be  requisite,  provided  the  plants  are  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  condition ;  regular  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  must  be  followed  up,  and  a  thinning  out  of  the  buds 
must  take  place ;  indeed,  the  thinning  out  had  better  be  per- 
formed before  bringing  them  into  the  house,  if  possible.  I 
do  not  like  thinning  them,  until  the  buds  are  half  grown ; 
they  are  then  easily  singled  out,  and  if  the  practice  |Mreviously 
laid  down  is  carefully  carried  out,  a  considerable  number  may 
be  parted  with. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  generally  a  cluster  of  buds 
around  each  leading  shoot ;  sometimes  a  complete  bunch  at 
the  terminal  point,  I  generally  reduce  the  point  to  a  couple, 
at  most,  and  as  my  plants  generally  form  buds  in  the  cavity 
of  the  next  two  or  three  leaves  downwards,  I  reserve,  on  the 
average,  from  four  to  five  buds  on  each  shoot ;  those  shoots, 
however,  of  a  weaker  character,  and  lower  down  the  stem,  I 
leave,  according  to  their  strength. 

At  this  very  period,  if  there  be  any  scaly  insects  on  the 
plants,  I  commence  a  syringing  process,  which  will  soon  de- 
stroy them,  of  which  more  under  the  head  "  Insects."    Inde- 
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pendently  of  this,  however,  provided  there  be  no  insects,  the 
ordinary  syringing  is  followed  up,  and  a  very  liberal  course 
of  ventilation  carried  out. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  I  have  been  describing  a  course 
of  practice  pursued  in  order  to  have  forced  camellias ;  that  is 
to  say,  camellias  flowering  all  through  the  winter.  Perhaps 
the  term  ^'forced  camellias"  is  not  strictly  applicable;  it 
will,  nevertheless,  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  I  mean. 
By  the  practice  here  described,  they  will  commence  flower- 
ing in  November,  and  continue  blooming  until  the  following 
March. 

Now,  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  spend  their  time  in  the 
country,  as  many  do,  from  the  autumn  until  the  '<  London 
season,"  the  gratification  of  such  a  fine  winter-house  of  ca- 
mellias is  very  considerable ;  for  of  what  benefit  is  it,  in  such 
cases,  to  have  them  blooming  in  April  and  May,  which  is  the 
most  usual  period  for  those  which  are  not  forced. 

To  jHTOceed.  I  do  not  apply  any  fire-heat  until  frosts  oc- 
cur, and  then  with  great  moderation  indeed.  The  buds  will 
continue  swelling,  and  unfold,  when  ripe,  in  the  most  gradual 
way ;  and,  indeed,  on  this  gradual  unfolding  much  of  their 
size  depends.  As  soon  as  they  commence  blossoming,  all 
syringing  must  immediately  cease ;  still,  however  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  kept  afloat,  yet 
by  no  means  allowed  to  condense  on  the  leaves. 

Now,  this  is  a  point  not  easily  accomplished,  when  the 
dark  and  frosty  days  and  nights  of  December  arrive :  if  moist- 
ure exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  fires  are  used,  the  vapor 
will  ascend,  and  in  ascending,  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass  roof,  and  this,  at  the  low  temperature  consequent  on  a 
sharp  frost  outside,  will  condense,  and  fall  in  drip  on  the 
plants. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  describe  the  practice  by 
which  I  generally  avoid  the  drip. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  moisture.  All  watering  is  per- 
formed, of  course,  rather  early  in  the  morning,  say  by  ten 
o'clock.  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, no  attempt  is  made  to  raise  atmospheric  moisture ; 
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the  most  free  and  ample  ventilation  which  the  weather  will 
permit  is  used  night  and  day,  and  just  as  much  fire  applied 
as  will  sustain  a  temperature  of  about  5QP  max.  by  day,  and 
4(P  to  450  by  night. 

The  maintenance  of  so  moderate  an  amount  of  artificial 
heat,  requires  very  little  fuel,  and  admits  of  a  liberal  ventila- 
tion, even  at  night.  But  this  is  not  all ;  in  extreme  cases,  I 
have  applied  a  covering  of  some  kind  to  the  roof,  which 
course,  indeed,  combined  with  the  precautions  before  named, 
is,  imder  the  most  trying  circumstances,  a  guarantee  against 
drip  ;  which,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  is  fatal  to  the  beauty 
of  the  camellia,  causing  spots  all  over  the  blossoms,  and  in- 
deed, inducing  premature  decay. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere's  mois- 
ture in  the  interior, — albeit  ample  ventilation  is  provided,— 
becomes,  in  extreme  weather,  frozen  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass ;  that  is  to  say,  when  no  night  covering  is  used.  With 
a  covering,  however,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  vapor 
is  dispersed  as  it  arises,  passing  off,  of  course,  at  the  back 
ventilators. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  about  the  development  of  the 
blossom ;  I  may  merely  observe,  that,  to  produce  fine  flowers, 
a  temperature  averaging  55^  is  requisite ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  fall  back,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the 
temperature  before  quoted ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers,  but  their  long  continuance  in  blossom, 
which  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 

Having  now  discussed  all  the  periods  with  which  I  set 
out,  I  may  now  beg  permission  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks  on  some  general  principles,  which  are  applicable,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  camellia  in  all  stages,  and  un- 
der most  circumstances. 

Soils  and  Potting.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that 
the  almost  continual  use  of  liquid  manure  demands  even  a 
greater  amount  of,  or  more  perfect  drainage,  than  when  clear 
water  is  used.  Good  drainage,  indeed,  under  all  circumstances, 
is  one  of  the  great  essentials  in  the  culture  of  the  camellia ; 
and  when  the  soil  is  rightly  constituted,  the  water  will  pass 
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through  almost  the  moment  it  is  poured  upon  it.  When  the 
water  is  observed  to  hang  long  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the 
plant  should  immediately  be  turned  out  and  examined,  and 
if  it  does  not  require  shifting,  the  crocks,  or  other  drainage 
materials  must  be  readjusted. 

The  common  earth-worm  is  a  great  infester  of  the  camel- 
lia, and  the  damage  they  cause  in  the  drainage  is  enormous. 

I  never  set  my  camellias  on  the  ordinary  ground, — always 
on  a  body  of  coal  ashes  ;  this  will  keep  out  the  worms. 

A  little  clear  lime  water  may  be  used,  if  worms  are  sus- 
pected, and  the  worms  must  be  gathered  up  as  they  turn  out 
of  the  soil. 

The  compost  best  suited  to  this  plant,  in  my  opinion,  is 
about  three  parts  of  a  fibrous  mellow  loam,  rather  inclined 
to  adhesiveness,  and  two  parts  fibrous  heath  soil,  which  has 
become  a  sound  turf  through  age. 

These  should  have  been  proAired  twelve  months  or  more, 
and  should  be  well  chopped  with  a  sharp  spade,  but  not  rid- 
dled. My  practice  is,  to  add  a  good  sprinkling  of  finely 
crushed  charcoal,  and  of  coarse  sand ;  the  latter,  however, 
depends  on  the  amount  of  tenacity  in  the  loam,  and  the 
character  of  the  heath  soil.  After  carefully  placing  the 
crocks  over  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  three  or  four  bold  aper- 
tures, or  outlets,  I  place  a  pounded  mixture  (from  which  all 
mere  dust  has  been  eje(^ted)  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  ,* 
on  this  a  thin  layer  of  new  sphagnum,  and  on  this  a  little 
fibrous  loam,  from  which  nearly  all  the  mere  soil  is  beaten 
out.  The  ball  being  placed,  lumps  of  fibrous  loam  and 
peaty  material  are  wedged  in  all  round,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances ;  then  a  sprinkling  of  the  finer  compost,  well  shaken 
in ;  then  more  lumps  wedged  round ;  and,  finally,  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  general  compost,  the  latter  well  pressed 
down, — ^being  used  in  a  dryish  state.  I  form  the  surface  into 
a  concave  form,  in  order  to  coax  the  water,  for  a  while, 
through  the  body  of  the  ball  of  earth. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  they  should  always  be  in  a 
moist  state  when  shifted ;  if  any  pot-bound  plants,  with  hard 
balls,  appear  dry,  the  only  course  is  to  plunge  them  over 
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head  in  water,  for  half  an  hour ;  after  they  are  taken  out, 
however,  they  should  remain  in  their  pot  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  shifting,  to  drain  away  superfluous  water. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  as  to  the  best  time  for 
shifting ;  one  party  shifting  in  the  rest  season,  another  after 
the  plants  have  made  their  annual  growth  ;  the  latter  is  my 
practice,  but  many  good  cultivators  pursue  the  other  course. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  very  material,  provided  the  subject  has  a 
sound  ball  and  good  roots,  and  that  the  subsequent  manage- 
ment is  good. 

Liquid  Manure.  This  I  consider  a  most  important  affair ; 
not  but  that  fine  camellias  may  be  grown  without  it,  but 
much  finer  with.  By  its  use,  the  flowers  may  be  much  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  foliage  rendered  much  more  dark  and 
glossy,  than  without  it. 

Many  are  the  modes  of  making  this  liquid.  I  will,  how- 
ever, describe  mine,  which  I  use  for  all  purposes,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and,  I  may  add,  at  nearly  all  periods ; 
premising  first,  that  I  never  use  it  unless  clear,  and  always 
'highly  diluted. 

All  urinary  matters  are  saved,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
nearly  a  month  at  a  time ;  they  are  then  poured  into  a  huge 
stone  cistern,  placed  side  by  side  with  a  vessel  for  soot-water. 
When  a  "  brewing  "  takes  place,  the  cistern  is  filled  one-third 
with  clear  water, — generally  warm,  from  hot  water  pipes 
contiguous.  Into  this,  Peruvian  guano,  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  four  ounces  to  a  gallon,  is  stirred,  until  the  guano  is 
dissolved.  One-third  more  of  the  cistern  is  now  filled  with 
the  urinary  matters,  and  the  remaining  third  is  filled  up  with 
clarified  soot-water,  from  the  adjoining  vessel. 

The  soot-water  is  previously  prepared,  by  blending  as 
much  soot  with  water  as  it  will  carry :  it  requires  well  mix- 
ingj  and  after  settling  a  day  or  so,  is  skimmed,  generally  a 
second  time. 

This,  of  course,  constitutes  a  highly  concentrated  liquid 
manure,  so  powerful,  that  no  plant  would  bear  its  apjdication 
undiluted.  I,  however,  dilute  it  exceedingly,  for  I  seldom 
use  more  than  one  pint  to  three  gallons  of  clear  water ;  our 
large  water-pots  are  about  this  measure,  I  believe. 
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I  may  here  advert  to  the  simplicity  of  its  application.  A 
large  water-pot  full  of  this  liquid  manure  is  always  kept  be- 
hind the  camellia  house,  outside,  of  course.  In  watering,  we 
draw  water  from  a  tap  at  the  back  of  the  house,  inside  ;  this 
tap  receives  its  water  from  a  hydraulic  ram,  and  the  water- 
pot  of  liquid  manure  being  set  beside  the  tap  during  the 
watering,  the  operator,  after  nearly  filling  his  pot  at  the  tap, 
pours  about  a  pint  of  the  powerful  fluid  into  it.  A  couple 
of  pots-full  will,  in  general,  water  the  whole  house,  which 
contains  nearly  a  hundred  plants. 

I  have,  I  fear,  been  explicit  to  tediousness  about  the  liquid 
manure ;  my  object  was,  however,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  misconception,  as  liquid  manures  have,  I  fear,  hitherto 
been  prejudiced  by  thoughtless  and  unskilful  applications. 

As  Dr.  Lindley  recently  observed,  in  his  valuable  paper, 
<<  weak,  clear,  and  often,"  should  be  the  maxim ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  but  we  all  use  it  too  strong,  even 
thus  diluted. 

Insects.  I  must  now  draw  my  observations  to  a  close,  by 
a  few  remarks  on  the  insects  which  most  infest  the  camellia ; 
these  are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  scaly  insect,  and 
the  ordinary  aphides. 

I  before  alluded  to  the  application  of  soft-soap  water,  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  scaly  insect ;  my  mode  of  application 
is  as  follows  : — 

Soft-soap  is  beat  up  in  warm  water,  after  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  a  vessel  containing  such  mix- 
ture is  kept  at  hand,  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  bud ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  the  flower-buds  are 
first  formed,  until  they  are  nearly  as  large  as  peas. 

I  before  observed,  that  regular  syringings  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  instead,  then,  of  syringing  twice  a  day  with  clear 
water,  I  use  this  mixture,  and  after  a  week  or  two  of  this 
treatment,  the  scale  will  have  withered,  or  disappeared. 

For  the  ordinary  aphides,  of  course,  fumigation  is  had 
recourse  to :  the  fly  generaUy  makes  its  appearance  whilst 
the  young  shoots  are  extending,  and  the  operation  had  better 
be  gentle,  and  repeated  two  evenings  in  succession. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
good  camellia  culture  is  carried  out  by  plans  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  practice  here  detailed.  The  same,  however, 
may  be  said  of  the  culture  of  most  other  tribes  of  plants, 
and  although  I  do  not  by  any  means  arrogate  to  myself  the 
only  good  practice  in  this  respect,  I  may  add,  that  the  course 
here  laid  down  will  flower  the  camellia,  during  the  dull  win- 
ter months,  in  high  perfection. 


Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants :  vnth  descriptions  of  those  more  recently 
introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  American  Gardens. 

FoRSTTHiA  YiRiDi'ssiMA.  This  uew  and  beautiful  shrub, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from  China,  and  fully  described 
in  our  volume  for  1847,  (XIII,  p.  601,)  has  stood  out  the 
past  winter  without  the  least  injury,  and  is  now  swelling  its 
buds  in  spite  of  the  untoward  weather  at  this  late  season, 
(April  16.)  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  previous 
years'  experience  proved  it  to  be  hardy  in  those  localities, 
but  as  many  trees  and  shrubs  suffer  no  injury  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winters  there,  which  nearly  or  quite  perish  in  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  perfect  har- 
diness of  the  Forsythia  in  our  climate. 

Cephalota'xus  Fortu'ni.  This  is  another  yew-like  ever- 
green tree,  sent  here  by  Mr.  Fortune,  during  his  present 
visit  to  China.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  lately  introduced.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  England, 
and  particularly  adapted  for  the  arboretum.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  found  it  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Shang-see,  to  grow  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet ; 
but  as  there  is  no  well  grown  plant  of  it  in  Britain,  but 
little  more  can  be  said  of  the  tree.  It  is,  however,  described 
as  being  probably  of  a  spreading  or  drooping  habit,  with  dis- 
tichous alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  of  a  linear  taperhig  form.  The  male  capsules  of  flowers 
appear  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     They  are  of  globular  form, 
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and  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  consisting  of  several  imbri- 
cated roundish  scales,  of  a  brownish  and  yellow  color.  A 
plant  in  the  Bagshot  nursery,  (near  London)  stood  in  the 
open  air  the  last  winter,  without  being  in  the  least  injured. 
It  increases  readily  from  cuttings,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon 
become  common.  The  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune  to 
Mr.  Standish,  nurseryman  of  Bagshot,  who  possesses  the 
whole  stock. 

Crtptome^ia  Japo'nica.  a  fine  plant  of  this  new  cedar, 
in  our  collection,  about  seven  feet  high,  growing  in  a  large 
pot  in  the  green  house,  is  now  showing  its  cones,  and  will 
probably  produce  perfect  seeds.  Owing  to  its  rarity  and 
high  price,  we  have  not  yet  ventured  to  turn  our  plant  into 
the  open  ground,  though  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  prove  quite 
hardy.  The  peculiarity  of  bearing  its  seeds  so  young  will 
soon  make  it  more  abundant  and  attainable  at  a  lower  price. 

New  and  beautitul  Cacti  from  New  Mexico.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  becoming  the  possessors  of  upwards  of 
twenty  entirely  pew  species  of  Cacti,  from  New  Mexico,  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Baker,  in  his  journey  across  that  country  as 
surgeon,  attached  to  the  army  for  establishing  military  posts. 
Some  of  the  Echinocacti  are  said  to  produce  flowers  as  large 
and  brilliant  colored  as  the  pceony :  others  are  particularly 
interesting  for  the  singular  formation  of  their  spines,  their 
color,  shape,  length,  &c. ;  a  few  Mammillarias  are  curious 
from  their  exceedingly  dwarf  habit.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  precise  locality  where  they  were 
obtained  from  Dr.  Baker  himself:  they  will  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  exceedingly  hardy,  and  probably  capable  of  cul« 
tivation  in  a  very  cool  temperature,  as  Dr.  Baker  informs  us 
that  the  company  to  which  he  was  attached  was  overtaken 
by  a  most  furious  "  Norther,"  which  lasted  upwards  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  the  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches.     The  Cacti  were  found  at  a  very  great  elevation. 

Yellow  Camellia.  Letters  have  recently  been  received 
from  Mr.  Fortune,  announcing  the  unexpected  discovery  of 
a  real  Yellow  Camellia!  It  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
Anemone  flowered  tribe,  the  exterior  petals  being  French 
white,  and  the  central  ones  of  a  lioh  primrose  yellow.    He 
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found  it  in  blossom  in  a  nursery  garden,  in  Ojie  of  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  China,  which  he  had  visited  in  his  search  after 
tea-plants.  This  is  gratifying  intelligence  to  lovers  of  the 
Camellia;  for  with  such  a  variety  for  one  of  the  parents, 
our  amateur  cultivators  or  nurserymen,  with  the  same  suc- 
cess which  hjis  rewarded  their  endeavors  to  improve  the  Ca- 
mellia, would  soon  have  yellow  flowering  varieties,  as  perfect 
in  form  as  the  double  white.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  the  Chinese  possessed  both  yellow  peeonies  and  camel- 
lias :  a  year  or  two  since  the  yellow  paeony  was  introduced 
to  Europe,  and  this  is  now  about  to  be  followed  by  ar^  yel- 
low Camellia,  A  few  more  such  acquisitions  as  those  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  two  visits  to  China, 
would  render  his  labors  as  valuable  to  the  horticultural  world, 
as  those  of  Dr.  Siebold  to  Japan,  or  Douglas  to  America. 

New  Verbenas.  Cultivators  of  this  beautiful  family  have 
already  seen  the  announcement  of  the  new  Verbenas,  viz. : 
Robinson's  Defiance,  Anacreon,  Satellite,  and  Rosy  Morn,  all 
English  seedlings :  in  addition  to  these,  a^fine  striped  seed- 
ling has  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Briell,  of  L.  I. :  and  the 
following,  of  most  remarkable  beauty,  we  have  now  in  bloom 
brought  from  Paris,  by  an  amateur,  last  autunm,  viz. ;  St. 
Margaret,  Iphigene,  and  Reine  de  Jour.  We  shall  fully  de- 
scribe them  in  our  next  number. 

Seedling  Camellias.  Our  collections  of  Camellias  axe 
likely  soon  to  be  augmented  by  some  remarkably  fine  seed- 
lings, of  American  origin.  In  addition  to  upwards  of  a  dozen 
superior  perfectly  double  varieties  which  we  have  produced, 
and  which  have  flowered  the  last  three  years,  several 
splendid  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  other  cultivators  of 
this  superb  flower.  Mr.  John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  informs 
us,  that  <'  he  hopes  to  show  us  before  long  some  seedling 
camellias  that  are  worth  having :  three  have  already  flow- 
ered and  more  buds  to  open,  descriptions  of  which  he  will 
give  us  hereafter."  This  was  under  date  of  February  8th, 
but  we  presume  the  difilculty  and  uncertainty  of  sending 
flowers  so  far  at  that  cold  season,  prevented  him  firom  doing 
as  he  had  intended.  We  trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Feast  will 
not  omit  to  send  a  correct  description  of  all  bis  fine  seedlings. 
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Mr.  Becar  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  also  raised  three  or  four 
fine  camellias :  and  Mr.  Hicks,  of  the  same  city,  one  of  great 
beauty.  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  New  York  city,  has  produced  a  su- 
perb white,  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  :  we  have  not  seen 
it,  but  understand  it  is  a  great  acquisition.  With  so  large  a 
number  produced  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  what 
may  we  not  anticipate  for  the  future,  when  a  much  greater 
number  of  seedlings  will  be  annually  raised  ! 

Cape  Gladioli.  Mr.  J.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  sent  us,  some 
time  since,  "  a  spike  of  flowers  of  a  bulbous  plant,  which 
he  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  it  grows  about 
three  feet  high,  and  emits  a  very  pleasant  odor  at  night.  As 
a  flowering  plant  he  prizes  it  highly,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  blossoms  which  it  produces  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter.  The  name  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
G^ladiolus  tristis  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  does  not 
grow  half  as  high."  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  species 
is  the  G.  tristis ;  as  the  specimens  corresponded  precisely 
with  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  It  is  free  flow- 
ering, and  a  desirable  winter  bulb. 

New  Ptramibal  German  Asters.  The  Pyramidal  German 
Asters,  are  of  recent  introduction  to  our  gardens,  and  are  a 
great  addition  to  this  showy  and  beautiful  class  of  annuals. 
Their  flowers  are  equally  as  double  and  well  formed  as  the 
old  kind,  but  instead  of  branching  off"  at  right  angles  like 
those,  the  lateral  stems  are  quite  erect,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  the  plants  form  regular  pyramids,  oi  plumes  of  flowers, 
a  single  one,  cut  ofi*  at  the  root,  being  in  itself  a  perfect 
bouquet.  The  variety  of  colors  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  old 
sort,  and  no  flower  garden  can  be  complete  without  a  bed  of 
this  new  and  splendid  kind. 

113.     Drymo^ia  crista^a  Miq,     Crested-calyx  Drymonia. 
( Gesneniced^. )    Guinea. 

A  hot  hoose  plant ;  frowlnc  one  foot  high ;  Tvith  straw-colored  flowera ;  appeartnc  in  rammer  \ 
coliiTated  In  peat  and  leaf  mould  ;  Increased  by  cutUtigs.    Flore  dea  Serrea,  1848.   PI.  390. 

A  very  pretty  gesneraceous  plant,  with   thick,   downy 
leaves,  of  dwarfish  habit,  throwing  out  from  the  main  stem 
numerous,  pendant  laterals,  and  producing  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  numerous  delicate  straw  colored  blossoms,  some- 
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what  resembling  an  achimenes,  and  blooming  at  the  same 
season.  It  will  probably  succeed  with  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  gesnerias,  and  will  form  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
summer  blooming  plants.     (Flore  des  SerreSj  September.) 

D.  punctata  is  now  just  coming  into  bloom  in  our  collec- 
tion, and  its  neat  straw  colored  flowers,  spotted  with  brown, 
render  it  a  pretty  ornament  of  the  warm  greenhouse. 

114.  EpfsCIA     Bl'COLOR     Hook.  TwO-COLORED     EpISCIA. 

( Gesneriicesd, )     New  Grenada. 

A  RreenhouM  plant ;  f  rowing  six  Inches  hijrh ;  with  white  and  violet  flowen ;  appearinc  la 
Bunimer  ■,  culiivated  in  loam,  peat  and  sand  ;  increased  by  odsets.   Flure  des  Serres.    1848.  pi.  398. 

"  A  pretty  addition  to  the  faunily  of  gesneraceous  plants, 
which  incontestably  contribute  so  much  to  the  decoration  of 
our  greenhouses.  Its  ample  velvety  foliage,  laid  open  to  the 
sun,  and  its  innumerable  white  flowers,  bordered  with  soft 
violet,  have  a  charming  effect."  It  is  quite  unlike  any  of 
our  present  known  gesneraceous  plants  :  and  its  introduction 
to  our  gardens  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of 
plants.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  was  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Purdie,  collector  for  the  royal  botanic  garden.  Its 
treatment  is  the  same  as  the  Achimenes  and  Gloxinias,  and  it 
is  increased  in  the  same  manner.    {Flore  des  Serres,  October.) 

115.  Ho^7A  BE'LLA  Hook.     Elegant   Hota.     (^clepiodo- 

cecB,)    Java. 

A  hot  house  plant ;  growinc  four  feet  high ;  with  white  and  crimson  flowen ;  appearinc  is 
spring  ;  cultivated  in  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  sand  ;  increased  by  cuttings.    Flore  des  Serres.    1648. 

pi.  399. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  neat  shrubby  plant,  with  fleshy  leaves 
of  the  size  of  the  broad-leaved  myrtle,  and  quite  as  deep 
green  and  glossy :  clothe  this  with  clusters  of  our  old  and 
well  known  wax  plant  (Hoya  camosa)  and  you  have  the 
Hoya  b^Ua — saving  that  the  flowers  have  a  bright  crimson 
star  in  the  centre,  which  gives  it  a  brilliancy  at  once  unique 
and  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been 
recently  introduced.  Dr.  Hooker  has  glowingly  described  its 
flowers,  as  "resembling  amethyst  set  in  frosted  silver." 
Every  body  admires  the  wax-plant,  so  called,  but  its  long 
rambling  shoots,  and  its  dingy  yellow  foliage,  render  it  at- 
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tractive  only  when  in  bloom.  H.  b^lla,  on  the  contrary,  has 
a  shrubby  habit,  and  deep  green  foliage,  and  even  when  out 
of  flower  it  must  be  a  neat  plant.  It  requires  a  warmer  sit- 
uation than  the  Hoya  carnosa,  and  a  light  soil,  composed  of 
leaf  mould,  peat,  and  sand.     (Flore  des  Serres,  October.) 

116.  Syphoca'mptlus   glandulo^sus   Hook.     Glandulous 
LEAVED  Syphocampylus.     ( LoAc/iacesB. )    New  Grenada. 

A  greenhouse  plant ;  f  rowtnc  two  tbet  h\gh  i  with  crlroaon  flowen  \  appearinc  in  tprinc  ;  culti- 
vated in  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  ;  increaMd  by  cuiUngs.    Flore  dee  8errea.   i94a    PI.  401. 

"  A  beautiful  carriage,  ample  foliage,  and  large  rose  colored 
flowers  distinguish  this  plant,  and  recommend  its  addition  to 
all  choice  collections."  It  is  of  easy  cultivation.  Turn  the 
plants  out  into  the  open  ground,  in  a  good  soil,  in  June,  pot 
them  in  September,  and  place  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  bloom  all  the  spring.     (Flore  des  Serres,  October.) 

117.  Clematis   indivi^a   loba^a  Hook.     Lobed^eaved 
CLEMATIS.     (RanunculacecB.)    New  Zealand. 

A  dlmbln;  greenhouie  plant ;  growing  ten  feet  hish  ( with  white  flowers ;  appearinc  In  aummer : 
euItiYatetlpn  good  rich  Mil ;  IncreaMd  by  cutiinga.    Flore  dea  Serrei.    IMS.    PI.  403. 

An  elegant  greenhouse  clematis,  with  the  habit  of  C. 
smilacifolia,  growing  very  rapidly,  with  dull  green,  deeply 
cut  foliage,  and  clothed  with  numerous  axillary  clusters  of 
very  large  pure  white  flowers,  (measuring  three  inches  in 
diameter)  having  long  bright  yellow  stamens.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds,  received  at  Kew,  and  flowered  in  1849,  in  the 
royal  botanic  garden.  It  is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  our 
limited  number  of  handsome  climbing  greenhouse  plants. 
(Flore  des  Serres,  October.) 

118.  Imp  ALIENS    renews   Wight.      Creeping    Bals  amine. 

( BalsaminacecB. )     Ceylon. 

A  gre enhouie  climber ;  growing  kix  leet  high ;  with  yellow  flowen ;  cultivated  in  loam  and 
leaf  mould ;  increased  by  cuttings.    Flore  des  Serrea.    1848.    PI.  403. 

A  curious  and  ornamental  species  of  the  balsamine,  with  a 
running  habit,  very  small  foliage,  and  exceedingly  large  yel- 
low flowers,  shaded  with  orange.  It  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  common  garden  balsams:  the  plants 
should  be  preserved  over  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
early  in  June  turned  out  into  a  good  rich  soil  in  the  border. 
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They  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  if  trained  up  to  a  pole  or 
over  a  trellis,  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  all  sum- 
mer. It  will  be  a  fine  companion  to  the  nasturtiums,  cobseas, 
ipomaeas,  &c.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  (Flore 
des  Serres^  October.) 

119.       Zauschne^ria     califo'rniga     PresL     Californian 
Zauschneria.     [CEnotheracece,)     California. 

a  creenhoate  plnnt ;  growinf  two  feet  hish.  with  crimion  acarlet  flowers ;  appearinc  all  nnn- 
mer ;  caldvated  In  loam  and  leaf  mouid ;  iDcrea«ed  by  cutUnga  aiid  aeeds.    Flurtf  dea  8enes« 

1848.    PI.  4U4. 

A  California  plant,  found  near  Monterey,  by  Mr.  Hartweg, 
who  sent  home  seeds  in  1847,  and  it  flowered  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  the  same  year.  It  has  been 
highly  praised  both  as  a  greenhouse  and  summer  bedding 
plant,  vieing  in  beauty  with  the  fuchsias,  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely all  summer.  It  has  a  neat  upright  habit,  with  small 
linear  foliage,  and  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  springs  a  long 
ttubular,  scarlet  flower,  with  numerous  projecting  stamens, 
and  a  prominent  stigma,  each  of  the  color  of  the  flower. 
For  brilliancy  of  effect,  it  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
jdant.     It  is  of  easy  cultivation.    {Flore  des  Serres^  October.) 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Abfioet. 

R^ARE  CoIIIFERJ:  and  LcPROVEMfilfTS  IN  THE  CaIRNIEB,  AT  PERTH- 
SHIRE, Scotland.  (Continued  from  our  volume  for  1849,  XV,  p.  550.) 
[We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  there  is  so  great  an  interest  manifested  by 
our  cultwatOEB,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Conifene,  and  that  the  other  portions 
of  this  excellent  article,  which  we  copied  into  our  last  volume,  have  been  so 
generally  read.  The  probability  that  most  of  the  species  which  have  proved 
hardy  in  Scotland,  will  be  so  here,  renders  the  information  it  contains,  of 
much  value.  We  shall  continue  it  hereailer,  as  it  reaches  us  in  the  Journal 
of  HorHcuUurt. — ^Ed.] 
Of  the  section,  Picea  or  Silver  JV,  there  may  be  noticed — 
Picea  WMiana  of  Loudon. — ^This  is  a  Hymmalajran  species  of  the  first 
order,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  whole  section  Picea.  Found  be- 
tween 30°  and  32°  of  N.  lat,  in  the  western  range  of  the  Himmalaya,  at  an 
elevation  of  fix)m  6500  to  10,000  feet  It  attains  a  height  of  from  80  to  90 
feet,  with  a  girth  of  about  12  feet,  throwing  its  vigorous  horizontal  branches 
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in  massive  irregular  whorls  a  great  way  from  the  tnmk,  which  more  than  its 
lofty  stature  render  it  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  the  Himmalayan 
forests.  Nor  is  the  general  effect  lessened  by  the  depth  of  its  robust  dark- 
green  foliage,  which  invests  it  with  an  air  of  gloom,  but  of  a  gloom  that 
passes  into  grandeur,  as  the  Alpine  breeze  attains  sufficient  force  to  throw 
up  the  thickly  clad  boughs,  all  sparkling  as  with  silver  on  the  under  side. 
The  tree  bears  purple  cones,  which  are  said  to  yield  a  dye  of  the  same 
color,  while  its  wood  equals  in  perfume  and  in  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  that 
of  the  Jumperua  Bermudiarui,  or  pencil  wood.  Though  found  at  so  great  an 
altitude,  great  complaints  have  reaches  us  of  its  having  suffered  much  in 
England,  from  spring  frosts.  Better  hopes  have  been  formed  of  it  in  Scot- 
land. Nor  have  these  been  disappointed  at  the  Caimies.  It  succeeds,  nay, 
thrives  here.  The  young  trees  are  vigorous,  with  summer  shoots,  the  leader 
perfect,  and  the  growth  upward,  not  running  away  into  laterals  merely,  as  it 
is  sometimes  seen.  It  should  be  tried  on  a  dry  boUanij  where  its  young 
wood  is  likely  to  get  matured,  its  besetting  infirmity  being  its  liability  to 
injmy  by  early  winter  or  late  spring  frosts.  It  seems  to  do  best,  with  Mr. 
Patton,  on  a  north  exposure,  where  these  evils  are  lees  likely  to  ensue.  The 
seeds  axe  frequently  obtained  from  Upper  India,  under  the  name  ofPtcea 
tpedabiUs.  Lindley  has  classed  it  as  an  ^hies^  A,  fVebbianOj  whom  End- 
Hcher  follows.  Others  have  it  Pinus  Webbiana,  But  Loudon  is  generally 
followed,  in  classing  it  as  a  Piceo,  P.  Webbianiu  The  native  name  is  CkU- 
rmt. 

Picea  Pindrow  of  Loudon,  is  another  Himmalayan  kind,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  to  9500  feet  It  attains  a  height  of  80  to  100  feet,  of  the 
fairest  form  and  straightest  growth.  It  is  grown,  too,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sutledge,  as  an  indispensable  concomitant  of  the  vine  culture.  It  offers  to 
realize  here,  the  high  character  assigned  to  it  for  beauty,  in  its  native  hills. 
While  Loudon  classes  it  among  the  Picecu,  Endlicher  sets  it  down  as  an 
MieSj  A»  PindrwDy  others  as  a  Pinus,  and  Wallich  as  a  Taxus,  T,  Lamber- 
Hana.    Found  to  be  quite  hardy  at  the  Caimies. 

Picea  CtphaUmica  of  Loudon. — Found  at  the  height  of  5000  feet,  on  the 
Black  Mountain  of  Cephalonia,  Mount  Enos  of  the  ancients.  This  beautifU 
silver  fir  is  not  unworthy  of  its  classic  birth-place.  A  tree  of  not  more  than 
60  feet,  it  is  eminently  distinct  from  all  others  of  this  section,  by  its  assum- 
ing the  bfoad  spreading  habit  and  outline  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  by 
its  assimilating  in  the  general  aspect  of  its  foliage,  to  the  beautiful  Aurica- 
ria  BraxUienna,  over  which,  however,  it  has  this  advantage,  in  its  proved 
hardihood.  It  is  variously  classed  as  Pinua,  Abies,  and  Picea;  Loudon, 
who  held  it  in  high  estimation,  having  it  under  the  two  last  classes.  It  is 
the  Abies  tax\fol%a  of  one,  and  the  Abies  Luscombiana  of  another  of  his 
works ;  while  with  all  others  it  is  either  Picea,  Abies,  or  Pinus  Cq)halonic€U 

Picea  PichLa  of  Loudon. — The  Pitch  silver  fir.  This,  in  its  native  forests, 
cm  Siberian  and  Altaian  hills,  is  a  remarkable  tree,  yet,  though  one  of  the 
dwarfest  of  its  section,  it  is  for  its  perfect  hardihood  a  valuable  kind.  Some 
authorities  question  the  claims  upheld  for  this  tree  to  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cks, holding  it  to  be  a  vcaid^  merely  of  the  common  P.  pecUnata,  the  whole 
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difference  they  assert,  being  in  the  price,  the  former  being  28.  a  plant,  the 
latter  28.  or  3s.  a  thousand,  a  conclusion  which  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently warranted.  It  is  also  variously  classed  as  Pinus^  •^bies^  and  Pitxa; 
Loudon  correctly  classifying  it  under  the  latter  description. 

Picea  J^TohUis  of  Loudon. — Found  in  extensive  forests  near  the  cataracts 
of  Columbia,  by  Douglas,  who  spent  some  weeks  in  woods  composed  en- 
tirely of  this  tree,  "  and,  day  by  day,"  he  sajrs,  "  I  could  not  cease  to  admire 
it"  Never,  certainly,  was  admiration  better  bestowed;  for,  among  the 
whole  range  of  Coniferous  trees,  the  lover  of  that  family  may  point  at  this 
superb  species,  as  combining  in  itself  all  that  is  majestic  in  form  and  stat- 
ure, beautiful  in  outline,  and  symmetrical  in  proportion.  Attaining  in  its 
native  forests,  the  stupendous  height  of  180  feet,  it  throws  off  at  equal  inter- 
vals, its  horizontal  branches,  in  whorls  of  such  uniform  order  and  arrange- 
ment, that  each  series  forms  a  beautiful  dense  circular  platform  of  die  deep- 
est verdure,  broader  at  the  base,  and  gradually  narrowing  their  radius  as 
they  ascend.  Neither  is  there  the  least  approach  to  stifiness  in  this  uni- 
formity. On  the  contrary,  from  the  fine  incurvature,  both  of  the  dense  fo- 
liage and  the  lateral  shoots,  imparting  a  feather-like  softness  to  the  branches, 
the  entire  tree  is  invested  with  a  grace  to  which  no  description  can  do  jus- 
tice. The  tree  here,  as  every  where,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  with  the  Deo- 
dar and  Douglas  Spruce,  should  be  the  first  aim  of  every  pine  grower  to 
possess.    As  it  is  one  of  the  newest,  plants  here  are  but  young. 

Picea  Grandis, — This  giant  of  his  race  luxiuiates  in  the  humid  valleys  of 
Northern  California,  attaining  there  the  magnificent  height  of  fit)m  170  to 
200  feet.  It  is  another  of  those  splendid  acquisitions  for  which  this  country 
is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  indefatigable,  but  ill-fated  Douglas,  who 
introduced  it  in  1831.  It  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  for  its  great  stature, 
than  for  the  rich  bright  verdure  of  its  foliage,  which  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  grandeur  of  its  general  aspect  Its  qualities,  as  a  timber  tree, 
are  unfortunately  held  in  less  estimation.  It  has  proved  here  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  and  the  young  trees  are  making  rapid  progress.  There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  tree  of  surpassing  beauty,  at  Dalquharran,  in  Ayrshire,  the  seat 
of  T.  F.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Dunure,  probably  the  largest  in  Scotland.  It  is 
likewise  variously  classed  as  Pinus,  Abies,  and  Picea — ^the  latter  being  Lou- 
don's classification,  is  now  universally  adopted. 

Picea  Pindrow  of  Loudon. — This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East,  occupying 
a  range  of  from  8000  to  9500  on  the  Himmalayan  Alps,  and  is  variously 
stated  as  reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet  A  beautiful  advanced 
specimen  of  this  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  the  trees  are  young,  but  vigorous.  Planted  in  1845,  about  3  or  4 
inches,  they  are  now  about  3  feet  high.  Don  apud  Royle  treats  of  this  tree 
in  glowing  terms: — "Arbor  formossissima  trunca  strictissimo,  ramis  veiti- 
cillads,  patentissimis,  dense  foliosis."  It  is,  in  point  of  picturesque  effect, 
behind  few  of  the  species.  Throwing  its  strong,  thickly  clad  branches  far 
from  the  trunk,  and  wide  apart,  it  presents  irresistible  charms  to  the  painter, 
and  the  lover  of  wild  untutored  Nature ;  and  hence  weU  suited  to  contrast 
with  the  forms  of  its  more  symmetrical  congeners.    Bat  with  the  very  high- 
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est  claims  in  this  particular,  its  extensive  ^fiowth  will  be  discouraged  by  the 
consideration  ot  its  alleged  unprofitableness  as  a  timber  tree— a  conclusion, 
probably,  too  hastily  arrived  at  There  is  some  confusion  between  this  tree 
and  P.  Khutrow  of  Royle  P.  (Smithiana  of  Lambert)  and  P.  Morinda,  inso- 
much so,  that  it  is  far  from  clear  that  they  are  not  all  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Picea  Hudsonii — ^This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Pinus  Hudsonica,  or 
Hudson's  Bay  Pine,  otherwise  Pinus  Banksiana.  Picea  Hudsonii  is  a  dwarf 
kind,  and  better  fitted  for  the  lawn  than  the  arboretum.  It  is  yet  new,  and 
rather  scarce — consequently  the  plants  here  are  young.    Hardy. 

Puxa  P.  fhutrii  of  Loudon,  is  another  dwarf  kind,  Endlicher  rating  it 
as  attaining  only  10  feet  This  is  under  the  marL  It  is  a  much-branched, 
compact  growing  kind,  and  likewise  well  adapted  for  a  lawn.  Found  on  the 
higher  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  hardy. 

Pkea  pinsapo, — ^This  is  a  beautiful  kind,  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  assum- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  the  Picta  halacama,  attaining  a  height  of  from  60 
to  70  feet  It  is  a  handsome,  though  a  very  slow  growing,  species— qual- 
ities which  may  recommend  it  more  as  an  ornament  for  a  lawn,  than  as  a  tim- 
ber tree.    Hardy. 

I  cannot  close  this  section,  without  again  directing  attention  to  the  mag- 
nificent row  of  Pkea  halaamea  on  these  lands,  probably  unrivalled  in  Great 
Britain.  At  46  feet  of  height,  more  than  double  the  height  assigned  to  this 
species  by  Loudon,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  decay.  Already  far 
beyond  the  age  to  which  that  great  authority  restricted  this  sort,  the  contin- 
ued health  and  vigor  of  these  trees  promise  a  still  larger  growth,  and  a  still 
greater  longevity. 

There  are  here  also  a  great  many  other  species  in  this  section,  of  which, 
as  less  beautiful  and  novel,  I  have  made  no  mention ;  while  some  others  I 
have  already  alluded  to  as  falling  under  the  section  MieHneay  but  which  the 
weight  of  authority  would  class  among  the  Piceatt,  such  as  the  beautiful 
Mies,  or  rather  Pictatt  JVbnAnanitiaiia,  and  one  or  two  others,  as  to  whose 
claim  to  rank  in  this  division,  there  is  greater  room  to  doubt  The  two  sec- 
tions, it  must  be  allowed,  run  into  each  other  by  such  imperceptible  grada- 
tion, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rear  up  a  boundary  between  them,  and 
the  sooner  some  great  name  sets  about  doing  it  away  entirely,  the  better  for 
all  parties,  but  especially  the  often  perplexed  and  imposed  upon  grower  of 
this  most  beautiful  order. 

In  my  next  and  concluding  article,  I  will  dispose  of  the  section  CStprta- 
sinetB,  &c.,  and  lesser  divisions  of  this  all-interesting  family ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  a  brief  allusion  to  some  rare  and  weU  advanced  specimens  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  family,  grown  on  the  adjacent  estate  of  Glenal- 
mond,  the  property  of  James  Murray  Patton,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Patton 
of  the  Caimies. — (To  he  conHnued) 

On  Growing  Fuchsias  as  Show  Puints. — ^If  properly  treated,  fuchsias 
can  be  had  in  good  condition  for  showing,  in  September,  as  well  as  at  any  time 
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during  the  whole  season.  My  nK>de  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — ^Abont  the 
first  of  August  I  go  over  my  old  plants  and  select  cuttings,  making  choice 
of  fine,  short-jointed  healthy  shoots,  the  whole  cutting  not  to  exceed  two 
inches  long ;  I  then  take  as  many  three-inch  pots  as  I  have  cuttings,  and  fill 
them  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  well  mixed 
together,  and  place  a  cutting  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  This  is  a  iar  better 
system  than  striking  a  number  of  them  in  a  large  pot,  and  potting  them  off 
afler  they  are  struck ;  in  fact,  I  would  recommend  the  single  pot  system  for 
all  plants,  to  be  grown  for  fine  specimens ;  it  prevents  any  check  they  may 
receive  in  potting  off;  this  check  may  appear  trifling  to  some,  but  it  has  its 
own  effects  on  the  fiichsia,  which  should  never  receive  the  least  check  at 
any  stage  of  its  growth,  neither  should  it  get  too  much  excitement,  but  be 
grown  slowly.  After  the  cuttings  have  been  placed  in  the  pots,  the  best 
way  to  insure  their  striking,  is  to  place  them  on  a  dung-bed,  in  which  there 
is  moderate  heat ;  here  they  will  strike  fireely.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade 
them  with  a  mat,  during  sunshine,  till  they  are  properly  established,  when 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  but 
they  should  be  carefully  covered  during  heavy  rains  and  cutting  winds, 
either  of  which  would  injure  them.  They  must  be  watered  fireely  overhead, 
night  and  morning,  with  soft  rain  water,  and  no  other  kind  of  water  should 
be  used  during  the  whole  growth  of  the  fiichsia,  as  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  any  liquid  manure.  After  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  it  will  be  time  to  shift  them  into  six-inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  If  the  peat  is  not  sandy,  it 
should  be  well  mixed  with  silver  sand ;  and  the  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
as  these  are  the  pots  they  will  have  to  stand  the  winter  in.  Before  removing 
them  to  the  fiume,  clear  away  the  dung,  and  place  the  firame  on  the  ground ; 
place  some  deals  at  a  convenient  height,  as  a  temporary  stage,  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass ;  continue  the  same  treatment  as  before,  till  the  firat  appear- 
ance of  frost,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  with  mats,  during  the 
night ;  and  before  the  severe  weather  of  winter  sets  in,  place  a  good  lining 
of  straw,  about  one  foot  thick,  round  the  outside  of  the  frame,  cover  it 
neatly  with  spruce  branches,  to  keep  it  from  blowing  about  with  the  wind, 
and,  in  severe  frost,  place  a  good  covering  of  straw  below  the  mats ;  if  this 
covering  is  well  attended  to,  the  plants  will  suffer  little  fixxm  the  winter,  and 
will  be  in  better  health  than  under  the  protection  of  fire-heat;  water  them 
pretty  freely  during  the  whole  winter,  and  expose  them  to  the  open  air  cm 
every  favorable  occasion.  By  the  first  of  March  they  will  be  growing  freely, 
and  if  their  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  it  is  time  for  another  shift  into  nine-inch 
pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  The  young  roots  should  be  care- 
fully protected  from  injury.  The  plants  will  now  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
large  pit  or  frame,  that  can  be  well  ventilated  at  back  and  front,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  fVee  circulation  of  air  among  the  plants.  They  should  be  kept  at  a 
good  distance  from  each  other,  and  bricks  should  be  placed  below  them,  to 
raise  them  near  tlie  glass ;  the  bricks  may  be  removed,  one  by  one,  as  the 
leading  shoots  come  too  near  the  glass ;  strong  growing  shoots  should  be 
topped  or  pinched  ofi^  and  any  that  may  incline  to  cross  the  others,  should 
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be  regulated ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  turn  them  every  day  to  keep  them  from 
growing  one-sided,  and  water  should  be  freely  applied  overhead,  by  means 
of  a  fine  rose.  When  the  weather  is  favorable,  they  should  have  the  fnll  en- 
joyment of  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
again,  which  will  be  about  the  month  of  May,  they  should  be  shifted  into 
twelve-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before.  Great  care  of  the 
roots  will  now  be  necessary,  for  any  injury  they  might  receive  at  this  time, 
would  be  apt  to  throw  them  into  flower.  The  number  required  for  showing, 
(the  best,  of  course,)  should  be  selected,  and  when  the  weather  is  very  hot, 
and  during  strong  sun-shine,  they  must  be  shaded-in  with  gauze  cloth,  such 
as  is  used  for  shading  greenhouses.  Any  flower  bud  that  may  appear,  must 
be  nipped,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  plants  have  attained  then*  ftdl  size.  By 
the  end  of  June  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots  again,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  shift  them  once  more  into  pots  one  size  larger,  to  keep  them 
growing  a  little  longer,  for  whenever  they  are  pot-bound  they  get  into 
flower.  About  the  second  week  in  August,  place  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
to  flower,  and  If  the  greenhouse  is  provided  with  a  shade,  they  will  be  in 
good  condition  for  showing  by  the  18th  September. — A  Scotch  Journey- 
MAN. — [If  any  one  wish  to  follow  this  practice,  they  may  do  so  with  great 
certainty  as  to  the  result,  such  is  the  clear  descriptive  style  of  our  young 
correspondent ;  but  we  should  now  like  him  to  show  us,  with  equal  clear- 
ness, wherein  consists  the  advantage  of  this  protracted,  and  necessarily  ex- 
pensive system,  over  the  ordinary  one  of  cutting  the  plants  down  and  grow- 
ing them  from  the  root,  commencing  in  March  or  ApriL  Because,  by  this 
]dan,  plants  5  or  6  feet  high,  may  be  in  flower  long  before  the  time  speci- 
fied by  **A  Scotch  Journeyman,*'  although  the  period  occupied  in  their 
growth  is  less  than  half  the  time  which  his  system  requires. — ( Gard,  Jovar., 
p.  84,  1850.) 

Oiv  THE  Culture  of  Begonias. — ^In  your  Journal  of  the  19th,  I  observe 
an  article  on  the  culture  of  begonias,  on  which  I  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent,  when  he  says,  spring-struck  cut- 
tings of  begonia  nitida  are  now  handsome  flowering  plants.  If  he  keeps 
them,  his  spring-struck  cuttings,  stopped  back  now  and  then,  will  make  nice 
plants  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  but  not  handsome  flowering  plants.  I  have 
found  it  to  take  two  years  at  least,  before  they  can  be  termed  flowering 
I^ants.  It  is  not  my  way,  to  force  them  into  lanky,  bare  stems,  and  leaves  a 
mile  apart ;  they  will  be  fiir  more  graceful  and  beautifiil,  with  the  same 
somber  of  leaves  and  branches  and  flowers,  in  one-third  of  the  usual  space. 
I  do  not  say  plants  should  be  stunted,  but,  I  say  the  skill  of  the  gardener  is 
shown  in  producing  a  plant  of  the  best  form  that  it  can  be  grown — richness 
in  foliage  can  never  be  attained  when  the  number  of  leaves  that  should  oc- 
cupy a  fix)t,  are  stretched  out  to  a  yard,  and  when  the  quantity  of  bloom 
that  should  grace  a  specimen  of  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  are  sprinkled  over 
two  yards  of  half-naked  stalks;  therefore,'  slow  growth  is  what  I  recom- 
mend. This  slow  growth  can  be  attained  by  omitting  part  of  the  exciting 
compost,  keeping  lower  temperature,  especially  at  night,  and  giving  plenty 
of  air  whenever  it  can  be  done  safely.    By  this  practice,  in  two  years,  cut- 
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tings  of  begonia  nitida  will  make  nice  flowering  plants.  Begonia  floribanda 
is  a  most  excellent  plant  for  flowering  through  the  winter ;  R  insignia  is  a 
splendid  thing,  and  nearly  as  good  as  floribunda;  B.  manicata  is  also  a 
beautiful  thing ;  B.  fuchsioides,  although  not  so  good  as  some  of  the  others, 
its  scarlet  flowers  look  well,  and  the  plant  also,  when  it  is  grown  dwarf  and 
bushy.  B.  albo-coccinea  is  really  a  splendid  little  plant,  and  ought  to  be  in 
every  collection ;  it  is  almost  a  permanent  flowering  thing — it  is  in  flower 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  These  plants  can  be  grown  well  in  a  mix- 
ture of  rotted  turf,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand.  I  quite  agree  with  your  cot- 
respondent,  that  the  night  temperature  should  be  lower  than  is  usually  given 
to  stove  plants ;  also,  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  crossing  and  pro- 
ducing interesting  varieties. — (lb,  p.  84,  1850.) 

Forcing  Flowers. — Having  read  Mr.  Ford's  letter  of  the  12th  of  Janua- 
ry, also  your  own  remarks  on  early  flower-forcing,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  if  gar- 
deners would,  (through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,)  communicate  to  each 
other  their  experience  on  that  subject,  it  would,  doubtless,  prove  as  interest- 
ing to  many  of  your  readers,  as  the  discussion  on  bedding-out  plants  in  the 
flower-g2\f  den,  has  done.  And  as  the  producing  of  cut  flowers  in  winter,  is 
a  subject  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  considerable  share  of  my  attention  to,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  things  I  find  most 
useful  for  that  purpose,  my  method  of  treatment,  &C.,  hoping  that  some  of 
your  more  able  contributors  will  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject.  I  will 
begin  with  the  rose,  the  universally-acknowledged  queen  of  flowers,  and 
few  plants  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing,  providing,  always, 
that  they  are  well  established  in  then*  pots,  in  suitable  soil,  &c.  With  the 
tea-scented  varieties,  (on  which  I  principally  depend  for  midwinter  supply,) 
my  practice  is  to  keep  them  plunged  in  cinder-ashes,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  during  the  summer  months,  pinching  out  the  flower  buds  whenever 
they  appear,  until  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  then  put  them  into  a 
light  forcing-house,  keeping  them  pretty  near  to  the  glass,  and  in  a  night 
temperature  not  under  50  degrees,  giving  air  during  the  day,  when  the 
weather  permits,  stimulating  them  with  weak  liquid  manpre.  By  this  treat- 
ment, I  generally  induce  them  to  produce  blooms,  more  or  less  abundantly, 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months.  With  the  hybrid  perpetual  and 
Provence  roses,  early  blooms  are  more  difficult  to  produce.  I,  this  season, 
introduced  a  quantity  of  these  varieties  into  a  moderate  heat,  about  the  15tfa 
of  November,  and  the  first  blooms  were  cut  on  the  21st  of  the  present 
month  (January.)  The  Provence,  or  common  cabbage-roses,  will  not  ex- 
pand before  the  first  week  in  February.  I  may  further  add,  that  the  latter 
have  been  forced  every  winter  for  the  last  four  years.  Hardly  second  to 
the  rose,  in  point  of  request  with  me,  is  the  Anna  Boleyn  pink,  which  I  find 
possible  to  have  in  flower  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  by  pursuing  the  fol- 
lowing system : — I  layer  them  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  carnations  are  generally  increased ;  when  well  rooted,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  they  are  cut  firom  the  stools,  and  planted  in  rows,  on  a 
sheltered  border.  About  the  end  of  March  following,  they  are  potted  into 
eight-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  north  border;  whenever  they  show  flower, 
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the  bud  is  earefblly  pinched  oat ;  sometimee  this  operatioo  required  to  be  re- 
peated. About  the  beginning  of  October  they  are  placed  on  shelves,  close 
to  the  glass,  in  a  light  greenhouse  or  yinery,  and  by  giving  a  little  heat,  as 
the  season  advances,  they  generally  produce  blooms  until  Christmas. 
These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  retarded  plants,  not  forced.;  and  to  succeed 
them,  are  in  readiness  five  or  six  hundred  plants,  in  six-inch  pots,  prepared 
as  follows : — ^Plants  that  had  been  forced  the  preceding  winter,  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  immediately  layered.  The 
layers  are  generally  well  rooted  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August, 
when  they  are  at  once  put  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  when  established, 
l9>eTaUy  supplied  with  water.  Two  hundred  plants,  so  treated,  were  pot 
into  the  forcing-house,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Provence  roses,  (15th  No- 
vember,) and  blooms  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  a  day  or  two,  or  about  the  first  of 
Febniary.  I  intended  to  notice  a  few  more  winter  flowering  plants,  but 
must  defer  doing  so  for  the  present — ^HAWTHORir.  [A  veiy  good  and  prac- 
tically-usefiil  paper.  We  should  like  much  to  hear  about  the  other  things 
ailaded  to.]--(iU;  p.  84, 1850.) 

PoT-cuLTuaE  OF  ViWKS. — Notwithstanding  the  many  usefol  articles,  frran 
time  to  time,  (on  the  pot-culture  of  the  vine,)  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  I  have  to  trouble  you  by  asking  a  few  questions,  trusting  you  will» 
fiom  your  own  practical  experience,  give  your  ideas  through  the  Journals 
The  vines  I  mean  to  force  this  year,  are  two  years  from  the  eye.  I  grew 
them  last  year  in  poti,  known  by  the  name  of  No.  1, 15  by  16  inches.  The 
compost  and  manner  of  potting,  were  as  follows : — ^The  compost  was  equal 
parts  t(^>-spit  from  an  old  pasture,  (rather  light,)  and  vegetable  mould,  with 
an  admixture  of  broken  bricks,  four  inches  of  which  were  placed  as  drain- 
age at  the  bottom,  with  one  inch  of  raw  broken  bones  on  the  top,  over  which 
was  placed  a  thin  circular-cut  turf.  The  mould  and  the  plant  were  then  in- 
setted, after  riiakiag  and  loosening  the  roots,  the  latter  being  carefully 
spread.  I  may  mention  here,  that  I  used  every  precaution  in  placing  the 
drainage,  to  prevent  the  roots  getting  through.  The  plants  were  trained  to 
one  rod,  which  I  allowed  to  grow  to  about  seven  feet,  and  then  stopped 
them ;  and  they  are  fine,  firm,  short-jointed  rods.  But  I  found,  on  turning 
diem  out  for  the  winter,  they  were  all  more  or  less  rooted  through  the  pots 
in  the  mould  in  which  they  were  plunged.  I  shall  now  describe  the  pit, 
tkef  were  and  are  to  be  grown  in.  It  is  16  feet  by  17,  with  span  roof,  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  heated  by  water,  in  tanks  SU  feet  wide  on  each  side, 
and  2  feet  passage  in  the  centre.  The  tanks  are  covered  with  slate  flags 
en  inch  thick,  on  which  6  inches  of  rubble  stones  are  laid,  covered  by  thin- 
cot  tor^  on  which  I  used  to  grow  melons.  The  vines  will  be  trained  up  the 
rafters.  First  query  is.  What  length  of  shoot  should  I  leave,  and  how  numy 
bods  or  eyes  should  be  left?  Should  I  shift  the  plants  into  new  compost? 
Is  the  compost  a  right  sari  ?  Or,  would  it  be  better  to  have  two  troughs  of 
_wood,  made  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  wide  enough  to  hold  the  pots,. 
and  filled  with  compost,  and  give  a  fresh  top-dressing,  allowing  the  roots  to- 
get  through  into  the  troughs  at  will?  Would  it  be  better,  that  the  part  of 
the  tank  unoccupied  by  the  troo^,  should  be  stripped  of  the  tnr^  and  the 
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rabble  stones  laid  bare,  or  covered  with  moss,  to  give  more  atmosplieric 
heat,  and  gentle  steaming  when  water  is  applied  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
fair  crop  by  pot  culture  ?  Your  answer  and  opinion  will,  sir,  oblige  yoor 
humble  and  obedient  servant,    Jambs  MacLeaic. 

According  to  my  experience  in  growing  pot  vines,  Mr.  MacLean's  man- 
agement of  his  is  correct,  both  in  the  potting,  the  compost  used,  and  the  kind 
of  pit  they  are  intended  to  be  fruited  in.  I  have  alwajrs  succeeded  best  with 
young  vines,  say  two  years  fiom  the  eye,  in  put-culture.  The  compost  I 
used,  was  the  turf  from  a  magnesian  limestone  rock,  without  manure  of  any 
kind.  The  size  of  the  pot  the  same  as  Mr.  MacLean's.  I  pnme  the  canes 
back  to  about  4  feet,  according  to  strength,  and  having  ptdnied  them  with 
the  lime  and  sulphur  mbcturty  bend  them  circularly,  tying  the  point  of  the 
cane  to  a  stake ;  this  makes  them  break  more  regularly,  and  they  can  be 
tied  to  the  rafters  afterwards.  I  never  leave  more  than  six  or  ei^t  bimches 
on  a  plant,  so  as  to  have  the  bunches  and  berries  fine.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion Mr.  MacLean's  vines  will  not  suffer  from  their  roots  having  grown 
through  the  pots  into  the  mould  where  they  were  plunged,  if  they  have 
filled  the  pots  well  with  young  roots,  and  have  had  a  good  rest  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  a  cold  house.  It  is  a  great  error  in  forcing  vines  too  soon,  if  finey 
have  not  been  habitually  prepared  for  it  Mr.  MacLean's  first  query  is — 
*'  What  is  the  length  of  cane  to  be  left,  and  how  many  eyes  ?*  I  should 
leave  the  canes  4  feet  long,  and  disbud  all  the  smallest  eyes  after  they  break, 
leaving  about  eight  bunches  on.  I  should  not  shift  the  plants  into  new  com- 
post, as  I  never  found  any  advantage  in  diiturbing  the  ball  of  a  young  vine 
when  it  was  intended  for  fruiting :  they  do  best  in  the  pots  where  they  have 
been  grown  all  smnmer,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  small  pot  will  produce 
two  or  three  bunches  of  grapes,  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  they  make  plen^ 
of  fibres  in  it  I  have  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  MacLean  did  not  want  his  pit  for 
anything  else,  that  his  young  vines  would  do  well  in  the  two  wooden 
troughs,  adding  a  top-dressing  of  chopped  turf,  and  letting  the  roots  wander 
at  pleasure.  He  might,  then,  leave  his  canes  6  feet  long,  and  leave  more 
bunches  on,  and  a  little  fresh  compost  added  eveiy  year,  would  keep  them 
in  full  bearing.  The  part  of  the  tank  unoccupied  by  the  troughs,  if  cofv- 
ered  with  moss,  would  facilitate  the  escape  of  heat  and  evi^xxration.  I  have 
grown  a  fair  crop  by  pot-culture ;  but  where  vines  can  be  planted  permer 
nently  in  the  borders,  and  in  a  suitable  house,  I  do  not  see  any  utility  in  it, 
except  for  a  few  very  early  ones  in  March,  for  a  succession.  Besides^  to 
succeed  well  with  grapes  in  pots,  a  fresh  supply  must  be  got  ready  every 
year,  as  they  rarely  do  well  after  one  year's  forcing.  To  an  amateur  or 
gardener,  who  has,  perhaps,  one  house  or  pit  only,  and  has  to  grow  different 
kinds  of  plants,  vines  in  pots,  if  well  managed,  would  be  a  source  of  great 
gratification  to  them,  and  amply  repay  for  all  the  care  taken  in  their  culti- 
vation.—W.  TlLLERT.— (/d,  p.  85, 1850.) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Achimenes. — My  mode  of  cultivating  the  dif- 
ferent species,  is  as  foUows : — As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  they  are 
placed  under  cover,  in  some  convenient  corner,  and  watered  two  or  three 
times,  with  a  view  to  aid  the  swelling  of  the  tubers ;  for  they  grow  far  some 
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time  after  they  have  done  blossoming.  They  are  then  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry,  previously  to  being  cut  down ;  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and 
piled  up  one  above  the  other,  in  any  snug  comer,  below  a  stage ;  but  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  35^ ;  40^  minimum  would 
be  safer.  They  winter  better  in  the  pots  they  were  flowered  in,  than  if 
taken  out  and  placed  in  drawers,  as,  under  such  circumstances,  they  are 
apt  to  rot 

With  a  view  to  keep  up  the  best  series  of  successions,  the  first  batch  of 
tubers  should  be  started  in  the  beginning  of  February,  the  second,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  third,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  at  any  time 
between  these  periods,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  if  excited  later  than 
this,  they  would  do  little  service  to  the  amateur  who  has  not  the  assistance 
of  a  stove. 

The  tubers  (before  starting  them)  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  flowered,  placed  in  small  shallow  pans,  with  a  little  fine 
earth  about  them,  and  transferred  to  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  in  which  a 
temperature  of  between  70°  and  80°  is  kept  up.  But  if  a  heat  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  60°,  with  rather  an  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  will  suit  them  equally  well.  Move  the  plants  firom  the  pans  in 
which  they  were  excited,  when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  and  put 
them  into  their  flowering  pots  at  once.  In  doing  this,  the  requisite  number 
of  tubers  is  placed  at  equaJ  distances  over  the  pot — ^five  is  the  number  we 
employ  for  a  wide  mouthed  6-inch  pot:  we  prefer  this  pot  to  the  more  up- 
right kind,  for  it  contains  a  greater  surface,  and  the  roots  of  Achimenes  run 
rather  shallow.  For  growing  fine  specimens,  pans  should  be  used  a  foot 
over,  and  6  inches  deep,  ten  plants  being  employed  to  fill  the  pan. 

The  soil  I  use  is  a  mixture  of  turfy-loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  well-de- 
composed cowdung  and  silver  sand,  all  in  rather  a  rough  state,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  drainage.  In  fillmg  the  pots,  I  place  the  rougher  soil  at  the 
bottom,  and  fill  up  with  the  finer.  The  plants  are  then  inserted,  with  their 
tubers,  an  inch  below  the  surface.  They  are  watered  with  a  little  chilled 
water,  (using  a  fine-rosed  pot)  to  settle  the  soil  about  their  roots.  Thus  pot- 
ted, they  are  again  placed  in  heat  (about  60°,)  with  rather  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat 

Tubers  excited  in  April,  and  after  that,  will  not  require  this  heat;  and 
even  those  first  started,  would  do  well  without  plunging,  but  I  find  them  to 
succeed  better  with  it  Where  a  stove  and  plunging  materials  cannot  be 
had,  a  dung  bed  frame,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  would  effect  the  same 
purpose,  with  this  precaution,  that  a  little  air  must  be  given  at  night,  in- 
creasing the  supply  by  day ;  and  in  bright  weather  the  plants  will  require 
shading,  or  the  action  of  the  sun  on  their  leaves,  when  covered  with  the  va- 
pour from  the  bed,  will  blotch  them,  which  would  spoil  then*  beauty.  In- 
deed, however  well  you  treat  them  afterwards,  all  of  them  like  a  little  shade, 
by  which  the  leaves  are  kept  more  healthy,  and  the  flowers  brighter,  and  the 
latter  hang  longer.  A  late  vinery,  or  a  greenhouse,  with  creepers  up  the 
rafters,  suits  them  very  weU. 

The  plants  should  be  stopped  back  when  they  have  grown  4  or  5  inches 
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in  heigiit;  this  causes  tiiem  to  break  freely,  and  makes  them  kmdiMnie.  I 
allow  grandiflora  to  grow  abont  9  mches  high,  before  I  stop  it;  this  prefents 
it  from  making  shoots,  but  it  has  the  tendency  of  producing  a  greater  abnn- 
dance  of  flowers,  and  when  a  pan  of  it  is  well  tied  out,  it  is  a  handsome  ob- 
ject I  stop  back  pedunculata  twice,  leaving  four  eyes  each  time  to  break 
from ;  and  I  shift  them  out  of  the  6-inch  pots  when  the  latter  beeoroes  pretty 
full  of  roots,  into  a  9-inch  size,  as  I  find  this  is  not  too  large  for  this  taiiety. 
In  this  way,  I  have  grown  pedunculata  with  fine  effect ;  its  flowers  being, 
in  my  opinion,  little  inferior  to  those  of  picta.  This  last  named  species 
seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  winter  culture ;  and  when  grown  in  a  radst 
stove,  the  foliage  puts  on  that  beautiful  marbling  idiich  makes  it  ^Lppen 
very  interesting. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  Achimenes  are  subject  to  mildew.  As  mmi 
as  you  see  it,  attack  it  with  sulphur  vivnm,  which  prevents  its  spreading. 
On  a  watchful  eye  after  this,  and  a  few  slight  fumigations,  depends  grsady 
the  success  of  the  cultivator.— (iMir.  of  HwL^  p.  219, 1850.) 


Akt.  n.    DwnuHc  Jstodo€$. 


Rhode  Islaitd  Horticultttral  Socibtt. — The  annual  meeting  of  tiiis 
Society  was  held  on  the  30th  of  January  last,  and  the  foUowing  gentlemen 
elected  officers,  for  the  current  year : — 

PrtsiderU — Stephen  H.  Smith. 

Vict  President — Alexander  Duncan. 

TVeastartr — Gilbert  Congdon. 

Cbmsponding  tSecretary — John  Kingsbury. 

Rtcord&ng  Secntcay — George  Thurber. 

Execuiivc  CamndUu — Stephen  H.  Smith,  ex  i^fficio;  John  J.  Stimscm, 
Chairman;  William  S.  Patten,  George  Thurber,  William  Megee  Snow, 
C.  B.  Manchester. 

CommUUe  on  FVuiis — ^Levi  C.  Eaton,  Chairman;  Stephen  H.  Smith, 
Owen  Mason,  George  R  Peck,  John  J.  Stimson,  Ellis  Pitcher,  Lewis 
Dexter. 

ComndtUe  on  FUvocn — George  Hunt,  Chairman ;  Richard  Dalglish,  Wil- 
liam Megee  Snow,  William  Nisbet,  William  H.  Dyer,  George  Anderson. 

ComamUu  on  VegdaJbUa — Adam  Anthony,  Chairman;  William  Viall, 
George  L.  Clarke. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  to  cooperate  with  them  in  holding  a 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  during  the  coming  autumn ;  and  William  S.  Patten 
and  George  B.  Peck  were  appointed  to  act  with  their  coomiittee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  fall  exhibition  for  1849,  is  published  in  the  Providence 
JoumaL    There  was  a  very  fine  dispky  of  firuits  of  various  kinds. 
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Hotet's  SsEDLiife  AS  ▲  FoEcme  Strawbeket. — ^At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticoltural  Society,  some  fine  specimens  of  strawber*- 
ries  were  exhibited,  from  the  garden  of  the  President,  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.,  com- 
prising the  following  varieties : — ^Hovey's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Boisf  s 
Early  May,  Keen's  Seedling,  Sciota  and  dishing.  Mr.  Daniels,  the  gar- 
dener, stated,  that  the  ''  British  Queen,  though  a  staminate  variety,  exhibits 
in  flavor  and  prolificness  a  decided  superiority  over  the  others,  and  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  forcing.  Hovey's  Seedling,  Eariy  May,  and 
Keen's  Seedling,  are  all  good  for  forcing.  The  Burr's  New  Pine  was  tried, 
but  did  not  succeed  well."  Mr.  Strong,  of  Brighton,  has  exhibited,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  present  spring,  some  excellent  specimens  of  Hovey's 
Seedling,  thus  proving  it  to  be  excellent  for  forcing. — Ed, 

CuiiToif  CouwTT  AeRicuLTURAL  SociETT,  N.  Y. — ^This  society,  re-or- 
ganized last  year,  holds  its  eighth  annual  exhibition  the  coming  fall,  at 
Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  and  offers  very  liberal  premiums  for  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, and  floricuhural  objects.  The  premiums  for  fruits,  are  principally 
books,  and  among  them,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  are  copies  of  the  FrwU  of 
J^mericd,  and  Magaxine  of  HorUadture,  The  premium  for  the  best  and  most 
extensive  collection  of  fruits,  is  a  complete  Volume,  of  12  Numbers,  of  the 
former  work.  As  Clinton  county  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  fruit,  we  do  not 
doubt,  should  the  season  be  favorable,  that  the  show  will  be  exceedingly 
interesting.    We  wish  the  society  every  success. 

American  Seedlino  Verbenas. — A  writer  in  the  Horticulturist,  states, 
that  **  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  most  of  our  Seedling  verbenas  are  not 
worthy  a  place  in  our  gardens."  Rather  a  wholesale  remark,  and  before 
asking  any  one  to  believe  it,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  stated  what  op- 
portunity the  writer  had  had  for  acquiring  so  much  information.  However,  he 
tells  his  means  of  knowing,  by  stating  that  the  best  ones  are,  J.  K.  Polk, 
Buisfs  Eclipse,  Boll's  Major  Ringgold,  and  Hogg's  Bicolor  Grandiflora, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  better.  White  Queen.  Of  sixteen  varieties  he 
has,  he  intends  to  throw  all  away  and  confine  himself  to  ten  alone,  includ- 
ing Defiance,  Anacreon,  Satellite,  and  Rosy  Mom,  which  he  considers  the 
best  in  the  country."  Now,  this  shows  that  the  writer  knows  nothing  about 
the  eooD  American  verbenas.  We  cultivate  fifty  named  varieties,  ex- 
clusive of  all  he  names,  some  of  which,  we  venture  to  assert,  are  superior 
to  any, — and,  we  belive,  the  greater  part, — that  have  been  imported.  Some 
of  these  are  Weld's  Susanna,  Barnes's  Exquisite,  Conner's  Eximia,  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry's  Henry  Clay,  Brunette,  and  our  own  Seedlings  Eclipse, 
Othello,  Suzette,  Gem,  Anne  Maria,  Eliza,  Apollo,  and  some  others;  as 
two-colored  sorts,  the  first  three  surpass  any  thing  fhnn  England,  and  as  a 
white,  nothing  has  been  seen  which  will  compare  in  purity  of  color  with  Su- 
zette. Robinson's  Defiance  we  have  only  seen  under  unfa.'orable  circum- 
stances, in  pot  cultivation ;  but,  as  to  Beauty  Supreme,  except  its  large  truss- 
es, it  is  inferior  to  half  of  the  fifty  varieties  we  have.  Eclipse  has  so  far  been 
the  best  scarlet  in  cultivation ;  but  Robinson's  Defiance  may  surpass  it  We, 
therefore,  advise  writers,  before  they  make  such  statements  as  we  have 
quoted,  to  obtain  some  of  the  best  American  Seedlings,  and  not  undertake 
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to  advise  amateais  to  throw  away  all  but  the  ten  klDds  he  names,  when  he 
has  only  seen  one-fifth  of  the  fine  varieties  which  have  been  raised. — Ed, 

Errata. — In  the  March  number,  the  following  typographical  enois 
were  made  in  Prof.  Russell's  article : — ^Page  98,  eighth  line,  for  then  read 
these:  Page  99,  eighth  line  fipom  bottom,  for  tictorum  read  tecUrum:  Page 
102,  near  the  middle,  for  DelUtm  read  DUUwCl  :  Page  103,  eleventh  line 
firom  bottom,  insert  tn,  between  ^*  found**  and  ^  large  ;**  Page  106,  sixteenth 
line  from  bottom,  for  spring  read  spiny. 


Art.  III.    Massachusdts  Horlieultural  SacUiy, 

Saturday,  Motrdi  16, 1850.  ExU&tfedL— From  W.  C.  Strong,  fine  Hovey's 
Seedling  strawberries,  and  plants  of  the  same,  in  pots,  with  fruit  From  £. 
Bums,  Keen's  Seedling  strawberries.  fVom  J.  Washburn,  fine  Easter 
Beurr^  Pears,  well  ripened,  and  handsomely  colored. 

Vegetables. — From  E.  Bums,  a  brace  of  Sion  House  cucumberB,  and 
new  potatoes. 

March  23.  An  adjoumed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  with  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Gen.  Dearborn,  enclosing  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society,  since  its  organization, — ^pre- 
pared for  publication  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  Transadioni.  The 
communication  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  the  Pres- 
ident, B.  V.  French,  and  C.  M.  Hovey. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  of  the  Grove,  IlL 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  requested  to  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  holding  a  semi-annual  exhibition  in  June. 

George  Yendell,  Charlestown,  was  admitted  a  member.  Adjoumed 
sine  die, 

EzUbiied, — Fruit:  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  of  the 
new  crop ;  also.  Black  St.  Michael  figs.  From  E.  Bums,  very  good  Keen's 
Seedling  strawberries. 

Vf.  (ACTABLE  8. — From  E.  Bums,  half  a  dozen  Allen's  Victory  cucumbers. 

Murch  30.  JSrWWted— Fruits:  From  John  Gordon,  fine  Easter  Beurr^ 
penrn.    From  E.  Burns,  fine  Keen's  Seedling  strawberries. 

Vegetables. — From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  each,  of  Barnes's  Man  of 
Kent,  Black  Spine,  Young  Champion,  and  another  variety ;  also,  a  small 
quantjty  of  Early  White  potatoes. 

April  6.  The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair.  [The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  not  having 
been  received,  will  be  given  in  our  next] 

ExhihU/ed, — Fruits  :  From  £.  Bums,  Keen's  Seedling  strawberries,  well 
ripened  and  of  high  flavor. 


\ 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOE  MAT. 
FRmT  DEFARTMElfT. 

Grapb  Vines  in  the  greenhouBe  or  vinery,  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  and 
will  require  rather  more  attention  than  last  month.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  discontinue  synng^gfar  the  9tamm.  If  the  finest  grapes  are 
wanted,  with  a  good  rich  bloom  upon  them,  never  syringe  alter  that  period. 
Many,  otherwise  beautiful  grapes,  are  spoiled  from  not  attending  to  this. 
While  the  vines  are  in  bloom,  and  until  the  fruit  is  all  set,  raise  the  temper- 
ature a  few  degrees ;  air  early  in  the  morning,  and  close  up  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  such  of  the  vines  as  are  shy  setters,  should  be  daily  shaken,  in 
order  to  dislodge  the  pollen :  by  attention  to  this,  an  even  crop  may  be  ob- 
tained on  all  kinds.  After  the  firuit  is  formed,  resort  to  a  very  free  watering 
of  the  paths  and  floors  of  the  house,  both  morning,  noon,  and  night,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  genial  and  moist  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  of 
die  size  of  small  peas,  thinning  should  be  commenced ;  this  should  be  done 
carefully,  so  as  to  retain  the  natural  form  of  the  bunch;  attend  also,  to 
shouldering  the  large  clusters.  Be  on  the  look  out  for  insects ;  and  if  the 
red  spider  appears,  fumigate  with  sulphur.  Plants  raised  fix)m  eyes  or  cut- 
tings, should  now  be  re-potted,  and  brought  forward  in  good  heat  The  last 
of  the  month  is  a  fine  time  for  planting  out  now  vines,  if  the  border  is  ready ; 
if  not,  it  may  be  dekyed  till  the  middle  of  June.  Vines  in  pots,  should  be 
abundantly  watered. 

Strawberrt  Beds  should  now  be  raked,  all  weeds  dug  out,  and  put  in 
<nder  for  the  season ;  if  the  vines  are  too  thick,  dig  undtr  all  the  superfluous 
plants ;  the  crop  will  be  better  than  to  have  the  beds  too  crowded. 

Fruit  Trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  grafted  now ;  those  budded  last  fidl, 
should  be  headed  o%  and  have  the  ties  loosened,  if  not  already  done. 

Fig  Trees  should  now  be  liberally  watered,  occasionaUy  using  liquid 
manure,  or  guano. 

Raspberry  PLAiiTATioifs  should  be  dug  and  put  in  order;  tie  the  canes 
up  to  strong  stakes,  and  head  off  the  tops  down  to  where  the  wood  is  stout 
and  well  ripened. 

Plum  Trees — as  soon  as  the  firuit  begins  to  form,  attend  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  curculio,  by  shaking  the  trees  eveiy  day ;  this  is  the  surest  way 
to  get  rid  of  these  depredatms. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

AififUAL  Flower  Seeds  will  now  require  to  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground ;  and  as  every  garden  should  have  a  liberal  quantity  of  them,  we 
name  a  few  of  the  most  showy  ones ;  referring  to  the  catalogues  for  a  gen- 
eral collection.  German  Asters ;  Larkspurs,  of  all  kinds ;  Stocks,  of  all 
kinds ;  Coreopsis,  the  several  sorts ;  Clarkias,  Candytufts,  Nemophilas,  Go- 
detias,  Dwarf  Convolvulus,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Portulacas,  Sweet  Peas,  Bal- 
,  Marigolds,  &c.   Make  the  earth  fine  where  the  seeds  are  planted,  and 
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do  not  cover  too  deep ;  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  sufficient  depth  far 
all,  except  the  Convolvulus  and  Sweet  Peas.  Larkspurs  should  be  [danted 
where  they  are  to  flower,  as  they  do  not  bear  removal  well. 

Ranunculuses,  planted  in  March,  will  now  be  coming  up,  and  should  be 
attended  to ;  as  soon  as  they  are  well  above  the  ground,  the  soil  around  die 
roots  should  be  made  rather  firm,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  dry- 
ing winds ;  the  beds  may  also  be  top-dressed  the  last  of  the  month,  with  an 
inch  of  very  old  cow  manure,  or  sand. 

Carn ATioifs  Aifn  PicoTEES,  wintered  in  frames,  may  now  be  planted 
out,  in  the  beds  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blossom.  Seedlings  of  this 
year  may  be  also  set  out. 

Chrtsanthemums  may  yet  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
cuttings. 

Gladioluses,  and  other  summer  bulbs,  may  now  be  planted  in  the  Gfem 
ground. 

Hollyhocks  may  now  be  transplanted  with  success. 

Japan  Lilies  should  be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  if  not  already 
done. 

Pansies  raised  in  frames,  may  now  be  transferred  to  beds  in  the  open 
ground. 

Heaths  may  be  now  removed  from  the  greenhouse  to  cold  ftames,  to 
harden  them  o%  preparatory  to  plunging,  or  planting  them  in  the  open 
ground. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  brou^t  iorwaid  in  fhunes,  and  planted  out  the  last 
of  the  month. 

AcHiMENSS  should  be  repotted. 

Fuchsias  will  need  a  sh^  into  larger  pots. 

Tea,  Bengal,  Noisette,  and  other  roses,  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders,  this  month. 

Camellias  will  now  have  nearly  finished  their  growth,  and  will  be  aettiiig 
their  flower  buds.  For  good  advice,  at  this  period,  see  a  most  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  a  previous  page. 

IxiAS,  AND  OTHER  Cape  Bulbs,  doue  bloomiug,  should  be  placed  away 
on  a  dry  shelf. 

Cyclamens  may  now  be  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame. 

PELARGomuMs  will  HOW  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water,  using  liquid  guano  occasionally.  Shade  them  while  in 
bloom,  and  they  will  retain  their  beauty  longer. 

Verbenas  may  be  planted  out  the  last  of  the  month. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  divided  and  reset 

Htdrangeas  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Hardt  Roses  should  now  be  pruned ;  head  in  all  the  Moss,  Province, 
Alba,  and  Damask  roses,  quite  short,  and  leave  the  shoots  of  the  Hybrid 
Chinas  rather  long,  only  cutting  away  the  small  wood. 

Double  Sunflowers  may  now  be  planted. 

VERomcAS  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  if  fine  specimenB  are 
wanted. 

Obanox  Trees  may  yet  be  grafted. 
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Among  Usf  tererti]  articles  in  the  prescsnt  n umber «  we  would 
direct  atte^ilion  lo  that  of  Mr.  Erritigton  upon  the  Camellia, 
whkli,  to  loTcrs  of  tliie  Kpteodkl  tiowcr,  will  prove  pnrliciiUrlj 
midresiing,  Otir  FloricuUuraJ  Notic€8|  which  have  been  lately 
tlrferred  for  wiot  of  room,  will  alio  be  fouutl  full  of  iiitere«t 
Tbe  Miscelhneou^  Ititeltigetice  coatoins  several  valuable  extracts 
from  our  foreign  jour  11  all* 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  many  fiends  who  de&ire  to  M&e  ilie 
MiignaiiJie  circulating  more  widely,  mud  awaken  a  greater  love  for 
Hocticulture  in  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  coududed  to 
iaiue  it  hereaAer  at  f  ^  a  year  ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  cuir  distant 
friends  and  ttub^criber^  to  aid  n»  m  extendmg  it-«  circulation.  Tbe 
pre»eQi  number  is  an  earned  of  what  we  intend  to  do  to  n>alce 
thm  Magtzine,  what  we  have  erer  intended  it  should  be,  a  com* 
plc?e  ^^-'  -  T.t  of  the  progreaa  of  Horticuhural  Seiencc.  We 
wotilr.  1    J 1 1?  atteotioo  of  our  friends  to  the  Prospectus  of  the 

Volume  for  1860. 

KdilMrs  of  agriculmrat  periodicals  and  newipaper^t,  with  whom 
we  ^^^^^  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  proBpectus  of  the 
S[r^^^H^Vot.u^lft,  and  the  reduction  in  price  to  |t2  a  year. 

17*  ABatetim,   cultivatonif   and  nuriaryment  banng  new  or 
4^  rariecicfl  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send* 
ing  ape^imeni  to  tbe  Editor  for  dcaminatioci  and  notbe* 

Mr,  C.  M.  SaJtton,  205  Broadway,  New  York»  ia  our  ageiit  in 
ittai  eiiy,  «iid  J.  S.  Watera*  BaJtimor^v 

Rer^fJerdg^^Mcmuxcript  O^mfnunk^^ons^  from  J.  J.  Tfaomaa, 
*     n<x»drtcli,  John  Feaat* 
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BEAltTIFUl  PLANTS  FOR  SUMMER  BlOOMINfi. 


HOVT5Y  &  Vo. 

Offitf  for  mim  ^m  coQtetiMkf  «f  Okn  Mowing  beaudfnl  plsaili,  «ll  nb. 


iMin*  IJNill**^' 


pAii«iai,*-M  oAined  ¥ftiiitj«i.    Some  of  iJiein  jtiiw  mMi^M  fj 
hemij,  $2  to  $i  per  doieo. 

FvTUivu«>-»^«veT«l  ^sm  nttned  terta,  inckdmg  YorktUlt  Beiutf.  ^ 

tis.  nci>,  or  1 2  per  davso. 

AxTiRiiiitiiDHi.'-'S^venl  Tarjr  fthow j  aiM)  bet utifu!  i^^dJbf*,  fti  1 1 
pc;  floicn. 

pcrdoftiii. 

8c4iii«it  GEHAJrrimt^^Toin  Tbumb,  Unntrntn,  ffimfoi.  A4^   f  >  ' 
tipwmrdt  per  d/PViii* 

HiLiDTEOPU.— Inteni&e^tt,  GniQt)iflomt  tod  VolUiianuiHtf  1  ^^"^  ' 
per  doMti. 

OxALii  FLoniiiuiruA.— ^(Vwy  •bowyi)  Moodm  %U  iht  r^-^ 

Tka  AJin  Cnti«A  Hijafti. — K^tly  one  biindi9il  6oe  Ttf^ 
to  f  5  fttfrdoteu.  * 

Cauutioho.'^A  »upcfb  (^alloetlom  for  which  H.  d^  Cn- 
iiumc?rouo  jirixea ;  aatncd   kind«^  f  ft   p«t  dosciif  &i»^ 
f  2  50  KifS^^oMn. 

Ftcoraccft. — A  superb  oollocllon^induiliof  i«rerd  ejctim|tiur 
oftDood,  fO  por4o«eo  ;  lanoftmed,  #$  U>  f  3  ptt ' 

Hou.Tiifici»«~Tweii{y  priie  virioiki,  99  pot 

PsoNu  FfSTiTA,— The  moei  luperb  v^ikij^  i»h4l#tippod  p*l' 
$i3  each. 

Koifltia,— Et^vetu,  Pdtuiit  iiscoliir,  Tlctaris  llod«ilSii  Hoir 
tl«3ji,  &(!.     60  ct««  to  $  1  each. 

OtADroLDs  UiNDAVcittii.— Ono  of  th«  moet  Imlliiii*  hi«^ 
dodon. 

Cc^rvcA  pLATVCicHTiA. — A  bflttiUful  Jipecieo,  25  cii.  t^A^  •'*'* 
othfir  ihciwy  ^nd  bfoiutlfitl  pliiil*. 
April  I,  1H50. 
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Art.  n.  Polmawe  Method  of  Heating  Gre.'Dhoa«.  .nd 
HotLausei..  By  R.  B.  Leuchara.  Gardener  to  J.  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  Chfton  Park,  BaJtimore  34.i 

A.T.ni.  Th«  Curculio  n„d  Codling  Moth;  their  h.bi«. 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  their  r«T.gc»  apon 
frmt,.     By  M.  H.  S.mp.on.  E^.,  S»xot.rilIe.  M.«..     . 

Aar-rV  On  the  Culti.atioa  of  the  H igb-bud.  BLckbem ; 
wah«Not.ceaf  the    best     Wash    fa^   Prui    Tr^.    ij 

CaptJosmh  Wt.  Beverly,  Mass..  ""''•*"       ^  gj, 

AitT,  V,     How  to  Prune    the   A  r^^t  ^     ^  *         '    ^ 

f«ri«tead«r,l  of  the   Orch  .'T  ^^       ^^  ^^  Thompson,  Su- 

Ihe  Gardener^' Chronicir.    "**"'*="""r«J  Society.    From  ^ 
Art.  VI.    Faiiiobgical  Goasip^    *  -  ,  .         , 


Ajit.  VIL    Bescrtptiona  of  ten  tiA       ^-' 

tor,      .        .  ,  '^   >erbej,, 

Aet.  I General  Notices,  ^  ^^mce. 

AftT.  n Doinesttc  Notices, 

AnT.  IU.»,, Answers  to  Cor reapoii<j^j^^ 
A»T.lV«..Mafi3achiisetts  Horticri.i.        * 


By  UiB  Edi- 
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THE    MAGAZINE 

OF 

HORTICULTURE^ 


JUNE,  1850. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     Production  of  Hybrids.     By  P. 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  has,  in  his  very  valuable  report,  recently  pub- 
lished in  your  magazine,  (p.  184),  the  following  expression : 
"  With  respect  to  some  species  of  fruits,  it  is  true,  so  great  im- 
provements have  been  in  this  way  effected,  [by  new  seed- 
ling specimens,]  as  to  leave  little  to  be  hoped  for."  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  so  much  to  controvert  the  statement,  we  say, 
that  from  these  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  we  learn  not  to  be  content  with  any 
results  that  have  yet  been  reached ;  and  every  variety,  better 
than  all  previous  ones,  either  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or 
floriculture,  seems  at  once  to  suggest  a  best  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Biit  little  attention  has  yet  been  given  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  production  of  hybrid  varieties,  either  of  flow- 
ers, fiiiits,  or  vegetables.  A  few  facts,  familiar  from  the 
nature  of  the  cases  rather  than  from  any  distinct  observation, 
are,  indeed,  recognized  by  those  who  have  had  any  thought 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  probable  that  every  new  name 
describes  a  new  sort ;  nor  that  every  new  sort,  though  the 
latest,  is  the  best  of  all.  But  that  the  way  of  getting  good 
fruits,  elegant  flowers,  and  choice  vegetables  is  open  to  man- 
kind,  in   the   occasional  hybridization  of  standard  kinds,. 
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admits  of  no  doubt,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  fact  does  not 
receive  more  general  attention. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  all  seeds,  however  carefully 
secured  from  admixture  with  others,  if  they  have  any  "  kind" 
of  their  own,  do  not,  when  planted,  "yield  fruit"  according 
to  it :  or  rather,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  they 
do  thus  "  yield  fruit ;"  but  that  the  "  kind"  defies  all  human 
calculation.  The  accidental  and  unavoidable  impregnation 
of  the  favorite  squash,  or  melon,  or  cucumber  of  this  man's 
garden,  by  his  neighbor's  inferior  kinds,  is  sufficiently  annoy- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  It  comes  closely  up  to  the  mark  of 
vexation,  as  most  cultivators  have  proved,  to  have  an  excel- 
lent sowing  of  sweet  corn  exhibiting  at  the  harvest  some  two 
or  three  quite  imdesirable  varieties.  And  yet  here  we  have 
the  exhibition  of  the  very  means  by  which  all  improvements 
have  been  introduced. 

Sometimes  an  accidental  mixture  atones  for  much  previous 
annoyance,  when  a  choice  hybrid,  which  has  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  own,  if  the  consequence.  Some  of  the 
freaks  of  nature,  not  to  speak  of  fruits  only,  have  brought 
us  the  brilliant  displays  of  tulips  which  are  now  ornament- 
ing our  gardens,  of  verbenas,  camellias,  azaleas,  ^.,  a  list 
which  is  continually  enriched  by  new  treasures,  even  as  we 
have  just  now  by  our  side,  lately  introduced,  the  heliotrope 
Souvenir  de  Leige,  which  promises  a  firagrant  yellow  bloom. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  every  chance  variation 
from  the  original,  a  monstrosity  in  culture,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  hybrid,  for  it  may  have  been  produced  by  accidental 
conditions  which  cannot  be  renewed,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  may,  in  a  single  generation,  return  to  its  allegiance 
to  primordial  peculiarities. 

Besides  inferring,  that  not  '^ a  little  is  yet  to  be  hoped  for" 
from  this  capacity  of  improvement,  we  urge  another  reason 
for  not  allowing  this  thought  a  place  :  it  is  probably  true  in 
nature  as  it  is  in  man's  own  experience,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  stand  still :  there  must  be  culture  and  care,  in- 
ducing progress  and  improvement;  or  general  neglect  in- 
ducing deterioration.     We  presume  it  is  an  admitted  fact, 
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also,  that  hybrids  have  a  tendency  to  partake,  in  successive 
generations,  more  or  less  of  the  distinct  qualities  derived  from 
either  parentage.  Thus,  undoubtedly,  kinds  of  fruits  are 
changed  in  time ;  they  fall  back  from  the  agreeable  mingling 
of  dijSerent  elements  more  nearly  to  the  primal  condition  of 
one  of  them.  Every  amateur  knows  the  difficulty  of  retain- 
ing tulips  which  will  continue  to  "  break,"  as  they  did  when 
newly  received  ;  and  the  dahlia,  Striata,  in  its  proneness  to 
bloom  a  self-color,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  we  have 
suggested.  And  hence,  we  say,  doubting  the  permanency  of 
varieties  in  succeeding  years,  that  we  must  look  to  new 
hybrids  to  retain  the  present  character  of  earth's  products. 

But  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  subject  suggests  at 
once,  that,  so  far  from  trusting  to  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  favorable  modifications,  their  production  should  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  accuracy  of  a  system.  The  cul- 
tivator may  do  wisely  to  avail  himself  of  the  accidents  when- 
ever they  occur.  And  with  this  view  we  would  encourage 
the  successive  sowing  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  flowers,  with  the  subsequent  care  of  the  young 
plants,  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  they  are  valueless ;  or 
of  value  unequal  to  the  originals.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  generous  premiums  offered  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  may  induce  some  friends  of  good  fruits 
to  dispense  with  the  practice  of  raising  all  their  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  from  cuttings,  when,  in  so  short  a  time, 
the  seedings  may  be  fairly  tested  ;  and  such  seedings,  prob- 
ably, would  scarcely  ever  fall  behind  the  parent  stock.  In 
Europe,  a  vast  deal  is  done  in  this  way,  and  hence,  the 
success  there,  in  producing  new  kinds.  But  surely  it  is  high 
time  not  to  depend  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
fruits  which  may  be  rivalled  by  native,  and  therefore  better, 
kinds  for  our  culture. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Providence,  who  has 
hid  in  merest  germs  such  capacities  yet  to  be  wpxked^  and 
capable  in  successive  generations  of  an  indefinite  develop- 
ment for  human  advantage  and  convenience,  that  man, 
adding  science  to  the  ordinary  accidents  of  culture,  and  pa- 
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tience  and  toil  to  the  means  of  improvement,  should  brings 
more  than  now,  the  products  of  the  earth  within  his  control. 
The  divine  appointment  which  gave  to  him  the  "  dominion" 
over  the  earth,  with  its  other  inhabitants  and  products,  seems 
to  be  answered  in  this  progress.  The  changes  in  the  habits, 
powers,  and  properties  of  animals  are  living  testimonies  to 
human  ability  in  this  respect ;  and  these  changes  have  been 
the  results,  in  most  instances,  of  a  combination  of  care,  toil, 
and  knowledge.  The  command  to  "  subdue  the  earth"  yet 
remains  to  be  answered. 

Let  us  have  then  the  best  of  to-day  superseded  by  others 
of  nature's  productions,  which  shall  add  to  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors  something  answering  the  improvements  in 
the  other  appliances  of  civilized  life :  a  Sovereign  People^ 
for  our  patriotism's  sake,  rivalling  the  Prince  Albert  pea.] 
somebody's  President,  instead  of  May's  Victoria  currant. 
And  not  to  enimierate  the  directions  in  which  culture  and 
care  may  be  displayed,  let  us  say  at  once,  that  a  productive 
earth  beneath  us,  a  clear  sky  over  us,  and  "  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain"  in  their  season,  seem  to  open  the  whole  range  to 
any  who  will  devote  the  needful  attention — of  agriculture, 
not  the  least  deserving,  the  most  requisite  for  human  life — 
of  horticulture,  the  most  tempting  and  gratifying  of  pursuits — 
and  of  floriculture,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste  and  to  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sweet. 

In  another  paper  we  may  at  some  future  time  offer  some 
suggestions  in  the  further  consideration,  practically,  of  this 
theme. 

Somerville,  April,  1860. 

The  above  excellent  communication  on  the  important 
subject  of  hybridization  has  been  on  hand  some  time,  and 
would  have  appeared  in  our  last  number,  but  for  want  of 
space.  The  practice  of  hybridization  has  as  yet  received  but 
little  notice  in  this  country ;  but  the  results  which  are  to 
flow  from  its  general  application  may  be  anticipated  from 
what  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  few  cultivators  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  it. 

The  simple  fact  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  viz.,  the 
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great  admixture  in  most  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  shows  how 
prone  all  kinds  of  plants  are  to  variation,  even  from  acci- 
dental hybridization ;  and  it  may  be  at  once  inferred,  that 
hybridization,  effected  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  progeny,  by  a  selection  of  suitable  parents,  must  produce 
good  results.  We  would  therefore  invite  particular  attention 
to  the  above  article,  and  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
production  of  superior  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  to  com- 
mence at  once  the  process  of  hybridization. — Ed, 


Art.  II.  Polmaise  Method  of  Heating  Greenhouses  and 
Hothotises.  By  R.  B.  Leuchars,  Gardener  to  J.  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Baltimore. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  last  article,  (p.  145,)  upon 
this  subject,  I  have  had  a  commrmication  from  a  friend  who 
says,  <^  that  for  pits  and  small  plant-houses  Polmaise  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  method  of  heating,"  and  to  demonstrate  the 
fact,  he  describes  an  apparatus  he  has  erected,  and  which  he 
designates  Polmaise  ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  common 
flue,  with  a  hot-air  chamber  over  the  furnace,  and  is  partly 
carrying  out  my  suggestion,  at  page  160,  of  the  April  Maga- 
zine, viz.,  to  economize  all  the  caloric,  generated  by  com- 
bustion, to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  If  we  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  erections  for  heating  hothouses,  we  will 
find  them  so  constructed  that,  of  every  100°  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  fire,  36°  are  carried  off  by  radiation  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  furnace  is  constructed  ;  and  I  can  at 
this  moment  point  out  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  where  the 
waste  is  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  Scarcely  half  the  heat 
generated  goes  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house.  When 
the  furnace  is  situated  inside  the  house,  and  the  heat  not 
absorbed  by  materials  under  ground,  this  waste  heat  is  in 
some  measure  economized;  but  who  would  have  such  a 
bungling  arrangement  who  could  have  it  otherwise  ?     The 
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amount  of  caloric  lost  by  abstraction  from  the  building  is 
seldom  calculated  to  its  fullest  extent,  and,  were  this  point 
alone  duly  considered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  one- 
third  of  fuel  would  be  saved. 

From  the  vexatious  dissappointments  which  constantly 
occur  in  the  construction  and  heating  of  hothouses,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  people  to  be  driven  from  one  expedient  to 
another,  and  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  a  sys- 
tem, by  adding  to  the  cost,  without  gaining  an  equivalent 
advantage.  Any  attempt  to  improve  a  system  is  conunend- 
able,  whatever  may  be  the  results ;  and  those  who,  in  their 
alterations  and  expedients,  make  no  advances  towards  supe- 
riority, may,  at  least,  stand  as  beacons  against  the  conmiis- 
sion  of  similar  faults.  But  to  warm  a  house  by  flues,  pipes, 
hot-air  chambers,  &c.,  and  call  it  Polmaise,  is  not  less  absurd 
than  building  a  four-horse  wagon,  and  insist  on  calling  it  a 
wheelbarrow.  To  argue  that  Polmaise  is  cheaper  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  a  position  which  I  believe  incapable  of  demon- 
stration, and  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
this  position,  practical  experience  has  proved  the  reverse  ; 
therefore  we  are  justified  in  being  dubious  until  the  fact  be 
more  clearly  demonstrated,  the  impossibility  of  which  is 
evident,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  materials  which  would 
make  hot  and  cold-air  drains  would  make  smoke-flues,  and 
the  materials  that  would  be  required  for  a  Polmaise  furnace, 
would  nearly  make  two  common  ones.  These  facts  alone 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  assertions  made 
regarding  its  original  cost.  The  improved  method  of  Mr. 
Meek,  which  is  described  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  as 
absolute  perfection  in  a  heating  apparatus,  has  neither  the 
recommendation  of  economy  nor  simplicity,  nor  does  its  im- 
prover claim  these  in  favor  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  as  complex  as 
the  wheels  of  a  watch,  and  so  fickle  and  precarious  in  its 
working  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  for  six  hours  consecutively, 
except  in  a  house  where  the  plants  may  be  equally  valuable, 
dead  or  alive.  Notwithstanding  all  that  can  or  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  Meek's  improvement,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
wherein  it  is  superior  to  the  old  smoke  flue,  and  I  am  quite 
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unable  to  find  out  what  else  it  has  than  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it. 

To  talk  of  economy  in  combustion  is  not  less  absurd  than 
economy  of  cost,  since  the  loss  of  heat  amoimts  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  whole  heating  power.  In  several  in- 
stances I  have  lighted  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  top  of  a  chim- 
ney of  an  apparatus  similar  to  Meek's,  and  in  others  I  have 
measured  the  amount  of  heat  proceeding  from  the  chimney, 
and  found  it  as  much  as  180^.  Here  is  a  waste  of  heat  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  contingent  advantages,  while,  in 
reality,  no  advantages  are  gained  to  justify  the  loss.  Meek's 
apparatus  may  answer  the  purpose  of  heating  a  house,  and 
may  do  it  as  efficiently  as  a  common  smoke-flue,  but  then 
where  is  the  economy  ? 

I  might  here  ask  the  question, — a  question  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  inquiry  of  Polmaisers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic — If  Polmaise  be  what  its  advocates  call  it,  and  pos- 
sess all  the  merits  its  admirers  claim  for  it,  why  has  it  not 
stood  the  test  of  experience  ?  Why  so  many  alterations  and 
improvements  upon  the  original  simplicity  of  Mr.  Murray's 
system  ?  At  first  we  were  gulled  into  the  belief,  that  '<  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  a  wet  blanket,  and  a  small  furnace"  were 
all  that  were  necessary  to  warm  a  hothouse  of  any  dimen- 
sions :  this  plan  was  tried  and  proved  to  be  a  total  failure. 
Then  we  have  a  host  of  improvements  little  better  than 
itself;  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  somewhat  scientific  system  of 
Mr.  Meek,  approaching  still  nearer  in  its  properties  to  its 
formidable  rival,  the  old  smoke-flue ;  but  still  as  much  in- 
ferior to  it  as  crabs  are  to  pippins. 

Another  question  of  considerable  importance  is  suggested 
by  the  statement  of  my  correspondent,  and  requires  a  little 
more  consideration  and  inquiry  to  enable  us  to  come  at  the 
truth.  If  Polmaise  be  unsuitable  for  large  houses,  why  is  it 
the  best  system  for  small  ones  ?  and  vice  versa.  I  think  if 
any  one  will  attentively  study  the  efiects  of  a  heating  appa- 
ratus, in  its  application  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strange  obliquity  of  some 
people's  observations  upon  this  subject.  In  fact,  this  acknowl- 
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edgment  is  itself  an  evidence  that  the  system  is  fast  sinking 
in  spite  of  its  supporters ;  and,  indeed,  this  appears  to  be  the 
only  vestige  of  merit  that  remains  to  reprieve  it  from  oblivion, 
to  which  it  otherwise  had  long  since  been  consigned.  To 
admit  that  it  is  useless  for  any  other  than  pits,  &c.,  is  a  tacit 
admission  that  it  ,  is  wrong  in  principle,  for,  if  the  principle 
upon  which  an  apparatus  works  be  good,  it  will  answer 
equally  well  in  houses  of  all  sizes.  Hot  water  pipes,  for  in-' 
stance,  heat  large  houses  as  effectually  and  satisfactorily  as 
they  do  pits,  because  the  principle  is  good«  viz.,  rapid  con- 
duction and  extensive  radiation,  in  both  of  which  Polmaise 
is  deficient.  It  is  commonly  the  fate  of  erroneous  positions, 
that  they  are  weakened  by  defence  and  obscured  by  explana- 
tion, especially  as  in  the  present  case,  when  its  defenders 
deviate  from  demonstrable  evidence,  and  raise  a  mist  where 
there  should  be  perspicuity.  In  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle, 
Polmaise  has  repeatedly  been  extolled  as  the  best  of  all 
methods  for  heating  hothouses,  and,  from  the  tone  of  its 
editor  and  others,  one  would  suppose  that  smoke-flues,  hot 
water  pipes,  and  all  other  systems  were  soon  to  be  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were.  Yet  we  find  hothouses  fitted 
up  with  hot-water  pipes  almost  under  his  immediate  control, 
showing  at  once  an  inconsistency  and  confutation  of  Polmaise 
by  its  greatest  advocate. 

I  have  said  that  Polmaise,  or  heating  by  hot  air  in  any 
form,  cannot  be  proved,  by  demonstrable  evidence,  to  be  su- 
perior to  hot  water,  or  even  the  common  flue,  for  warming 
small  houses,  and  I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  various  items  of 
its  adaptability.  We  all  know  very  well  that  small  houses 
are  more  easily  heated  than  large  ones,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  the  volume  of  air  to  be  raised  to  a  given  temperature  is 
smaller,  and  the  external  surface  of  radiation  less.  The  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  radiation  in  small  houses  are  generally 
much  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  and  external 
surface,  than  in  large  houses.  The  radiating  surface  in  small 
houses  is  generally  more  than  what  is  required,  while  the 
radiating  surface  in  a  large  house  is,  on  many  occasions,  not 
half  sufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform.     The  power 
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of  a  heating  apparatus  should  not  only  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  size  of  the  house,  but  for  every  increase  in 
the  area  of  the  house,  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  radiation 
should  be  doubled.  In  general,  this  rule  is  exactly  reversed, 
— the  power  decreasing  as  the  house  is  enlarged !  What 
proof  can  be  aflforded  of  the  adaptability  of  an  apparatus  by 
wanning  a  pit  that  might  be  as  efficiently  warmed  by  a  com- 
mon tea-kettle,  or  what  satisfactory  evidence  can  such  facts 
afford  of  the  superior  adaptability  of  Polmaise  for  these  pur- 
poses ! 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles 
upon  which  hothouses  ought  to  be  heated  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  numerous,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  specimens 
that  are  commonly  erected ;  and  there  are  fewer  still  who 
appear  willing  to  undertake  laborious  and  patient  experiments, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  more  practical  facts  to  light  on 
this  subject.  In  fact,  this  subject,  important  though  it  be, 
seems  fairly  boimd  up  by  absolute  indifference.  Nobody  ap- 
pears willing  to  harrass  themselves  by  so  imaccustomed 
investigations.  People  are  willing  to  take  any  one^s  advice 
rather  than  trouble  themselves  much  about  inquiries,  and, 
therefore,  in  attempting  to  show  the  inferiority  of  Polmaise, 
as  a  system  of  heating,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  arguments 
which  appeal  not  only  to  practical  demonstration,  but  will 
also  stand  the  test  of  scientific  examination.  If  half  were 
true  that  has  been  published  in  favor  of  Polmaise,  it  would 
long  ere  now  have  been  firmly  established  upon  the  basis  of 
its  own  merits,  and  instead  of  struggling  for  existence  as  a 
theoretical  novelty,  it  would  have  quickly  silenced  all  oppo- 
sition by  its  consummate  excellence. 

The  first  care  of  the  builders  of  a  new  system  is  to  de- 
molish the  fabrics  that  are  standing ;  and  the  chief  aim  of 
the  advocate  of  a  new  method  is  to  decry  the  other  methods 
that  have  been  in  use  before  it.  Thus,  we  have  a  number 
of  heating  systems  that  are  praised  by  some  and  condemned 
by  others,  without  having  any  very  definite  testimony  of 
the  merits  of  either.  The  opinions  of  one  person  are  con- 
demned by  another,  and  thus  we  find  truth,  sophistry,  and 
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error  taking  each  other's  places  by  a  sort  of  reciprocal  inva- 
sion. But  let  us  come  at  once  to  our  purpose,  and  consider 
what  are  the  first  essentials  of  a  heating  apparatus,  and  see 
whether  or  not  Polmaise  possesses  them. 

The  first  excellence  of  a  heating  apparatus  is,  without 
doubt,  adaptability ;  the  second,  is  economy.  By  some,  how- 
ever, these  positions  may  be  reversed,  and  mere  cheapness 
made  the  first  consideration.  But  unless  an  apparatus  answer 
in  every  respect  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  it  can- 
not be  called  cheap,  however  little  it  may  cost.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed  in  regard  to  Polmaise,  that  its  chief  re- 
commendation consisted  in  its  chea^mess,  and  were  this 
practically  true,  it  might  have  some  claims  to  our  notice 
even  though  it  wanted  convincing  arguments  to  prove  its 
adaptability.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement,  however,  re- 
quires no  arithmetical  calculation  to  prove  it,  since  any  per- 
son can  prove  the  fact  by  a  tradesman's  estimate  before  he 
commences  the  work,  and  which  I  have  proved  repeatedly  in 
a  practical  form  within  the  last  three  months.  To  erect 
Meek's  apparatus  requires  within  a  trifle  of  itoice  the  expense 
of  a  common  flue,  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter,  that  in  a  forcing  pit,  eighty  feet  long,  just  erected 
here,  I  have  heated  it  with  the  old-fashioned  method,  although 
the  liberality  of  my  employer  placed  all  considerations  of  econ- 
omy out  of  the  question.  But  to  give  Polmaise  of  any  kind 
credit  for  cheapness,  appears  to  be  the  most  absurd  argument 
of  its  advocates ;  and,  if  our  judgment  is  to  be  governed  by 
reason  and  the  evidence  that  is  brought  before  it,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  pronounce  this  system  of  heating  to  be  at 
perfect  variance  with  all  principles  of  economy  in  its  con- 
struction ;  and  this  fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  development 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  system,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  common  flues  which  are  now  generally  recom- 
mended by  its  advocates,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  experience 
goes  to  prove,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
cheapness  in  the  beginning  turns  out  to  be  deamess  in  the 
end. 

In  considering  the  adaptability  of  a  heating  apparatus,  we 
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embrace  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  heat  generated. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  calculation,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  hothouse  receives  three  times  as  much  heat  from  a  certain 
quantity  of  fuel,  through  the  medium  of  hot-water  pipes, 
than  from  a  Polmaise  stove,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
from  a  common  flue,  or,  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hothouse  will  receive  as  much  caloric  from  one  bushel  of 
coal,  by  a  hot-water  apparatus,  as  it  would  from  three  bush- 
els, by  a  Polmaise  stove,  or  two  bushels,  by  a  common  flue. 
These  calculations  may  not  be  found  to  hold  good  in  every 
series  of  similar  experiments,  owing  to  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances of  the  constructing  and  working  of  the  various 
apparatus,  which,  by  the  mere  plan  of  their  erection,  as  well 
as  by  the  extent  of  surfaces  of  radiation,  may  considerably 
affect  the  results ;  but,  under  general  conditions,  these  calcu- 
lations will  come  pretty  near  the  truth,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  difference  of  consumption  is  much  greater  in 
favor  of  hot  water.  I  have  seen  seven  houses  heated  effectu- 
ally by  one  fire  and  boiler,  and  coBSuming  no  more  fuel  than 
one  single  house  heated  by  Polmaise.  At  one  time,  I  man- 
ned four  houses  heated  by  one  fire  and  boiler,  and  requiring 
less  fuel  than  a  common  furnace  in  an  adjoining  vinery, 
heated  by  a  brick  flue.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  for 
economy  of  fuel,  a  well-constructed  hot-water  apparatus 
stands  first;  next,  a  common  smoke-flue;  and  lastly,  Pol- 
maise, or,  properly,  hot-air  heating. 

The  quality  of  the  heat  generated  may  be  said  to  be  alike 
in  all  cases,  although  the  temperature  at  which  the  heated 
air  is  radiated  from  its  source  has  a  considerable  influence  ou 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  quality  of  heat,  we  mean,  that  in  some  cases,  as  in  old 
flues  and  in  Polmaise  stoves,  other  gases  than  those  which 
compose  pure  atmospheric  air  enter  the  house  from  the  fire ; 
close,  well-built  flues,  however,  generate  heat  as  pure  in  its 
properties  as  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  warmth  of  the  one  is 
not  more  arid  than  the  other,  although  the  contrary  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  the  case. 

When  we  raise  the  atmosphere  of  our  hothouse  above  the 
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temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere,  we  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oxygen  and  aqueous  vapor  the  internal  volume 
may  contain ;  or  rather,  the  bodies  within  the  house  capable 
of  giving  oflf  moisture,  which  is  extracted  from  them  by  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture,  is  carried  upwards 
by  the  rarefied  air,  and  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  through 
the  fissures  of  the  structure,  or  is  deposited  on  the  glass  by 
condensation.  In  badly-glazed  houses  the  heat  thus  lost 
amounts  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  heat  artificially  diffu^sed ; 
one-fifth  more  is  lost  by  direct  radiation  from  all  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  constitute  the 
amount  which  supports  the  difference  between  the  external 
and  internal  atmospheres.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
why  the  atmospheres  of  hothouses  are  unnaturally  arid.  The 
abstraction  and  loss  of  moisture  by  these  means  is  far  more 
than  would  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  calculated 
the  amount.  This  abstraction  is  more  by  Polmaise  than  by 
any  other  system  of  heating.  As  the  heat  enters  the  house  at 
a  high  temperature,  it  makes  an  immediate  demand  upon 
that  portion  of  the  house  nearest  to  the  current  of  ingress, 
and  as  the  plants  and  the  soil  around  them  are  the  only 
bodies  capable  of  giving  off  moisture,  it  is  greedily  abstracted 
from  them  by  the  warm  air,  until  their  vital  fluids  are  ex- 
pended to  furnish  the  supply.  The  plants  become  dried  up 
by  a  continuance  of  such  treatment,  the  sap  vessels  are  con- 
tracted and  hardened,  and  death  is  the  consequence. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold  in 
invisible  suspension  depends  upon  its  temperature,  and  as  its 
temperature  is  increased,  so  is  its  capacity  for  moisture.  Sup- 
pose then  that  this  capacity  is  doubled,  between  the  temper- 
atures of  40°  and  60°,  then  it  follows  that  the  heated  air  and 
the  moisture  it  contained,  thus  escaping  through  the  fissures 
of  the  glass  or  condensed  upon  its  surface,  deprives  the  house, 
and  of  course  the  plants  within  it,  of  double  the  quantity  of 
moisture  the  same  equivalent  of  air  contained  previous  to 
its  increase  of  temperature.  Now,  when  a  current  of  highly 
rarefied  air  is  introduced  into  a  house,  through  an  aperture  in 
any  part  of  it,  the  air  thus  introduced  will  not  diffuse  itself 
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over  the  lower  stratum,  and  thus  ascend  regularly  from  the 
surface  to  the  roof,  and  here,  the  eflfects  of  the  law  which 
tends  to  bring  all  bodies  to  an  equality  of  temperature  prac- 
tically fails  in  forcing-houses.  Air,  in  itself,  possesses  com- 
paratively little  capacity  of  conducting  its  contained  heat, 
and  hence  the  great  practical  disadvantages  of  Polmaise. 
If  air  possessed  the  same  power  of  conduction  as  water, 
then  hot  air  would  be  superior  to  hot  water  in  every  respect, 
because  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  could  be  equally  heated 
throughout  by  direct  communication  with  the  source  of  heat, 
without  the  intervention  of  water  ;  this  latter  element  serving 
only  as  a  conductor,  imparting  its  latent  heat  to  other  bodies 
from  which  it  is  radiated  more  equally  over  the  lower  surface. 
Upon  what  foundation  the  advocates  of  hot  air  assert,  that  it 
is  the  most  natural  method  of  warming  hothouses,  I  am 
unable  to  discover,  and  would  be  glad  to  learn.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  answered :  We  conduct  the  hot  air  into  the  house  by 
channels  or  drains  under  ground  ?  Very  good,  but  then  Pol- 
maise has  no  conductors,  it  denies  the  use  of  them,  and  this 
is  exactly  how  it  obtained  its  name  and  notoriety,  and 
wherein  it  is  different  from  others.  Suppose,  however,  you 
keep  the  drain  system  without  the  name,  (this  is  Meek's 
improvement,)  I  would  like  to  know,  first:  where  is  the 
advantage  of  having  under-ground  drains?  and  secondly: 
where  is  the  original  econony?  These,  Mr.  Editor,  are 
practical  questions ;  let  them  not  therefore  be  obscured  by 
sophistry,  or  shuffled  over  by  equivocation,  for  upon  them  is 
built  the  whole  fabric  of  hot-air  controversy. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  utility  of  under-ground  drains 
or  flues.  Thepe,  we  are  now  told  by  the  advocates  of  hot 
air,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
heat  over  the  house.  The  air  is  thus  impelled  by  its  in- 
creased rarity  through  these  subterraneous  caverns,  until  it 
finds  an  exit  at  their  extremity,  which  communicates  with 
the  house.  These  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  buried 
flues  J — flues  sunk  in  the  ground,  after  the  fashion,  (now 
almost  obsolete,)  that  some  very  old  houses  are  heated  upon  ; 
and  every  gardener  knows  full  well  the  difficulty  of  heating 
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houses  where  such  flues  exist.  The  waste  of  heat  by  un- 
der-ground channels  of  conduction  is  immense,  whether 
these  channels  be  hot-air  drains,  smoke-flues,  or  cast  iron 
pipes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  cold  mass  of  materials  around  them  ;  and  if  hot  air  be 
conducted  through  channels  beneath  the  floor,  and  com- 
municating with  the  atmosphere  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  fire,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  heat  generated 
will  enter  the  atmosphere  by  the  aperture  of  ingress.  This 
fact  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment.  For  ex- 
ample, let  a  stream  of  air,  heated  to  150°,  be  forced  by  its 
own  specific  gravity  through  a  tube  100  feet  in  length ;  by  the 
time  it  has  travelled  to  the  end  of  the  tube  it  will  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere.  In  an 
under-ground  drain  the  reduction  of  temperature  must  be 
much  greater,  as  the  solid  materials  of  which  the  latter  is 
composed,  will  abstract  the  heat  more  rapidly  than  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  by  an  under-ground  channel  of  conduction,  but  it 
must  be  very  great.  This  advantage  is  gained  by  the  common 
flue,  which  not  only  conducts  the  heat,  but  radiates  it  along 
its  course,  and  the  more  a  flue  is  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  more  heat  is  radiated  from  its  surface.  Al- 
though the  formation  and  materials  of  Polmaise  drains  and 
smoke  are  the  same,  their  characters  are  clearly  difierent. 
A  smoke-flue  is  a  medium  both  of  conduction  and  radiation, 
— a  hot-air  drain  a  medium  of  conduction  only. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  will  require  no  great 
depth  of  penetration  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  common 
flues  over  Polmaise  or  hot-air  drains,  apart  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  heat  lost  by  escaping  with  the  smoke,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  inevitable  in  a  Polmaise  stove,  as  smoke  will 
not  ascend  from  a  hot-air  furnace  without  carrying  along 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  caloric,  and  this  caloric  cannot  be 
economized  without  conducting  the  smoke  through  the  house, 
and  carrying  off"  the  caloric  by  radiation  into  the  atmosphere. 
I  have  here  taken  a  practical  view  of  hot-air  drains,  and  if 
any  advantage  arise  from  their  use   in  the  experience  of 
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others,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  you  can  obtain  little  more 
than  half  the  calorific  influence  of  the  fire,  and  that  half  at 
a  temperature  and  in  a  condition  which  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  into  a  hothouse. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
which  has  been  adduced  against  hot  air  for  heating  hot- 
houses, there  are  many  who  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 
But  we  hope  the  day  of  dictatorial  and  vituperative  contro- 
versy on  disputable  subjects  is  gone  past.  We  are  not  to 
risk  our  reputation,  or  be  misled  by  the  vague  assertions 
of  theoretical  enthusiasts,  who  seem  to  be  insensible  of  their 
liability  to  err,  and  establish  their  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  upon  the  assumptions  of  their  own  infallibility.  The 
learned  editor  of  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  who  is  the  chief 
horticultural  theorist  of  England,  and  who  is  only  groping 
in  the  dawn  of  a  profession  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  master  and  practical  teacher,  has  been  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  this  system  of  heating,  showing,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  how  comparatively  little  the  greatest  ca- 
pacities can  perform  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  province. 

Clifton  Park,  Baltimore,  April,  1860. 

We  commend  the  above  paper  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
all  who  are  about  erecting  greenhouses,  hothouses,  or  vineries. 
Mr.  Leuchars  has  shown,  that  he  fully  imderstands  the  sub- 
ject he  has  taken  hold  of, — a  subject,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  receives  but  little  reflection,  and  is  but  little  under- 
stood. All  advocates  of  Polmaise  should  especially  note  his 
views  on  the  principles  of  heating.  Mr.  Leuchars  has  done 
a  good  service  in  exposing  so  fully  the  absurdities  of  the 
Polmaise  system  of  heating, — a  system  which  we  believe 
can  never  be  adopted  in  this  country,  only  at  the  sacrifice  of 
great  labor  and  expense.  We  have  read  all  that  its  greatest 
advocates  have  advanced  in  its  favor,  and  once  attempted  to 
warm  a  small  house  in  this  manner :  and  though  we  were 
enabled  to  keep  out  the  frost,  it  was  only  at  a  waste  of  fuel 
and  labor. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.  The  Curculio  and  Codling  Moth;  their  hab- 
its^ and  the  best  means  of  preventing  their  ravages  upon 
fruits.     By  M.  H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Saxon ville,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  examine  the 
insects  which  are  destructive  to  fruits,  and  to  ascertain  their 
habits,  in  consequence  of  being  a  sufferer  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  the  information  may  be  of  use,  I  herewith  submit 
the  result  of  my  experiments  and  observations.  There  are 
only  two  insects  which  have  caused  me  any  trouble ;  the 
others  are  all  easily  destroyed,  viz. :  the  Curculio  and  Cod- 
ling moth.  These  two  have  destroyed  the  past  year  seven- 
eighths  of  my  apples  J  cherries^  pbimSj  and  peaches,  and  have 
disfigured  the  pears  by  their  punctures. 

THE    CURCT7LI0. 

The  curculios  commenced  puncturing  the  fruit  about 
the  sixth  of  June,  and  deposited  their  eggs  in  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  apples,  causing  them  to  drop  when  very 
small,  and  to  an  equal  extent  the  cherry  and  peach.  The 
plums  would  have  been  all  destroyed  but  for  the  means 
adopted  in  saving  them  :  this  was  by  shaking  the  trees,  the 
insect  falling  upon  cotton  cloth,  extended  over  a  frame, 
which  I  placed  imder  the  tree,  and  also  by  placing  a  frame 
over  the  tree,  and  extending  worsted  netting  over  it,  which 
was  sufficiently  open  to  admit  air  and  light.  The  labor  and 
expense  of  these  methods  are  considerable,  and  I  hope  better 
plans  may  be  found,  one  of  which  I  am  now  experimenting 
upon  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

I  showered  the  trees,  before  the  buds  broke,  with  white 
wash,  with  a  hand  engine,  covering  the  branches  entirely ; 
the  time  required  for  a  moderate  sized  tree  was  only  five 
minutes,  and  the  expense  of  lime  hardly  worth  estimating. 
If  this  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  I  shall  syringe  the  fruit 
when  but  little  larger  than  a  common  white  bean  ;  my  ex- 
periments have  convinced  me  that  this  latter  method  is  a  sure 
preventive.  I  found  four  of  the  larvae  in  one  apple  nearly 
ready  to  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  go  through  their 
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chrysalis  state  and  remain  until  the  following  season  in  a 
torpid  condition.  I  have  produced  the  perfect  insect  from 
the  larvfiB  which  were  found  in  the  apple,  peach,  and  cherry. 
In  about  four  weeks  the  larvae  attain  their  full  size,  and  are 
then  known  as  the  cherry  and  peach  worm,  generally  so 
called,  and  also  the  small  apple  worm ;  and  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  cherry  aild  peach  rot  by  their  late  punctures.  Res- 
pecting the  habits  of  this  insect,  I  have  noticed  that  they 
commence  their  attacks  on  the  fruit  from  the^^^  to  the 
tenth  of  June.  I  have  seen  them  as  late  as  the  1st  Septem- 
ber, but  have  not  discovered  fresh  punctures  later  than  the 
20th  July ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  those  which 
are  seen  later  are  of  the  new  crop,  which  have  been  disturbed 
accidentally  in  the  earth. 

I  ascertained  the  increase  of  the  cureulio  by  placing  a  male 
and  female  under  a  glass  vessel,  and  giving  them  one  plum  a 
day  for  thirty-six  days.  They  deposited,  upon  an  average, 
about  eight  eggs  per  day,  and  they  ceased  depositing  them 
about  the  same  time  that  the  punctures  ceased  upon  the  fruit 
on  the  trees.  They  go  through  their  chrysalis  state  in  three 
weeks  after  going  into  the  ground,  and  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  through  the  season  unless  the  earth  is  disturbed.  I  pro- 
duced ten  of  the  perfect  insects,  which  are  little  black  beetles, 
from  the  larvas,  and  fed  them  until  the  1st  of  January  with 
apple.  The  larvae  which  were  in  the  fruit  were  placed  upon 
a  surface  of  earth  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  after  eating  three 
weeks,  they  left  the  apple  and  bored  their  way  into  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  there  formed  a 
little  home  where  they  cast  their  skin,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  perfect  beetle  was  formed ;  they  lay  dormant  in 
this  state  until  I  disturbed  them ;  some  I  took  from  the  earth 
the  1st  of  August  and  others  on  the  1st  of  October. 

The  mechanical  performance  of  this  little  beetle  should 
not  pass  without  notice.  In  making  her  nest  and  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  fruit,  she  exhibits  an  instinct  that  is  truly  wonder- 
ful :  with  her  snout  or  proboscis  she  punctures  the  fruit  in 
the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  to  the  depth  of  one-tenth  of  an 
inch,  upon  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  and  then 
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makes  a  horizontal  puncture,  directly  under  the  skin,  to  the 
extent  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  she  then  turns  round  and 
deposits  her  eggs,  at  the  entrance  of  the  horizontal  puncture ; 
after  which  she  again  turns  round,  and,  with  her  proboscis, 
pushes  home  the  egg  to  the  bottom  of  the  last  puncture,  and 
presses  the  flesh  of  the  plum  against  the  skin,  and  holds  it  in 
this  position  about  ten  minutes,  until  the  flesh  and  skin  are 
knit  together,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  suppose,  of  preventing  the 
egg  from  rolling  out,  and  also  to  protect  it  from  a  minute 
spider.  The  semi-circular  cut  is  made  to  proride  for  con- 
traction, as,  if  made  straight,  the  skin  would  split  and  the 
egg  roll  out. 

The  curculio  flies  a  great  distance,  and  their  numbers  are 
immense  where  there  are  plenty  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  evident, 
unless  some  means  are  taken  to  diminish  them,  that  they 
will  eventually  take  all  the  fruit.  I  know  of  no  article  that 
will  scent  them  ofi".  I  placed  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  tar  directly 
under  three  plums,  and  in  a  few  days  found  the  fatal  punc- 
ture upon  them.  The  egg  hatches  in  from  five  to  ten  days, 
and  the  fruit  may  be  saved  by  taking  out  the  egg,  but  the 
application  of  white  wash,  by  syringing  the  fruit,  I  consider 
the  most  practicable,  unless  the  experiment  which  I  am  now 
trying  answers  the  purpose — of  syringing  the  limbs  before 
the  buds  break.  To  make  the  wash  stick  to  the  fruit  or  tree 
I   put  in  a  little  glue. 

THE    CODLING    MOTH. 

The  other  insect  to  which  I  alluded  is  the  codling  moth  : 
this  little  moth  deposits  her  egg  in  the  eye  of  the  apple ;  they 
conamenced  last  year  about  the  16th  of  June,  and  were  so  des- 
tructive on  my  trees  as  to  take  about  all  the  curculio  spared, 
and  many  of  the  Bartlett  and  Passe  Colmar  pears.  They  are 
about  all  the  season,  or  until  the  middle  of  September.  There 
are  two  or  three  crops  of  them :  I  produced  them  from  the 
egg  in  about  five  weeks ;  they  were  two  weeks  eating  before 
they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  three 
weeks  before  the  perfect  moth  appeared.  They  are  a  small 
grey  moth,  with  a  distinct  mark  upon  the  hind  part  of  the 
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wings,  of  a  brown  color,  edged  with  copper ;  they  do  not 
extend  their  wings  more  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  they 
are  very  lively  at  night,  and  entirely  at  rest  in  the  day  time, 
from  which  I  infer  that  they  fly  only  at  night.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  one  upon  the  trees.  After  the  egg  is 
hatched,  the  worm  eats  to  the  centre  of  the  apple,  and  then 
out  at  the  side,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  wind-falls,  or  moth- 
falls.  I  saved  a  number  of  apples  by  placing  a  piece  of  bees- 
wax over  the  eye ;  but  the  plan,  for  practical  purposes,  is  to 
syringe  the  fruit  with  whitewash  ;  this  will  fill  the  eye,  and 
thus  prevent  the  moth  from  laying  her  egg.  I  am  happy  to 
state,  that  I  discovered  a  trap  for  the  larvae  of  this  insect,  by 
which  an  orchard  can  be  cleared  of  them  with  little  labor. 
Noticing  two  or  three  of  the  larvae  creeping  upon  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  which  was  thrown  accidentally  into  the  crotch  of 
an  apple  tree,  my  curiosity  led  to  further  examination,  and  to 
my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found  thirty  of  the  larvae  in  their 
silken  homes,  going  through  their  chrysalis  state.  They 
knit  the  folds  of  cloth  together  with  silken  ties,  and  there 
quietly  change  from  the  loathed  worm  to  the  perfect  insect, 
which  is  perhaps  as  beautiful,  imder  a  microscope,  as  any 
production  of  the  insect  tribe.  I  again  placed  the  cotton  cloth 
in  the  crotch  of  the  tree,  and  examined  it  in  three  weeks,  and 
found  another  encampment  of  them  in  the  same  state,  and 
hence  concluded  they  were  quite  in  my  power  with  very 
little  labor.  The  cloth  should  be  placed  in  the  tree  about 
the  26th  of  June,  and  should  be  examined  every  three 
weeks,  as  it  requires  about  this  time  to  go  through  the 
chrysalis  state ;  in  one  or  two  seasons  they  must  be  des- 
troyed if  this  operation  should  be  followed  up.  They  find 
their  silken  web  very  readily  attach  to  the  little  fibres  of 
cotton,  and  by  tying  the  cotton  cloth  to  the  tree  the  wind 
will  not  disturb  them. 

There  is  still  another  insect  which  does  some  damage  to 
the  foliage  and  fruit  of  trees.  The  perfect  insect  is  a  long, 
dark,  slender  fly,  with  long  feelers  and  two  stearers  behind  ; 
they  were  found  on  the  trees  as  early  as  the  16th  of  March, 
mating ;  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  young  bud  j  as  soon  as  it 
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opens,  the  egg  hatches,  and  the  young  larva  commences 
eating  the  young  leaves,  and  curling  them  up,  in  which  he 
makes  his  home.  They  are  destroyed  by  applying  the  white- 
wash to  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  The  whitewash  also  kills  a 
very  destructive  little  insect,  the  eggs  of  which  are  contained 
in  little  mussel  shells,  on  the  bark  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees ; 
[a  species  of  coccus. — Ed.]  I  will  communicate  the  effect 
of  syringing  the  trees  with  the  wash  before  the  buds  break, 
in  July,  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  experiment  will  be 
known. 

Saxonville,  April  22,  1860. 

Notwithstanding  much  has  been  written  upon  the  habits 
of  these  two  destructive  inserts,  (the  curculio  and  codling 
moth,)  Mr.  Simpson's  article  will  be  found  extremely  valuable. 
His  observations  have  been  made  with  great  care,  and  his 
experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  various  changes,  have 
been  conducted  with  great  labor,  and  perhaps  with  greater 
attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  any  previous 
writer.  He  has  ascertained  precisely  the  time  when  the  cur- 
culio commences  his  operations,  and  the  period  they  continue 
to  destroy  the  fruit,  thus  placing  it  within  the  means  of  all  to 
save  their  entire  crop,  by  attending  to  the  shaking  of  the  trees, 
the  only  mode  in  which  we  think  they  can  be  successfully 
attacked.  Mr.  Simpson's  experiment  of  syringing  the  trees 
and  fruit  is  well  worth  trying,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  this  plan  after  the  season 
is  over. 

The  codling  moth  is  nearly  as  destructive  to  the  apple  as 
the  ciirculio  to  the  pliun.  Any  information  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  their  ravages  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  all  orchardists.  Mr.  Simpson's  mode  is  similar  to 
that  first  described,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burrelle,  of 
Quincy,  and  published  in  the  New  England  Farmer ^  (Vol. 
XYIll,  p.  398.) 

If  such  a  plan  is  considered  too  expensive,  or  too  much 
trouble  to  be  put  into  practice  in  extensive  orchards,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  small  gardens  where  'there  are  but  few  trees, 
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and  these  choice  kinds.  The  yalue  of  perfect  fruits,  compared 
with  wormy  ones,  is  too  great  to  allow  any  means  to  be  neg- 
lected which  will  secure  the  former.  Suppose  a  garden  to 
contain  half  a  dozen  trees  of  the  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Har- 
vest, Bough,  Williams,  Benoni,  and  Porter  apples,  how  slight 
would  be  the  expense  in  the  saving  of  a  whole  crop. 

But  we  need  not  comment  further  upon  Mr.  Simpson's 
article ;  its  value  will  be  appreciated  by  all  cultivators. 

We  only  regret,  that  the  communication  did  not  come  to 
hand  in  season  to  find  a  place  in  our  last  number.  We  trust, 
however,  that  it  will  yet  be  in  time  to  enable  those  who  fol- 
low its  good  advice  to  save  the  greater  part  of  their  crop  of 
plums. — Ed. 


Art.  it.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  High-bush  Black- 
berry ;  with  a  Notice  of  the  best  Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. 
By  Capt.  Josiah  Lotett,  Beverly,  Mass. 

DsAR  Sir, — ^Always  having  been  particularly  fond  of  the 
smaller  fruits,  after  preparing  my  grounds,  and  setting  out  a 
variety  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  about  the  year  1836, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  high-bush 
blackberry  of  our  woods.  At  the  season  of  ripening,  I,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  travelled  through  the  woods  of 
Beverly,  Wenham,  and  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  search  of  such  bushes  as  bore  the  largest  and  best  berries ; 
having  noticed  the  most  conspicuous  in  passing,  I  placed  a 
stake  by,  or  tied  a  string  upon,  each  of  them,  and,  returning 
early  in  the  autumn,  or  on  the  following  spring,  I  took  up 
all  the  marked  bushes  and  removed  them  to  my  own  garden, 
or  cultivated  grounds ;  this  experiment  I  followed  for  several 
years  in  succession,  but  in  all  cases  made  a  very  signal 
fiulure  in  the  production  of  any  fruit  worthy  of  garden  cul- 
ture, and,  I  think,  in  1840,  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  grow  this  berry  successfully.  Several  of  my  friends 
were  no  more  fortunate  in  attempting  to  raise  good  fruit  from 
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canes  procured  from  the  woods  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
trial  was,  for  the  time  being,  abandoned  altogether.  A  year 
or  two  later,  a  cultivator  from  Dorchester  exhibited  some 
very  fine  fruit  of  the  blackberry,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  Boston,  and  I  immediately 
procured  from  him  a  few  bushes,  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  good  fruit  from  this 
stock.  I  have  now  in  cultivation  several  seedlings  raised 
from  this  Dorchester  stock  that  have  produced  fine  fruit,  but 
as  yet,  none  better  than  the  original,  and  the  latter  are  no 
larger  or  finer  than  I  have  gathered,  with  my  own  hands,  from 
the  wild  bushes  in  the  woods  in  New  Hampshire,  or  this 
vicinity.  The  variety  I  now  raise  is  the  one  I  originally 
received  from  Dorchester,  and  this  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  cultivated  successfully. 

I  have  planted  the  bushes  in  various  positions  on  my 
grounds,  and  they  have  uniformly  done  well ;  but  I  think 
the  largest  berries  and  best  crops  have  been  produced  on 
patches  near  the  street,  having  the  wash  from  the  road 
passing  over  them.  My  ground  is  a  strong  loam,  inclining 
to  clay,  over  a  subsoil  of  yellow  stiff  clay.  I  have  given 
them  no  particular  ceu-e,  spreading  a  light  coat  of  stable  or 
pig-pen  manure  over  them  once  a  season,  usually  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  regard  to  pruning,  I  have  sometimes  cut  the  tops 
off  of  the  longest  canes,  so  as  to  make  them  stand  without 
stakes,  and  occasionally  have  staked  them  up ;  but  I  have 
found  those  left  to  trail  on  or  near  the  ground  have  done 
best,  and  I  now  uniformly  allow  them  to  grow  in  this 
manner. 

Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. — ^I  am,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
frequently  asked  what  is  the  best  wash  for  fruit  trees,  both 
trunk  and  limbs.  The  following  has  given  me  the  best  satis- 
faction of  all  the  various  mixtures  I  have  tried,  and  I  have 
used  no  other  for  at  least  twelve  yeeu-s : — I  use  a  lai^e  vessel, 
say  a  tub,  made  by  sawing  a  molasses  hogshead  in  two,  at 
the  bung,  which  will  hold  about  seventy  gallons  ;  in  this  tub 
I  put  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  yellow  clay,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fresh  cow  manure,  covering  it  with  water.     After 
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soaking  and  mixing  a  day  or  two,  I  add  half  a  bushel  wood 
ashes,  one  pound  of  sulphur,  six  or  eight  pounds  of  soft  soap, 
and  mix  well  together ;  then  slake  half  a  peck  of  lime,  and 
add  to  the  above,  using  water  suflScient  to  make  the  whole 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  cream,  which  will  nearly  fill 
the  tub ;  mix  well  together  for  several  days ;  then,  with  a 
common  whitewash  brush,  (an  old  floor  brush  will  answer,) 
I  paint  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  having  first  used  a  smaller 
brush  to  paint  the  crotches  of  the  limbs,  and  the  limbs  them- 
selves, as  far  as  possible.  I  think  any  gentleman  trying  this 
wash,  or  paint,  if  you  please,  will  find  it  to  give  him  perfect 
satisfaction  on  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  in  ordinary  cultivation 
with  us. 

Beverly,  May  16,  1860. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present  the  above  remarks,  on 
the  culture  of  the  blackberry,  by  our  friend  Captain  Lovett, 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  delicious  but  neglected 
fruit.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  treat- 
ment required  in  order  to  raise  it  in  abundance ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of  plants,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  success 
has  only  followed  when  the  bushes  were  obtained  from  one 
particular  source.  Plants  from  the  woods,  in  all  cases,  failed. 
The  experience  of  Captain  Lovett,  in  this  respect,  is  highly 
valuable,  as  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  wild  bushes  had 
only  to  be  transplanted  from  the  pastures  to  the  garden,  and 
an  abundant  crop  of  improved  fruit  would  be  the  result. 
Such  it  seems  is  not  the  fact ;  Captain  Lovett  has  produced 
seedlings,  but  he  states,  that  they  do  not  surpass  the  original 
fruit ;  this,  however,  should  only  encourage  amateurs  to  go 
on  raising  more  and  more,  assured  that  good  results  will 
follow  their  labors  in  the  end. 

The  wash  for  fruit  trees,  recommended  by  Captain  Lovett, 
we  have  no  doubt  will  give  good  satisfaction,  as  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  is  composed  are  all  excellent  for  cleansing 
the  bark  and  protecting  it  from  insects. — Ed. 
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Art.  V.  How  to  Prune  the  Apple.  By  R.  Thompson,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  From  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  art  of  pruning,  though  generally  considered  as  of 
easy  attainment,  is  often  very  little  understood,  even  by 
many  who  profess  to  have  made  it  their  study ;  lopping  off 
limbi?  here  and  there,  cutting  out  cross-wood,  and  "  shorten- 
ing in,"  a  phrase  in  every  body's  mouth  who  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  trees,  may  be  performed  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
gardening.  These  operations  do  not  constitute  the  art  of 
pruning ;  as  well  might  the  cultivator  of  trees  be  called 
a  pomologist.  The  art  of  pruning  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  capacities  of  trees  for  producing  wood, — the  relative 
position  which  the  shoots  will  assume  when  full-grown, — 
their  probable  vigor  and  strength, — an  appreciation  of  the 
properties  of  form  and  proportion, — and  the  judgment,  so  to 
cut  each  branch  or  spur,  that  every  portion  of  the  tree 
shall  receive  a  due  amount  of  air  and  light,  and  the  future 
branches  the  inclination  and  form  which  it  is  desired  they 
should  assume.  To  do  this,  in  the  best  manner,  is  no  easy 
task,  and  all,  who  have  imagined  it  to  be  so,  will  find,  aft^ 
a  little  experience,  that  they  are  entirely  mistaken. 

After  reading  the  several  articles  by  Mr.  Thompson,  which 
we  have  given  in  our  previous  numbers,  we  have  no  doubt 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  in  acquiring  the  art  of  prun- 
ing, will  be  apparent  to  all.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  make  every  operation  understood  by  reading,  notwith- 
standing they  are  so  well  illustrated  by  excellent  engravings : 
practice  alone  can  make  perfect ;  yet  the  elements  of  the  art 
are  plainly  laid  down, — and  all  who  will  read  carefully  and 
proceed  cautiously,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  good  results, 
and  in  time  become  experts  in  the  art  of  pruning  trees. 

With  these  cursory  remarks,  we  shall  not  longer  detain  the 
reader  from  Mr.  Thompson's  advice  on  pruning  the  apple : — 
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P&UNINO. THE    APPLE    TREE. 

The  apple  tree,  left  to  its  natural  growth,  fonns  generally 
a  low  stem,  branching  out  into  a  top,  which  ultimately  be- 
comes hemispherical,  towards  the  outside  of  which,  fruit- 
spurs,  leares,  and  fruit,  are  most  abundant ;  to  support  these, 
the  branches  interiorly  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  frame- 
work, for  they  are  often  destitute  of  spurs  or  foliage.  In 
jNTuning  and  training  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  natural  ten- 
dency of  growth  constantly  in  mind  ;  for  although  that  ten- 
dency may  be  subdued  or  diverted  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  yet  it  cannot  be  annihilated  whilst  the  trees  are 
young,  and  as  vigorous  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  tree  may  be 
prevented  from  growing  up  with  a  single  stem  by  cutting 
back  ;  then  several  shoots  usually  result,  and  these  become 
so  many  smaller  stems,  if  not  interfered  with.  Like  the 
individiml  stem  they  are  not  disposed  to  bear  fruit ;  their 
tendency  is  to  be  merely  pillars  or  supporters  of  a  system  of 
elevated  ramifications,  at  the  extremities  of  which  fructifica- 
tion naturally  takes  place.  Being  aware  of  this,  the  opera- 
tions of  pruning  and  training,  necessary  to  be  performed  when 
the  tree  is  to  be  grown  in  any  particular  form  different  from 
its  natural  habit,  will  be  better  understood.  The  modes  in 
which  the  apple  tree  is  grown  are  numerous.  The  principal 
are,  as  standards,  open  dwarfs,  pyramids,  trained  against 
espaliers,  and  against  walls. 

A  standard,  properly  managed,  should  have  a  clean,  strait, 
and  substantial  stem.  By  substantiality  of  stem  is  here 
meant  a  structure  capable  of  supporting  itself  without  bend- 
ing, and  hence  not  requiring  the  aid  of  stakes.  In  general, 
this  property  is  too  little  thought  of  j  or,  at  its  expense,  the 
other  properties  are  endeavored  to  be  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing will  illustrate  this.  Supposing  it  were  required  to  grow 
an  apide  tree  with  a  stem,  (if  such  it  might  be  called,) 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  yet  nowhere  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  way  to  effect  this  would  be  to  train  a  maiden 
plant  to  a  rod,  taking  care  to  allow  no  side-shoots  to  grow, 
IKW  any  leaves,  excepting  a  very  few  at  top.  By  adopting 
a  similar  proceeding  year  after  year,  the  stem  will  reach  the 
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height  above-mentioned,  and  be  like  a  slender,  flexible  rod, 
almost  of  imiform  thickness,  which  would  instantly  bend  to 
the  ground  on  being  deprived  of  its  support.  It  must  be 
considered  a  work  of  misapplied  art ;  for  naturally  the  plant 
would  have  put  forth  side-shoots  and  leaves  as  it  advanced ; 
and  these  leaves  would  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
layers  of  wood,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  base ;  thus 
the  stem  would  have  become  an  elongated  cone,  a  form 
adapted  for  self-support. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that  the  necessity 
for  stakes  is  owing  to  the  improper  management  of  the  plant 
whilst  the  stem  is  being  reared ;  and  this  again  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  a  sufliciently  clean  stem  cannot  be  pro- 
duced unless  it  be  stripped  of  leaves,  twigs,  in  short  of  every- 
thing but  the  bark.  Every  leaf  which  appears  along  the 
young  stem  should  be  encouraged.  If  any  strong  shoot  break 
out  let  it  be  checked ;  but  all  other  laterals  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  at  least  to  the  end  of  July,  when  they  may  be 
stopped  by  pinching  oflF  their  points.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn cut  them  oflf  closely  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stem,  and  shorten  the  rest  back  to  one  eye.  In  the  following 
season  these  eyes  will  push  fresh  shoots ;  treat  them  like 
their  predecessors  in  sunmier,  and  clear  an  additional  portion 
of  the  stem  below,  in  autumn,  by  closely  cutting  the  laterab 
which  may  have  pushed  therefrom.  By  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure self-supporting  stems  can  be  generally  insured. 

The  formation  of  the  top  must  now  be  considered.  The 
height  of  clear  stem  being  determined,  the  upright  leader, 
exceeding  that  height  in  summer  by  several  inches,  must  be 
shortened  back  at  the  ensuing  winter  pruning,  so  that  the 
lowest  of  three  buds  immediately  below  the  section  shall 
correspond  with  the  intended  height  of  stem.  These  three 
buds  will  give  rise  to  three  shoots,  which  should  be  encour- 
aged for  the  commencement  of  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Each  of  them,  as  they  proceed  in  growth,  should  be  made 
to  diverge  at  an  angle  of  about  46°,  or  half  way  between  the 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  directions;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  shoots  should  be  kept  equidistant  from  each  other. 
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At  the  winter  pruning,  they  should  be  shortened  to  within 

nine  inches  or  a  foot  of 
their    bases,   particularly 
observing   to   cut   above 
two  buds  pointing   out- 
wards  in    the    direction 
which   it  would  be   de- 
sirable the    shoots    pro- 
ceeding from  them  should 
take.     Six  limbs  will  be 
thus  originated.      Again 
a  little  attention  in  sum- 
mer will  insure  an  equal 
divergence  of  the  shoots 
from   the    perpendicular, 
and  equal  distances  from 
each  other.     Meanwhile, 
a  gradual  divestment  of 
the  temporary  shoots  on 
the    stem    is    presumed 
to  have   annually  taken 
place,   as   above  recom- 
mended.    The  scars  re- 
sulting from  the  suppres- 
sion   of    those    on    the 
lower  part  of  the   stem 
will  have  nearly,  or  quite 
healed  over ;  for  this  pro- 
cess will  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated by   the   action 
of  leaves   on  shoots  left 
above.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  after  all  these  tem- 
porary shoots  are  removed 
from  the  stem,  their  bene- 
ficial effects  continue ;  for 
the  roots  formed  by  their 
agency    still    remain   to 
contribute  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  tree. 


Fig.  IS.     ne  AppU  Tree, 


aaaaaa,blo«oinbiids;  b b b b b.wood  bad» 
c  e,  scars  where  froit  was  attached  last  season. 
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After  the  principal  branches  have  been  started,  it  would  be 
well  to  regulate  the  growth  of  the  top  for  a  few  years  longer, 
by  checking,  about  midsummer,  any  shoots  that  are  over- 
luxuriant,  or  that  are  taking  a  wrong  direction.  Afterwards, 
little  pruning  will  be  required.  The  branches  should  be 
kept  thin  enough  to  admit  sufficient  sun  and  air ;  and  after 
bearing  heavy  crops,  portions  of  the  extremities  should  be  a 
little  shortened. 

Open  dwarfs  are  next  to  be  considered.  Presuming  a 
tree,  which  has  made  its  first  season's  growth  from  the  g^aft 
or  bud,  has  been  planted  in  autumn  or  early  part  of  winter, 
let  it  then  be  cut  back  just  above  that  bud  which  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  eight  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
But  if  the  plant  is  weak,  or,  from  circumstances  absolutely 
unavoidable,  the  planting  has  been  delayed  till  spring,  the 
cutting  back  to  the  height  above-mentioned  must  be  deferred 
till  the  following  autiunn.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  a 
little  of  the  top  of  the  shoot  ought  to  be  taken  oflF  when 
planted ;  and  then  let  the  plant  grow  as  roughly  as  possible 
throughout  the  season.  The  more  shoots  and  leaves  it  makes 
the  better,  above  the  height  of  nine  inches ;  immediately 
below  this  height  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  buds  should 
not  break  till  the  second  season  after  planting,  by  which 
time  the  tree  will  have  made  roots,  and  established  itself 
sufficiently  to  push  shoots  vigorous  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  principal  branches ;  and  to  obtain  such  at  proper 
height  is  the  object  of  cutting  back  the  tree  ;  it  may  be  re- 
peated, to  the  bud  eight  inches  from  the  groimd,  before 
winter,  in  all  cases,  immediately  when  planted,  if  strong ; 
but  not  till  next  autumn  if  the  plant  is  weak. 

Whatever  shoots  may  be  made  by  the  plant  in  the  first  sea- 
son after  it  has  been  cut  down  as  above  directed,  let  especial 
attention  be  directed  to  the  three  uppermost.  Keep  all  others 
in  check  diuing  the  summer,  and  cut  them  off  closely  in 
autumn.  The  uppermost  shoot  will  be  eight  inches  from 
the  ground ;  and  as  an  inch  is  about  the  average  distance 
between  the  buds  on  the  shoots  of  the  apple  tree,  the  next 
will  originate  at  seven  inches,  and  the  lowermost  of  the 
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three  at  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus 
leaving  six  inches  of  clear  stem.  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  the  uppermost  bud  should  point  to  the  north ;  for  then 
the  next  will  point  to  the  east,  and  the  lowest  to  the  west, 
thus  leaving  the  widest  space  open  to  the  south,  which  is 
of  advantage,  because  the  sun's  rays  are  not  obstructed  ,*  be- 
sides, the  branches  naturally  incline  to  grow  more  towards 
the  south  than  elsewhere,  all  other  circumstances  being  the 
lame. 

The  shoots,  many  chances  to  one,  will  not  diverge  in  the 
right  direction,  and,  therefore,  training  becomes  necessary. 
Some  prefer  training  the  branches  almost  horizontally  at  first, 
and  then  nearly  upright.  Others  as  nearly  as  possible  in  direct 
lines  at  an  angle  of  46^,  or  half  way  between  the  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  directions.  It  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  train  the  three  first  shoots  strictly  at  the  above  angle 
as  they  progressed  during  the  summer;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  before  much  fruit  can  be  expected,  the  tree 
must  have  formed  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood ;  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  more  its  natural  growth  is  interfered 
with,  especially  when  young,  the  less  wood  it  will  form  in  a 
given  time.  Yet  these  shoots,  even  in  their  early  stage,  must 
not  be  left  entirely  wild  and  free ;  for  it  usually  happens, 
that  one  of  them  pushes  with  greater  vigor  than  the  rest,  and 
that  one  should  be  a  little  checked  by  bending  it  from  the 
perpendicular  early  in  the  season ;  and  so  should  the  next 
strongest,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  thus  the  weakest  left  to 
its  freedom  will  have  a  better  chance  of  ranking  fairly  with 
its  neighbors.  When  the  shoots  have  made  their  principal 
growth  for  the  season,  but  before  vegetation  becomes  inactive, 
they  should  be  brought  into  the  position  which  they  are  in- 
tended finally  to  occupy,  as  least  as  far  as  six  inches  from 
their  bases ;  beyond  this  it  is  immaterial,  for  to  that  distance 
the  shoots  must  be  cut  back  in  autumn.  A  piece  of  matting 
v^'Hl  be  sufficient  to  secure  them  in  an  equidistant  position 
from  each  other  laterally,  leaving,  however,  a  somewhat 
wider  interval  on  the  south  side. 

The  three  primary  shoots,  cut  back  to  six  inches  firom 
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their  bases,  at  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning,  will  generally 
push  at  least  three  shoots  each  in  the  following  season ;  but 
only  two  from  each  are  necessary  to  be  encouraged  for  lead- 
ing branches,  six  of  which  will  thus  be  originated,  within 
six  inches  of  the  stem.  These  leading  branches,  if  supposed 
to  be  extended  horizontally,  ought  to  represent  the  radii  of  a 
hexagon,  the  distance  between  any  two  adjoining  branches 
being  equal  to  their  length  from  the  centre  or  stem,  up  to 
the  point  where  the  said  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is 
measured  ;  but  when  in  reality  they  are  not  horizontal,  but 
occupy  a  position  half  way  between  that  and  perpendic- 
ular, or  having  an  inclination  of  46^,  the  distance  of  one 
branch  from  another  at,  say  three  feet  from  the  stem,  will 
only  be  eighteen  inches ;  at  four  feet  the  distance  from 
branch  to  branch  will  be  two  feet ;  at  five,  two  and  a  half 
feet ;  at  six,  three  feet ;  and  so  on.  If  these  relative  distances 
are  maintained,  a  uniform  divergence  of  the  six  principal 
branches  must  result.  When  these  are  found  to  be  a  foot 
apart,  a  supplementary  branch  on  each  should  be  encouraged 
to  fill  up  the  increasing  intervals.  The  branches  may  be 
kept  in  their  proper  positions  by  means  of  hoops  ,•  or  rods 
may  be  employed  if  hoops  are  considered  too  expensive. 
Neither  the  hoops  nor  the  rods  will  require  to  be  strong  if 
timeously  applied ;  that  is  to  say,  whilst  the  shoots  are  not 
more  than  one  year  old.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
a  shoot  or  branch  be  kept  in  any  position  for  only  a  few 
weeks  in  the  growing  season,  that  position  will  afterwards 
be  retained,  and  the  materials  may  be  then  employed  where 
elsewhere  required. 

Having  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  frame-work  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  management  of  one  of  the  six  branches  firom 
the  time  they  were  originated  by  cutting  back  the  three 
primary  ones.  The  leading  shoots  will  require  to  be  short- 
ened to  about  a  foot  every  winter  pruning,  observing  to  cut 
to  a  bud  pointing  outwards,  and  to  the  direction  which  the 
branch  should  take.  Grenerally,  if  the  leader  be  cut  to  a  bud 
pointing  outwards  and  to  the  left  one  season,  it  will  require 
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to  be  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards  and  to  the  right  in  the 
following  season.  By  shortening  the  leader,  abundance  of 
side-shoots  will  be  produced.  These  should  be  pinched  back 
in  the  sununer ;  and  further  reduced  to  within  two  inches  of 
their  bases  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  thus  they  will  in  a  few 
years  become  fruit  spurs. 


Art.  VI.     Pomological  Gossip.     By  the  Editor. 

The  Fruit  Crop  of  1860. — Never  was  there  such  a 
fine  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit  as  in  the  present  sea- 
son. The  peach  trees  are  radiant  with  their  wreaths  of  rosy 
blossoms  ;  the  cherries  are  even  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  their  snowy  clusters  of  flowers ;  and  the  pears  are  tufted 
with  a  profusion  of  their  beautiful  corols, — gladdening  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  this  choicest  of  fruit,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  bounteous  crop,  and  anticipating  the  welcome  of 
some  new  variety,  over  whose  tender  growth  he  has  so 
anxiously  watched,  patiently  awaiting  its  mature  growth  and 
promised  harvest.  A  rich  treat  is  a  morning  stroll  at  this 
season,  through  the  well-stored  fruit  garden  of  the  amateur 

cultivator,  where 

"Flowereofallhues" 

bedeck  the  trees,  and  throw  their  perfume  on  the  gentle  gale. 
A  great  fund  of  information  may  be  garnered  up  at  the  pe- 
riod of  blooming.  To  the  pomologist  it  is  especially  a  season 
of  exciting  interest ;  to  the  amateur,  one  of  great  gratification  ,- 
and  to  the  nurserjrman,  one  of  deep  importance.  How  varied 
are  the  blossoms  of  every  class  of  fruits !  Witness  the  pears. 
How  rich  is  the  Jargonelle,  with  its  immense  clusters  of  very 
large,  beautifully  cupped  flowers :  see  that  Beurr6  Diel,  equally 
showy,  but  yet  quite  difierent  in  general  aspect :  look  again 
at  that  Bezi  Montigny,  whose  blossoms  are  but  half  the  size 
of  the  others :  and  then  note  the  dueen  of  the  Low  Countries, 
w^hose  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  but  whose  petals  are 
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80  narrow  and  the  flower  so  spreading  that  it  may  be  singled 
out  among  twenty  other  sorts :  see  the  Chaimiontelle,  whose 
buds  have  the  rich  rosy  tint  of  the  apple  before  they  expand ; 
and,  as  yet,  more  distinct  than  all,  examine  the  Ferdinand 
de  Meester.  The  pomologist  at  this  season  may  add  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  in  the  distinction  of  varieties  ;  and  the 
nurseryman  be  enabled  to  correct  errors,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  care,  will  creep  into  the  "  best  regulated'*  gar- 
dens. 

We  have  been  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
blooming  season,  when,  pencil  in  hand,  we  have,  year  after 
year,  strayed  among  our  trees,  noting  down  the  peculiarities 
of  each  and  every  variety,  often  first  detecting  a  synon3rme 
before  the  trees  have  borne  a  single  fruit.  Had  nurserymen 
examined  the  blossoms  of  their  peaches  every  year,  the  no- 
menclature of  this  delicious  fruit  would  not  have  been  such  a 
mass  of  confusion  as  now  exists.  We  would,  therefore,  im- 
press upon  all  who  have  any  interest  in  trees, — aside  from  the 
beauty  which  clothes  them  at  this  season, — ^to  carefully  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  blos- 
soms, assured  they  will  never  regret  their  examination,  but 
rather  be  inclined  to  pursue  it  more  eagerly  on  the  return  of 
every  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  or  the  Second  Con- 
gress OF  Fruit  Growers  has  just  appeared,  making  a  res- 
pectable pamphlet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages.  As  it 
came  to  hand  too  late  to  give  a  review  of  it  in  this  number, 
we  omit  it  till  our  next,  when  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  Report. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  its  praise,  was  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May.  The  whole  stock  comprised  twenty-four  jdants,  aU 
that  have  yet  been  propagated,  and  no  other  young  plants  at 
present  exist. 

'^  The  original  nectarine  tree,"  according  to  an  account  in 
the  Gardeners^  Chroniclej  "  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  whose  seat,  at  Stanwick,  it 
has  borne  fruit  for  several  years,  and  from  which  it  derives 
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its  name.  The  duke  received  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Suaedia,  in  Syria,  a  gentleman  whose  attention  had  long 
been  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  the  finest  fruit  trees  of  the 
Ekist,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  valuable  in  his  native 
country.  It  was  his  anxious  desire,  that  such  as  proved  to 
be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be 
immediately  dispersed ;  and  the  sale  now  announced  is  in 
furtherance  of  Mr.  Barker's  benevolent  design.  In  surren- 
dering his  property  in  it  to  the  public,  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland has  resolved  that  the  proceeds,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  propagation,  &c.,  should  be  transferred  to  a' fund 
in  aid  of  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  Infirm 
Gardeners :  a  plan  in  which  Mr.  Beirker  heartily  concurred, 
and  which  we  trust  that  the  well-wishers  to  this  excellent 
charity  will  heartily  support.  The  sale  will  take  place  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Institution,  and  the  purchasers  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  in  this  instance  they 
may  contribute  materially  to  its  funds,  while  at  the  same^ 
time  they  are  consulting  their  personal  interests. 

In  excellence,  the  Stanwick  nectarine  is  as  far  beyond  all 
other  nectarines  as  a  Green  Gage  plum  is  beyond  all  other 
plums.  Beyond  this,  praise  cannot  reach.  It  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  as  well  to  repeat,  on  the  present  occasion,  what  we 
stated  some  time  since,  when  the  high  quality  of  the  nectarine 
first  become  perfectly  ascertained  : 

*  The  nectarine  forming  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  about 
the  size  of  an  Elruge,  and  like  it  in  shape,  except  in  being  less 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Its  skin  is  pale,  like  that  of  the 
white  nectarine,  where  shaded,  with  a  violet  tinge  next  the 
sun.  The  flesh  is  white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy,  rich,  and 
sugary,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  flavor  of  prussic 
ajcid.  The  stone  is  middle-sized,  ovate,  with  rather  a  promi- 
nent sharp  edge,  very  rugged,  and  of  a  chocolate  color.  The 
kernel  is  sweet,  like  a  nut,  possessing  none  of  the  bitter  al- 
mond flavor.  The  fruit  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  partaking 
so  much  as  it  does  of  the  quality  of  the  bitter  almond,  must 
have  been  very  deleterious  in  its  unimproved  state ;  but  the 
varieties,  now  generally  cultivated,  retain  but  little  of  the 
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injurious  properties  ascribed  to  the  species  by  ancient  au- 
thors ;  and,  when  well  ripened,  they  can  be  generally  eaten 
with  impunity,  notwithstanding  the  slight  pnissic  acid  flavor 
which  pervades  even  their  luscious  sugary  juice ;  but  some 
constitutions  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  this  trace.  It  was 
indeed  considered  unlikely  that  amelioration  would  be  car- 
ried much  further.  For  at  least  a  century  little  improvement 
has  been  effected,  and  in  every  variety  the  kernels  have 
psoved  intensely  bitter.  But  at  last  this  is  overcome  ;  in  the 
specimen  above  described  the  deleterious  quality,  considered 
inherent  in  the  species,  .has  disappeared;  and  Mr.  Barker 
himself  informed  me,  that  his  fruits  with  sweet  kernels  may 
be  eaten  as  a  full  meal,  in  quantities,  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
and  repeatedly,  with  perfect  safety/ 

To  this  we  have  nothing  to  object,  except  that  it  scarcely 
gives  the  Stanwick  nectarine  so  high  a  character  as  it  de- 
serves. In  fact,  at  the  time  when  the  description  was 
written,  its  full  value  was  imperfectly  understood,  the  fruit 
which  reached  London  having  been  damaged  in  the  carriage. 
We  have  lately,  however,  been  favored  by  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Northmnberland  with  a  liberal  supply,  which  ar- 
rived in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  we  can  now  appeal 
to  various  persons  near  London,  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
tasting  it,  as  witnesses  to  its  unrivalled  excellence.  '  The 
most  delicious  nectarine  I  ever  ate.'  *  The  flavor  is  very 
delicious,  and  it  is  altogether  most  exquisite ;  I  do  not  won- 
der at  your  speaking  in  such  high  terms  of  it.'  <  It  is  a  superb 
flruit.'  '  Most  delicious.'  Such  is  the  language  in  which 
great  judges  of  fruit,  accustomed  to  the  finest  known  varie- 
ties, have  spoken  of  the  specimens  they  have  received. 

This  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  the  grand  importance  of 
the  Stanwick  nectarine  to  our  country,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  found  in 
every  fruit-garden  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  hope  this  nectarine  will  soon 
find  its  way  into  our  collections  of  fruit. 
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Art.  VII.     Descriptions  of  Ten  New  Verbenas.     By   the 

Editor. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  since  the  first  introduction 
of  the  old  Ferbena  Tweedieana,  the  new  seedlings  have 
just  begun  to  break  into  very  distinct  and  novel  shades.  Our 
American  seedlings  have,  hitherto,  fully  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  that  we  have  received  from  England,  and  by  a 
careful  hybridization  of  the  plants,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
a  climate  so  admirably  suited  to  the  verbena,  and  to  the 
ripening  of  its  seeds,  we  may  continue  to  keep  in  advance 
in  the  production  of  seedlings.  But  the  French  cultivators, 
with  their  usual  ardor,  have  entered  the  field,  and  have  al- 
ready achieved  such  good  results,  that  we  notice  the  principal 
new  ones  of  the  year,  advertised  by  English  cultivators,  are 
seedlings  of  the  Parisian  florists ;  thus  taking  the  place  of 
their  own.  That  they  are  thus  entitled  to  such  distinction 
we  can  readily  imagine,  after  noticing  the  flowers  of  three  of 
them,  viz.,  St.  Margaret,  Reine  de  Jour  and  Iphigene,  each 
of  which  are  entirely  new  in  color  and  other  floral  proper- 
ties, as  will  be  seen  by  our  descriptions.  We  notice  that 
some  cultivators  have  adopted  the  term,  "  Fancy"  varieties 
to  those  that  are  edged,  mottled,  or  shaded,  a  distinction 
we  think  worthy  of  being  generally  followed. 

We  alluded  last  year,  (p.  262,)  to  the  production  of  striped 
varieties,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  such  an  acquisition  in 
a  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Briell,  of  Long  Island.  These 
departures  from  the  plain  colors  are  but  the  commencement 
of  varieties,  which  will  present  a  combination  of  tints  as 
fanciful  as  those  of  the  carnation  or  the  dahlia.  Our  advice  is 
to  keep  up  the  hybridization  of  the  flowers,  and  the  constant 
sowing  of  seeds. 

The  following  embrace  some  fine  varieties  of  last  year, — 
not  before  described, — in  addition  to  the  new  ones  of  this 
season : 

1.  St.  Margaret. — Flowers  large,  deep  rosy  scarlet,  with 
a  violet  centre  of  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  inner  petals  of  Ce- 
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reus  speciosissimus ;  petals  large,  fine  form,  nearly  flat,  and  of 
good  substance  ;  umbels  very  large,  moderately  compact,  and 
of  superior  form ;  habit  excellent,  moderately  vigorous,  trail- 
ing, and  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out ;  foliage  good  ; 
a  most  superb  and  rich  variety. 

2.  Reine  de  Jour. — Flowers  very  large,  fine  blush,  with  a 
deep  rosy  crimson  centre,  slightly  veined  and  shaded  at  the 
edges ;  petals  superior  form,  flat,  and  of  excellent  substance  ; 
umbels  very  large,  rather  loose,  well  formed  ;  habit  vigorous^ 
without  being  too  gross ;  foliage  handsome,  thick,  slightly 
pubescent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  pro- 
duced; the  individual  flowers  nearly  cover  a  twenty-five 
cent  piece,  and  the  trusses  are  fully  three  inches  in  diameter- 

3.  Iphigene.  (Dufoy^s.) — Flowers  large,  lilac,  with  rosy 
carmine  centre ;  petals  large,  of  good  substance  and  form ; 
umbels  large  and  well-shaped ;  habit  vigorous  ;  foliage  good, 
thick,  slightly  pubescent ;  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

4.  Defiance.  (Robinson^s.) — Flowers  medium  size,  rich 
vivid  scarlet ;  petals  medium  size,  well  formed,  and  of  good 
substance  ;  umbels  large,  compact,  well-formed,  presenting  a 
fine  circular  surface  ;  habit  moderately  vigorous,  somewhat 
trailing,  short  jointed ;  foliage  good ;  a  very  rich  scarlet 
variety. 

6.  Marie  Louise.  (Davenport* s,) — Flowers  medium  size, 
brilliant  vermilion  scarlet,  with  a  deeper  centre ;  petals  slightly 
starry  ;  umbels  medium  size  and  of  good  form ;  habit  moder- 
ately vigorous ;  foliage  rather  small.  Nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  Robinson's  Defiance. 

6.  LovEi.  {BrielVs.) — Flowers  rather  small,  lilac,  dis- 
tinctly striped  with  pink,  like  Phlox  Van  Houttn ;  petals 
-somewhat  starry ;  umbels  medium  size ;  habit  not  very- 
strong  ;  foliage  small ;  a  distinct  and  very  pretty  striped 
variety. 

7.  Beauty  Supreme. — Flowers  large,  bright  peach  pink  ; 
petals  large,  well-formed,  and  of  good  substance ;  umbels 
very  large,  rather  flat ;  habit  vigorous,  blooming  freely ;  foli- 
age good ;  a  very  showy  variety. 

8.  Satellite. — Flowers  medium  size,  orange  scarlet ;  pe- 
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tals  medium  size,  fine  form;  umbels  medium  size,  well- 
shaped  ;  habit  moderately  vigorous,  trailing ;  foliage  good, 
deeply  serrated,  and  of  a  light  green  ;  very  pretty. 

9.  Henbt  Clay.  (Ellwanger  4*  Barry^s. ) — Flowers,  me- 
dium size,  clear  waxen  blush,  with  a  deeper  and  delicately 
shaded  centre ;  petals  medium  size,  good  form ;  umbels  well- 
formed  ;  habit  moderately  vigorous ;  foliage  thick,  pubsecent, 
good  ;  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

10.  Columbus.  (Hovey^s,) — Flowers  medium  size,  fine 
purple,  with  a  dark  centre,  surrounding  a  light-colored  eye  ; 
petals  medium  size,  flat  and  well-formed ;  umbels  mediiun 
size,  presenting  a  fine  circular  surface ;  habit  moderately 
vigorous,  good  ;  foliage  good ;  a  fine  dark  verbena. 

The  following  are  the  names,  with  brief  descriptions,  of 
some  of  the  French  seedlings,  from  the  same  source  as  Reine 
de  Jour  and  Iphigene  : — Heroine  (Dufoy^s,)  bluish  lilac,  dark 
eye ;  Chauvi^re's  Minerva,  rosy  pink,  occasionally  comes 
striped ;  Dufoy's  Morphee,  blue,  with  white  centre  ;  Dufoy's 
Piccola,  dard  red,  crimson  centre ;  Dufoy's  Remarkable,  deep 
red,  large  and  showy  flower ;  La  Reine,  a  beautiful  fancy 
variety ;  Chauvi^re's  Madame  Bauenzod,  white,  with  a  most 
beautiful  purple  eye.  These  are  considered  the  best  offered 
for  sale  the  present  spring  by  the  London  florists.  We  hope 
some  of  them  may  be  introduced  to  our  collections  during 
the  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     GeneralJS/otices. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — At  page  148  I  iHt>inised  to  give  the  names  of 
plants  that  would  succeed  those  that  were  then  in  flower,  and  as  you  may 
find  many  of  the  best  sorts  of  plants  left  out  altogether,  it  may  appear  to 
many  of  your  readers  in  the  way  of  retrogading ;  but  I  may  as  well  give 
the  reason.  I  am  expected  to  grow  grapes  in  the  greenhouse  as  well  as 
plants ;  consequently  to  have  a  good  crop  of  grapes  is  one  object,  and  the 
next  is  to  have  as  showy  a  houseful  of  plants  as  can  be  had  throughout  the 
season.  I  find  justice  cannot  be  done  to  many  of  the  hard-wooded  plants 
that  are  often  attempted  to  be  grown  in  such  houses  as  mine,  and  where  the 
means  are  limited  to  a  few  firames  only.  I  would  recommend  to  grow  well 
what  is  grown,  so  that  it  may  always  appear  healthy  and  attractive ;  and  I 
prefer  such  as  are  of  simple  culture,  and  that  can  be  replaced  in  a  year  or 
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two.  The  most  striking  object  at  the  present  time  is  the  Cineraria, — not 
grown,  as  often  times  they  are,  in  puny  plants.  I  have  several  plants  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  circmnference,  a  complete  mass  of  flower.  I  have  a  plant 
of  Newington  beauty  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  flowers  expanded.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  Kendall,  Ivery,  Henderson,  and  others,  for  the  great 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this  interesting  plant  Next  comes  the 
Petunia.  To  see  ten  or  a  dozen  good  bushy  plants  well  up  in  flower  is  no 
mean  object  I  think  they  never  look  so  well  at  home  as  they  do  in  the 
greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Then  there  is  the  delightful  tribe  of 
plants,  the  Verbena,  to  be  found  in  most  gardens ;  not,  however,  where  they 
might  be  seen  in  all  their  splendid  shades  of  color,  with  the  Cineraria,  Pe- 
tunia, &;c.,  but  in  some  comer  of  the  house  or  fi^une,  or  in  the  cutting  pots 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  not  intended  to  make  their  appearance  until  they  can  be 
shown  off  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  lose  a  part  of  their  gay  and  at- 
tractive beauties  by  being  surrounded  with  many  of  nature's  lovely  trea- 
sures which  open  at  that  season.  I  have  now  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  the 
best  varieties  in  flower,  which  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  frame  with  the 
Petunias  all  the  winter ;  the  only  difficulty  in  keeping  them  is  to  exclude 
the  frost  and  damp,  and  give  them  plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  air  may  circu- 
late amongst  them.  To  have  fine  plants  now  in  flower,  they  should  be 
struck  from  cuttings  in  June  or  July,  and  get  them  well-formed  by  stopping, 
&c.,  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in ;  through  the  winter  let  them  be 
sparingly  supplied  with  water ;  in  Februaiy,  give  them  a  shifl  into  the  poti 
in  which  they  are  to  flower,  arid  keep  them  a  little  closer  in  the  frame.  I 
would  also  recommend  to  have  a  few  fine  plants  of  Scarlet  geraniums,  Rowl- 
ing's Unique  geranium,  (a  plant  three  feet  in  circumference  looks  weU, 
covered  with  flowers,)  a  good,  early  variety,  a  plant  or  two  of  Heliotropium 
Voltairianum,  a  few  calceolarias,  with  a  few  of  the  early  flowering  fuchsias, 
(hybrida  still  remains  in  flower,)  Tropceolum  tricolor  and  Lobbiania  look  well 
as  trailing  plants,  Amaryllis,  such  as  vittata  major,  lineata,  Forbesii,  &C., 
with  a  plant  or  two  of  Oxalis  repens  and  perennis,  Anagallis  Moneli,  Alonsia 
incisifolia,  Cuphea  platycentra,  with  a  pot  or  two  of  mignonette,  and  a  few 
ericas  and  lachenalias.  All  these  fill  up  the  house  for  the  present  time.— 
(Gard.  Journal,  1850, p.  259.) 

Guano  beneficial  to  American  Plants. — I  have  been  In  the  habit 
of  using  guano  and  other  strong  manures  in  a  liquid  state  for  some  yean 
past  to  the  Rhododendron,  Ghent,  and  Indian  Azaleas ;  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage. My  practice  is  to  use  the  guano  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
thirty  gallons  of  manure-water,  that  runs  fVom  the  stable  and  farm-yard.  I 
water  the  Rhododendrons  and  Ghent  Azaleas  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  I  per- 
ceive the  blossom-buds  beginning  to  swell,  and  continue  it  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  gallons  to  each  plant  until  the  flowers  are  expanded,  varying 
the  watering  according  to  the  weather ;  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  water 
is  given  once  a  week,  but  if  damp,  only  once  a  fortnight  I  also  vary  the 
quantity  given  each  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  taking  care  that 
each  plant  gets  enough.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  drop  I  again 
have  the  plants  well  drenched  with  guano-water,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
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early  growth  of  wood ;  by  this  means  the  latter  is  made  earlier,  and  is  con- 
seqaently  better  ripened,  and  the  foliage  is  of  much  deeper  color  than  if  no 
stimulus  had  been  given.  I  treat  the  Indian  or  Greenhouse  Azaleas  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  exception  of  giving  them  a  short  rest  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  flowering,  when  they  receive  but  little  water  of  any  kind. 
I  then  bring  them  out,  and  give  them  such  pruning  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  pyramidal  shape,  after  which  they  are  supplied  with  strong 
guano- water,  until  they  have  completed  their  growths ;  they  are  then  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  situation,  where  they  remain  with  the  pots,  protected 
from  the  action  of  sun  and  wind  until  the  autumn  rains  set  in,  when  they  are 
housed  for  the  winter.  The  advantage  of  manure  or  guano-water  to  the 
Greenhouse  Azalea  is,  that  the  blossoms  are  much  finer,  and  the  petals  of 
better  texture ;  and  I  find  that  by  the  use  of  manure- water  the  most  decidu- 
ous kinds  retain  their  foliage  through  the  winter,  and  are  well  clothed  with 
foliage  when  in  blossom,  which  I  consider  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant ;  even  the  old,  but  now  rare  one,  ^  Flore  pleno,''  under  this  treatment, 
is  an  evergreen,  and  although  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  Azaleas,  it  will 
bear  guano-water  as  well  as  any  of  the  more  robust  kinds.  When  it  has 
not  been  convenient  for  me  to  have  the  manure- water  previously  prepared 
for  the  Azaleas,  I  have  placed  a  piece  of  guano,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  watered  upon  it  fitnn  time  to  time,  and  I  never 
found  any  bad  effects  from  this  practice.— {  Gard,  C%ron.  1850,  p.  277.) 

Culture  of  the  Chrtsanthemum. — ^He  observed  that  it  was  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  chrysanthemum  had  attracted  pub- 
lic attention.  Partial  exhibitions  had  been  held  in  different  localities, 
but  it  was  now  looked  upon  with  as  much  interest  as  any  other  of  our 
previously  more  £auniliar  favorites.  He  knew  of  no  autumnal  flower  that 
had  greater  claims  upon  our  attention;  being  comparativly  hardy,  the 
time  it  remained  in  perfection,  the  rich  and  varied  diades  of  color,  the 
distinct  and  beautiihl  varieties  of  form,  its  adaptation  to  the  wall,  the 
greenhouse,  the  conservatory,  the  drawing-room,  or  the  cottage  windows, 
tended  alike  to  make  it  the  favorite  of  the  wealthy  amateur,,  as  well  as  the 
humble  cottager.  Mr.  Holmes  then  proceeded  with  remarks  on  the  new 
varieties,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds  in  tins  climate.  The  only 
important  improvement  he  had  noticed  was  in  their  cultivation;  some  of  the 
oldest  varieties  were  still  the  very  best  For  instance,  for  incurved  flowers, 
Goliah  and  two  colored  incurve  stood  unequalled.  In  the  other  class,  superb 
clustered  yeUows  were  fiir  before  the  imported  new  ones.  If  we  could  not 
mve  seeds,  he  thought  we 'should  reject  all  the  new  ones  that  are  not  im- 
provements. 

He  would  recommend  only  the  early  sorts  for  the  pleasure  garden  where 
protection  is  inconvenient,  such  aa  Queen,  Imperial,  Goliah,  Princess  Marie, 
dtc. ;  for,  if  the  flowers  once  become  frozen,  they  would  not  expand  kindly. 
When  the  object  of  the  cultivator  was  for  exhibition,  whether  for  cut  blooms 
or  specimen  plants,  very  much  of  his  success  would  dep^i  on  a  judiciows 
selecticMi  of  varieties  for  their  respective  purposes.  He  particularized  the 
Mrts  most  adapted  for  specimen  plants,  such  as  Phidias,  Lady  Camden, 
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Queen  Victoria,  Vesta,  and  Qaeen  of  the  Belgians ;  and  yet  they  woald  be 
ahnost  useless  where  cut  flowers  were  an  object ;  for  the  latter  purpose  be 
recommended  Goliah,  Aristides,  Queen  of  Gold,  Beauty,  and  others  of  the 
like  habit.  In  growing  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums  he  observed  a  great 
difference  would  be  soon  discovered  in  their  time  of  flowering;  he,  there- 
fore would  advise  discrimination  between  the  early  and  late  sorts,  the  latest 
being  generally  the  fastest  and  best,  such  as  Perfection,  Campistremii, 
Kingdom,  and  two  colored  incurve.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
time  of  striking ;  for  instance,  the  late  sorts  should  be  struck  in  the  autumn, 
for  if  delayed  till  spring  they  were  liable  to  prove  abortive.  For  the  propa- 
gation of  the  medium  sorts,  such  as  Pilot,  General  Marien,  Defiance,  &C., 
the  third  week  in  March  would  be  found  the  most  suitable.  For  the  early 
sorts,  such  as  Imperial,  Queen,  Princess  Marie,  the  latter  end  of  April  was 
preferable.  He  preferred  cuttings  to  suckers,  and  placed  them  romid  the 
edge  of  five-inch  pots.  The  soil  was  not  of  much  consequence,  so  that 
there  was  enough  of  sand  mixed  with  it  and  sufficient  drainage.  He  placed 
them  in  a  close  frame,  with  a  little  bottom  heat ;  when  the  cuttings  were 
struck  he  hardened  them  off,  and  shifled  them  in  five-inch  pots,  protecting 
them  for  a  short  tune,  then  finally  shifted  them  into  the  pots  or  place  where 
they  were  intended  to  bloom.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  cultivator  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  plants  he  intends  growing.  If  Intended  for  cut  blooms, 
regardless  of  height,  habit,  or  appearance,  the  plants  must  be  divested  of  all 
side-shoots  in  their  early  stages,  and  trained  up  in  single  stems,  and  not  by 
any  means  to  stop  them,  and  only  one  or  two  flowers  on  each  stem ;  all 
superfluous  buds  to  be  removed  in  their  early  stages.  For  growing  speci- 
men plants  in  pots  he  shifted  them  at  once  into  nine  or  eleven-inch  pots ;  the 
soil  equal  parts  of  forest  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  with  plenty  of  drain- 
age. One  or  three  plants  in  each  pot,  placed  in  a  situation  where  they 
could  get  all  the  sun  and  air  possible,  as  this  tends  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
compact  As  they  advanced  in  growth  he  trained  them  so  as  to  secure  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Plunging  the  pots  had  a  two-fold  advantage,  by 
securing  the  roots  from  drought  and  preventing  them  from  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind.  He  strictly  cautioned  growers  against  keeping  their  plants 
wet  and  soddened,  as  a  loss  of  foliage  would  be  the  result,  as  would  also  be 
the  case  if  an  opposite  extreme  were  adopted.  As  soon  as  they  showed 
their  flower-buds  he  at  once  thinned  them,  leaving  only  the  centre  bloom — 
that  is,  he  stripped  off  all  side-buds,  that  additional  strength  might  be  given 
to  the  remaining  buds,  and  give  them,  when  expanded,  uniform  size.  With 
regard  to  liquid  manures,  Mr.  H.  had  no  doubt  that  to  such  a  strong  feeding 
plant,  if  judiciously  applied,  liquid  manure  would  be  highly  advantageous ; 
but  he  thought  it  possible  to  grow  the  chrysanthemum  too  strong,  thereby 
causing  the  centre  bloom  to  go  **  blind.''  To  preserve  the  flowers  in  per- 
fection, he  said  they  must  be  protected  not  only  fifom  frost,  but  also  fiam 
rain,  particularly  from  the  sooty  particle  ihaX  always  accompanies  a  London 
rain.  Mr.  Croxford  preferred  cuttings  from  the  best  and  strongest  of  the 
•ackers.  Mr.  Tant  had  taken  cuttings  firom  the  best  and  strongest  of  the 
•uckeiB,  and  also  firom  the  stem  of  the  old  plant,  with  the  same  result    He 
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considered  liquid  manure  highly  beneficial  for  the  well  development  of  the 
foliage  and  flowers,  but  it  should  be  withheld  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand.  Half-a-pint  of  guano,  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water, 
and  applied  as  circumstances  required,  he  had  found  highly  beneficial.  Mr. 
Kendall  thought  that  the  application  of  liquid  manures,  during  the  summer 
months,  was  highly  beneficial.  Mr.  James  had  applied  liquid  manures  to  his 
plants  in  all  stages  and  seasons,  and  fix)m  his  success  he  was  warranted  in 
using  it  in  the  same  manner  again.  Mr.  Taylor  had  struck  his  cuttings 
later  than  Mr.  Holmes  had  recommended,  and  had  been  most  successful ;  his 
finest  flowers  were  grown  against  a  south  wall  in  a  well-prepared  border, 
the  flowers  being  protected  by  glasses  hung  against  the  wall  Mr.  Bofl* 
struck  his  cuttings  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  when  shifted  into  the 
flowering  pots  they  were  plunged  out  in  rows  close  together,  but  three  feet 
between  the  rows ;  he  frequently  finds  that  one-third  of  his  plants  were  much 
inferior  in  flowers  to  the  remainder,  and  he  sought  information  on  such  an 
ancxnaly.  Mr.  Merry  thought  that  the  cause  might  be  in  the  plants  rooting 
through  the  pots,  and  disturbed  at  the  time  the  flower-buds  were  forming,  as 
Mr.  Boflfhad  stated  that  he  frequently  turned  the  pots  round,  so  as  to  break 
any  of  the  roots  that  had  gone  through.  Mr.  Hohnes,  to  prevent  the  in- 
jurious eflects  of  rooting  through  the  pot  when  plunged,  placed  two  bricks 
on  edge  at  the  bottom,  thus  leaving  a  hollow  space  below  the  pot  Mr. 
Kendall  attained  the  same  end  in  an  easier  manner,  by  simply  making  the 
hole  six  inches  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot  Mr.  Sanderson  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  results  of  the  discussion,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Holmes,  which  was  duly  accorded." — (Oard,  Jownudy  1849,  p.  229.^ 


Art.  II.    DomuHc  J^oticts, 


Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  annual  meeting 
was  held  on  the  2d  of  January  last,  and  the  following  choice  of  officers  was 
made  for  the  current  year: — 

Prtmdtnir—Sohxi  Milton  Earle. 

VUt  /VwMfente— Stephen  Salisbury,  Dr.  Wm.  Workman,  Wm.  T.  Mer- 
rifield. 

Tnagurer — Frederic  W.  Paine. 

Ijibrcarum — Anthony  Chase. 

SecreUay — George  Jaques. 

Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the  following  additional  elec- 
tions were  made : — 

CommiUu  on  the  Iii5rary— Daniel  W.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Wm.  Workman. 

ComndUee  on  IhtUa—George  Jaques,  Chairman;  Samuel  H.  Colton,  D. 
W.  Lincoln. 

Committee  on  fTowcrs— -Dr.  Samuel  Flagg,  Chairman ;  Dr.  Wm.  Work- 
man, Meltiah  B.  Green. 
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Comtmttee  on  Vegetables — Charles  Hadwin,  Chairman ;  Gardiner  Paine, 
John  C.  Ripley. 

CommUet  of  Jhrar^emtnU — Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  Chairman ;  Wm. 
M.  Bickford,  Dr.  Samuel  Flagg,  Charles  Paine,  David  S.  Messenger, 
George  Jaques,  John  Gray,  Jr. 

The  following  votes  were  passed  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  trustees: — 

Voted — ^To  have  an  Exhibition,  to  continue  three  days,  commencing  on 
Wednesday  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Voted — ^To  have  an  Exhibition,  to  continue  three  days,  during  ^  Cattle 
Show  Week." 

The  society  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  They  have  purchased  a 
beautiful  lot,  and  will  probably  erect  a  large  and  commodious  Hall  upon  it 
next  year.  It  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for,  that  our  next  Legislature 
may  be  endowed  with  such  an  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  as  to  per- 
ceive it  to  be  their  duty  to  afford  some  pecuniaiy  assistance  to  these  most 
useful  institutions — ^the  Horticultural  Societies !  Are  they  not  already  more 
.useful  and  more  important  than  the  Agricultural  Societies  ?  We  think  that 
ihey  are ; — to  add  one  word  more — We  know  that  they  are. — lottrt,  J. 
Warceata-y  May,  1850. 

Americait  Pears  on  the  Quince  Stock. — ^Your  remark  respecting 
the  growth  of  American  varieties  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince,  has  led  me  to 
make  some  inquiries  and  to  institute  some  experiments,  of  which  you  shall 
be.  ftuly  infOTmed,  whenever  I  get  far  enough  to  report  progress.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  simply  add  that  I  have  seen  the  Bufium  upon  quince— one  year 
from  ike  bud — ^five  and  six  feet  growth,  equalling  even  the  Glout  Morceau 
in  tbst  respect  How  it  will  continue  to  grow,  I  am  taking  measures  to 
satisfy  myself  fully. 

By  Ifae  way,  how  little  we  hear  or  see  of  that  capital  market  pear,  the 
Doyeon^  d'  Hiver  or  Coffin's  Virgalieu.  Indeed,  the  only  notice  of  it  that  I 
have  any  were  met  with  is  on  the  457th  page  of  the  third  volmne  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturifi^y  by  Mr.  Manning.  I  have,  or  rather,  I  recently  had,  till  veiy 
lately  the  .tacra  fames  awri  prevailed  over  my  better  judgment, — ^a  tree  ^ 
this  vahe^,  Bome  forty  or  more  years  old,  a  great  and  constant  bearer ;  the 
fruit  always  fair  and  handsome ;  the  tree  upright  and  graceftd  in  its  form ; 
.and  both  the  fruit,  (except  that  it  is  larger  and  later,)  and  the  tree  so  closely 
resembling  the  old  Doyenn^  Blanc,  that  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  & 
seedling  QT'hjdirid  ofi&pring  of  the  venerable  old  St  MichaeL 

The  flavor  .of  the  fruit  is  but  little  below  first  rate,  certainly  better  than 
that  of  many'dassed  as  second  rate.  Notwithstanding,  in  every  other  res- 
pect, the.  tree  and  its  fruit  belong  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  pears,  denocni. 
nated  "  Best"  It  is  very  fine  for  cooking  and  for  preserves. — Youn^  Jl 
Warcuta-.Ma^y  1850. 

[We  are  glad  io  learn  that  our  correspondent  is  about  assisting  in  the 
'desirable  task  x>f  ascertaining  all  those  varieties  which  will  succeed  upon 
the  quince.;  aad  we  Bhall  look  for  the  results  of  his  experiments  from  time  to 
time,  which  cannot  luit  add  much  to  the  limited  stock  of  information  ii^ich 
we  now  possess  on  the  subject    It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  however,  that 
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the  results  of  one  year  are  most  deceptive :  we  have  had  some  pears  which 
grew  exceedingly  rapid  on  the  quince  the  first  year,  hut  which  have  failed 
to  make  any  growth  the  second.  Swan's  Orange,  grafted  on  an  apple  hy  mis- 
take, grew  better  the  first  year  than  it  did  double  worked  on  the  quince  and 
pear.  The  fact  that  the  Bufium  does  well  the  first  year,  will  be  no  index  of 
what  it  will  do  after  it  has  borne  one  crop  of  fruit ;  yet  from  its  affinity  to 
the  White  Doyenne,  it  may  be  a  variety  which  will  do  finely  on  the  quince* 

The  Coffin's  Virgoulouse  has  been  incidentally  noticed  in  our  Magazine ; 
it  has  annually  been  exhibited  for  several  years,  by  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Cabot, 
and  other  Salem  cultivators.  It  is  a  very  good  winter  pear,  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. We  have  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  fiiiit,  and  have  only 
been  waitmg  to  ascertain  its  true  name  and  origin  before  publishing  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Magazine. — Ed] 

The  Scotch  Larch  for  a  Hedge  or  Screen. — ^By  the  way,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  Scotch  Larch  for  a  screen  hedge  ?  It  thickens  under 
the  shears  admirably  ;  and  tlien,  how  beautiful  to  have  a  hedge  or  screen 
with  a  phase  for  each  season  of  the  year ;  its  fresh,  delicate,  opening  buds 
in  the  spring ;  its  bright,  rich  green  in  the  summer ;  its  various  hues  in 
autumn ;  and  its  naked  branches  for  winter.  Would  it  not,  in  an  appropriate 
place,  be  very  beautiful  ? — YovrSy  J.     Worcester,  May,  1850. 


Art.  hi.    •Answers  to  Correspondenti. 

A  Budget  of  Questions. — ^Please  inform  me  what  is  the  best  plum  stock 
to  work  the  peach  upon  ?  I  have  a  fine  peach  on  the  plum,  and  it  bears  the 
winter  decidedly  better  than  others  growing  on  their  natural  roots.  I  under- 
stand that  CoL  Perkins  has  the  peach  in  this  way,  some  forty  or  more  years 
old. 

[So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  have  found  the  Mussel  plum  to  make 
the  best  stock  for  the  peach.  It  grows  freely  and  unites  readily,  the  stock 
swelling  as  rapidly  as  the  scion :  seedlings  from  free  growing  seedlings  may 
do  as  well,  but  we  have  not  tried  them.  We  have  long  been  convinced, 
that  peaches  for  amateur  collections,  at  least,  should  always  be  grown  on 
the  plum.  They  grow  slower, — ^ripen  their  wood  more  readily, — stand  the 
winter  better, — and  are  in  no  danger  of  borers. — EdJ] 

Does  the  Paradise  d'Automne  grow  well  upon  quince  ? 

[Not  with  us :  we  work  it  upon  the  pear. — Ed.] 

What  are  the  best  quince-bottom  pears  for  double  working  ? 

[We  have  only  tried  a  few  sorts :  the  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Vailed  Franche, 
and  Sucr^  Verte  have  proved  excellent  sorts. — EcL] 

The  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and  probably  many  other  varieties,  would  do  much 
better  double- worked  than  they  do  in  direct  contact  with  the  quince. 

What  are  the  best  climbers  for  covering  an  arbor  ?  Say  the  best  single 
one,  the  best  three,  and  the  best  six  or  eight  ? 

[For  the  best  single  climber,  if  flowers  were  not  an  object,  we  should  take 
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the  Vir^nia  creeper.  If  for  the  flowers,  the  Sweet-scented  Monthly  Honey- 
suckle. For  the  best  threes  we  should  take  any  one  of  the  fine  Prairie  roses, 
Wistaria  sinensis,  and  the  Honeysuckle.  For  the  best  eight,  two  Prairie  roses, 
the  Crimson  Boursault,  Clematis  flammula,  the  Sweet-scented  Mon^y, 
Scarlet  Monthly,  and  Yellow  Honeysuckles,  and  Wistaria  sinensis. — Ed.] 

Can  you  settle  the  question  about  budding  the  peach  ?  Are  single,  doable, 
and  triple  buds  equally  successful  ?  If  not,  which  are  the  best  ?  Which  are 
the  next  best  ?  &c. — YowSj  J. 

[We  have  found  no  difference  in  either, — anything  but  a  flower  bad. 
—Ed.] 

Best  Twelve  Verbejjas. — R.  T.  S.  The  following  are  twelve  of  the 
most  distinct  verbenas,  both  old  and  new : — St.  Margaret,  Reine  de  Joar, 
Susanna,  Suzette,  Eximia,  Defiance,  Iphigene,  Gem,  Othello,  Exquisite, 
Odorata,  and  Marie  Louise. 

Best  Twelve  Dahlias,  both  Fanct  and  Show  Flowers. — *4n  JSr- 
hibitor.  If  you  procure  the  following,  and  bloom  them  well,  you  need 
not  fear  competition : — Show  Flowers :  Mont  Blanc,  Louis  Philippe,  Miss 
Chaplin,  Miss  Vyse,  Richard  Cobden,  Cleopatra,  Admiral  Stopford,  Black 
Prince,  Box,  Purple  Standard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Victoria  Regina. 
Fancy :  Picote^,  Hoffgartner  Meyer,  Roi  de  Pontelles,  Mrs.  Shaw  Le  Fevre, 
General  Cavaignac,  and  Florence  Dombey. 


Art.  rV.    Massachuadis  HorticuIiuraL  SocUty. 

Saturday,  March  30.  Exhtbiied. — Flowers  from  A.  Bowditch,  a  fine  col- 
lection of  hyacinths.    From  P.  Barnes,  fine  seedling  azaleas. 

GRATUITIES   AWARDED. 

Hyacinths  :  For  the  best  display,  to  A.  Bowditch,  the  Society's  sflver 
medaL  [The  notice  of  this  exhibition  was  accidentally  omitted  in 
regular  course.] 

J}prU  6.  Exhibited. — ^Vegetables  :  From  E.  Bums,  a  brace  of  Allen's 
Victory  cucumbers.  From  T.  Needham,  a  brace  each,  of  Wheildon  and 
Young  Champion  cucumbers.    From  A.  G.  Parker,  lettuce. 

.^pril  13.  ExMlnted.—FB,viT:  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Pitmaston  White  Cluster  grapes.  From  EL  Bums,  Keen's  Seedling  straw- 
berries. 

May  4.  Exhibited. — Flowers  :  From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  a  fine  dis- 
play u(  hyacinths.    From  E.  Bums,  two  bouquets. 

May  IL  ExhUnied. — ^Flowers  :  From  Joseph  Breck  &  Co.,  a  fine  dis- 
play of  hyacinths.     From  E.  Bums,  fine  plants  of  fuchsias  and  bouquets. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED. 

IIiacinths  :  For  the  best  display,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  ^. 
Guitditt:  To  E.  Bums  for  flichsias  and  bouquets  $1. 
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Mmf  18.  The  opening  of  the  Hall  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  season  took 
place  to-day ;  but  owing  to  the  cool  weather  and  backwardness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  display  waa  rather  small.  Neither  plants  in  pots  or  cut  flowers 
were  numerous.  The  most  noted  things  were  a  few  very  fine  heaths,  from 
M.  P.  Wilder.  The  show  of  fruit  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  liberal  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  Allen,  who  sent  seventeen  varieties,  all  well  ripened.  Our 
report  is  meagre,  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  new  plants  or -flowers 
which  were  sent  for  exhibition. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  variety  of  perennial  flowering  plants. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  azaleas,  among  which  were  Gledstancsii  and  variegata 
fringea;  pelargoniums,  Annais,  Hash,  and  others;  and  fine  heaths,  viz., 
Cavendishu,  ventricoea  brevifldra,  v.  hirsiita,  v.  alba,  tricolor,  &.c.  From 
T.  Needham,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  new  Cerop^gia  elegans.  From  A. 
Bowditch,  azaleas,  bouquets,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  plant  of  the  new  and  beautiful  annual  Nemophila 
maculata,  in  fiiU  flower.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  iSipiwe^a  prunifl6ra  pleno,  and 
other  flowers.  From  L.  Davenport,  Robinson's  Defiance  verbena,  a  variety 
of  fine  roses,  and  Cineraria  Beauty  of  Newington,  &c.,  &;c.  From  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  fine  specimens  of  the  Double  flowering  peach,  almond,  apple,  and 
cheny,  with  other  flowers.  From  E.  Bums,  fine  fuchsias,  and  cut  flowers. 
From  J.  Nugent,  pelargoniums  and  cut  flowers. 

PREMIUMS   AWARDED. 

PELARGorviXTMS. — Class  1. — ^To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  best  six  new  varie- 
ties, $6. 

Second  prize  not  awarded. 
Cut  Flowers. — To  James  Nugent,  for  the  best  display,  $3. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  second  best,  $2. 
Fuchsias. — ^To  E.  Bums,  for  the  best  six  varieties,  $6. 

To  E.  Bums,  for  the  second  best,  $4. 
Heaths. — ^To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  best  varieties,  $3. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  second  best,  $2. 
Greenhouse  Plants. — ^To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  the  best  display,  of  not 
less  than  twelve  plants,  $8. 

To  E.  Bums,  for  the  second  best,  $6. 

gratuities. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  bouquets,  $2. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  bouquets,  $2. 

To  E.  Bums,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  L.  Davenport,  for  cut  flowers,  $3. 

To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  T.  Needham,  for  Ceropegia  elegans,  the  Society's  silver  medal. 
Fruit. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  17  varieties  of  grapes,  among  which  were  the 
Black  Portugal,  Black  Hamburgh,  Red  ChasselsB,  Chasselas  de  FonUin- 
bleau,  Gros  Noir  of  Lorraine,  Verdelho,  Tottenham'  Park  Muscat,  Decants 
Superb,  Florentine,  and  Purple  Muscat ;  Elton  and  May  Duke  chcmee ; 
three  sorts  of  figs ;  Hunt's  Early  Tawney  nectarines. 
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From  T.  Needham,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  Prom  J.  Gordon,  Eagtcr 
Beurr6  pears,  prepared  for  keeping  after  the  maimer  of  D.  T.  Curtis. 

From  F.  Tudor,  Duchesse  of  Augouleme  and  Easter  Beurr^  pears,  ripened 
bj  D.  T.  Curtis. 

The  Easter  Beurr6  pears  from  Mr.  Tudor  were  well  ripened  and  of  excel 
lent  flavor :  the  source  to  which  Mr.  Tudor  refers  is  in  the  subjoined  note  :— 

To  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee :  Dear  Sir,— 
Early  in  April  I  had  several  dozen  of  the  EJaster  Benrr6  pears ;  tiie  prodoct 
of  Nahant  They  were  the  remains  of  a  large  quantity,  part  of  which  bid 
rotted,  part  shrivelled,  and  most  of  them  intractable.  As  to  ripening — at  tbe 
request  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Curtis,  about  two  dozen  were  handed  over  to  him,  fef 
experimenting  upon,  by  his  process  of  ripening.  I  think  I  may  say  they 
were  worthless. 

He  will  exhibit  to  your  committee  the  froitB  which  were  handed  to  him, 
after  going  through  his  process.    I  am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Boston,  May  14, 1850.  Fiusderic  Tudoi. 

The  committee  tested  several  varieties  of  grapes  from  Mr.  Allen ;  annnigst 
the  varieties  was  a  seedling  of  a  rich  flavor,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  The  Decani 
Superb  has  a  fault  of  losing  many  berries  on  the  cluster  by  premature 
decay.    Mr.  A.'s  opinion  is  not  favorable  to  the  growing  of  this  variety. 

Vegetables. — ^From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Downing's  Mammoth  or  Colosnl 
rhubarb. 

Mcof  25.  ExhUnted—FhowEM :  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  fine  spechDem  of 
the  beautiful  iSj)ine^  prunifblia  pleno,  which  proves  perfectly  hardly  and 
flowers  profusely.  From  M.  Tidd,  Wobum,  a  seedling  Cactus,  raised  be- 
tween C.  grandifldra  and  speciosissimus.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  twenty-four 
varieties  of  fine  pansies.  From  Messrs.  Winship  &  Co.,  about  forty  kinds 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  a  fine  display.  Cut  flowers  in  variety  fiom 
J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  E.  M.  Richards,  A.  Bowditch 
and  others. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

Pansies. — ^To  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  best  twelve  varieties  of 
pansies,  $3. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  $2. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  $1. 

GRATUITIES. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $2. 

To  Breck  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  basket  of  flowers,  $1. 

To  Miss  RusseU,  for  a  large  bouquet,  $1. 
Fruits.— From  J.  F.  AUen,  three  varieties  of  figs,  two  of  cherries  and 
nectarines.  From  T.  Needham,  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan 
grapes.    From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Chasselas  grapes. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JUICE. 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly, 
and  where  the  thinning  has  all  been  done  they  will  only  require  the  ordinary 
routine  of  air  and  moisture.  Give  the  former  early  in  the  morning  in  fine 
weather,  and  close  rather  early  in  the  afternoon;  keep  the  house  well 
damped  in  fine  weather ;  watering  the  floor  morning  and  night  If  dry 
weather  should  set  in  afler  the  late  drenching  rains,  the  border  should  have 
one  thorough  watering  about  the  last  of  the  month,  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  guano ;  mulching  will  be  also  of  great  benefit  to  the 
border  in  the  dry  weather  of  summer.  Continue  to  stop  all  laterals  that 
push  at  the  first  joint ;  see  that  all  the  bunches  are  well  shouldered,  and  if 
very  handsome  clusters  are  an  object,  it  may  be  well  to  go  over  now,  and  thin 
out,  here  and  there,  such  berries  as  crowd  the  bunch  and  impede  their  swel- 
ling up  to  a  large  size.  If  the  borders  have  not  been  dug,  they  should  at 
once  be  completed. 

Vines  in  the  open  air,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  attained  the  length  of 
two  eyes  beyond  the  fhiit-buds,  should  be  immediately  topped ;  any  large 
shoots  may  now  be  cut  away  without  any  danger  from  bleeding ;  tie  in  all 
the  new  wood  carefully,  and  do  not  let  the  vines  become  too  much  crowded. 
Young  vines  raised  from  cuttings  in  pots  should  now  have  a  shift  into  a  lar- 
ger size,  and  be  kept  in  a  frame  with  a  mild  bottom  heat 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  graft  vines  in  the  open  ground,  after  the  shoots 
have  grown  two  or  three  inches. 

Strawberrt  Beds  will  now  need  to  be  thorou^y  wed  out,  as  this  can- 
not be  done  again  till  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  nice  clean  fruit  is 
wanted,  new  straw,  cut  up  short,  should  be  strewn  along  the  rows  and  among 
the  plants,  or,  if  not  convenient,  short  grass  may  be  used ;  this  will  protect 
it  fit)m  being  covered  with  earth  during  heavy  rains.  New  beds  may  be 
successfully  made  all  the  month,  where  it  has  been  forgotten  or  omitted 
for  want  of  time.  The  crop  will  be  as  good  the  next  year  as  if  the  plants 
were  set  out  in  April. 

Fruit  Trees  will  need  some  attention  now ;  those  that  are  very  for- 
ward by  the  last  of  the  month  should  have  the  top  of  the  longest  shoots  nipped 
ofil  Young  trees,  bearing  rather  heavy  crops,'  would  do  better  to  have  a 
good  mulching  of  rotten  cow-dung  or  old  litter  of  any  kind.  Plum  trees 
that  are  infested  with  curculios  should  be  shaken  twice  a  day ;  gathering 
up  the  insects  in  a  cloth  and  burning  them. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots,  started  in  the  greenhouse  or  grapery,  may  now  be 
moved  into  the  open  air — ^in  a  sheltered  place.  Water  finely  with  liquid 
manure,  as  the  fVuit  attains  a  good  size. 

Fie  Trees  may  also  be  removed  to  the  open  air. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  may  now  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  if  their  buds  are  well 
set,  if  not,  they  should  remain  under  cover  a  few  days  longer.    Place  them 
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in  a  situatioD  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  at  first  Inarchings  may 
now  be  cut  from  the  old  plants. 

Dahlias  should  all  be  planted  out  this  month ;  beginning  immediately 
for  one  set,  for  early  flowering ;  and  a  second  lot  for  show  flowers,  about 
the  20th  or  25th  of  the  month ;  the  last  wiU  come  in  just  in  time  for  pro- 
ducing superior  blooms.  Stake  up  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  set  out, 
as  one  violent  wind  might  destroy  many  of  the  best 

Roses  should  now  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  for  summer  blooming. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  turned  out  into  the  ground. 

Htacinths  may  be  taken  up  the  last  of  the  month. 

Ranunculuses  will  require  now  to  be  top-dressed  with  a  little  sand  or 
manure,  and  occasionally  have  a  liberal  watering,  should  the  weather  prove 
dry. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  now  be  divided  and  reset  for  blooming  next 
winter. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  half- 
shady,  cool,  airy  situation. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  speedily  planted,  if  not  already 
done.    Seedlings  may  be  planted  out  now  so  as  to  acquire  strength. 

Heaths  may  now  be  plunged  out  into  a  cool,  half-«hady  situation,  or  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  into  a  prepared  bed,  where  they  will  make  a  rapid 
growth. 

AcHiMENES  AND  Gloxinias  will  now  uoed  larger  pots. 

Pansies  may  now  be  propagated  from  layers  or  cuttings  for  a  fall  stock. 

Salvias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  and  similar  plants,  may 
now  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  or  upon  the  lawn. 

Begonias  now  shiflied,  and  kept  in  a  wann  part  of  the  house,  will  be 
beautiful  all  summer. 

German  Asters,  Balsams,  and  other  annuals  raised  in  frames,  may 
now  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground. 

Pelargoniums  now  in  bloom,  should  be  kept  well  watered,  and  placed  in 
an  airy  part  of  the  house,  near  the  glass ;  shade  while  in  bloom. 

Stephanotus  floribundus  should  now  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  d 
the  house,  and  it  will  grow  away  very  rapidly, — blooming  all  summer. 

Cactuses  will  now  be  in  bloom  and  will  require  plenty  of  water. 

Double  Chinese  Primroses  should  now  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy,  half- 
shaded  part  of  the  house,  or  in  a  frame  &cing  the  north.  Cuttings  may  be 
put  in  now. 

Seedling  Calceolarias  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

Greenhouse  Plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air, 
placing  them  in  a  half-shady  place,  where  they  will  not  be  blown  about  and 
injured  by  high  winds. 

Annuals  of  all  sorts  should  now  be  transplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  bloom. 

Perennials,  such  as  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Aconitums,  &c.,  should  all 
be  neatly  tied  up  to  tall  stakes ;  in  this  way  they  always  present  a  much 
finer  appearance. 
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Abt.  L  The  Vallejf  of  Lake  Champlain,—Its  Climate^ 
Productwns^  iuc.  By  Chaunct  Goodrich,  Esq.,  Burling* 
ton,  Vermont. 

As  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  has  just  been  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  by  two  railroads,  forming  a  part  of  a 
line,  soon  to  be  completed  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  great 
lakes  of  the  West,  some  account  of  the  valley  and  its  pro- 
ductions may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Lake  Champlain  extends  from  Whitehall,  (Skeensborough 
of  olden  time),  lat.  43<>  23',  to  St.  Johns,  in  Canada,  lat. 
45^  18^  Its  elevation  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  tide 
water,  and  the  average  width  about  three  miles.  The  widest 
part,  which  is  opposite  Burlington,  is  less  than  ten  miles. 
This  is  a  classic  lake  to  every  American, — Shaving  at  all  times 
from  our  earliest  history  been  the  highway  from  Canada  to 
the  river  Hudson,  and  the  theatre  of  more  important  military 
and  naval  operations  than  any  other  place  in  our  country. 
Millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  building  forts  on  its 
shores,  while  the  whole  country  was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 

The  valley  of  the  lake  may  average  south  twenty  miles — 
east  about  fifty  miles,  bounded  by  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
dividing  its  waters  from  the  river  Connecticut — and  west 
about  forty  miles,  bounded  by  the  Adirondack  mountains, 
dividing  its  waters  from  the  rivers  Hudson  and  St.  Law- 
rence. The  west  side  of  the  lake  for  seventy  miles  is  very 
broken — ^but  this  I  shall  leave  for  some  resident  to  describe. 
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To  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  from  the  lake 
will  average  about  twenty  miles. 

The  prevailing  rock  is  black  slate,  sand,  and  limestone. 
There  is  every  variety  of  soil,  though  a  gravelly  or  clayey 
loam  predominates.  There  is  a  large  amoimt  of  intervale  or 
bottom  land  on  Otter,  Winooski,  Lamoille,  and  Missisco  riv- 
ers and  some  smaller  streams.  Springs  and  small  streams 
are  abimdant,  and  for  farming  land  it  is  the  best  tract  in  New 
England  of  like  extent. 

Climate.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  following  tables. 
The  average  mean  temperature  for  the  last  twelve  years  has 
been — 

20.06  July,  69.87 
19.01  August,  68.43 
29.42                    September,     68.87 

42.07  October,  46.88 
64.86  November,  37.17 
64.72                    December,      24.42 

Greatest  heat,  July  12  and  13,  1849,  .  100^ 

Greatest  cold,  January  11,  1848,  .  — ^26® 

Greatest  range,        ....  126<^ 

Average  annual  range,        .  .  .  110® 

The  thermometer  rarely  falls  to  20°— often  not  lower  than 

14°.     But  17°  may  be  about  an  average  for  the  lowest  point 

in  winter.     The  lake  at  Burlington  is  usually  closed  about 

the  first  week  in  February,  though  it  sometimes  remains 

open  during  the  winter^  as  was  the  case  the  last  season. 

Rain.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been : 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

Jime, 


January, 

1.81 

July, 

3.70 

February, 

1.38 

August, 

3.27 

March, 

2.21 

September, 

3.09 

April, 

1.84 

October, 

2.32 

May, 

2.96 

November, 

2.42 

June, 

3.26 

December, 

2.53 

Least  quantity 

of  rain,  1849, 

. 

26.35  inches. 

Greatest  quantity,  1847, 

. 

38.55       « 
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The  average  quantity  of  snow  is  about  72  inches,  and  the 
time  for  good  sleighing  about  two  months. 

The  average  time  for  currants  to  be  in  full  bloom  is  May  7. 

Cherry  and  plum,        .  .  .  .        "     14. 

Apple,  .  .  .  .  .         "     22. 

For  these  extracts  from  tables  I  am  indebted  to  our  distin- 
guished naturalist  and  historian.  Rev.  Z.  Thompson.  The 
observations  were  made  at  his  residence  near  the  university 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington — one  mile  from,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  feet  above,  the  lake. 

By  these  tables  it  may  be  seen  that  spring  and  fall  are  both 
late.  This  is  caused  in  part  by  the  formation  of  the  lake. 
It  has  a  small  outlet,  and  receives  no  water  but  what  orig- 
inates in  its  own  valley, — consequently  the  ice  remains  until 
it  metis  out,  and,  as  fanners  say,  ^'  keeps  the  fruit  blossoms 
back."  Although  in  blossom  the  20th  of  May,  from  the 
10th  to  20th  of  October  is  the  usual  time  for  picking  winter 
apples.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  the  apple  crop 
Bs  sure.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  from  spring  frosts 
since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  valley,  (twenty-three 
years)  and  but  once  a  failure  of  currants,  (1834.) 

No  town  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  was  permanently  set- 
tled before  the  American  revolution.  A  few  scattered  set- 
tlers were  in  many  towns,  but  they  all  left,  so  that  in  1783, 
(sixty-seven  years  since)  settlements  were  commenced.  Ev- 
ery man  sowed  apple  seed  and  soon  planted  an  orchard,  and 
to  encourage  it,  eight  years  after,  the  legislature  exempted 
from  taxation  all  land  planted  with  apple  trees,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  to  the  acre.  Nearly  all  of  the  orchards  planted  by  the 
first  settlers  remain,  and  many  have  been  since  planted. 
With  the  poor  attention  the  orchards  now  receive,  the  valley 
on  the  Vermont  side  is  capable  of  exporting  thirty  thousand 
barrels  of  apples  yearly,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  old 
orchards  this  amount  may  soon  be  doubled. 

The  early  settlers  of  Canada  brought  trees  of  all  the  best 
French  apples  with  them,  and  many  pears,  plums,  &c. 
When  it  became  an  English  province  many  English  mer- 
chants and  farmers  settled  in  and  near  the  large  towns,  and 
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brought  all  the  best  English  apples  and  other  firoits.  The 
principal  early  export  of  this  valley  was  lumber,  all  of  which 
went  to  Canada. 

.  Many  of  the  most  enterprising  settlers  were  engaged  in  it, 
who,  in  their  visits  to  Canada,  soon  collected  most  of  the 
French  and  English  apples,  many  of  which  are  now  growing, 
known  only  by  local  names. 

Others  were  brought  from  the  older  New  England  states 
and  New  York,  with  the  names  lost,  and  afterwards  known 
by  many  local  names  or  the  general  term  of  "  gratt  iLPPues." 
Probably  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  is  there  so 
great  a  variety  of  superior  apples,  with  the  true  names  un- 
known, as  in  this  valley.  There  are  numerous  seedling  or 
native  apples  cultivated,  each  being  a  favorite  with  its  owner. 
A  few  superior  seedlings  will  soon  be  more  generally  known. 
Orchards  have  been  greatly  neglected, — and  nurseries  so 
much  that  those  who  wish  to  plant  many  trees  are  obliged 
to  send  abroad  for  them.  But  fashions  are  changing, — nur- 
series from  one  to  four  years  old  are  common,  and  trees  will 
soon  be  very  plenty.  There  is  also  more  attention  paid  to 
orchards,  but  less  perhaps  than  any  other  portion  of  a  fSurm. 
All  the  native  or  seedling  apples  of  New  England  which  are 
cultivated  here  grow  well,  and  also  English,  French,  Prus- 
sian or  German  varieties. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  is  common  in  some  places,  and  in 
good  seasons,  in  favorable  locations,  is  quite  perfect ;  while  in 
cold  or  wet  seasons  it  is  smaller  and  inclined  to  be  spotted. 
The  same  to  some  extent  may  be  said  of  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburg, — ^but  it  is  more  hardy  than  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
and  is  much  cultivated.  The  Yellow  Bellflower  has  grown 
well  and  proved  hardy  in  the  northern  county  of  the  State 
where  old  trees  are  growing. 

Pears  have  been  but  little  cultivated.  In  some  towns 
there  are  pear  trees  on  almost  every  farm  planted  about  sixty 
years  since.  They  are  uniformly  hardy.  Many  of  them  are 
still  native  seedlings,  though  a  considerable  portion  were 
grafted  when  young.  Among  old  pears  the  St.  Michsls, 
(White  Doyenne)  is  the  most  common.    No  pear  is  here 
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more  healthy.  There  have  been  for  a  few  years  past  many 
young  pear  trees  planted,-— and  thousands  are  now  planted 
yearly.  They  are  generally  healthy,  but  sometimes  affected 
with  '<  ike  hUgW^  The  native  or  Canada  plum  grows  wild 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  lake,  Cranberries  are 
common  in  the  swamps.  Plum  trees  of  all  kinds  flourish 
and  are  free  from  any  disease.  In  some  places  the  Curculio 
is  conunon,  in  others  unknown. 

Peaches  are  but  little  cultivated,  though  some  years  they 
are  not  uncommon.  Grapes  are  common  in  villages.  The 
Isabella  ripens  but  needs  protection  in  winter :  The  varie- 
ties mostly  cultivated  are  the  native  sorts  of  New  England. 
Fastolf,  Franconia  and  Antwerp  raspberries  do  not  ^<  winter 
kill.*' 

The  western  part  of  Vermont  having  so  easy  a  communi- 
cation with  New  York  and  Canada,  and  being  divided  by  a 
range  of  mountains  from  the  Eastern,  has  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  other  parts  of  New  England.  Hereafter 
the  course  of  tmvel  and  trade  will  be  much  changed. 

BurUngtan,  Vt,  June,  1850. 


Abt.  IL     The  May  Bug  wr  Breum  Beetle,  (Melolontha.) 
By  J.  W.  TuTTLK,  Plattsiurgh,  N.  Y. 

This  insect  has  j»roved  more  destructive  to  the  plum  in 
this  region  than  the  Curculio,  or  indeed  any  thing  else ;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any 
work  on  Fruit  culture,  to  my  knowledge,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  edition  of  Goodrich's  Nerihem  FVuit  CuUurist, 
just  published  at  Burlington,  Yt. 

We  often  hear  the  Curculio  mentioned  as  the  enly  insect 
destructive  to  the  plum,  and  I  notice  that  in  a  recent  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  to  your  magazine,  he 
states  such  to  be  the  case  at  that  place. 

The  May  Bug  commences  its  depredations  about  the  time 
the  buds  begin  to  open,  and  continues  until  the  firuit  is  about 
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half  grown.  Its  work  is  done  in  the  evening,  commencing 
about  twilight  and  continuing  until  about  midnight,  when  it 
buries  itself  in  the  ground  under  the  tree.  It  attacks  first 
the  leaves  and  then  the  flowers  and  young  fruit,  and  appears 
to  be  much  more  numerous  in  some  seasons  than  others. 
In  1847  I  lost  four  good-sized  plum  trees,  of  the  Lombard 
variety,  from  the  continued  attacks  of  this  insect,  devouring 
the  entire  foliage.  In  1848  and  1849  there  were  but  few  to 
be  seen.  This  year  they  are  more  numerous  than  I  have 
ever  known  them  before.  I  have  in  my  fruit  yard  some 
fifty  or  sixty  plum  trees,  of  different  varieties,  from  which  I 
gather  from  three  to  six  quarts  every  warm  evening.  For 
the  young  trees,  the  mode  adopted  is  to  pick  them  off  with 
the  hand  and  place  them  in  a  pail  partly  filled  with  water,  to 
be  subsequently  destroyed.  For  the  larger  trees,  a  couple  of 
sheets  are  sewed  together  about  half  way,  and  so  adjusted 
about  the  tree  as  to  cover  the  ground,  on  which  the  bugs 
are  shaken,  and  placed  in  a  pail  of  water  as  before. 

Now  if  you  will  go  among  your  trees  in  the  evening,  I 
doubt  not  you  will  find  them  covered  with  these  bugs,  prin- 
cipally on  the  plum,  but  occasionally  on  the  apple  and  pear. 
The  principal  damage  is  done  to  the  plum. 

I  have  read  several  articles  from  time  to  time  in  which  I 
have  seen  this  bug  mentioned  as  altogether  harmless  to  veg- 
etation, one  of  which  is  in  the  September  number  of  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator  for  1844  ,•  and  I  think  it  high  time  the  error 
was  corrected,  as  it  is  now  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  the 
plum  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity. 

Plattsburgh,  June  3,  1860. 


Aet  III.     The  Second   Session  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit 
Chrowers  at  New  York,     By  the  Editor. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers 
assembled  at  New  York,  in  Castle  Grarden,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Institute,  in  October  last,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings have  just  been  published. 
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We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
Congress,  (Vol.  XV,  p.  613,)  and  reported  the  names  of  the 
fruits  which  were  adopted  for  general  cultivation.  We  have 
also,  in  our  present  volume,  in  our  <<  Pomological  Gossip,'* 
given  some  account  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  res- 
pecting the  strawberry  and  other  fruits  ;  and  now,  with  the 
complete  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  before  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present  an  abstract  of  all  the  information  which 
may  be  valuable  to  the  fruit  cultivator. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  in 
1848,  it  was  voted  that  the  general  committee  should  make 
out  a  list  of  REJECTED  fruits  to  be  presented  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  delegates ;  consequently,  after  the  organization  of 
the  meeting,  this  was  the  first  business  which  came  up.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  read  the  report  and  the  names 
of  the  fraits  proposed  for  rejection.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, on  motion  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the 
entire  list,  excepting  such  as  any  member  might  object  to, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress.  The  following  is  the 
list  as  finally  passed : — 

REJECTED   FRUITS. 


PKAR8. 


Croft  Castle, 
Alexander  of  Russia, 
Amiral, 
Aston  Town, 
Autumn  Bergamot, 
D' Amour, 
Angers, 

Beurre  d'Angletene, 
Beurre  Seutin, 
Beurre  of  Bolwiller, 
Bon  Chretien  d'Esperen, 
Bon  Chretien  of  Brussels, 
Bergamotte  Sylvange, 
Bergamotte  Fortunee, 
Beauty  of  Winter, 
Belmont, 


Bezi  Vaet, 

Bruno  de  Bosco, 

Blanquet  a  longue  queue, 

Burgomaster, 

Cuvelier, 

Chat  Grille, 

Chair  a  Dame, 

Charles  Van  Mons, 

Cassolette, 

Compte  de  Fresnel, 

Copea, 

Caillat  Rosat, 

Clara, 

Clapp, 

Citron  de  Sirentz, 

Dearborn  of  Van  BJons, 
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Downton, 

Duquesne  d'Ete, 

Doyenne  Mons, 

Deschamp's  New  Late, 

Dunbarton, 

Doyenne  Diere, 

EndicotC, 

Elton, 

Frederic  of  Prussia, 

Famenga, 

Forme  Urbaniste, 

Fantasie  Van  Mons, 

Forme  des  delices, 

French  Iron, 

Green  Yair, 

Grisse  Bonne, 

Gamstone, 

Green  Catherine, 

Green  Sugar, 

Gros  Blanquet, 

Green  Chisel, 

Hays, 

Hathome's  Seedling, 

Horticulture, 

Hastiveau, 

Ipswich  Holland, 

Jargonelle,  (of  the  French,) 

Kramelsbime, 

Lincoln, 

Louis  of  Bologna, 

Lederbime, 

Louise  Bonne, 

Lansac, 

Madam  Yert, 


Millar's  Seedling, 

Bfarquise, 

Marcelis, 

Navez, 

Orange, 

Orange  Tulippe, 

PhiUips, 

Pitfour, 

Piatt's  Be^[amot, 

Passe  Long  Bras, 

Prince's  Portugal, 

Pope's  Scarlet  M^jor, 

Pitt's  Mari^  Loaise, 

Royal  d'Hiver, 

Rouse  Lench, 

Rousselett  St.  Vincent, 

Sans  Pepins, 

Swan's  Egg, 

Surpasse  Meuris, 

Saint  Bruno, 

Swiss  Bergamot, 

Souvreine, 

Sickler, 

Thompson,  of  N.  Hampshire, 

Tucker's  Seedling, 

Trubserherdz  Dulle, 

Whitfield, 

Winter  Orange, 

Wurtser  d'  Automne, 

Yutte, 

Crassane, 

Winter  Crassane^ 

Citron  of  Bohemia, 

Madoite. 


APTLBS. 


Gloucester  White, 
Henry's  Weeping  Pippin, 
Gray  House, 


Red  Ingestrie, 
White  Ingestrie, 
Lord  Nelson,  (Eirke's,) 
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Marmalade  Pippin,  BeachamwelPs, 

Rowland's  Red  Streak,  Cathead, 

Woolman's  Red  Sweet,  Caroline,  (English,) 

Woolman's  White  Sweet,  Dodge's  Early  Red, 

Golden  Reinette,  Fenouillet  Rouge, 

Pennock,  French  Gray  Reinette, 

Hoary  Morning,  Muscovia, 

Large  Red  Sweeting,  Irish  Peach," 

Red  Doctor,  Pigeonette, 

Grand  Sachem,  Salina. 

The  meeting  then  took  up  the  list  of  fruits  recommended 
for  general  cultivation,  commencing  with  the  pears.  This  list, 
as  finally  adopted,  we  have  already  given,  but  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  in  our  last  vol- 
ume, we  shall  repeat  it  at  the  close  of  this  article.  Quite  a 
long  and  very  interesting  discussion  arose  upon  the  merits  of 
the  diflFerent  varieties,  which  we  should  be  pleased  to  give 
entire,  did  our  space  allow ;  but  with  one  extract,  in  relation^ 
to  the  Buffum  pear,  we  must  refer  to  the  proceedings  for  a 
full  report. 

The  Buffum  pear,  being  one  upon  the  list  of  varieties 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  the  following  discussion 
ensued  before  the  vote  was  taken  upon  its  adoption.  We 
quote  this  to  show  what  we  consider  the  true  qualifications 
of  a  pear  for  general  cultivation,  those  qualifications  being  a 
combination  of  good  properties,  without  perhaps  excelling  in 
any  particular  one.  The  report,  though  accurate  in  the 
main,  contains  some  errors,  and  these  we  have  corrected  so 
far  as  regards  our  own  remarks  : — 

BuTFUM  Pear. — Col.  Hodge  had  cultivated  the  Buffum 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  though  he  was  not  prepared  to 
reject  it,  he  could  not  rank  it  higher  thto  a  second  rate  pear. 
It  cracked,  and  the  flavor  was  by  no  means  superior. 
•  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Cleveland,  had  also  cultivated  it  for 
several  years,  and  must  say  that  as  to  the  fruit,  it  was  hardly 
as  good  as  second  rate.  But  as  a  market  fruity  it  was  of  the 
first  quality. 

VOL.  XVI. — ^No.  vir.  38 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  said  that  this  fruit  was  not  of  the  first 
quality  in  respect  to  flavor,  but  the  variety  made  a  beautiful 
appearance  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  it  was  besides  a  pro- 
digious bearer,  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  branches  like  strings 
of  onions.  And  if  seasonably  gathered  and  well  ripened,  the 
Buffum  pear  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  Doyenne.  If  eaten 
at  the  proper  time,  it  was  far  above  a  second  rate  fruit. 

Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  it  would  require 
all  the  eloquence  of  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  more,  to  raise 
this  variety  to  the  rank  of  a  first  class  fruit.  And  he  con- 
sidered that  what  was  wanted  of  this  Congress,  and  what  the 
Congress  itself  desired,  was  information  as  to,  and  decision 
upon,  fruits,  and  fruits  alone — ^not  in  respect  to  their  beauty 
as  ornamental  trees. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  agreed  with  the  last  speaker.  The 
qualities  of  fruits  as  fruits^  it  was  the  object  of  the  Congress 
to  determine,  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hancock  said  that  in  truth  the  Buffum  pear  ranked 
only  as  fourth  rate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  French,)  had  this  morning  observed.  And  if  that  gen- 
tlemen now  asked  this  Congress  to  reconmiend  it  f(wr  general 
cultivation,  for  one,  he,  (Mr.  H.,)  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  French  knew  that  the  Buffum  did  not  rule  as  high  as 
many  other  varieties,  but  still  it  was  worth  cultivating. 

Mr.  Downing  reminded  gentlemen  that  the  Convention  of 
last  year  had  determined  to  cast  out  all  such  classifications  as 
first  rate,  second  rate  ^c,  and  to  adopt  the  designations  of 
"  good"  "  very  good,"  "  best"  as  more  definite  and  useful. 

Mr.  French  said  that  then  he  should  call  the  Buffum  a 
good  pear. 

Mr.  Downing  observed,  in  continuation,  that  this  was  a 
list  for  general  cultivation,  not  one  recommended  to  amateurs 
alone.  If  a  particular  fruit  were  only  goodj  even  if  that 
were  united  with  other  desirable  qualities,  productiveness, 
hardiness,  &c.,  he  should  be  very  willing  to  recommend  it 
for  general  cultivation. 

Dr.  Monson  thought  this  a  very  desirable  pear  to  have 
when  others  were  scarce.     It  was  a  good  bearer  and  the  tree 
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was  a  beautiful  one.     Why  not  have  such  a  variety  on  the 
list? 

Mr.  Hovey  said  the  Bufium  was  a  very  good  pear,  though 
not  of  the  best  description.  But  suppose  that  a  person  could 
have  but  two  trees,  though  there  were  many  better  varieties 
which  he  would  like  to  cultivate,  would  he  not,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  a  tree  from  which  he  could  obtain  four  or  six  bushels 
of  good  pears,  to  one  from  which  he  could  get  only  one  and 
a  half  or  two  bushels  ?  And  having  but  two  trees,  would  he 
not  desire  that  one  of  them  at  least  should  be  a  large  bearer  ? 
Of  what  use  to  a  grower  of  fruit  for  the  market,  would  be 
a  variety  of  greater  excellence  in  itself,  but  of  vastly  greater 
inferiority  in  point  of  bearing  ?  And  even  gentlemen,  who 
could  afTord  to  suit  their  fancy,  did  not  want  poor  looking 
specimens  in  their  grounds,  and  must  therefore  set  some 
value  upon  the  Bufium  in  consequence  of  the  beauty  of  the 
tree. 

Mr.  Buist  said  that  if  this  pear  should  pass  muster  as  being 
first  rate  for  its  bearing  qualities,  still  he  could  not  recom- 
mend it  as  such  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  said  that  some  thought  the 
rating  of  a  variety  depended  upon  the  foliage,  others  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  others  again  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  But  surely  the  list  was  large  enough  to  combine 
all  these  requisites. 

Mr.  Hancock  commented  upon  the  statement  that  the  Buf- 
fum  was  a  good  fruit  for  the  market.  But  was  he  to  go  to 
the  market  to  be  imposed  upon  ?  If  the  fruit  was  good  he 
cared  nothing  for  the  shape  of  the  tree  or  what  its  appearance 
might  be  for  a  pleasure  ground ;  but  if  he  had  the  finest 
looking  tree  in  the  world,  if  the  fruit  was  good  for  nothing, 
he  would  throw  it  under  his  feet.  He  would  not  be  one  to 
advocate  a  fruit  of  inferior  quality  under  the  excuse  that  he 
had  some  trees  to  sell.  He  was  a  fniit  raiser,  but  his  friends 
should  never  rise  up  against  him  charging  him  with  having 
imposed  on  their  ignorance. 

Mr.  Downing  wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  the 
gentleman  appeared  to  entertain.  If  any  fruit  was  not  worthy 
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to  be  borne  on  the  list,  the  committee  had  no  wish  to  press 
its  being  put  there. 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  there  were  several  things  which  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  quality.  Flavor  was  one,  and  a 
very  important  one,  but  there  were  others  also.  And  he  con- 
sidered it  hardly  proper  to  insinuate  anything  unworthy  or 
knavish  against  gentlemen  who  spoke  of  fruits,  and  their  qual- 
ities as  "  market  fruits."  Fruits  were  raised  for  the  market 
especially,  and  they  must  be.  And  everybody  knew  that  it 
was  not  always  true,  that  a  variety  which  stood  highest  in 
point  of  flavor,  bore  the  same  rank  on  the  market  list.  Take 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  apple  for  example,  that  fruit  was 
not  of  first  rate  flavor,  but  it  was  so  productive,  so  hardy,  and 
so  sure  a  crop,  that  we  could  not  do  without  it.  Just  so  with 
many  other  fruits.  Flavor  was  the  first  quality  to  be  looked 
at,  if  gentlemen  chose,  but  there  were  many  others  besides. 

Mr.  Hancock  did  not  differ  from  the  gentleman  last  up. 
Let  each  variety  of  fruit  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits.  He  ac- 
knowledged good  bearing  to  be  a  part  of  the  merits,  but  he 
would  not  make  that  quality  a  pretext  for  selling  to  the  sim- 
ple a  fruit  as  being  better  than  it  really  was. 

Mr.  Hovey  could  not  sit  silent  after  hearing  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey,  though  his  friend  from 
Rochester  had  put  the  matter  right  before  the  Congress. 
Were  gentlemen  to  be  accused,  because  they  had  trees  for 
sale,  of  recommending  any  particular  variety  ?  If  so,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  discussion.  He  repudiated  any  such 
idea,  and  was  surprised  that  the  subject  should  have  been 
mentioned.  For  one,  he  believed  every  member  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  spoke  from  his  own  experience  and 
with  a  desire  to  impart  information.  In  general,  persons  who 
cultivate  fruit  trees  did  it  for  what  ?  Orchardists  who  raised 
fruits  did  it  for  what  ?  Why,  to  sell  in  the  market  ?  Some 
very  respectable  and  respected  persons  in  the  gentleman's 
own  neighborhood  could  tell  him  that,  if  he  were  ignorant  of 
it  himself.  But  in  determining  the  value  of  a  fruit  for  this 
purpose,  saleableness,  as  well  as  color,  flavor,  hardiness^  d^., 
must  be  estimated  in  the  aggregate  of  its  qualities,  and  if 
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it  proved  to  combine  a  majority  of  such  qualities,  then  it 
should  be  considered  as  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  French  said  his  only  fear  now  was  that  this  pear 
would  not  get  into  the  list.  If  he  could  have  but  one  apple, 
it  should  be  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  though  that  variety 
was  neither  so  handsome  nor  of  so  good  flavor  as  many 
others.  And  so  of  the  Buffum  pear  ;  it  had  its  superiors,  but 
it  was  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  it  was  a  variety  which 
no  fruit  grower  should  be  without. 

Mr.  Manning  observed  that  even  in  regard  to  flavor  the 
Bufium  pear  was  sometimes  found  to  be  nearly  first  rate. 
Very  much  depended  on  its  ripening  as  to  this.  But  flavor 
was  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  Productiveness 
was  another,  and  not  an  inferior  one  in  many  cases.  Gansel's 
Bergamotte  was  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  Buffum  if  only  a 
limited  number  of  trees  could  be  cultivated  ;  for  in  the  one 
case  you  would  have  perhaps  half  a  bushel  of  very  delicious 
fruit  from  each  tree,  and  in  the  other  two  barrels  of  fruit, 
nearly  as  perfect  if  properly  ripened.  He  should  have  no 
hesitation  which  to  choose  in  such  a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walker  was  under  the  impression,  long  ago,  that  the 
Buffum  could  not  be  near  so  good  a  fruit  as  he  had  found  it  to 
be  within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  When  ripened  under  a 
temperature  of  66°  or  70^,  constant  day  and  night,  it  attained 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Some  of  the  very  best 
judges,  not  knowing  the  perfection  to  which  it  had  latterly 
been  brought,  on  tasting  it  at  Salem,  declared  they  could  not 
tell  what  the  pear  was  unless  it  was  an  excellent  St.  Michael. 
The  fruit  was  very  much  improved  by  early  picking,  and 
ripening  in  the  house. 

The  Buffum  pear  was  adopted. 

The  discussioYi  upon  strawberries  was  also  interesting,  and 
we  have  made  room  for  the  remarks  which  were  made  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Boston  Pine,  to  show  the  premature  char- 
acter of  the  reports  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  this 
variety,  particularly  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  which  we  reviewed  two  years  ago, 
(Vol.  XIV,  p.  228.) 
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Boston  Pine  Strawberrt. — Mr.  Hancock  had  had  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years  only  one  crop  from  this 
variety.     It  was  a  good  fruit  but  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Pardee  had  found  it  at  New-Haven  a  strong  and  excel- 
lent bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  a  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Terry 
said  it  had  succeeded  admirably  at  Hartford,  with  several 
gentlemen  who  tried  it  on  different  soils.  It  was  esteemed 
very  highly  for  its  mild  and  agreeable  flavor.  It  was  better 
than  Hovey's  Seedling,  which  grew  near  and  was  fertilized 
by  it 

Mr.  Manice  said  it  grew  very  well  in  hills,  but  not  so  well 
in  beds  ;  in  hills  it  was  a  great  bearer — ^better  than  Hovey's. 

Mr.  Miller  said  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and  productive  fruit, 
with  a  large,  fine-appearing  berry.  It  was  fully  equal  to 
Hovey's,  and  inferior  perhaps  to  the  Black  Prince  alone. 

Mr.  French  had  seen  it  very  fine  indeed  at  Hovey's  garden 
and  elsewhere.  In  1848  he  tried  the  experiment  of  culti- 
vating a  square  yard  each  with  the  Boston  Pine,  the  Willey 
and  the  Jenney.  They  were  all  picked  by  a  careful  hand, 
and  the  result  was — Boston  Pine,  I J  pints  ;  Willey,  1  quart, 
3  gills  ;  Jenney,  1  quart,  I  gill.  Mr.  Lines  said  that  after  he 
planted  his  out,  for  the  first  year,  the  bearing  was  small ;  in 
the  second  it  improved ;  and  in  the  third  it  was  enormous. 
It  was  better  to  grow  the  fruit  in  hills. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  he  had  not 
been  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  Boston  Pine,  and  had 
not  yet  substituted  it  for  the  Early  Virginia.  But  what  he 
had  seen  of  it  the  present  year  had  greatly  raised  it  in  his 
estimation.  Grown  in  hills,  he  had  seen  very  lai^e  crops  and 
fine  fruit.  By  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  this 
season,  the  first  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Boston 
Pine. 

Dr.  Monson  had  cultivated  Hovey's  and  the  Methven,  and 
had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  till  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Boston  Pine.  He  had  never  seen  so 
prolific  a  bed  as  that  of  this  variety  belonging  to  Mr.  Terry. 
He  at  once  engaged  plants  of  him  and  dug  in  one  half  of  his 
Hovey's  Seedling  to  make  room  for  planting  them.    This 
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variety  was  superior  iu  bearing  qualities  to  any  that  he  had 
seen. 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  he  had  preferred  to  hear  what 
others  had  to  say  of  this  strawberry,  rather  than  to  speak  of 
it  himself.  It  had  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him  to 
hear  so  many  commendations  of  his  two  strawberries — the 
Seedling  and  the  Boston  Pine.  Gentlemen  were  present 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  their  excellence.  The  Boston  Pine  was  raised 
at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  as  the 
Hovey  Seedling,  in  1834.  But  after  selecting  the  latter 
variety,  so  many  others  remained  of  promising  quality — and 
the  quantity  of  land  at  command  being  rather  limited — that  it 
took  some  time  to  give  them  all,  successively,  a  trial — and  it 
was  not  until  1844  or  '45  that  the  Boston  Pine  was  first 
offered  to  the  public.     That  was  its  origin. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Boston  Pine. 
One  gentleman  had  remarked  that  he  cultivated  his  vines  in 
hills ;  another,  his  in  beds ;  others,  theirs  in  rows — and  all 
had  succeeded  equally  well.  But  as  one  gentleman  had  said 
that  he  did  not  exactly  understand  what  was  meant  by  cul- 
tivating in  hills,  he  would  briefly  explain. 

Gentlemen  were  probably  aware  that  Hovey's  Seedling, 
the  Early  Virginia,  and  other  varieties,  rarely  produced  more 
than  three  or  four  trusses  of  fruit  to  each  root,  and  then^ 
when  grown  thickly  in  beds,  produced  very  good  crops. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  Boston  Pine, 
generally — ^the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  plant  being  to 
produce  ten  or  twelve  trusses  of  fruit  to  each  root.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  berries  had  been  counted  on  a  single  plant, 
as  the  President  could  testify.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  the  vines  occupied  all  the  ground,  there  was  a  defici- 
ency of  nourishment,  and  the  berries  did  not  fill  up.  Hence 
had  arisen  many  failures  in  the  cultivation  of  this  variety. 
It  required  more  room  than  other  strawberries,  and  when 
grown  in  rows,  with  a  space  of  a  foot  or  more  between,  and 
that  space  well  manured,  the  crop  was  one  of  the  most  abua* 
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dant  of  all  kinds.  Cultivation  in  hills,  so  termed,  was  where 
one  or  more  plants  were  set  out,  two  or  more  feet  apart  each 
way,  the  runners  kept  clipped  oflf,  and  the  ground  tUled  with 
the  hoe,  or,  when  extensively  grown,  with  the  cultivator  or 
plough.  Raised  in  this  mode,  or  in  rows,  he  was  satisfied 
the  Boston  Pine  would  prove,  as  indeed  it  had  already  done, 
all  that  he  had  ever  recommended  it  to  be,  and  would  meet 
the  expectations  of  every  cultivator. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  Boston  Pine  was 
adopted. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  two  days  upon  the  entire 
list,  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  the  following  is 
the  list  as  finally  adopted : — 

FRUITS    WORTHY   OF    GET^RAL    CULTIVATION. 

{Added  to  former  List.) 

APPLES. 

White  Seek-no-further,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 

Fameuse,  Wine  Apple, 

Porter,  Red  Astrachan, 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Vandervere, 

Winesap,  Bullock's  Pippin, 

Lady  Apple,  Swaar. 

PEARS. 

Rostiezer,  Urbaniste, 

Belle  Lucrative,  Le  CurA, 

Fulton,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 

Andrews,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  for 

Buffum,  baking. 

GEAPE8   UNDER  GLASS. 

Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan, 

Black  Prince,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Black  Frontignan,  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau. 
Grizzly  Frontignan, 

NATIVE  GRAPES — OPEN  CULTURE* 

Isabella,  Catawba. 
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IfECTARmBS. 

Elrage, 

Downton. 

Early  Violet, 

RA8PBXRUXS. 

Red  Antwerp, 

Franconia, 

Yellow  Antwerp, 

Fastolff. 

8T&AWBX&1UB8. 

Large  Early  Scarlet, 

Boston  Pine. 

Hovey's  Seedling, 

CHXERT. 

Belle  Magnifique. 

APRICOTS. 

Large  Early, 

Moorpark. 

Breda, 

CintRANT8. 

Red  Dutch, 

May's  Victoria, 

White  Dutch, 

Black  Naples. 

White  Grape, 

G008XBERXIX8. 

Houghton's  Seedling,  Green  Laurel, 

Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Red  Warrington, 

Crown  Bob,  Green  Gage, 

Red  Champagne,  Green  Walnut, 

Early  Sulphur,  Ironmonger. 


NEW  VARIETIES ^WHICH  GITE  PROMISE  OF  BEING  WORTHY  TO  BE 

ADDED   TO  THE    LIST   FOR   GENERAL    CULTIVATION. 


Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
Brandywine, 
Chancellor, 
Doyenne  d'Et6, 
Beurr^  d'Anjou, 
Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Brande's  St.  Germain, 

McLaughlin, 
Rivers's  Favorite, 

VOL.    XVL NO.    VIL 


PBAR8. 

Pratt, 

Ott, 

Striped  Madeleine, 

Ananas  d'Et^, 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vended, 

Van  Assent, 

Doyenn^  Boussock. 

PLUMS. 

St.  Martin's  Cluetsche. 
39 
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STBAWBER&IXS. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  Jenney's  Seedling. 

RASPBER&T. 

Enevett's  Giant, 

ORAPB — NATIVE. 

Diana. 

Reports  accompany  the  "  Proceedings"  from  the  fol- 
lowing States  : — Pennsylvania ;  New  York  ;  Massachusetts ; 
Vermont ;  Connecticut ;  Maine  ;  Ohio ;  Missouri ;  Iowa ; 
Kentucky ;  District  of  Columbia ;  Virginia ;  Geoi^ia, 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  make  some  extracts  firom 
these  reports,  under  our  Pomological  Gossip  and  Domestic 
Notices. 

The  Congress,  after  passing  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  its 
officers,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  next  autumn. 


A.RT.  IV.  H(yw  to  Prune  the  Filbert.  By  Mr.  R.  THOMFsoif, 
Superintendent  of  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  De- 
partment, of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  From 
Gardeners^  Chronicle, 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  nut  so  very  generally  es- 
teemed and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  raised,  should  not 
have  received  more  attention,  and  been  more  extensively  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens.  In  England,  great  quantities  of 
land  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  filbert,  and  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  alone,  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted  with 
the  trees,  the  average  yield  of  which  is  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  nuts  per  acre.  They  are  brought  to  the 
principal  markets  in  great  quantities,  and  while  young,  be- 
fore their  shell  becomes  hardened,  are  considered  an  indis- 
pensable addition  to  the  dessert. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  the  filbert,  which  are  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  common,  or  wild  hazel  of  Europe. 
But  the  sorts  now  generally  inost  esteemed  and  cultivated 
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originated  in  English  gardens.  These  are  known  as  the 
Cosford,  Frizzled  and  White  filberts.  They  are  abundant 
bearers  and  fine-flavored  kinds.  We  have  had  them  in  fruit 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  although  we  have  bestowed  but 
little  pains  upon  their  pruning,  yet  we  have  had  a  fair  crop 
of  nuts  from  a  few  trees. 

But  to  raise  the  filbert  to  advantage  and  profit  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  pruning  of  the  trees  should  be  fully  understood ; 
without  this,  the  produce  would  be  small.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  Kent  growers  are  so  successful  in  rais- 
ing the  filbert  Rogers,  an  old  practical  gardener  and  author 
of  an  excellent  little  treatise  called  the  Fruit  Cultivator,  in 
speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  the  filbert,  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  just  remarks,  which  may  be  applied  to  other 
operations  in  gardening  as  well  as  that  to  which  the  author 
alludes : — 

'^  It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  but  so  it  happens,  that 
the  generality  of  gardeners  know  little,  or  nothing,  about 
jNTuning  the  filbert  trees.  The  art  has  never  been  studied 
either  by  masters  or  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
branch  of  the  pruner's  art  should  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fection by  the  untaught,  unlettered  Kentish  peasant — ^with- 
out books — without  master,  save  experience — without  mis- 
tress, save  nature  herself!  It  is  curious  too,  that  this  art 
has  been  engrossed  by  the  laborers  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  and  without  its  being  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  knowledge  seems  to  have  descended  from 
father  to  son,  for  generations,  and  a  very  useful  portion  of 
rustic  knowledge  it  is.  Here  the  author  begs  to  observe, 
how  much  more  valuable  is  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
gained  by  the  mere  dint  of  practical  experience,  compared 
with  that  emanating  from  theoretical  writers,  who  bury  what 
they  really  know  of  practical  matters,  beneath  a  load  of  hard 
names  and  learned  quotations,  which  only  serve  to  puzzled 
rather  than  inform  the  reader.  So  much  of  this  kind  of 
writing  is  now  extant,  that,  though  read  over  and  over  again, 
and  even  committed  to  memory,  the  reader  would  not  be  so 
wise  during  his  whole  life  (especially  as  respects  the  pruning 
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of  the  filbert)  as  a  visit  to  Maidstone  would  make  him  in  an 
hour." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  thing  in  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  filbert  is  the  pruning  of  the  trees ;  and 
though,  as  Mr.  Rogers  says,  one  hour's  inspection  of  the  trees 
properly  pruned,  will  convey  more  information  than  could 
be  learned  in  a  life-time  by  reading,  still,  with  the  illustration 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Thompson's  article,  we  think  the 
cultivator  may  begin  in  the  right  track,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice manage  his  trees  so  as  to  produce  an  abundance  of  nuts. 
We  only  hope  our  remarks,  in  connection  with  those  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  will  not  only  induce  gentlemen  who  possess  a 
good  garden,  to  introduce  a  few  filbert  trees,  but  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  this  neglected  fruit  into  more  extensive 
cultivation : — 

PRUNING. ^THE    FILBERT   TREE. 

The.  filbert  tree  is  one  of  those  which  does  not  contain  all 
the  parts  necessary  for  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  same 
bud.  Some  buds  develop  only  the  male  parts,  and  others 
only  the  female  ;  the  former  are  comprised  in  those  pendent 
yellow  catkins,  easily  recognized  in  the  end  of  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  female  portions  are  less  conspicuous ;  all 
that  appears  of  them  are  some  slender,  deep-crimson  stigmas, 
protruding  beyond  the  apex  of  the  buds,  as  represented  at 
b  b.  On  these,  fertilizing  particles  from  the  catkins  either 
fall  naturally,  or  are  otherwise  brought  in  contact  with  them 
whilst  being  blown  about  by  the  winds  ,*  and  fruitfulness  is 
the  result.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  catkins,  or  if 
they  are  prematurely  cut  away  in  pruning,  there  can  be  no 
fruit.  Pruning  should  not  be  commenced  till  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crimson  stigmas  at  the  apex  of  such  buds  as 
b  6,  and  after  the. full  expansion  of  the  catkins.  When  the 
latter  have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  they  fall  off.  After  fertili- 
zation, the  buds  b  b  elongate  into  a  twig  much  the  same  as 
other  buds ;  but  towards  midsummer  the  formation  of  the 
cluster  can  be  seen.  The  cluster  is  always  terminal.  When 
catkins  are   wanting  on  the  cultivated  trees,  those  of  the 
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common  hazel,  when  they  are  fdlly  expanded,  may  be  hmig 
on  the  branches. 

The  comity  of  Kent 
has  been  long  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  large 
crops  of  filberts.  That 
mode  of  prmiiug  must  be 
good  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  for  gen- 
erations; and  we  there- 
fore cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  method  pursued 
by  the  Maidstone  cultiva- 
tors, as  it  is  minutely  de- 
tailed by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Williamson  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  author  of  the  com- 
mimication  treats  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  filbert  un- 
der the  following  divis- 
ions: Soilj  Raising  the 
Plants,  Manure  and 
Pruning;  which  last,  he 
adds,  forms  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  cul- 
tivation in  Kent  and  in 
other  counties. 

<<The  suckers  are  taken 
Fig.H.   The  Filbert  Tree.  from  the  parent  plant  gon- 

aaoy  wood  buds ;  h  5,  blossom  buds,  erally  in  the  autumn,  and 
planted  in  nursery  beds  (being  first  shortened  to  10  or  13^ 
inches,)  where  they  remain  three  or  four  years.  They  are 
slightly  pruned  every  year,  in  6rder  to  form  strong  lat^:al 
shoots,  the  number  of  which  varies  from  four  to  six.    But 
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though  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  plant  the  suckers  in  nur* 
sery  beds,  I  would  advise  every  one  to  plant  them  where 
they  are  to  remsun,  whether  they  are  intended  for  a  gar- 
den or  a  larger  plantation  ;  and  after  being  suflfered  to  grow 
without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years,  to  cut  them  down 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  From  the  remaining 
part  if  the  trees  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil,  five  or  six  strong 
shoots  will  be  produced.  Whichever  method  is  practised, 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  trees  will  be  exactly  the 
same. 

<<  In  the  second  year  after  cutting  down,  these  shoots  are 
shortened  ;  generally  one  third  is  taken  off.  If  very  weak,  I 
would  advise  that  the  trees  be  quite  cut  down  a  second  time, 
as  in  the  previous  spring ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  not  to 
cut  them  down  till  the  trees  give  evident  tokens  of  their 
being  able  to  produce  shoots  of  sufficient  strength.  When 
they  are  thus  shortened  that  they  may  appear  regular,  let  a 
small  hoop  be  placed  within  the  branches,  to  which  the  shoots 
are  to  be  fastened  at  equal  distances.  By  this  practice  two 
considerable  advantages  will  be  gained — the  trees  will  grow 
more  regular,  and  the  middle  will  be  kept  hollow,  so  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 

'<  In  the  third  year  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud  ; 
these  must  be  suffered  to  grow  till  the  following  autunm  or 
fourth  year,  when  they  are  to  be  cut  off  nearly  close  to  the 
original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  the  last  year  short- 
ened two-thirds. 

<<  In  the  fifth  year  several  small  shoots  will  arise  from  the 
bases  of  the  side  branches  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year ;  these  are  produced  from  small  buds,  and  would  not 
have  been  emitted  had  not  the  branch  on  which  they  are  sit- 
uated been  shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  carried 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch.  It  is  from  these  shoots  that 
fruit  is  to  be  expected.  These  productive  shoots  will  in  a 
few  years  become  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  must 
be  taken  off,  particularly  the  strongest,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  the  smaller  ones ;  for  those  of  the  former 
year  become  so  exhausted  that  they  generally  decay ;  but 
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whether  decayed  or  not  they  are  always  cut  out  by  the  pruner, 
and  a  fresh  supply  must  therefore  be  provided  to  produce  the 
fruit  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  leading  shoot  is  every 
year  to  be  shortened  two-thirds,  or  more  should  the  tree  be 
weak,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not  ex- 
ceed six  feet. 

"  The  method  of  pruning  above  detailed  might,  in  a  few 
words,  be  called  a  method  of  spurring,  by  which  bearing 
shoots  are  produced,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  ex- 
istence. Old  trees  are  easily  induced  to  bear  in  this  manner, 
by  selecting  a  sufficient  number  of  the  main  branches,  and 
then  cutting  the  side  shoots  off  nearly  close,  excepting  any 
should  be  so  situated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  others,  and 
there  should  be  no  main  branch  directed  to  that  particular 
part.  It  will,  however,  be  two  or  three  years  before  the  full 
effect  will  be  produced.  By  the  above  method  of  pruning, 
30  cwt.  per  acre  have  been  grown  in  particular  grounds  and 
in  particular  years,  yet  20  cwt.  is  considered  a  large  crop, 
and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  may  be  called  a 
more  usual  one ;  and  even  then  the  crop  totally  fails  three 
years  out  of  five  ;  so  that  the  annual  average  quantity  can- 
not be  reckoned  at  more  than  6  cwt.  per  acre. 

"  When  I  reflected  upon  the  reason  of  failure  happening 
so  often  as  three  years  out  of  five,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  it  might  arise  from  the  excessive  productiveness  of 
the  other  two.  In  order  to  ensure  fruit  every  year,  I  have 
usually  left  a  large  proportion  of  those  shoots  which,  from 
their  strength,  I  suspected  would  not  be  so  productive  of 
blossom-buds  as  the  shorter  ones ;  leaving  them  more  in  a 
state  of  nature  than  is  usually  done ;  not  pruning  them  so 
closely  as  to  weaken  the  trees  by  excessive  bearing,  nor 
leaving  them  so  entirely  to  their  natural  growth  as  to  cause 
their  annual  productiveness  to  be  destroyed  by  a  superfluity 
of  wood.  These  ^oots,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  I  have 
usually  shortened  to  a  blossom-bud." 

That  style  of  pruning  which  is  found  Ae  best  for  the  cur- 
rant, is  also  considered,  in  general,  the  best  for  the  filbert. 
The  Maidstone  growers  prefer  plants  raised  from  layers,  and 
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which  have  been  bedded  out  in  the  nursery  for  two  or  three 
years.  Each  plant  should  have  one  strong  upright  shoot, 
which  after  the  final  planting  should  be  cut  back  to  eighteen 
inches ;  this  will  admit  of  one  foot  of  clear  stem,  above 
which  height  shoots  should  be  encouraged,  to  form  the  head. 
Six  branches  will  be  a  sufficient  number.  Their  leaders 
should  be  annually  shortened,  in  order  to  make  them  throw 
out  laterals.  They  should  be  trained  in  form  of  a  goblet,  or 
somewhat  approaching  thereto.  This  is  merely  a  mechani- 
cal operation. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  laterals,  no  j^ecise 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  It  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  greater  or  less  humidity  of  the 
climate.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist,  strong  shoots,  too 
strong  for  any  but  wood-buds  being  formed  on  them,  will  be 
produced.  Instead  of  the  fruitful  laterals  produced  on  the 
Kentish  soil,  rod-like  walking  canes  will  be  i»:oduced  when 
the  plants  are  grown  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  must  be  cut  back,  otherwise  they  would  form  strong 
cross  branches ;  but  then  we  must  consider  that  each  of 
these  rods,  with  their  ample  foliage,  has  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  roots  during  the  summer ;  that  these  roots  will 
be  adequate  to  supply  nourishment  in  the  following  season 
to  all  the  shoots  made  in  the  present  season ;  but  when  the 
shoots  are  necessarily  reduced,  say  more  than  one  half,  either 
by  shortening  or  cutting  out  entirely,  then  the  remaining 
portion  has  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  roots  necessary 
for  its  nourishment ;  and  it  will,  in  consequence,  be  stimu- 
lated to  grow  with  excessive  luxuriance.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  excessive  luxuriance  may  be  prevented 
by  pruning,  namely,  by  summer  pruning  and  by  root  pruning. 

As  the  roots  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fewer  leaves  there  are  on  a  plant  during  the 
summer  of  I860  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  of  roots  formed 
in  that  period  ;  and  just  so  much  diminished  will  be  the  con- 
tributors to  luxiuriance  for  the  summer  of  I86I.  By  winter 
pruning  we  reduce  the  subjects  to  be  fed,  but  not  the  feed- 
ers ;  but  by  sununer  pruning  we  proportionately  reduce  both, 
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and  that  to  any  extent  that  may  be  found  necessary.  There- 
fore, when  the  laterals  are  likely  to  prove  too  luxuriant, 
check  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  when  they  have 
made  6  or  8  inches  in  length,  pinch  off  their  tops;  and 
when  they  push  a  second  time,  pinch  them  back  to  the  first 
bud  formed  by  the  secondary  shoot.  In  the  following  spring 
cut  them  back  to  a  female  blossom  bud,  if  any ;  but  other- 
wise, spur  them  nearly  close  to  the  branch.  By  the  annual 
repetition  of  such  proceeding,  fruit  will  ultimately  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  fruiting  will  be  a  check  to  over-luxuriance. 
If  root-pruning  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  performed  in  the 
autumn. 

Suckers  should  be  carefully  removed ;  or  rather  they 
should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
if  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots;  otherwise 
autumn  or  beginning  of  winter  is  the  best  time  for  laying 
bare  the  roots  for  some  distance  round  the  stem  of  the  tree^ 
and  thoroughly  clearing  off  all  vestiges  of  suckers. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Oossip. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine.  In  our  last  number  we  an- 
nounced  that  the  stock  of  this  new  nectarine  was  about  to 
be  offered  at  public  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevo^ 
lent  Institution  for  the  Relief  of  Infirm  Gardeners.  We 
notice  by  the  latest  journals  that  the  amount  realized  from 
the  sale  of  twenty-four  trees,  was  £164  17s.,  (upwards  of 
$800.)  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  purchasers,, 
which  we  give,  that  those  of  our  nurserymen,  or  amateurs, 
who  may  be  ordering  plants,  may  know  who  have  the  genu- 
ine kinds : — 

6d. — ^Mr.  Low,  Clapton. 

_^  it  u 

— Messrs.  Whitley  &  Osborne,  Fulham. 
— ^Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  place. 
— ^Messrs.  Whitley  &  Osborne,  Fulham. 
40 


Lot  1.- 

-£7 

17s. 

6( 

2.- 

-10 

10 

0 

3.- 

-  8 

8 

0 

4.. 

—   6 

16 

6 

6.. 

—  10 

10 

0 

VOL. 

XTI.— 

-so. 

Tll. 
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Lot.  6. — £7  17s.  6d. — Messrs.  Hurst  &  MTUullen,  Leaden* 

hall  street. 
— Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter. 
— Mr.  Turner,  Slough. 
— ^J.  H.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath. 

— Mr.  Ingram,  Gardener  to  Her  Maj- 
esty, at  Frogmore. 
— Messrs.  Youell,  Great  Yarmouth. 
— ^Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 
—The  Earl  of  Derby. 
— R.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
— Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith. 
— S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth, 
— ^Messrs.Lucombe,  Pince  Sc  Co.,Exeter. 
— The   Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 

Castle. 
— Mr.  Denton. 

— ^Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  place. 
— ^Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 
— ^Mr.  Glendinning,  Tumham  Green. 
— Messrs.  Knight  d&  Perry,  King's  road, 
Chelsea. 
£164  17  0 

The  Chronicle  also  remarks,  "We  give  this  list  for  two 
reasons ;  firstly,  that  the  friends  of  the  charity  may  see  how 
effectually  the  operation  is  likely  to  benefit  the  funds ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  public  may  know  who  the  nurserymen  are 
that  can  hereafter  supply  the  variety.  A  further  and  larger 
public  sale  will  take  place  early  in  next  autumn,  on  behalf  of 
the  charity,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Rivers  expects  to  have 
600  young  plants  propagated ;  and  no  other  genuine  jdants 
can  be  offered  at  that  time.  The  earliest  specimens  which 
it  is  probable  that  the  trade  can  offer,  will  be  maiden  plants 
in  the  end  of  1861.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be 
known,  in  order  that  those  who  have  come  forward  liberally 
on  the  present  occasion  may  receive  all  the  advantage  which 
can  arise  from  the  transaction.'' 
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7.— 

8  18 

6 

8.— 

7    7 

0 

9.— 

4  14 

6 

10.— 

3  13 

6 

11— 

6  15 

6 

12.— 

4  14 

6 

13.— 

7  17 

6 

14.— 

9    9 

0 

16.— 

6    6 

0 

16— 

8  18 

6 

17.— 

7     7 

0 

18— 

6  16 

6 

19.— 

4    4 

0 

20.— 

2    2 

0 

21.— 

6    6 

0 

22.— 

7    7 

0 

23.— 

6    6 

0 

24.— 

5  16 

6 
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Prospects  of  the  Fruit  Crop.  In  our  last  we  alluded 
to  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop,  believing  that  after 
such  a  prolific  blossom,  unattended  with  frost,  that  no  other 
casualty  could  possibly  affect  the  trees.  Everything  prom- 
ised well,  until  just  at  the  period  when  the  blossoms  began 
to  fall ;  a  long  and  continued  spell  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
an  easterly  wind,  appeared  to  bruise  and  shatter  the  flowers, 
but  did  not  seem  to  injure  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  petals 
began  to  drop,  and  some  of  them  did  so  prematurely,  we  ob- 
served that  much  of  the  fruit  had  not  set  at  all,  and  a  great 
portion  of  that  remaining  was  spotted  with  mildew  as  if  it 
had  been  injured  by  the  damp  weather.  Up  to  this  time 
the  fruit  has  continued  to  fall  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that 
in  some  instances,  on  trees  which  were  one  sheet  of  flowers, 
not  a  solitary  pear  remains.  This  effect  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, produced  throughout  the  State ;  at  least,  our  friends  in 
Springfield  inform  us  the  pears  have  suffered  so  there. 
What  the  real  cause  is,  of  such  a  failure,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know.  Our  supposition  is,  that  the  long  continued  rain, 
accompanied  with  a  raw  easterly  wind,  and  a  complete  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  with  water,  from  the  excessive  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  April  and  May,  prevented  the  trees  from 
making  a  free  growth  and  throwing  off  the  superabundance 
of  sap  which  they  had  accumulated  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondents 
on  this  subject. 

The  Northern  Sweet  Apple.  In  our  January  number, 
(p.  36,)  we  noticed  this  apple,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Pomological  Congress  last  fall.  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer^  pronounces  it  identical  with  the  Munson  Sweeting, 
a  well-known  sweet  apple,  cultivated  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts.  In  regard  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Barry's 
opinion  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  but  Mr. 
Battey,  in  a  recent  letter  to  us,  makes  the  following  remarks 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  two  sorts  : — 

"  As  to  the  identity  of  the  *  Northern  Sweet,'  with  the 
'  Munson  Sweeting,'  I  think  that  friend  Barry  of  the  Genesee 
Parmer^  and  his  *  friends  of  Western  Massachusetts,'  are 
alike  in  error. 
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*^  Having  exchanged  scions  with  Jesse  Storrs  of  Marathon, 
N.  Y.  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  matter,  by  fmiting  both 
on  the  same  tree,  I  observe  that  they  are  entirely  distinct 
in  the  character  of  the  bark  and  young  wood, — quite  as  much 
so  as  the  Baldwin  and  Porter,  [two  sorts  as  distinct  as  any 
other  two  apples. — Ed.]  J.  Storrs  says  that  the  Munson 
Sweeting  is  a  month  later, — and,  in  his  opinion,  unlike  in 
several  particulars.  The  question,  however,  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  settled,  definitively — as  I  now  have  the  Munson 
Sweeting  growing  on  the  top  of  a  bearing  tree  of  the  North- 
ern Sweet,  and  he  (J.  Storrs)  has  the  Northern  Sweet  under  a 
similar  trial.  The  result  will  be  conmiunicated  to  the  pub- 
lic as  soon  as  the  grafts  shall  have  borne  fruit. — Respectfully 
yours,  J.  Battey." 

The  Eablt  Purple  Guigne  Cherry.  This  valuable 
early  cherry  has  been  quite  overlooked  among  the  multitude 
of  kinds  which  have  been  introduced  into  our  collections. 
Full  as  early  as  the  May  Bigarreau,  larger  in  size,  and  equal 
in  flavor,  it  deserves  to  be  very  extensively  cultivated,  and 
must  claim  the  rank  of  being  the  best  early  cherry  yet  known. 
We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  it  through  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is  beau- 
tifully figured,  and  fully  described  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson  ; 
and  we  have  had  a  tree  of  it  in  bearing  in  our  collection, 
these  three  years;  but  owing  to  the  destructive  and  gor- 
mandizing robins,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a 
ripe  cherry  till  this  year,  when  we  were  astonished  to  find 
it  such  a  superior  fruit.  Two  or  three  branches  which  we 
"  bagged  up"  with  muslin,  have  been  loaded  with  cherries, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to 
our  amateur  cultivators  in  our  Fruits  of  America,  where  it 
will  be  figured  in  the  twelfth  and  closing  No.  of  the  First 
volume.  Another  equally  fine  variety,  and  full  as  little 
known,  the  true  Arch  Duke,  will  be  figured  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Second  volume. 

Owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  birds,  we  have  hitherto 
been  deprived  the  opportunity  of  describing  several  kinds  of 
cherries,  which,  though  long  in  cultivation,  are  but  little 
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known.  Disappointed  so  often,  we  have  resorted  to  the 
"bagging  up"  system,  (noticed  at  page  166,)  and  by  this 
means  we  shall  now  be  enabled  to  give  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  fine  sorts  extant,  having  trees  now  in  fruit 
of  more  than  sixty  sorts. 


Akt.  VI.     Cultivation  of  the  Cyclaman.     By  Vanessa. 

The  genus  cyclaman  is  a  delightful  little  family  of  plants, 
requiring  little  trouble  in  cultivation,  and  producing  flowers 
of  various  colors  every  month  in  the  year.  Some  of  them 
are  very  fragrant,  and  although,  as  far  as  outward  appearance 
is  concerned,  they  may  present  little  claim  for  admiration 
when  compared  with  many  of  their  more  gaudy  compeers, 
and,  like  many  other  objects  of  real  worth  and  usefulness, 
might  be  passed  unnoticed,  did  not  their  presence  become 
impressed  upon  our  senses  by  their  pleasing  and  agreeable 
odor,  yet,  they  are  among  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  the  gar- 
den. For  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  the 
little  room  he  may  have,  a  few  of  the  different  varieties  of 
cyclaman  will  give  great  satisfaction,  and  will  afford  interest 
which  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  give  them 
the  little  attention  they  require. 

They  all  seed  freely,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
increasing  a  stock.  The  tubers  are  frequently  divided  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  a  good  or  safe  practice,  for,  even  if 
such  pieces  live,  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound,  and  perhaps  die  altogether  after  two  or 
three  years'  trouble. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  if  kept  any 
length  of  time,  few  of  them  will  vegetate.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  sown  should  be  well  drained,  of  a  light,  porous  tex- 
ture ;  a  mixture  of  peaty  soil  and  leaf  mould  is  very  suitable. 
The  early  flowering  of  the  young  tubers  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  If 
strong,  retentive  soil  be  used,  they  will  not  flower  mitil  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year ;  whereas,  in  a  light  soil;  they  will  gener- 
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ally  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  sooner.  Seeds  of 
the  C  p^rsicmn,  soxni  in  June,  have  flowered  the  following 
March. 

They  will  vegetate  freely  in  a  close  frame  if  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  those  sown  in  autumn  should  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  watered  sparingly  until  spring,  increasing  the 
supply  as  the  season  advances ;  about  the  month  of  June  fol- 
lowing, the  latter  will  be  strong  enough  for  transplanting. 
Those  sown  in  summer  will  be  better  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  following  spring.  The  strongest  may  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots ;  the  smaller,  transplanted  into  pots  or 
boxes  two  or  three  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tubers.  They  require  to  be  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  until 
they  recover  the  effect  of  removal ;  afterwards  give  abun- 
dance of  air. 

The  general  treatment  of  old  tubers  is  very  simple.  As 
already  mentioned  they  seem  to  grow  best  in  light  soil.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  light  turfy  loam  and  peat  earth,  or 
leaf  mould,  will  grow  and  flower  all  the  varieties  in  perfection. 
The  pots  should  always  be  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tuber,  thoroughly  clean  and  well  drained. 
The  tubers  should  never  be  entirely  covered  with  the  soil ; 
one  third  at  least  should  be  left  exposed  :  this  keeps  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  prevents  the  tubers  from  rotting,  a  very 
probable  circumstance  at  some  seasons  when  they  are  deep 
potted.  Before  putting  them  into  fresh  pots,  shake  away  all 
the  old  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  until 
they  are  well  started  into  growth. 

Always  water  sparingly  when  they  are  starting  to  gro^w, 
increasing  the  supply  as  they  approach  to  a  flowering  state  ; 
diminish  gradually  as  the  leaves  decay,  and  finally  give  them 
a  season  of  rest  by  keeping  them  nearly  dry.  Some  culti- 
vators withhold  water  entirely,  others  shake  them  out  of  the 
soil  as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay.  The  latter  method  is  not 
commendable,  and  the  former  only  with  those  sorts  that  rest 
in  winter.  If  the  summer  resting  sorts  do  not  get  the  soil 
moistened  occasionally  about  their  roots,  they  will  be  almost 
sure  to  get  over-dried  before  being  potted,  and  be  of  little 
value  the  following  season,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
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Ctclaman  Pe'rsicum,  and  its  varieties,  have  flowers  of 
various  colors  from  red  to  white,  in  bloom  from  January  to 
May  ;  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  are  highly  odoriferous. 

C.  Repa'ndum. — Flowers  red.     April,  May. 

C.  Ve'rnum. — Flowers  reddish  purple^  produced  from 
November  to  January. 

C.  HedeiuefoYium. — ^Pink  flowers,  fragrant,  in  bloom 
from  March  to  May. 

C.  Cou^. — Flowers  light  red.     December,  March. 

C.  NeapolitaVum. — Flowers  rose  color.    July,  September. 

C.  EuROPE^jM. — Flowers  light  red.     July,  October. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  two  last  mentioned  sorts  are 
in  flower,  the  others  will  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  such  sorts 
as  v6rnum  and  coim  can  be  had  to  flower  in  October  by 
potting  the  roots  about  the  end  of  July ;  they  must  not,  how- 
ever, either  be  excited  too  rapidly,  or  watered  too  freely,  or 
the  leaves  will  be  too  tender  to  stand  the  damp  of  the  winter 
months. 

C.  persicum  is  a  native  of  Cyprus,  in  Persia,  and  is  not  so 
hardy  as  some  of  the  others ;  it  must  at  all  times  be  carefully 
watered,  more  especially  during  winter,  and  before  coming 
into  flower,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  decay. 

Baltimore,  May  27th,  1860. 

MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Centred  ^oHces. 

RosKS. — ^Now  that  we  have  got  through  a  severe  and  fluctaating  winter, 
I  beg  to  infonn  you,  (as  I  intimated  in  a  former  commmiication  which  ap- 
peared in  vol.  I,  No.  25,  of  your  valuable  journal,)  bow  our  rosee  have  weath- 
ered the  winter.  This  garden,  as  y6u  are  alrea^  aware,  is  situated  about  3 
'miles  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  352  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
The  natural  surface  soil  of  the  garden  consists  of  a  strong,  deep,  adhesive 
loam,  rather  approaching  to  clay ;  the  subsoil  brown,  thin,  and  crop  coal, 
highly  impregnated  with  iron  ere.  Of  late  years  the  whole  garden  has  been 
rendered  sufficiently  dry  by  means  of  thorough  drainage,  and  deep  ridge 
trenching,  and  die  borders  and  clumps  appropriated  for  the  cultivation  of 
roses,  were  highly  manured  and  limed  previous  to  their  being  planted.  The 
collection  of  roses  at  this  place,  is  now  both  extensive  and  well  selected, 
and  are  planted  in  groups  accordmg  to  the  classification  given  by  Mr.  Paul, 
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in  the  "  Rose  Garden,"  a  work  which  is  most  ueeful  and  interesting,  and  of 
great  advantage  in  assisting  the  private  rose-grower  in  selecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  various  varieties  of  this  beantiful  and  interesting  family,  the  "Qneen 
of  Flowers."  All  the  different  varieties,  whether  as  standards  or  dwarfe, 
are  with  us  perfectly  hardy,  (the  Chinese,  Teas,  and  a  few  of  the  Bourbons, 
excepted,)  and  require  no  protection  whatever,  further  than  a  good  dressing 
of  rotted  muck  over  their  roots  before  the  approach  of  frost,  which,  on  the 
return  of  favorable  weather  in  spring,  is  either  raked  of^  or  dug  into  the 
ground.  For  these  varieties  we  prefer  pruning  pretty  early  in  winter,  as 
the  plants  are  then  less  liable  to  be  tossed  about,  and  shaken  with  the 
winds,  which,  in  this  locality,  are  very  prevailing  during  that  season. 

Those  borders  and  clumps  that  contain  the  more  tender  varieties  are,  in 
the  autumn,  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  half-rotted  leaves,  about  6  inch^ 
thick,  and  on  the  approach  of  frost,  or  hard  cutting  winds,  we  stick  in  short, 
stiff,  spruce  branches  all  round  the  sides  of  the  borders  or  clumps,  and  in 
amongst  the  plants,  which  remain  all  the  winter— excepting  that  we  remove 
them  at  intervals,  for  a  day,  during  favorable  weather,  in  order  to  refresh 
the  plants,  and  to  dry  them  of  the  mould  and  damps,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  plants  are  particularly  liable  to,  and  if  not  removed  by  the 
above  means,  proves  very  detrimental.  In  spring  these  branches  are  re- 
moved by  degrees,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  warrant  us  in  doing  so. 
The  surface  covering  is  also  removed  by  degrees,  while  on  some  sorts  it 
remains  all  the  summer,  to  serve  as  a  mulching  against  drought:  for  these 
varieties  we  adopt  pruning  in  spring,  but  not  until  vegetation  has  fairlj  com- 
menced in  the  plant  By  these  simple  means,  we  have  for  the  last  two  win- 
ters, been  able  to  produce  nearly  300  plants  of  what  are  termed  ^  Tender 
Roses,"  while  the  loss  has  been  very  trifling ;  this  season  we  have  only  lost 
two  plants.  Narcissus,  a  tea-scented  variety,  and  Vicomte  de  Cussy,  a  Bour- 
bon. Being  of  opinion  that  very  many  of  those  truly  exquisite  roses  are 
better  calculated  for  filling  small  figures  in  the  flower  garden,  than  many 
other  things  which  are  at  the  present  time  used  for  that  purpose,  we,  last 
autunm,  propagated  extensively  from  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Madame  Guerin,  Clare,  Belle  Allemande,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Caroline,  Comte 
de  Paris,  Devonensis,  Madame  Roussell,  Niphetoe,  Reine  de  Belgic,  Soave- 
nir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  many  others,  of  which  I  have  now  fine  sbrong 
plants,  which  I  intend  planting  out,  along  with  verbenas,  and  other  things  of 
a  like  nature.  Should  the  result  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  communicate  it  to 
you  in  due  course. — (Jour,  ofHori.^  1850,  p.  314.) 

CuLTivATioif  OF  THE  Strawberrt  FOR  FoRciiTG. — "  The  great  secret 
with  pot  plants,"  that  is,  those  intended  for  forcing,  '*  is  to  get  them  stnmg 
and  well  rooted  before  winter.  Where  only  a  small  number  is  grown,  the 
following  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  of  proceeding: — ^Take  pots  8  inches 
deep,  place  an  oyster  shell  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  on  this  put  a  good 
handfiil  of  soot;  then  fill  up  the  pots  with  a  compost  consisting  of  half 
strong  loam  and  half  light  rich  mould.  The  mixture  ought  to  be  moderately 
dry,  for  if  wet  mould  be  put  into  the  pots,  it  is  very  often  the  cause  why 
plants  do  not  thrive.    Carry  the  pots  to  the  strawberry  runneis,  place  one  in 
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the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  have  a  basket  of  small  stones  at  hand,  so  that 
ono  may  be  laid  on  each  runner,  just  behind  the  plant,  in  order  to  keep  it 
steady,  untU  it  has  taken  root"  When  large  numbers  are  required,  Mr.  C. 
advises  to  prepare  the  pots  as  above,  and  then  to  plunge  them  to  the  rim  in 
a  piece  of  vacant  ground ;  "  then,  on  the  first  dull  day,  I  cut  off  the  runners, 
merely  removing  the  strings,  and  By  no  means  cutting  the  roots  or  the  tops, 
for  both  those  operations  are  injurious  to  the  young  plants."  Mr.  C,  on 
commencing  forcing,  begins  with  a  very  low  temperature,  increasing  it  at 
the  rate  of  about  3°  weekly.  "  When  plenty  of  air  is  given  at  all  times," 
he  says,  "  strawberries  will  set  in  a  heat  of  70°,  while,  if  kept  without  or 
under  such  a  temperature,  many  flowers  will  be  more  or  less  blind,  and 
what  fruit  does  ripen  will  be  badly  formed."  Mr.  Cuthill's  mode  of  forcing, 
without  using  pots,  is  by  taking  the  runners  off  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  planting  them  in  a  bed  of  well  prepared  soil,  supplying  them  liber- 
ally with  water  during  autumn.  In  February,  "they  are  taken  up  with 
good  bulbs,  and  planted  8  or  10  inches  apart,  each  way,  in  a  frame  or  pit 
They  are  then  brought  on  gradually,  and,  strange  to  say,  after  they  have 
set,  they  thrive  well  with  a  bottom  heat,  fit  for  the  cucumber. "  Afler  the  crop 
is  gathered,  the  plants  are  either  planted  out  at  once,  or  kept  in  the  pots  "  un- 
til the  ground  becomes  vacant  for  the  next  year's  crop,  and  for  the  runners  for 
the  present  year's  potting."  One  plant  only  is  put  in  a  pot,  and  runners  from 
pot  plants  bear  a  week  earlier  than  those  of  plants  that  have  never  been  in  pots. 
The  British  Queen  is  treated  as  follows : — **  Plant  the  runners  out  in  beds, 
4  inches  apart  each  way,  and  in  the  spring  out  off  all  the  blossoms.  Take 
them  up  in  August,  and  remove  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  in  order  to  induce 
the  plants  to  form  top  roots.  The  winter  treatment  is  of  great  consequence. 
Never  give  a  drop  of  water  from  November,  and  from  being  kept  quite  dry, 
nearly  all  the  large  leaves  die  off.  During  this  time,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
under  glass  in  pits,  or  stacked  up  on  their  sides  against  a  wall  out  of  doors." 
For  strawberries  out  of  doors,  Mr.  C.  recommends  trenching  the  ground 
well,  and  planting  the  runners  a  foot  apart  each  way.  By  this  means  a 
good  crop  will  be  secured  the  first  year,  and  afler  this  has  been  gathered, 
every  second  row  should  be  cut  away  with  the  spade,  leaving  the  others  for 
the  second  year ;  afler  this,  they  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  have 
produced  enough  of  runners  for  a  new  plantation. — (Id,,  1850,  p.  284.) 

Culture  of  the  Camellia. — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now 
send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  my  camellias  and  rhododendrons, 
which  you  considered  somewhat  remarkable  for  their  size  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. In  preparing  the  mould  for  the  camellias,  I  direct  the  one-half  to 
be  a  rich  yellow  loam,  a  third  of  sandy  peat  earth,  with  a  mixture  of  river 
sand,  about  a  tenth  part,  and  the  rest  of  vegetable  earth,  consisting  of  rotten 
leaves.  These  are  all  well  mixed  together.  Next  the  drainage  of  the  pots 
or  tubs  is  particularly  attended  to.  If  a  pot  is  well  drained,  the  earth  will 
never  stagnate,  nor  the  roots  of  the  plants  perish  whatever  quantity  of  water 
may  be  given.  The  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  watering.  Most 
gardeners  are  accustomed  to  a  certain  routine  of  watering,  and  at  certain 
hours ;  and  this  they  deem  suficient,  without  ever  considering  the  tempera- 
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ture,  or  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  in  causing  evaporation.  I  give  my  large 
camellias  generally  double  the  quantity  of  water  that  gardeners  are  disposed 
to  allow.  But,  I  believe  their  healthy  appearance  depends  very  much  opon 
the  liquid  manure,  and  water  from  the  cess-pool,  diluted  about  half  and  half 
with  rain  water ;  give  them,  perhaps,  once  in  the  fortnight,  and  at  this  sea- 
son, when  they  are  in  a  state  of  vigorous  youth,  once  a  week.  The  same 
treatment  is  applied  to  rhododendrons.  The  mould  for  them  should  be  one- 
half  sandy  part,  one-third  loam,  and  the  rest  of  rotten  leaves,  with  some  river 
sand.  I  think  it  is  of  great  advantage,  though  rather  ofiensive  to  the  eye, 
to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pot  or  tub,  cakes  of  half-rotten 
leaves.  These  tend  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  and  also  afibrd  excellent 
nourishment  to  the  roots.  I  believe  one  half  of  the  plants  that  perish  is 
owing  to  a  neglect  of  proper  draining  and  inattention  to  watering  when  the 
plants  require  moisture.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  tribe  of 
Ericse  and  also  of  camellias.  I  never  like  to  see  a  plant  hanging  its  ears, 
and  telling  a  careless  gardener  that  he  is  neglecting  to  give  it  its  necessaiy 
nourishment  If  the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  a  dry  state, 
they  will  infallibly  perish.  I  do  not  recollect  if  you  observed  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  Pinu8  Cembra,  I  have  two  or  three,  about  15  feet  high, 
^d  a  noble  plant  of  the  Pinus  Pinaster.— (M,  1850,  p.  282.) 
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In  cases  where  primary  expense  is  deemed  secondary  to  ultimate  effects, 
2  lbs.  of  the  evergreen  wood  meadow-grass  may  be  added  to  each  of  the 
above  columns ;  and  where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  trees,  both  Poa  nemor- 
alis and  that  variety  should  be  substituted  for  similar  quantities  of  the  two 
Fescues,  such  quantities  being  dependent  on  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
shade. 

In  walks,  bowling-greens,  &c.,  which  are  wished  to  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  Trifolium  rq)ens  should 
be  sparingly  introduced ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  mow  the  grass  by  i 
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chine,  instead  of  the  common  scythe,  greater  proportions  of  the  hard  and 
fine  leaved  Fsscues  may  be  sown.— {/rf.,  1850,  p.  283.) 

The  Stanwick  Nectariite. — ^In  November,  1848,  I  had  some  young 
peaches  potted,  which  had  been  raised  from  sfeed  the  preceding  summer; 
intending  to  try  an  experiment  in  grafting  peaches,  (it  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  are  invariably  budded,)  the  Stanwick  nectarine  happened  to  run 
to  mind,  and  I  thought  my  peach  stocks  might  possibly  be  turned  to  good 
account,  by  grafting  the  shoots  of  that  rather  than  of  peaches.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  the  gardener  at  Stanwick,  to  send  me  the  prunings  of  the  tree  in 
lieu  of,  as  usual,  consigning  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  shoots  were 
received  in  December,  and  immediately  grafted  on  my  peach  stocks  in  pots ; 
nearly  200  were,  I  think,  grafted,  placed  in  a  cool  house,  secure  from  frost, 
and  towards  the  end  of  January  removed  to  gentle  bottom  heat,  over  a  tank ; 
they  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  every  graft  would  grow.  But,  after  making  a 
shoot  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  they  gradually  died  off,  so  that  in  the  end 
only  25  were  left  Twenty-four  of  these  were  sold  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
realized  such  prices  as  were  never  yet  heard  of  for  small  trees  of  a  nectar- 
ine. What  a  solid  benefit  has  thus  resulted  from  a  few  apparently  worthless 
shoots,  and  what  a  lesson  to  us  gardeners  never  to  despair,  but  to  "  try  and 
trust.''— (Garrf.  C%ron.,  1850,  p.  310.) 

Culture  or  the  Chrysanthemum. — ^It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  witnessed  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Horticultural  Society,  that  in  no  county  in  England  is  this  beautiful 
autumnal  flower  exhibited  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  in  Norfolk, 
and  having  received  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  respectuig  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation pursued,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  your  columns  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  same.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  every  exhibitor 
pursues  this  precise  method  of  treatment,  but  it  is  such  as  we  ourselves 
adopt,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  if  carried  out,  it  will  ensure  dwarf  plants 
firom  li  to  2  feet  high,  covered  with  rich  dark-green  foliage,  and  canying 
blooms  fr(»n  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  last  week  in  May  we  select 
the  tops  of  the  strongest  shoots  for  cuttings,  putting  four  or  ^ve  round  the 
edge  of  a  3-inch  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a  gentle  warmth ;  when  rooted 
they  are  potted  singly  in  the  same  sized  pot,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a 
few  days,  until  they  have  become  established ;  the  tops  may  then  be  pinched 
out,  leaving  five  or  six  joints  to  remain  for  lateral  shoots ;  after  a  few  days' 
hardening  ofi^  they  are  thfen  removed  to  an  open  situation,  allowing  the 
plants  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  prevent  their  drawing,  care 
being  observed  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  About  the  third 
week  in  July  we  shift,  for  blooming,  into  7-inch  pots,  using  a  small  handful 
of  coarsely  broken  bones  at  the  bottom.  The  soil  we  use  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  well-decayed  {one  year  old)  pig  manure,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf  mouldi 
adding  half  a  barrowful  of  peat  and  half  ditto  of  road  drift  to  every  four  bar- 
rows of  the  above.  When  potted,  they  are  placed  in  rows,  2  feet  apart,  and 
they  require  but  little  attention,  except  watering,  for  two  months ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period,  we  commence  watering  twice  a  week,  with  liquid 
manure,  made  with  one  bushel  of  fresh  pig  manure,  (free  from  straw)  to 
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about  80  gallons  of  water ;  this  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  days. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  show  flower-buds,  we  tie  each  shoot  to  a  stick,  and 
train  them  fan-shaped.  Disbudding  ought  now  to  be  attended  to,  reserving 
only  one,  or  at  most  two,  at  the  top  of  each  shoot ;  but  where  two  are  left,  it 
is  better  to  take  out  the  second  bud  and  leave  the  third,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. As  soon  as  the  buds  show  color,  the  plants  are  then  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  con8er%Titory,  giving  plenty  of  air,  and  substituting  water  for 
liquid  manure.  We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that,  where  a  profusion  of 
bloom  is  required,  two  or  three  plants  may  be  inserted  in  the  pots  where 
only  one  is  usually  grown ;  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  cutting  away 
tlie  weakest  shoots,  and  reserving  the  strongest  only. — (/d,  1850,  p.  310.) 

The  Market  Gardens  around  London. — Covent  Garden,  the  head 
market  of  this  great  metropolis,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  finest  finits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  in  the  world,  being  different  now  from  the  time 
when  the  poor  German  gardener  settled  on  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Mon- 
ster public  house,  Chelsea,  on  the  lands  of  the  Westminster  family.  This 
man  bought  dung  where  he  could  find  it,  and  put  it  on  his  ground.  The 
landlord  brought  an  action  against  him;  "but,"  says  the  landlord,  "as yon 
are  an  industrious  man,  I  shall  forgive  you,  if  you  will  promise  me  never  to 
poison  my  land  any  more,  by  putting  such  filthy  stuff  on  it"  The  naaiket 
gardeners  round  London,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  stimulated  by  receiv- 
ing large  prices  for  their  articles,  firom  living  in  the  vicinity  of  such  wealth. 
It  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  of  this  mighty  empire  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  most  extravagant  prices 
could  be  obtained  in  Covent  Garden  market  ?  For  dung  the  carter  is  al- 
lowed 2s.  6d.  for  a  single  load,  and  for  wagons  5e.  I  have  known  many 
coachmen  in  the  Mews  at  the  west  end,  that  were  obliged  to  give  those  car- 
ters 6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  to  clear  the  manure  away.  These  men  have  long 
hours ;  but,  between  wages,  which  are  from  15b.  to  208.  weekly,  and  the 
buying  of  manure,  their  wages  sometimes  reach  SOs.  per  week.  A  coontiy 
person  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  that  nine  cart  and  wagon 
loads  of  vegetables  have  been  brought  by  one  grower,  the  celebrated 
Messrs.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  off  their  100  acres  of  land,  and  all  sold  in  Cov- 
ent Garden,  by  Mr.  Fitch,  by  9  o'clock  in  the  same  morning.  Those  men 
once  sent  in  a  four-horse  wagon  of  scarlet  Ten-weeks  Stock,  all  pulled  op 
by  the  roots,  and  in  full  bloom ;  they  were  all  sold  by  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  fetched  SOL ;  but  it  did  not  pay  the  expenses,  and  was  discontin- 
ued another  year. 

Sixty  pounds  have  been  obtained  for  an  acre  of  cabbages,  and  upwards  of 
1001.  for  an  acre  of  riiubarb,  and  more  for  asparagus ;  140L  for  an  acre  of 
White  Cos  lettuce,  1501.  for  an  acre  of  strawberries,  &c.  I  have  myself 
taken  301.  for  15  rods  of  ground  of  early  potatoes  in  the  open  ground,  man- 
aged as  I  have  directed  in  my  pamphlet ;  lOs.  for  a  cucumber,  and  20b.  fiv 
a  melon,  28.  an  ounce  for  forced  strawberries,  and  258.  for  forced  grapes  per 
pound.  I  have  also  taken  68.  a  pound  for  early  strawberries,  in  the  open 
ground,  upon  early  borders.  The  above  prices  se«n  high,  but  the  expenses 
are  enormous.    Mr.  Fitch,  of  Fulham,  has  told  me  that  his  100  acres  have 
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some  years  cost  him,  every  thing  included,  Tery  nearly  4000L  The  abore 
prices  caniK)t  any  longer  be  maintained;  an  immense  change  has  taken 
place  since  free  trade  and  railroads  have  been  introduced. 

The  change  is  fearful  upon  the  old  market  gardeners — they  cannot  under- 
stand it  They  little  think  how  many  fresh  market  gardens  have  sprung  up 
in  all  directions,  and  along  the  hnes  of  railways — ^land  at  30s.  an  acre,  in- 
stead of  101.,  labor  low,  railway  carriage  cheap,  and  every  thing  else  in  pro- 
portion. And  again,  aO  those  families  that  used  to  consume  the  London 
grown  article,  now  have  their  own  garden  produce  sent  by  railway.  They 
little  think,  also,  that  railways  and  steamboats  are  continually  emptying  Lon- 
don on  the  Sundays,  and  all  other  times,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  to  eat  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  country  gardens.  That  was  not  the  case  a  few  years 
back.  However  hard  it  may  be  for  those  near  London  who  are  high  rented 
and  most  severely  taxed,  yet  it  is  a  great  and  decided  change  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  mankind.  Railroads  have  given  one  great  advantage  in  the 
early  spring  to  the  London  growers.  Having  the  climate  in  their  favor,  they 
send  a  great  deal  of  their  vegetables  northwards — as  early  potatoes,  peas^ 
French  beans,  cauliflowers,  rhubarb,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  finer 
sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  foreign  articles  do  not  hurt  our  markets 
in  the  vegetable  line,  because  being  grown  in  a  warmer  climate,  they  come 
in  long  before  we  do,  aiMl  by  the  time  our  early  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  peas, 
French  beans,  &c.,  are  in,  the  foreigner's  early  crop  is  over,  or  at  least  it 
would  not  pay  them  to  contend  against  us,  unless  in  cucumbers,  and  they 
are  bad.  As  for  Dutch  melons,  no  one  of  refined  taste  will  eat  them.  The 
foreign  growers  have  hurt  our  fruit  trade  to  an  immense  degree — such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  6lc,  As  for  Dutch  grapes,  they 
look  beautiful,  but  are  tough,  and  three  seasons  out  of  four  tasteless.  The 
middle  classes  in  and  round  London,  cannot  afibrd  themselves  strawberries 
more  than  a  few  times,  and  that  only  when  a  great  crop  is  in  fuU  bearing* 
When  a  pottle  is  sold  by  the  cultivator  at  6d.,  the  weight  of  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound,  the  grower  gets  only  3d.,  and  after  paying  Jd.  for  the 
pottle,  and  101.  an  acre,  with  all  other  expenses,  the  strawberry  grower  is 
but  poorly  paid.  Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  market  gardening  of 
London,  but  the  conclusion  we  must  come  to  is,  that  it  consists  in  continu- 
ally dunging,  trenching,  digging,  sowing,  hoeing,  planting,  taking  the  pro- 
duce to  market,  bringing  home  money  and  dung,  pa3nng  for  labor,  taxes^ 
and  breakage.  I  shall  not  disregard  skill  altogether,  but  dung  is  the  very 
fountain-head — it  is  the  gold  in  a  half-formed  state ;  and  from  the  immense 
profits  returned,  it  stimulates  to  the  use  of  still  more  manure,  till  at  last  the 
ground  is  almost  a  hot-bed.  The  crops  are  no  sooner  planted  than  they  find 
their  food  at  once,  and  their  growth  is  rapid  and  fine.  This  will  explain 
why  a  London  gardener  can  get  up  acres  of  turnips  where  fanners  fail* 
Rotation,  no  doubt,  is  good  in  all  crops  where  the  land  is  poor,  but  as  I  have 
grown  potatoes  these  ten  years  upon  the  same  ground,  and  every  year  the 
crop  increases,  I,  for  one,  care  little  about  rotatioiL 

The  market  gardeners  of  London  could  bring  the  early  produce  in  much 
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sooner  by  forming  beds,  the  perpendicular  part  facing  the  north,  the  bed 
sloping  to  the  south,  as  I  have  practised  myself,  years  ago,  in  a  stiff  soib 
and  light,  too ;  and  with  the  protection  of  glass  over  these  beds,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Gardeneri  Chronicle^  for  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines, 
they  might  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  foreign  grower.  With  the  assistance 
of  gloss  and  the  slopes  together,  they  would  certainly  be  equal  to  the  gar- 
dens round  Paris.  Without  protection  of  glass  we  can  prolong  fruits  and 
vegetables  out-of-doors,  without  any  loss,  but  what  is  most  wanted  is  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  some 
cheap  process  such  as  has  been  recommended  above.  I  am  about  to  publish 
a  pamphlet,  on  12  of  the  leading  and  most  useful  plants  and  vegetables.  I 
have  proposed  an  entirely  new  plan  of  growing  asparagus  and  seakale,  and 
if  carried  out  properly,  the  million  will  partake  of  those  most  delicious  veg- 
etables which  at  present  they  never  taste. — (M,  1850,  p.  356.) 

Materiai^  essential  for  Potting  Plants. — ^The  following  materi- 
als are  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots,  and  should 
be  kept  always  within  reach  of  the  potting  bench,  in  a  condition  fit  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  is  this  foresight  which  has  rendered  the  course  easy  to 
many  a  successfiil  aspirant ;  the  want  of  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  min  of  half 
the  plants  propagated  in  this  country.  The  foundation  of  all  cultivation  de- 
pends upon  having  loam,  peat,  sand,  and  decayed  manure,  at  all  times  in 
proper  condition.  Loam,  to  be  in  condition  for  potting,  requires  to  be  laid 
up  in  a  heap  for  at  least  8  or  10  months,  in  order  that  its  vegetable  fibre  may 
be  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  best  of  loams  is  that  procured  from  very 
old  pastures  or  commons.  The  surface  should  be  pared  off  not  more  than  2 
inches  in  thickness.  This  should  be  of  medium  texture,  neither  too  stiff  nor 
too  much  inclined  to  sand.  Where  convenience  admits  of  having  two  kinds, 
a  heavier  and  a  lighter  soil  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  pot  culture, 
as  they  will  tend  to  acconunodate  plants  of  different  habits.  Peat,  suited 
for  plants,  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  some  localities.  Wimbledon  Common 
affords  an  abundant  variety  for  selection.  In  choosing  it,  let  it  always  be 
procured  from  a  dry  rather  than  wet,  boggy,  spongy  situation ;  and,  if  it  is 
covered  with  fern  or  heath,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stack  it  for  some  time  pare- 
vious  to  its  being  used,  in  order  that  the  coarse  roots  and  heathy  matter  may 
be  easily  broken  up.  This  is  a  very  essential  and  important  item  in  the 
compost,  as  it  tends  to  keep  it  open,  and  it  also  assists  in  promoting  good 
drainage.  Manure  in  a  reduced  state,  perfectly  sweet,  should  also  always 
be  kept  in  store  for  general  purposes ;  stable  dung,  kept  until  it  is  quite 
rotten,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  thing.  If  possible  to  prevent  it,  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  undergo  violent  fermentation.  For  some  kinds  of  plants, 
cow-dung,  three  or  four  years  old,  will  prove  veiy  usefuL  Sand  of  a  pure 
white  kind,  is  the  most  desirable ;  the  nearer  it  approaches  pounded  silica 
the  better.  Few  localities  furnish  this ;  and  hence  large  quantities  are  con- 
tinually being  sent  from  the  neighborhood  of  London  to  plant  cultivators  in 
the  country.  To  attempt  any  thing  beyond  mediocri^,  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  above  materials,  will  be  found  to  be  a  waste  of  labor ;  for,  al- 
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though  success  may  occasionally  be  obtained  in  indifferent  soil,  it  will  after 
all  be  but  a  mere  exception,  and  most  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  plants 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  any  compost,  however  careftdly  attended  to,  unless 
some  attention  is  paid  to  their  natural  wants  and  habits;  and,  further,  it 
should  al^ys  be  recollected  that  plants  in  pots  are  in  an  artificial  position, 
and  that  they  require  a  proportionate  amount  of  care  in  their  cultivation. — 
(LL,  1850,  p.  357.) 

Th£  Deodar  Cedar. — After  noticing  the  extreme  hardiness  of  this 
tree,  and  alluding  to  the  effect  it  will  have  when  more  generally  planted, 
on  ornamental  and  landscape  gardening,,  he  proceeds: — ^^'With  regard 
to  soils,  it  is  an  astonishing  tree;  almost  any  kind  seems  eligible.  I 
have  found  it  to  thrive  equally  well  on  tenaceous  loams,  and  on  light  sandy 
soils,  or  on  any  of  those  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  or  on  any  other 
vegetable  matter.  The  deodar  will  not  thrive  in  a  swamp,"  but  swampy 
ground,  or  the  margins  of  pools,  may  be  planted  with  them,  if  the  following 
precaution  be  taken : — "A  slight  excavation  was  made  where  the  tree  was 
to  be  planted ;  the  excavation  communicated  with  the  outlet  or  issue ;  and 
both  excavations  and  outlet  were  filled  to  nearly  the  ground  level  with 
bricks,  stones,  or  other  imperishable  materials.  On  this  the  deodar  was 
planted,  and,  of  course,  when  filled  up  and  the  turf  restored,  they  stood  on  a 
slight  mound,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  organic  material  (or 
new  tree  leaves)  has  gradually  sunk,  and  now  the  deodars  on  this  moist  site, 
appear  as  though  they  had  been  planted  below  the  ordinary  level.** — (Jotar, 
0/ fibre.,  1850,  p.  284.) 

Raising  Oaks  from  Seed. — ^I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  about  the  management  of  the  New  Forest  I  confine  this  to 
the  system  followed  of  raising  the  oak  fix>m  seeds.  First  the  acorns  are 
gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  forest :  they  are  then  sown  in  beds,  and  trans- 
planted at  one  or  two  years  old,  into  the  nurseiy  lines,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  row  firom  row,  and  six  inches  plant  from  plant  in  the  row.  In  this 
place  they  remain  till  some  of  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  plant  out,  which 
is  generally  four  or  five  feet  high.  When  that  is  the  case,  the  largest  plants 
are  taken  up  with  the  Scotch  planting  spade.  It  generally  happens  that, 
though  these  plants  are  all  of  the  same  age,  some  of  them  being  stronger- 
growing  sorts,  are  much  larger  than  the  others.  The  strongest  only  are 
pruned  to  one  leader,  and  planted  out ;  the  remainder  are  taken  up,  pruned, 
and  planted  in  nursery  lines,  the  same  distances  as  at  first  In  this  place 
they  remain  till  they  are  the  size  required ;  then  the  strongest  plants  are  se- 
lected, as  before,  and  the  weak  ones  either  bedded  back,  as  before,  or  thrown 
away ;  thus  making  many  of  the  plants  ten  or  twelve  years  old  before  they 
are  planted  out,  and  many  of  them  much  older,  and  some  are  stunted  scrubby 
things  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  they  have  cost  If  the  enclosure  is 
examined  the  first  year  after  planting,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  lead- 
ers are  dead.  This  1  attribute  to  their  selecting  a  leading  shoot,  and  then 
cutting  all  the  young  shoots  from  it  Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  oak  is 
first  raised  in  the  New  Forest  I  shall  state,  in  my  next,  how  the  enclosures 
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are  planted  and  treated  till  they  are  thrown  out  into  the  forest  a^n,  which, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is  not  under  forty  years  from  the  time  they  are  first 
enclosed.— {Gord.  Jour.,  1850,  p.  22a) 

Stocks  for  CoyirLKJE, — As  regards  the  most  suitable  stocks  for  Conif- 
erffi,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  are  most  successfully  raised  fit)m  seed.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  take  young  plants  from  a  collection  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause they  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  pot  culture  so  well  as  plants 
obtained  from  seeds.  Good  healthy  seeds  of  the  following  species,  should 
be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  raising  plants  to  be  kept  as  stocks : — Arau- 
caria  imbricata ;  the  different  species  of  Pinus ;  Thuja  orientalis  and  occi- 
dentalis ;  Juniperus  virginiana ;  Podocarpus  elongatus ;  Taxus ;  Cupressus ; 
Taxodium  distichum;  and  Dacrydium  spicatum,  or  Podocaipos  spicatas. 
Such  plants  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  those  engaged  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Conifers.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February,  in  wooden  boxes 
of  convenient  size,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  The  soil  most  suita- 
ble for  sowing  them  in  is  sandy  peat,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  loam.  The 
boxes  should  be  well  drained ;  and,  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  placed  in  a 
temperate  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  the  boxes  must  be 
removed  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  light  before  the 
first  leaves  appear.  The  young  plants  should  be  taken  out  and  potted  in 
two-inch  pots,  using  a  sandy  peat  soil,  but  no  loam.  This  treatment  is  pref- 
erable to  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  large  in  the  box  and  then  shifting 
them  into  pots ;  as  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  box  very  young,  with 
only  one  or  two  roots,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  injured,  and  they  soon  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  situation.  When  the  seedlings  have  been  potted, 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  and  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or 
gravel,  but  quite  near  the  glass.  They  will  require  to  be  shaded  during 
bright  sunny  weather,  and  care  must  be  taken  never  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come either  too  dry  or  too  wet  The  frame  must  be  kept  rather  close  till 
the  end  of  M^y  or  the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  when  the  lights  may  be  taken  ofil  As  soon  as  very  rainy  and 
frosty  weather  sets  in,  the  lights  must  be  put  on  again,  to  remain  on  all  the 
winter.  Very  little  shelter  will  be  necessary,  except  during  severe  frosts. 
Air  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants  on  all  favorable  occasions.  In  spring 
they  will  require  to  be  shifted  into  four-inch  pots ;  and,  if  properly  attended 
to,  they  will  be  ready  to  graft  upon  by  the  autumn. — {LL,  1850,  p.  230.) 

Grape  Rust. — ^The  following  statement  may  tend  to  strengthen  one  of 
the  many  suggestions  already  pointed  out  with  regard  to  this  malady  to 
which  the  grape  is  so  liable ;  and,  as  my  case  is  so  clearly  proven  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  effects  of  sulphur,  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting some  good  vine  borders  from  condemnation.  Two  seasons  ago  the 
leaves  of  my  early  vines  were  attacked  with  red  spider,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  obliged  to  use  sulphur  for  its  destruction.  I  applied  a  little  at 
short  intervals,  which  did,  in  some  measure,  keep  under  that  pest  1  ob- 
served, however,  that  some  of  the  berries  were  inclined  to  rust  I  gave  the 
border  the  merit  of  this,  being,  as  I  thought,  too  wet    In  the  foUowing  sea- 
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son  I  was  afraid  of  a  second  attack  of  my  enemy,  therefore  I  applied  the 
sulphur  earlier  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  Not  being  ^ware  of  its 
evil  propensities  on  the  berry,  I  thought  if  the  foliage  was  preserved  all 
would  be  right;  but  when  the  fruit  came  to  be  the  size  of  peas,  I  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  their  surface  covered  with  rust  to  a  fearful  extent  I,  oi 
course,  still  continued  to  attribute  the  fault  to  the  border.  As  I  allowed  no 
handling  in  the  process  of  thinning,  I  was  aware  that  it  could  not  arise  frx)m 
that  Seeing,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  sulphur  on  young  grapes  pointed 
out,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  my  complaint  I  concluded 
that  I  should  pot  the  experiment  to  the  test  next  season  (tins  one ;)  I  have, 
accordingly,  never  sulphured,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  I  have  a 
fine  crc^  of  fruit,  without  the  least  sjrmptoms  of  disease  of  any  kind.  T  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  where  sulphur  is  applied  early,  that 
is  to  say,  while  the  skin  of  the  berry  is  young  and  tender,  rust  will  imavoid- 
ably  follow ;  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  that  we  are  daily  hearing 
of,  proceed  from  the  same  cause. — (IcL,  1850,  p.  310.) 

Thx  Tree  Violet. — In  the  Journal  of  the  13th  instant  I  observed  an 
article  by  T.  €.  EUiot,  in  which  he  asks  if  any  of  your  correspondenti  ^  have 
tried  the  tree  violet  as  a  bedding  plant"  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  grown  it 
as  such  for  three  years  past  with  success,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  not  only  on  account  of  its  delicious  odor,  but  also  its  hardi> 
ness  and  the  color  and  {mifusion  of  its  bloom.  My  system  of  management 
is  as  follows : — About  the  month  of  April  I  take  off  a  quantity  of  cuttings 
and  put  them  in  a  bed  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall ;  they  are  shaded  for  some 
time  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  These  cuttings  strike  root  rapidly,  and 
when  rooted  I  plant  out  ia  portion  of  them  into  the  beds  they  are  intended  to 
flower  in.  Another  portion  are  left  in  the  cutting  bed  until  the  following 
spring ;  they  are  then  planted  out,  and  these  flower  beautifully  in  the  autumn 
months.  I  thus  make  two  plantations  in  the  season.  A  portion  of  them  are 
also  potted  and  pat  into  a  frame  when  they  flower  during  the  winter  months^ 
and  may  be  moved  to  the  greenhouses  and  flower-basketi  in  the  house.  I 
ocmsider  the  tree  violet  superior  to  the  Russian  and  Neapolitan  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  may  remark  that  I  also  find  there  is  nothing  veiy  aborescent  in 
their  appearance  when  grown  in  beds  in  the  open  ground.  I  think  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  bed  more  than  two  years. 
(Gard.  Jottmd,  1850,  p.  359.) 


Art.  n.    DamesHe  Notices. 


New  Haven  County  HoaTicuLTURAL  Society.— The  twentieth  annual 
exhibition  of  this  Society,  will  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  September  next 
The  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  that  time,  has  been  published.  Up' 
wards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  are  appropriated  for  the  object 
The  prizes  can  only  be  competed  for  by  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society  hold  four  exhibitioDs  during 
the  season,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  viz. : — ^the  firet,  June  12th ;  the  second,  July 
10th ;  the  third,  August  14th ;  and  the  fourth  and  last,  September  11th.  lib- 
eral premiums  are  offered  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  young  Society  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  and  hope  the  mem- 
bers and  amateurs  throughout  the  county,  will  contribute  liberally  to  the  ex- 
hibitions. 

Crtptomeria  Japonica. — ^No  evergreen  has  been  introduced  diatwill 
make  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  this,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  if  it 
prove  perfectly  hardy,  it  will  be  invaluable  as  an  ornament  for  lawns.  About 
eight  acres  around  my  house,  have  been  set  apart  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  I  wish  to  plant  various  evergreens  in  the  many  aspects  and  open  and 
selected  spots  afforded  by  this  space. — Tour$,  P.  S.  Fcdlj  Frankfurt^  £, 
Junt,  1850. 

Horticulture  in  Northern  New  York. — ^In  the  cause  of  horticul- 
tural improvement,  this  part  of  the  country  is  far,  very  far,  behind  yours  and 
many  others.  As  yet  we  have  no  horticultural  society  in  this  region ;  and 
individuals  who  would  do  something  towards  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
tural science,  have,  at  present,  no  other  organized  medium  through  which  to 
operate  on  the  public  mind,  than  the  county  agricultural  societies.  Such 
being  the  fact,  I  think  we  may  be  held  excusable  for  making  the  best  use  of 
this  means  which  we  can. — Yowr$^  J,  B.,  KusevUUj  JNT.  F.,  Junt^  1850. 

Raising  Tomatoes  in  Vermont. — ^I  noticed  in  the  Harftculhtrialy  for 
June,  among  the  "  Answers  to  correspondents,"  one  to  a  **  Vermont  sub- 
scriber,*' in  which  the  editor  says,  *'  Your  season  is  not  quite  long  enough  for 
the  okra  or  tomato.**  If  he  will  visit  us  in  this  '*  ^orlhem  part  of  Vermont," 
in  August,  September,  October,  or  November,  we  will  engage  to  give  him  a 
full  supply  of  tomatoes ;  and  will  contract  to  freight  one  of  our  lake  craft 
with  them  and  send  him,  at  the  price  of  potatoes.  No  vegetable  is  here 
more  easily  grown,  or  so  freely  given  away.  They  are  raised  with  no 
trouble  but  thinning  and  cultivating  the  plants,  which  grow  abundantiy  from 
self-sown  seeds.  For  early  crops  they  are  transplanted  fix>m  hot-beds  or 
boxes  placed  the  south  side  of  a  building. — Youriy  C.  Ooodrichf  Bmiingionj 
n.,  Mtyy  1850. 


Art.  m.    MusachtudiB  HarticuUtaral  Sodety. 

Satxjtrdmf,  Jlpnl  6, 1850.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- 
day,— the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  nominated  a  committee  of  five,  to  award  the  premiumi, 
agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  the  committee,  passed  at  the  meeting  in  March, 
viz.,  Capt  Lovett,  Eben  Wight,  G.  R.  Russell,  W.  R.  Austin. 

And^  on  motion,  it  was  vottdy  that  the  President  be  added  to  the  commit- 
tee, as  chairman. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  vottdL,  that dollan,  agreeably  to  the  [nre- 
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miams  offered  in  the  Report  of  the  Special  Ckunmittee  on  Gardens,  be  and  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  treasury,  for  that  purpose. 

The  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  paying  a  part  of  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
Report  of  the  Pomological  Convention  in  New  York,  in  1849,  in  connection 
with  the  Plul.  Hort  Society,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Voted,  that  fifly  copies  of  the  Report  on  the  Annual  Address,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding  secretary,  for  distribution.  Adjourned 
one  week,  to  April  13. 

^^pril  13.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  paying  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  Report  of  the  Pomological  Convention,  re- 
ported, that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject 

David  W.  Barnes,  Boston,  and  William  A.  Harris,  Dorchester,  were 
elected  members.    Adjourned  3  weeks,  to  May  4. 

Mcy  4.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  W.  H.  Simpson,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Simpson  for  his  communication. 

A  c(nnmunication  was  also  received  from  C.  W.  Dabney,  of  Fayal,  a  cor- 
respondmg  member. 

William  Sunmer,  of  Pomerania,  S.  C,  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber.   Adjourned  one  week,  to  May  11. 

May  11.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wight,  it  was  voted,  that  fifty  copies  of  the  Transcript, 
containing  the  communication  of  William  H.  Simpson,  on  the  curculio,  be 
purchased  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Society ;  and  that  the 
librarian  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  same.  Adjourned  3  weeks,  to 
June  1. 

[The  above  includes  all  the  business  meetings  of  the  Society,  omitted  in 
our  last  two  numbers.] 

June  1.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^Vice 
President  B.  V.  French,  in  the  chair. 

A  Report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

Samuel  Bigelow,  Brighton,  and  G.  W.  Ellis,  Boston,  were  elected  mem- 
bers.   Adjourned  2  weeks,  to  June  15. 

ExMbUed. — Flowers:  From  J.  A.  Lowell,  several  orchids,  and  other 
plants,  among  which  were  fine  specimens  of  Cattl^yo,  two  or  three  species ; 
Maxillarias,  Cymbidiums,  Trope'olum  tricol6rum,  &c.  From  Mr.  Tidd, 
Seedling  cereus,  between  C.  speciosissimus  and  Epiphyllum  Ackermanit, 
very  handsome.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  a  variety  of  fine  tulips,  and  other 
flowers.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  tulips  and  pansies.  Flowers,  in  variety, 
were  also  sent  by  the  President,  Miss  Russell,  P.  Barnes,  T.  Needham, 
A.  Bowditch,  Winship  d&  Co.,  E.  M.  Richards,  James  Nugent,  and  others. 
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PREMIUMS  AKD   GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

Tulips. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  to  Breck  Si  Co.,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  $3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  T.  Owens,  for  orchids,  $5. 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  bouquets,  $1. 

To  Mr.  Tidd,  for  seedling  cereus,  $2. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $1. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Breck  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  seme,  $1, 

To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  basket  of  flowers,  $1. 
Fruits. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  several  varieties  of  grapes, — among  thCTo, 
Deccan's  Superb,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  and  others ;  also  three  boxes 
of  handsome  Elton  cherries,  one  of  May  Duke ;  figs,  and  Hunt's  Early  Taw- 
ney  nectarines,  all  fine.  From  T.  Needham,  Black  Hamburgh  and  other 
grapes,  fine. 

Vegetables. — From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Victoria  rhubarb.  From  Joe.  Lov- 
ett,  2d,  Victoria  rhubarb,  and  two  new  seedling  varieties,  large  and  fine. 
From  A.  D.  Williams,  Victoria  rhubarb,  and  a  brace  of  cucombeis.  From 
Jos.  Crosby,  radishes  and  lettuce.    From  F.  A  Davis,  asparagus. 

June  8.  Exhibited, — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  haw- 
thorns, in  variety.  Wistaria  ConsequAna,  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Breck 
&  Co.,  hawthorns,  in  variety.  Wistaria  Consequ^^no,  and  other  flowers. 
From  H.  Grundel,  fine  tree  pceonies, — among  which  were  Le  Sollel,  New- 
manu.  Grand  Due  de  Bade,  Roccoco,  rosea  superba,  Imperatrice  Joeephine, 
Occellata,  OttbniSf  alba  pl^na,  &c. ;  also,  fine  Calceolarias,  and  other  flow- 
ers. From  J.  S.  Cabot,  very  fine  tree  peonies, — among  which  were  Hiss- 
ihTut,  Newm&nit,  roseolens.  Grand  Due  de  Bade,  seedlings,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  lilac  grandiflora,  Saugeana,  Valletina,  dark  bloc, 
&c. ;  purple  leaved  berberry,  hawthorns  in  variety,  azaleas,  six  varieties  of 
tree  paeonies,  and  other  flowers.  Messrs.  Wm.  &  J.  A.  Kenrick  sent  fine 
specimens  of  Wistaria  Consequ^no.  Other  flowers,  also,  came  from  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Fames,  W.  E.  Carter,  W.  Ashley,  W 
Kenrick,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Hovey,  E.  Bums,  and  others. 

premiums  and  gratuities  awarded. 
Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grandel,  $2. 
Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $2. 
Shrubbt  PiEONiES. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  H.  Grundel,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  $4. 

For  the  best  display,  to  H.  Grundel,  $3. 
•Gratuities. — ^To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $3. 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  the  same,  $1. 
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To  W.  Kemick,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  J.  Breck,  for  the  same,  $3. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same,  $3. 

To  J.  A.  Eem-ick,  for  the  same,  93. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $3. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  J.  Hovey,  for  bouquets,  $1, 

To  E.  Bums,  for  the  same,  $1. 
Fruits. — ^From  E.  Bums,  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  the  berries 
large  and  well  colored.  Prom  J.  F.  AUen,  a  fine  collection  of  grapes, — 
among  which  were  the  Austrian  Muscat,  (new,)  Wilmot's  B.  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  a  Seedling  Hamburgh,  Chas- 
selas  Mnsqu^,  &c. ;  also  Hunt's  Tawney  nectarines.  May  Duke,  Elton,  and 
Black  Tartarian  cherries,  figs,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches. 

The  committee  tasted  the  Seedling  Hamburgh,  of  Mr.  Allen,  which  they 
state  **  to  be  a  pleasant  grape,  but  not  equal  to  the  Parent ;  Austrian  Muscat, 
not  high  flavored  f  Chasselas  Musqu^,  very  fine. 

Vegetables. — ^From  Jos.  Breck  &  Co.,  Victoria  rhubarb.  From  J.  A* 
Kenrick,  Victoria  rhubarb. 

June  15.  An  adjoumed  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^Vice 
President  E.  M.  Richards,  in  the  chair. 
No  business  coming  before  the  meeting,  adjoumed  two  weeks,  to  June  29. 
Exhibited, — Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  thirty-six  varieties  of  azaleas, 
including  the  following  superb  kinds : — ^PenciMta  stellatA,  veniista,  p6ntica 
caroea,  elegantissima,  gl6ria  trit^mphans,  speci6sa  pulch^Ila,  Magnificans, 
Triumphans,  Slc,  ;  also,  fifty  blooms  of  rhododendron,  in  eight  or  ten  vari- 
eties ;  fifteen  varieties  of  Beck's  pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers.  From  J. 
Breck  &  Co.,  Clematis  azilrea  grandifl6ra,  out-door  culture,  (has  proved 
quite  hardy,)  a  beautiful  variety,  with  large  blue  flowers ;  iS^iraB^a  Reevestt, 
beautiful  Ma  Susidnna,  and  otiier  flowers.  From  H.  Grandel,  Lilium  pere- 
giinum,  tree  peeonies,  and  other  flowers.  From  George  Johnson,  Seedling 
Yellow  rose,  and  other  kinds.  Flowers,  in  variety,  were  also  contributed  by 
W.  Kenrick,  P.  Barnes,  E.  M.  Richards,  J.  Nugent,  Winship  &  Co.,  J. 
Hovey,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  A.  Bowditch,  and  others. 

premiums   Aim   GRATUITIES   AWARDED. 

Azaleas. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $S, 
Gratuities. — ^To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  for  Iob  Susianna,  the  Socie^'s  silver 
medal,  $5. 

To  George  Johnson,  for  a  Seedling  yellow  rose,  the  Society's  silver 
medal,  $5. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  02. 

To  P.  Bames,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  the  same,  $1. 
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To  H.  Grundel,  for  Zdlium  pereg^rinum,  $2. 

To  H.  Gnindel,  for  peeonies  and  geraniamfl,  $1. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  bouquets,  $1. 

To  J.  Hovey,  for  the  same,  $1. 
Fruits. — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Elton  and  Black  Tartarian  cherries,  large 
and  fine ;  Hunt's  Tawney  nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne  peaches,  and  a  col- 
lection of  grapes, — among  them  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Zinfindal,  Black  Pro- 
lific, Wihnot's  B.  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  &c.  Prom  W.  C.  Strong, 
fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  White  Frontignan  grapes. 
From  T.  Needham,  fine  specimens  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Wilmot^s  E 
Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  and  other  grapes.  From  O.  Johnson,  beau- 
tiful Cooledge*s  Favorite  peaches,  well  ripened  and  colored.  From  John 
Hill,  fine  EJarly  Virginia  strawberries,  the  first  of  the  season. 

Jufu  22.  Exhibited, — Flowers  :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  a  fine  collection  of 
pseonies, — among  them,  Reine  Hortense,  Bnycku,  Victoire  AfSdeste,  Sol- 
phurea,  liitea  plenissima,  Reine  Victoria,  and  seedlings ;  also  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  uises.  From  H.  Gnindel,  Buycku,  Edililis  superba,  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  Nivea  plenissima,  and  other  peonies,  calceolaria  in  variety,  and 
pelargoniums.  From  Winship  6l  Co.,  Virgilui  li)itea,  Am6rpha  fiuctic^si, 
fringe  tree,  and  other  flowers.  From  L.  Davenport,  a  fine  plant,  with  two 
blooms,  of  the  Echinocdctus  miUtiplez,  a  handsome  species,  with  pale  pink 
flowers,  in  the  same  style  as  E.  Eyri^sn. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  biB  Susianna,  ranunculuses  and  anemonies,  Hydnn- 
gea  jap6nica,  Kalmta  latifblia,  eight  varieties  of  snapdragons,  rhododen- 
drons, verbenas,  St  Margaret  and  Iphigene,  pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers; 
also,  sixteen  varieties  of  peonies,  among  them  f<Mva,  Victoire  Modeste,8ol- 
phurea,  Buycku,  &c.  From  Breck  &  Co.,  pieonies,  in  variety,  variegated 
leaved  chestnut,  Clematis  azilirea,  and  other  flowers.  Flowers,  in  variety, 
were  sent  by  the  President,  B.  V.  French,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Hovey,  0.  N. 
Shannon,  P.  Barnes,  Miss  Barnes,  J.  Nugent,  W.  Kenrick,  T.  Needham, 
Miss  Russell,  J.  Duncklee,  and  others. 

PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES   AWARDED. 

Pjeonies. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  H.  Gnindel,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 

For  the  best  display,  to  H.  Gnindel,  |3. 
Hardt  Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  ^3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $2. 
Gratuities. — ^To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $3. 

To  Breck  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same,  ||2. 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Jas.  Nugent,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  the  same,  $1. 
Feuits. — ^fVom  T.  Needham,  very  splendid  Cannon  Hall,  Black  Hano- 
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burgh,  and  other  grapes.  Prom  J.  P.  Alien,  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of 
grapes.  From  E.  Bums,  six  beautiful  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
large  berries,  and  finely  colored.  From  J.  Nugent,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes. 
Prom  O.  Johnson,  beautiful  Cooledge's  Favorite  peaches.  From  M.  H. 
Simpson,  very  superior  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  Jos.  Rich- 
ardson, Cambridge  and  Richardson's  Early  strawberries.  From  J.  Owen, 
Boston  Pine  strawberries.  Fran  CapL  W.  H.  Austin,  Early  Virginia  and 
Boston  Pine  strawberries.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Newland's  Alpine  straw- 
berries, similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Wood.  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Early 
Purple  Guigne  cherries. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JULY. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  greenhouse,  will  now  be  rapidly  swelling  up  their 
fruit,  which  will  begin  to  cdor  by  the  last  of  the  month.  Go  over  the 
bunches  carefully,  and,  if  any  of  them  appear  crowded,  thin  out  such  berries 
as  impede  the  growth  of  the  others,  or  prevent  the  cluster  from  attaining  a 
good  form/^  Top  the  laterals  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  the  house  well 
damped  morning,  noon  and  night  Attend  to  giving  air  in  due  season,  and 
close  up  rather  early  in  the  aflemoon.  The  season,  so  far,  has  been  rather 
wet,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  of  watering  the  border ;  but  if  drought 
should  set  in,  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  liberal  watering  two  or  three  times 
before  the  berries  begin  to  color.  Where  new  vineries  have  been  erected 
the  present  year,  and  the  border  not  got  ready  in  season,  the  vines  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  last  of  the  month,  and  a  year  be  thus  saved  in  their 
growth.  If  the  border  is  good,  and  the  vines  be  attended  to,  they  will  grow 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  before  winter. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  need  some  attention :  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
have  advanced  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  they  should  all  be  topped 
except  such  as  are  wanted  to  make  wood  for  next  year:  tie  in  the  shoots 
carefiilly  as  they  extend  in  growth. 

Strawberry  Beds  will  now  be  in  full  fruit,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  all  gath- 
ered they  should  be  thoroughly  wed  out,  and  put  in  order  for  making  run- 
ners for  next  year. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  f(^warded  in  the  greenhouse,  and  now  having  the 
fruit  well  advanced,  may  be  plunged  out  in  a  warm  sheltered  place,  and 
have  the  surface  mulched  with  old  rotten  manure,  or  short  hay  or  grass. 
Water  with  liquid  guano,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color. 

Fruit  Trees,  budded  or  grafted,  should  receive  attention ;  tie  up  the 
buds  carefully,  and  take  off  all  suckers  as  they  continue  to  spring  up.  Newly 
planted  trees,  mulched  with  short  grass  or  hay,  will  be  greatly  benefited  in 
their  growth.   Pear  trees  trained  as  pyramids  should  now  be  summer-pruned, 
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by  topping  all  the  laterals  to  one  or  more  buds,  and  nipping  off  the  tops  of 
the  main  shoots,  as  we  have  described  in  our  previoos  volumes. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMKNT. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  prominent  objects  of  attention  with  the  amateur. 
See  that  the  shoots  are  neatly  tied  up  to  strong  stakes  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  give  liberal  waterings  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  a  mulching  with  cow  or  horse  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
where  fine  show  flowers  are  wanted. 

Htacinths,  Tultps,  and  other  showy  flowering  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  this  month. 

AcHiMEifES  should  now  be  brought  forward  for  a  succession.  Repot  old 
plants  if  fine  large  specimens  are  wanted. 

Gloximas  should  now  have  a  final  shift  into  their  blooming  pots. 

Camellias  should  now  all  be  removed  firom  the  greenhouse  to  the  open 
air ;  as  soon  as  the  wood  gets  thoroughly  hardened  the  plants  may  be  re- 
potted, placing  them  in  a  half  shady  situation,  where  they  will  not  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind.    Inarchings  may  now  be  cut  from  the  parent  plants. 

Cactuses  now  about  making  their  growth  should  be  repotted,  and  have 
occasional  waterings  of  liquid  manure. 

Perezinial  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted.  Early 
sown  kinds,  potted  off^  may  now  be  turned  out  into  the  beds  where  they  are 
to  remain  to  bloom. 

Carnatiohs  and  Picotees  should  now  receive  attention ;  they  will  soon 
be  in  bloom,  and  as  the  flower  stems  advance  see  that  they  are  securely  tied 
up.  If  very  large  and  fine  blooms  are  wanted,  break  out  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  best  buds.    Young  seedlings  may  now  be  planted  out  in  beds. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  may  be  layered  the 
last  of  the  month.  Perpetual  roses  will  bloom  best  in  autumn,  if  they  are 
pruned  in  after  having  opened  their  first  flowers. 

PELARGomuMS  will  soou  be  getting  out  of  bloom ;  when  diey  should  all 
be  headed  down,  and  the  cuttings  put  in  if  young  plants  are  wanted ;  keep 
the  plants  rather  dry  for  a  fortnight  after  heading  in. 

FucHSLis  should  be  repotted  again  if  fine  large  plants  are  wanted. 

STEPHAifOTUs  FLORiBuifDus  will  DOW  begin  to  bloom,  and  as  the  shoots 
advance  in  growth,  they  should  be  neatly  tied  up  to  the  trellis. 

Heaths  not  planted  out  in  the  ground  should  now  be  repotted,  if  not 
ahready  done,  and  plunged  in  a  half  shady  cool  situation. 

Chinese  Primrose  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  producing  good  bloom- 
ing plants  next  winter.  The  dtnibk  white  and  purple  should  now  be  propa- 
gated firom  cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  topped  to  make  them  fine  bushy  plants. 
See  the  article  in  a  preceding  page,  and  also  in  our  June  number. 

Biennial  and  Perennial  Seeds  may  now  be  planted  for  blooming 
next  year. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Azaleas  should  be  potted  this  month. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  1.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Pears.    By  the  Editor. 

We  have  already  informed  our  pomological  friends,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  pear  crop 
of  1849,  we  should  not  be  enabled  to  give  the  descriptions 
and  engravings  of  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  high  repu- 
tation abroad,  which  we  expected  to  have  had  in  bearing  last 
season.  We  had,  however,  anticipated  such  an  abundant 
crop  the  present  year  that  we  thought  we  should  be  enabled  to 
more  than  make  up  for  any  deficiency  of  the  last.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  is  now  the  promise  of  a  fair  crop  of  pears,  but 
by  no  means  anything  like  the  quantity  expected ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  loss,  in  many  instances,  is  among  the  new  and 
rarer  kinds,  which,  only  showing  a  few  blossoms  on  small 
tre^s,  more  generally  lost  the  fow  fruits  which  set,  than  the 
older  and  larger  ones,  where,  out  of  the  sheet  of  bloom,  a 
larger  or  smaller  crop,  according  to  soil,  situation,  or  expo- 
sure,  is  now  coming  to  maturity. 

But  among  those  of  recent  introduction,  of  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  our  friends,  we  obtained  specimens  last  year, 
were  the  Beurre  Langelier  and  Beurr^  Goubault.  These  we 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  pomologists  and 
cultivators,  and  with  them  the  Styrian,  Belle  Epin^  Dumas, 
and  the  fine  old  pears.  White  Doyenne  and  Brown  Beurr& 
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121.     Beubre'  Langslieb.    Mag.  of  Hort.^  Yol.  XTT,  p.  336. 

The  Beurr^  Langelier  {Jig.  15)  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  cultivators  by  M.  Langelier,  of  Jersey,  in  1846, 
and  was  jnrobably  raised  from  seed  by  him.     In  our  volume, 


J^.  15.    Bturri  Ltn^rdkr. 

above  quoted,  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  it,  in  which  we 
copied  the  circular  issued  by  M.  Langelier,  and  circulated 
with  the  first  trees  which  were  offered  for  sale.  We  first 
received  our  trees  in  1845,  but  as  they  were  exceedingly 
small  they  scarcely  more  than  established  themselves  that 
year.  The  succeeding  spring  and  fall  we  grafted  and  bud- 
ded both  large  and  small  trees,  many  of  which  were  cov- 
ered with  fruit  buds  the  third  year.  But  the  winter  of 
1848  and  1849  destroyed  nearly  every  bud,  and  all  our  large 
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trees,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more,  did  not  afford  one 
single  firuit 

In  the  autumn  of  1846  we  gave  a  few  scions  to  our  friend, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  of  Cambric^e,  which  he  inserted  on  the 
top  of  a  young  tree,  which  had  originally  been  worked  on 
the  quince :  it  grew  away  rapidly,  and  last  year  came  into 
flower ;  but  as  it  suffered,  in  common  with  other  trees,  by 
the  effects  of  the  winter,  only  one  perfect  specimen  attained 
to  maturity. 

This  specimen  was  accidentally  blown  from  the  tree  by 
the  gale  of  October  last,  but  not  being  injured,  it  was  kept 
into  February,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  hall  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  tasted  by  the  com- 
mittee, who  pronoimced  it  <<  a  handsome  pear,  of  good  size, 
having  some  resemblance  to  the  Bartlett;  of  a  spirited, 
pleasant  flavor,  juicy,  melting,  and  promises  to  sustain  its 
European  reputation." 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  rather  premature  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  this  variety  from  one  pear,  but,  when  its  rejaitation 
is  so  high  abroad,  and  a  single  fruit,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, fully  comes  up  to  the  character  of  first-rate  fruit,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition. The  tree  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful 
growers,  with  an  upright  regular  habit,  and  a  deep  green 
glossy  foliage.  It  also  succeeds  both  upon  the  quince  and 
pear  stock. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three 
inches  in  diameter:  Form,  obtuse-pjrramidal,  somewhat 
Bon  Chretien  shaped,  slightly  contracted  about  the  middle, 
and  ending  obtusely  at  the  stem :  Skin^  fair,  smooth,  light 
green,  becoming  pale  lemoa  yellow  when  mature,  with  a 
broad  tinge  of  pale  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted 
with  numerous  small  russet  specks :  Stem^  medium  length) 
about  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  obliquely  inserted  in 
a  small  shallow  and  contracted  cavity :  Eye^  small,  closed, 
and  rather  abruptly  sunk  in  a  small  furrowed  basin ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyic  short :  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  fine,  finn, 
buttery  and  juicy :  Ffavor,  rich,  vinous,  and  sprightly,  with 
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a  fine  aroma :    Core^  medium  nze :  Seeds,  medium  size, 
Ripein  Jau  uary  and  February. 

12^     Beurre'  Goubault.     Revue  Horticole,  1848 ;  Mag.  of 
Hart.,  Yol.  XIII,  p.  461. 

The  Beurre  Goubault  (fg.  16)  has  been  very  recently  in* 
troducedi  and  has  only  fruited  in  two  or  three  collections  in 
this  country.     Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  very  fine 


Fi£.  It.    Beurri  Ooubcadt, 

specimen  kindly  sent  us  by  F.  Tudor,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden, 
at  Nahant,  it  was  produced  last  year.  As  far  as  we  could 
judge  from  the  few  specimens  tasted,  we  should  consider  it 
a  very  excellent  fruit,  and  one  w^U  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  good  collection. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Goubault,  of  Angers, 
France,  who  also  produced  two  other  sorts,  the  Beurre  Su- 
perfine and  the  Doyenne  Goubault,  both  said  to  be  excellent 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  three  inches 
in  diameter:  Form,  roundishH>bovate,  regular,  full  at  the 
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crown,  narrowing  to  the  stem,  where  it  ends  obtusdy :  SlHn^ 
fidr,  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered  patches 
of  russet,  and  dotted  with  small  russet  specks :  Stem^  short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  slightly  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity :  Eye^  small,  open,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed in  an  open  and  rather  deep  basin  \  segments  of  the 
calyx  short,  stiff,  {urojecting :  Fleshy  yellowish,  rather  coarse, 
melting,  and  juicy :  Flavor,  sprightly,  sugary,  perfumed  and 
excellent :  Core,  small :  Seeds,  medium  size,  short,  plump. 
Ripe  in  October  and  keeps  some  time. 

123.     Sttkian.     Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

The  Styrian,  (fg.  17,)  though  enumerated  in  the  Cata^ 
logue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago  as 
1832,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  known  to  pomo- 
logical  writers.  Lindley  does  not  mention  it,  and  neither 
Prince,  in  the  Pomological  Manual,  or  Eenrick,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Orchardist,  notice  it.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Man- 
ning, of  Salem,  was  the  first  to  make  this,  as  he  was  numer- 
ous others^  known  to  cultivators.  In  our  volume  for  1837 
(in,  p.  47)  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  it,  where  he  states  he 
received  "  the  scions  from  England,  and  that  its  origin  was 
unknown."  It  first  fruited  in  the  Pomological  Garden  in 
1836,  but  the  season  was  so  unfavorable  that  the  pears  did 
not  mature  so  as  to  judge  of  their  quality. 

Since  that  time  its  cultivation  has  extended,  but  it  is  still 
very  little  known.  We  suspect  its  merits  have  been  over- 
looked. It  is  a  great  bearer,  a  vigorous  and  handsome 
growing  tree,  and  the  firuit,  which  is  of  good  size,  has  a 
brilliant  red  cheek,  keeps  well,  and  though  not  perhaps  com- 
ing up  to  the  character  of  a  first-rate  pear,  is  so  near  it  that 
its  combined  qualities  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  every 
good  collection.  It  often,  like  the  Passe  Colmar,  bears  a 
second  crop,  but  the  fruit  does  not  attain  maturity.  In  the 
present  unfavorable  season,  when  so  many  sorts  have 
blighted  and  been  rendered  quite  worthless,  the  Stjrrian  is 
unusually  fjEur  throughout  the  entire  tree.  The  tiee  has  an 
upright  and  handsome  habit,  and  bears  young. 
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Size,  medium,  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter :  jpWm,  pjrramidal,  regular,  with  a  scunewfaat  tm- 
eTen  surface,  large  at  the  crown,  and  tapering  roundly  to 


Fig.n,    Btyrian, 

tiie  stem :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  yellow  when  mature,  tinged 
with  light  red  on  the  sunny  side,  somewhat  traced  with 
russet  and  regularly  dotted  with  russet  specks :  Stem,  me- 
diiun  length,  about  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  fleshy  and 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  attached  without  any 
cavity :  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  but  little  depressed,  in 
a  small  shallow  basin ;  segmente  of  the  calyx  short :  Fleshy 
yellowish,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy :  Flai>or,  sugary,  spright- 
ly perfumed  and  verf  good :  Core,  rather  large :  Seeds,  me- 
dium size,  trery  diort  and  plump.  Ripe  in  Octob^  and 
November. 
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BcLLE  Epine  Dumas. 


Z4Z 


Doc  deBoTdeaux, 

BelkHeknse^ 

BeQe  et  Bonne  de  Hee, 

Dingier, 

Epine  de  Rochoir, 


.Of  some  French  CoUectiana. 


We  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  above  names 
is  the  legitimate  title  of  this  excellent  pear,  {fig.  18.)    It 


Fig,  in,    Beile  Epine  Dmuu, 

has  been  sent  from  France  under  all  of  them,  and  the  error 
is  still  continued  by  some  nurserymen.    M.  Jamin,  of  Pkuris, 
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however,  we  notice,  has  affixed  the  sjrnonymes  in  his  catar 
logue,  so  that  he,  at  least,  may  no  longer  perpetuate  the 
mistake.  It  was  first  fruited  here  as  the  Epine  Dumas, 
though  in  our  collection  we  have  since  had  it  in  bearing 
under  the  first  four  of  the  above  8ynon3rmes. 

The  Epine  Dumas  is  a  very  desirable  addition  to  a  collec- 
tion of  pears.  The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy 
grower  upon  the  quince,  comes  into  bearing  early,  produces 
abimdantly,  and,  if  the  soil  is  generous,  and  the  location 
good,  the  fruit  comes  up  to  first  quality.  We  have  not  found 
the  trees '  to  fail  of  a  larger  or  smaller  crop  for  five  to  six 
years.  The  tree  has  a  somewhat  spreading  habit,  and  the 
fruit  is  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on  the  young  wood,  as 
well  as  upon  the  spurs  of  the  previous  year. 

One  of  its  best  qualities  is  the  gradual  ripening  of  the 
crop.     We  have  had  them  in  eating  upwards  of  six  weeks. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three 
in  diameter:  jPorm,  oblong-pyramidal,  rather  full  at  the 
crown,  contracted  near  the  stem  end,  which  is  obtuse  :  Skitij 
fair,  smooth,  pale  dull  yellow,  tinged  with  bright  red  on  the 
simny  side,  and  thickly  covered  with  large  bright  russet 
specks :  Stem^  loQgi  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
rather  stout,  curved,  little  swollen  at  the  base,  and  inserted 
with  scarcely  any  dejnression :  Bye,  small,  open,  and  little 
depressed  in  a  small  very  shallow  basin ;  segments  of  the 
calyx  short:  Fleshj  yellowish,  rather  fine,  melting  and 
juicy :  Flavor^  rich,  sugary,  perfiuned  and  good :  Core,  me- 
dium size  :  Seeds,  large,  long  and  pointed.  Ripe  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  keeps  well. 

125.  White  Doyenne'.  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Doyenni  Blanc, 

White  Beurr6, 

White  Autamn  Bemr^, 

Dean's, 

Snow  Pear,  [  Hort  Soc.  Oit,  dd  Ed^  1843. 

Pine  Pear, 

Warwick  Beigaaoot, 

Beorr^  Blanc, 

Poire  de  Limon, 
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Poire  Neige, 

Poire  de  Seigneur, 

Bonne  Ente, 

A  Conrte  Qneae, 

Monnenr, 

Citron  de  Septembre, 

Valencia, 

Kaiserbime, 

Kaiser  d'Antomne, 

Weisse  Herbst  Butterbime, 

Decbantsbime, 

Benrr^  dn  Rch,  (of  some,) 

BeoiT^  d'Anglaise,  (of  some,) 

Muscat  d'Automne,  (of  some,) 

Passe  Colmar  d'Automne,  (of  some,) 

Yellow  Butter,  Coze's  View,  Ifc 

Saint  Michael,  of  Bodtm. 

Virgalleu,  <ff  JSTew  York. 

Butter  Pear,  ^  Phiiaddptwu 

The  White  Doyenn^,  {fig.  19,)  under  one  or  more  of  the 
last  three  names,  is  well  known  to  every  cultivator  of  fruit 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  pears 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  though  now,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  discarded  on  account  of  the  cracking 
of  the  fruit,  yet,  where  the  locality  suits  it,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  pears.  Under  the  name  of  Yirgalieu,  (errone« 
ously,)  it  is  brought  to  New  York  in  great  quantities,  and 
is  the  principal  sort  with  which  the  market  in  that  city  is 
suppli^  during  the  autumn  months.  Very  extensive  or- 
chards of  it  have  been  planted  in  Western  New  York,  where 
it  ripens  in  perfection,  the  trees  being  literally  loaded  with  its 
luscious  fruit,  and  the  high  price  at  which  the  pears  are  sold 
make  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  sorts  which  the  orchardist 
can  plant  in  that  favorable  region. 

In  New  England  it  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
ceased  to  be  much  planted  owing  to  the  cracking  of  the 
fruit,  which  renders  it  quite  worthless.  In  some  favorable 
localities  the  fruit  is,  however,  as  fair  as  in  New  York ;  in 
cities,  especially,  it  is  as  handsome  as  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  In  Boston  there  are  trees,  nearly  a  century  old, 
which  yearly  produce  abundant  crops  of  the  finest  and  most 
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beautiful  pears.  But,  as  an  orchard  fruit  on  the  pear  stock,  it 
cannot  be  planted  with  any  certainty  of  a  good  crop.  On 
the  quince  it  succeeds  far  better,  and  upon  this  stock  we 


Fig.  19.    WhUe  Dufyaml 

have  had  trees  loaded  with  fair  specimens,  while,  on  adjacent 
trees,  in  precisely  the  same  soil,  nearly  every  pear  has  been 
«>  much  blighted  as  to  be  worthless.  Mr.  Eenrick,  and 
some  other  writers,  long  ago  denounced  the  White  Doyenne 
as  '^  an  outcast,"  and  though  his  expression  may  seem  a 
strong  one,  still,  practically,  for  New  England,  it  is  correct, 
until  at  least  some  method  may  be  discovered  to  check  the 
ttecay  of  the  fruit 

The  cause  of  the  cracking  of  this  pear  has  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  discussion  among  pomological  writers,  some  con- 
tending, with  Mr.  Knight's  doctrine,  that  the  variety  had 
become  worn  out ;  others,  that  it  was  caused  by  the  attack  of 
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a  fungus,  aud  still  others,  that  the  sole  cause  has  been  the 
propagation  upon  suckers  or  diseased  stocks.  Mr.  Downing 
was  an  especial  advocate  of  the  latter  theory,  and  contended 
that  if  trees  were  obtained  from  an  inland  nursery,  they 
would  produce  as  fine  fruit  as  in  former  years.  This  notion 
was  strenuously  adhered  to  for  a  time,  until,  satisfied  it  was 
no  longer  tenable,  he  abandoned  it  and  adopted  another  one, 
viz.,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  exhaustion  of 
some  peculiar  cansdtuents  of  the  soil,  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  and  that  if  these  were  supplied,  ^  which  they  could 
be  with  but  little  trouble,)  the  fruit  could  be  produced  in 
as  great  perfection  as  in  former  years.  To  sustain  this  idea, 
instances  have  been  given  where  old  trees,  which  have 
borne  cracked  fruit  for  years,  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
recovered  by  the  trenching  of  the  earth  around  the  roots, 
and  the  apjdication  of  a  small  quantity  of  peat,  ashes,  and 
bones,  which  furnish  the  substances  wanting  in  the  old  soil ; 
and,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  trees,  thus  experimented 
upon,  have  borne  a  few  fair  fruit,  the  exhaustion  theory  has 
been  founded. 

We  have  not  time  here  to  follow  further  this  subject,  as 
our  object  is  now  a  description  of  this  fine  pear,  but  we 
intend  to  take  up  the  matter  at  a  future  day,  after  the 
conclusion  of  some  experiments  we  are  now  making,  and 
which  are  being  made  by  others,  and  show  that  to  whatever 
cause  the  cracking  may  be  attributed,  it  is  not  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  any  peculiar  constituents  of  the  soil. 

We  have  said  that,  upon  the  quince  stock,  the  White 
Doyenn^  produces  beautiful  fruit ;  so  that  this  old  favorite 
may  yet  be  cultivated  in  all  the  localities  where  it  does  not 
succeed  upon  its  own  stock. 

An  impression  prevails  with  many  amateur  cultivators  of 
this  vicinity,  who  chance  to  be  in  New  York  in  September 
or  October,  when  the  Doyenn^  is  offered  so  abundantly  for 
sale,  that  the  fair  and  luscious  pears  called  the  Tiigalieu 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  Saint  Michael ;  and  we  have 
known  individuals  to  order  trees  from  the  New  York  nurse- 
ries, in  order  that  the  veritable  sort  may  be  obtained.    One 
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great  object  of  our  figuring  and  describing  it,  at  this  time, 
is  to  do  away  with  any  such  enoneous  idea  respecting  this 
old  pear. 

A  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  a  situation  sheltered  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  East  winds,  should  always  be  selected 
for  the  White  Doyenne ;  and  grown  as  pyramidal  trees  on 
the  quince,  an  abundance  of  Iruit,  in  all  the  beauty  of  for- 
mer days,  will  be  the  result. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter:  Form,  obovate,  regular,  full  at  the 
crown  and  tapering  to  the  stem,  where  it  ends  obtusely  : 
Skin,  fair,  smooth,  clear  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  a  beautiful 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  regularly  sprinkled  with  small 
russet  specks :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  curved,  and  inserted  in  a 
very  small  rounded  cavity :  Eye,  small,  closed,  and  inserted 
in  a  very  shallow,  open  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  small 
and  short:  Flesh,  white,  fine,  melting,  very  buttery  and 
juicy:  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  delicately  perfumed  and  deli- 
cious: Core,  medium  size:  Seeds,  medium  size.  Ripe  in 
September  and  October. 

126.     Brown  Bkurre'.     Hort.  Soc.  CatalogUey  3d  Ed.,  1842. 

Beurr6  Rouge, 

Beurr^  Gris, 

Benrr^  Dor^, 

Beurr6  Vert, 

Benn^, 

QoldeD  Becurr^, 

Red  Beurr6,  (of  Kune,) 

Beuii^  da  Roi, 

Badham's, 

Benrrt  d'Anjon,  (enoneously,) 

Benn^  d'Ambletwe, 

Beorr^  d'Ambdse, 

Isambert, 

bunbert  le  Bon, 

Grey  Beurr^,  Amarican  (ktrdenar. 

Formeriy  the  Arown  Beurr^  (Jig.  20,)  was  considered  the 
«  prince  of  pears,"  and  to  say  thi^  any  new  variety  came  up 
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to  it  in  quality  was  sufficient  to  give  it  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. Quite  unlike  the  White  Doyenn^^  it  yet  had  an 
equally  high  rank ;  its  character  being  that  of  a  brisk,  yinoiu. 


Fig.  20.    Brown  Beurri, 


sprightly  fruit,  while  that  of  the  former  was  a  sweet  delicious 
sort.  But  from  causes  unknown,  like  the  Doyenne,  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  crack,  and  in  the  same  localities,  where  the 
latter  does  not  succeed,  the  Brown  Beurri  is  nearly  worth- 
less. In  Boston  and  in  crowded  cities,  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  Western  New  York,  the  fruit  is 
still  fair  and  beautiful,  and  in  this  condition  it  yet  maintains 
all  its  former  claims  to  excellence.  As  a  pear  for  orchard 
cultivation  the  same  remarks  we  made  respecting  the  White 
Doyenn^  &Pply  to  this.  But  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
gardens,  the  trees  trained  as  pyramids  or  espaliers,  or  upon 
i^alls,  the  most  luscious  fruits  are  produced.  In  the  garden 
of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,  where  several  trees  are 
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trained  to  the  walls,  pears,  weighing  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
each,  have  been  produced,  of  surpassing  excellence.  A  small 
tree  in  our  collection,  upon  the  quincci  has  annually  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  fine  fruit. 

In  cold  and  unfavorable  seasons,  when  the  fruit  does  not 
attain  a  good  size,  it  is  often  wanting  in  flavor  and  extremely 
acid  ;  this  has  induced  some  cultivators  to  class  it  as  only  an 
ordinary  pear.  Coxe,  in  his  account  of  it,  says,  ^^  it  is  of 
very  varying  excellence ;"  and  Mr.  Manning  remarks,  that 
<'  it  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  of  the  old  varieties. 
In  exposed  places  the  pears  are  worthless,  but  in  protected 
gardens,  or  in  cities,  or  trained  to  a  wall,  they  are  still  excel- 
lent." (Vol.  Ill,  p.  44)  Its  qualities  should,  therefore, 
only  be  judged  when  the  specimens  are  produced  under 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  true  there  are  now  so  many 
new  pears  of  great  merit,  at  the  season  of  the  Brown  Beurre, 
that  its  loss  would  not  be  noticed  ;  still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
so  good  a  fruit  will  not  be  entirely  neglected  or  its  cultiva- 
tion abandoned. 

The  tree  is  of  a  rather  straggling  and  irregular  habit,  and 
only  of  moderately  vigorous  growth.  It  succeeds  well  on 
the  quince  and  produces  abundant  crops. 

SizCf  large,  about  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  three  in 
diameter:  Form,  obovate,  regular,  largest  in  the  middle, 
tapering  in  a  swollen  manner  to  the  stem :  Skin,  fair,  nearly 
smooth,  dull  green,  becoming  yellowish  green  when  mature, 
and  pretty  regularly  covered  with  tracings  and  specks  of 
dull  russet :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  stout,  and  obliquely  inserted  on  the  somewhat 
obtuse  base,  without  any  cavity  :  Eye,  medium  size,  open, 
and  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  segments 
of  the  calyx  short  and  reflexed :  Flesh,  greenish  white, 
little  coarse,  melting  and  juicy :  Flavor,  rich,  vinous,  spright- 
ly, perfumed  and  excellent :  Core,  large  and  slightly  gritty : 
Se&is,  small,  broad,  dark  brown.  Ripe  in  September  and 
October. 
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Art.  II.     Rooi-Prumng  ike  Pear  and  other  Fruit  Trees. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chnmicle. 

We  have,  in  our  previous  volumes,  said  so  much  upon 
the  beneficial  effects  of  root-pruning,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  superfluous  to  bring  forward  any  farther  evidence  of 
its  good  effects,  or  recapitulate  the  best  mode  of  performing 
this  operation.  We  believe  the  fact  is  established,  at  least 
among  practical  men,  that,  in  most  instances,  fmit  trees, 
especially  of  the  pear  and  apple,  cannot  be  brought  into 
early  bearing  on  their  own  stock,  only  through  the  medium 
of  root-pruning.  To  have  pjrramidal  pears  in  good  shape, 
and  to  keep  them  within  reasonable  bounds  of  growth,  is 
next  to  impossible  without  it.  This  being  settled,  we  need 
only  direct  attention  to  the  following  article,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  read  on  the  subject,  to  remind 
cultivators  that  now  is  the  time  to  root-prune  ;  and,  after  un- 
derstanding the  rationale  of  the  operation,  they  will  at  once 
be  enabled  to  have  an  abundance  of  fruit : — 

Much  as  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  and  other  fruit  trees 
has  been  improved,  by  grafting  upon  suitable  stocks,  with 
the  view  to  make  them  bear  sooner,  and  also  by  root-prun- 
ing in  November^  so  strongly  and  clearly  described  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  his  '^  Miniature  Fruit  Geurden,"  yet,  in  some  soils 
and  situations,  they  grow  so  late  in  autumn,  and  ripen  their 
wood  so  imperfectly,  that  mere  winter  pruning  and  summer 
stopping  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  effect  the  desired 
end.  This  over-luxuriant  habit  of  growth  is  mainly  in- 
duced by  stimulating  soil,  aided  by  the  mulching  generally 
applied  as  soon  as  the  yoimg  trees  are  planted,  after  coming 
from  the  nursery.  So  well  have  pears  in  particular  been 
managed  of  late  years,  by  some  of  those  who  have  made  it 
their  business  and  study  to  provide  the  public  with  the  best 
kinds  on  the  most  suitable  stocks,  that  we  not  unfrequently 
see  them  come  from  the  nurseries  in  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion ;  being  handsome  miniature  trees,  with  numerous  short- 
jointed  shoots,  covered  with  beautiful  well-matured  buds, 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom,  while  the  warmth  of  spring  is 
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scarcely  yet  perceptible.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  fre- 
quent root-pruning  and  removal,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
fruitfiUness ;  and  fruitful  they  axe,  for  we  have  had  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  fine  pears  upon  a  small  tree,  the  first  year  after 
planting.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  cutting  the  roots  in 
winter  is  the  safest  time  for  the  operation ;  for  if  much  rain 
happens  to  fall,  and  the  soil  becomes  sodden,  the  newly 
cut  parts  may,  and  often  do,  sulSer  injury.  The  practice  of 
cutting  the  roots  yearly  while  the  tree  is  young,  and  before 
it  has  attained  the  size  desired  by  the  owner,  tends,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  cripple  its  energies,  and  make  it  old  when  it  is 
yet  young ;  while  the  extremely  firuitful  habit  of  the  trees, 
a9  now  sent  out,  is  incompatible  witK  that  quick  growth 
which  we  all  like  to  see  in  trees  intended  to  be  trained  to  a 
particular  form  and  size,  and  kept  to  that,  when  it  is  once 
attained,  by  judicious  root-pruning. 

The  new  owners  are,  of  course,  delighted  on  receiving 
such  trees  from  the  nursery,  and  are  soon  busy  in  placing 
them  in  their  stations  in  the  garden.  The  trees  are  planted, 
staked,  and  mulched,  and  in  dry  weather,  during  the  first 
spring,  well  watered.  All  this  is  perfectly  right;  for  al- 
though the  young  trees  are  interesting  to  look  at  in  their 
dwarfed  state,  most  people  prefer  having  them  of  a  larger 
size  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  trained  either  into  a  handsome 
pyramidal  form,  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  well  furnished  with 
shoots  from  the  base  to  the  top,  or  it  may  be  into  a  cylin-^ 
drical  or  an  umbrella  shap^  according  to  fancy.  In  order  to 
cause  them  to  attain  the  form  and  size  desired  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  good  soil,  and  careful  management  as  to 
mulching  and  watering,  with  frequent  stopping  and  training 
for  a  few  years,  are  indispensable.  But  during  this  time  the 
plants  in  most  soils  lose  that  short-jointed  and  fruitful  habit 
which  the  skilful  nurseryman  had  been  at  such  pains  to  give 
them,  and  acquire  what  may  be  termed  a  rampant  habit  of 
growth,  notwithstanding  that  the  depth  of  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted  has  been  limited  to  a  foot  or  18  inches,  and 
rests  upon  an  impervious  bottom  of  rubble  and  concrete  to 
prevent  their  roots  from  going  too  deep. 
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Now  as  rapid  growth  and  a  fruitful  habit  cannot  obtain  at 
the  same  time,  the  great  matter  is  to  be  enabled  to  grow  the 
tree  into  the  form  and  size  desired  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  and  then,  in  one  season,  to  bring  it  into  a  fruitful  state. 
The  former  of  these  objects  can  easily  be  attained  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  more 
important,  would,  we  presume,  be  a  desideratum  to  many  of 
our  readers,  who,  like  ourselves,  would  prefer  seeing  trees 
covering  their  allotted  spaces  quickly,  and  without  regard  to 
having  more  fruit  than  chance  or  good  seasons  might  pro- 
duce while  this  is  going  on,  and  afterwards  to  be  enabled  to 
ensure  plenty  of  fruit  buds  for  the  ensuing  season. 

To  many  it  will  be-a  startling  assertion,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  best  time  for  root-pruning  fruit  trees,  with  a  view  to 
make  them  ripen  their  wood  well,  and  set  plenty  of  fruit 
buds,  is  in  July  or  early  in  August ;  or  in  forward  situations 
38  soon  as  they  have  formed  their  first  growth,  for  many 
trees  make  a  second  shoot,  or  what  is  termed  a  midsummer 
growth,  among  which  are  the  apple  and  pear,  although  vig- 
orous young  trees  sometimes  continue  to  grow  throughout 
the  season  until  their  progress  is  arrested  by  cold  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Than  this  latter  state  nothing  can  be 
more  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  fruit,  and  to  remedy 
it  quickly  summer  root-pruning  is  a  certain  means,  as  the 
moment  the  operation  is  performed  all  growth  is  checked, 
and  the  perfect  elaboration  of  the  sap  in  the  tree  commences. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  fruit  trees,  whether  trained  on 
walls  or  kept  as  standards,  that  are  unfruitful  or  in  too  gross 
a  state.  It  also  accords  beautifully  with  the  system  of  sum- 
mer pmning  and  stopping,  as  a  proper  balance  is  preserved 
by  it  between  root  and  branch.  The  natural  tendency  of 
an  over-vigorous  tree,  after  being  stopped,  to  throw  out  a 
forest  of  laterals,  is  also  prevented.  The  excessive  flow  of 
sap  in  the  tree  is  checked  at  the  warmest  period  of  the  year  ^ 
and  any  fresh  accession  of  crude  juices  from  the  root,  being 
in  a  great  measiure  stopped  by  the  root-pruning,  the  sap 
already  in  the  tree,  through  being  acted  on  by  the  heat  of 
autumn,  becomes  perfectly  elaborated,  and  fruitfulness  is  the 
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result.  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  so  treated  that  has  not  been 
covered  with  fruit  buds  in  the  autumn,  and  when  a  favora- 
ble spring  followed,  an  abundant  crop  has  been  invariably 
obtained,  while,  by  November  pruning,  the  grossness  of  the 
following  season  only  is  checked;  and  in  the  summer  which 
intervenes  between  the  period  of  root-pruning  and  the  time 
when  the  fruit  may  be  expected,  the  trees  not  unfrequently 
recover  their  over-luxuriance,  especially  in  rich  soil  or  moist 
situations.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  process  is  unneces- 
sary with  trees  in  a  bearing  state ;  but  those  with  only  a 
partial  crop,  and  which  are  growing  too  freely,  may  be 
moderately  root-pruned,  without  danger  of  the  fruit  suffer- 
ing, taking  care  not  to  neglect  giving  a  good  soaking  of 
water  immediately  after  the  operation. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  in  the  art  of  gardening,  to 
be  able  to  bring  pear  and  apple  trees  into  a  bearing  state 
while  they  are  young,  and  only  two  or  three  feet  in  height ; 
and  it  also  affords  satisfaction  to  purchasers  to  ascertain, 
(often  in  the  first  year  after  planting,)  if  the  trees  they  are 
to  be  at  some  pains  with  are  the  kinds  they  wished  for  ;  but 
in  order  to  give  them  a  sti^nger  constitution  than  trees  can 
have  which  are  constantly  kept  in  a  dwarfed  state,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  wUl  be  found  better  to  allow  them  to 
grow  pretty  freely  for  a  few  years,  after  they  are  planted 
in  their  permanent  situations,  and  then  summer  root-prune 
them. 

We  confess  that  we  often  envy  the  position  of  those  who 
are  situated  where  fruit  trees  ripen  their  wood,  and  bear, 
with  scarcely  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  root-pruning.  In 
such  situations  the  grower  has  only  to  order  his  trees  already 
in  a  bearing  state,  as  supplied  by  our  leading  nurserymen, 
and  he  will  secure  plenty  of  the  finest  fruit  from  the  season 
in  which  they  are  planted,  instead  of  having  as  formerly  to 
wait  for  years.  Some  trees  planted  by  ourselves  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  have  this  year  made  shoots  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  length ;  and  some  pyramidal  trellises  five  feet  high 
and  three  feet  wide  at  the  base  are  becoming  pretty  well 
covered  with  wood.     These  trees  we  shall  root-prune  in  a 
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few  days,  commencing  by  opening  a  trench  roimd  them 
about  two  feet  from  the  stem  down  to  the  hard  platform 
below,  and  all  the  roots  that  are  inclined  to  be  strong  will 
be  cut  back  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  stem ;  but 
few,  except  the  stronger  leading  roots,  will  hsive  advanced 
so  far  out  at  present,  and  by  shortening  these  the  vigor  of 
the  trees  will  be  arrested  and  some  fruit  buds  will  be  formed 
in  the  present  autumn.  Some  pear  trees  grafted  on  pear 
stocks,  covering  an  arched  trellis  sixty  yards  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  nine  feet  high,  were  root-pruned,  for  the  first 
time,  in  July,  1848,  when  the  trees,  which  had  been  planted 
five  years  in  strong  rich  soil,  were  exceedingly  gross.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that,  in  1849,  we  had  a  plentiful  crop  of 
fruit  on  every  tree,  although  previous  to  this  scarcely  a  pear 
was  obtainable.  Numerous  other  instances  of  success  with 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  and  apricots,  could  be  mentioned,  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  only  difficulty  which  amateurs 
are  likely  to  find,  in  applying  this  system  of  root-pruning, 
will  be  in  determining  the  distance  from  the  stem  at  which 
the  trench  should  be  made,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  precise 
directions  on  this  point.  Trees  that  have  only  been  planted 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  may,  with  safety,  be  cut  to  within  . 
about  two  or  three  feet  of  the  stem,  proportioning  the  dis- 
tance to  the  size  which  they  may  have  attained.  The  roots 
of  trees  may,  by  frequent  pruning,  be  kept  within  a  com- 
paratively small  space,  by  beginning  with  them  the  second 
or  third  year  after  planting,  and  at  every  successive  operation 
going  three  or  four  inches  further  from  the  stem,  and  adding 
some  fresh  loamy  soil ;  but  trees  that  have  been  long  estab- 
lished, and  have  not  been  root-pruned,  should  not  be  cut  too 
close.  Apricots  and  peaches  may  be  kept  in  a  fine  bearing 
state  by  root-pruning  in  the  summer,  when  they  have  no 
crop,  and  early  in  the  autumn  when  they  have  a  crop,  but 
are  still  too  gross.  We  operate  upon  wall  trees  in  this  state 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  wood  ripens  admi- 
rably. 

It  will  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  after 
pruning  or  shortening  the  strong  roots,  which  are  the  cause 
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of  unfruitfulness,  we  put  some  decayed  turf,  or  fresh  loamy 
soil  against  them,  in  order  that  they  may  strike  freely  into 
it,  which  they  inunediately  do,  as'the  season  of  growth  is  at 
its  height.  The  fpod  supjdied  by  the  new  roots  daring  the 
autumn  will  have  nothing  crude  in  it,  but  will  supply  sap  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  form  fruit  buds.  In  soils  where  the 
pear  bears  well  naturally,  without  all  this  labor,  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  hundreds  will  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  simple,  quick,  and  certain  means  of 
ensuring  frnii  buds  in  a  month  or  two,  where  there  was 
before  nothing  but  masses  of  watery,  fruitless  shoots. 


Art.  IIL     Pomological  Gossip. 

New  Varieties  op  Strawberries.  The  season  just  past 
has  been  a  most  favorable  one  for  strawberries  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Owing  to  the  constant  and  heavy  rains  during  April 
and  May,  and  even  into  June,  the  crop  has  been  more 
abundant  than  any  previous  year.  This  has,  therefore,  been 
a  favorable  time  to  test  the  merits  of  some  of  the  newer 
kinds  which  have  been  so  highly  eulogized,  some  of  them 
as  surpassing  all  others.  The  quantity  of  moisture,  accom- 
panied with  moderately  cool  weather,  has  perfected  the 
growth  of  the  largest  sized  fruit,  though  somewhat  at  the 
sacrifice  of  flavor ;  and  the  reputed  large  strawberries  which 
did  pot  excel  this  year,  nmy  be  considered  as  having  failed 
to  sustain  their  reputation.  In  our  own  grounds  we  have 
had  Burros  New  Pine,  Richardson's  Late  and  some  others ; 
and  a  variety  of  kinds  have  been  exhibited  at  the  hall  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the  principal  col- 
lection of  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eaton,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  embraced  the  f<^Iowing  twenty-five  kinds : — 

Gen.  Jaquiemont,  New  York  Hudson  Bay^ 

Scarlet  Melting,  Dundee, 

Rhode  Island  Hudson  Bay,  Crimson  Cone, 

Cincinnati  Hudson  Bay^  Myatt's  Eliza, 
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Mottier's  Seedling,  Deptford  Pine, 

Columbia,  Taylor's  Seedling, 

Myatt's  Prolific,  Burr's  New  Pine, 

Black  Prince,  Cattrugh's  Seedling,  No.  8, 

Scioto,  (English,) 

Princess  Alice  Maude,  Cuttrugh's  Seedling,  No.  6, 

Profusion,  Ohio  Mammoth, 

Jenney's  Seedling,  Old  Pine, 

Princess  Royal,  (French,)        Rival  Hudson. 

Duke  of  Kent, 

The  report  of  the  fruit  committee,  after  tasting  the  above, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  another  page,  and  we  would  prefer  that  their  opin- 
ion should  be  taken  in  preference  to  our  own. 

So  far,  however,  as  our  individual  opinion  goes,  and  we 
examined  and  tasted  the  strawberries,  we  do  not  consider 
one  of  the  above  sorts  really  worthy  of  cultivation.  Any 
cultivator,  selecting  his  seed  carefully  from  fine  sorts,  can 
raise  a  himdred  seedlings  as  good  as  any  of  the  above,  un- 
less we  except  the  Deptford  Pine.  At  the  time  we  raised 
our  seedlings,  iu  1834,  we  dug  up  whole  beds  of  better  ones. 
Indeed,  a  crop  of  fine  strawberries  may  be  as  easily  raised 
firom  seeds  as  a  crop  of  melons.  The  French  cultivators 
always  raise  the  Monthly  Alpine  as  an  annual,  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  spring,  and  gathering  the  crop  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  berries  are  always  large  and  fine.  The  other  kinds 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  Hudson  Bays  in  the  list. 
Of  course  only  one  could  be  true :  that  one  was  the  New 
Tork  Hudson;  the  Cincinnati  and  Rhode  Island  Hudsons 
were  misnomers.  The  Black  Prince  was  certainly  the  poor- 
est and  most  flavorless  berry  we  ever  tasted.  Burr's  New 
Pine  has  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable  flavor  when  fully  ripe, 
but  is  deficient  in  color  and  too  small  to  be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Eaton  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  cultivators, 
for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  procuring,  cultivating  and 
proving  all  these  kinds,  some  of  which  were  discarded 
twenty  years  ago ;  but  his  experiment  shows  that  all  new 
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seedlings,  whether  of  strawberries  or  other  fruits,  should  be 
carefully  tested  by  those  who  produce  them,  before  they  are 
trumpeted  forth  as  ^Uarger,  better  and  more  productive,'' 
than  all  others. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  an  intelligent  cultivator 
could  have  credulity  enough  to  be  induced  to  purchase  a 
dozen  i^nts  of  Newland's  Mammoth  Alpine,  which  was 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Boston  and  other  cities  a  year 
ago.  The  fact  that  it  was  merely  an  Alpine  strawberry  was 
sufficient  to  show  there  could  not  be  much  mammoth  about 
it.  Yet  many  individuals,  attracted  by  the  flaming  adver- 
tisement and  challenge^  purchased  what  they  had  previously 
dug  up  by  the  barrow  load, — the  old  Wood  strawberry  ! 

We  hope  the  strawberry  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  will  make  a  report  on  the  merits  of 
the  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  general  cultivation,  and,  taking 
some  sort  as  combining  the  greatest  merit,  discard  at  once 
all  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

Belle  d'Orleans  Cher&t.  This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
French  variety  which  has  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon. 
M.  P.  WUder.  It  was  ripe  this  year  about  the  same  season 
as  the  May  Bigarreau,  and  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
kind  ;  the  skin  is  of  a  clear  amber,  with  a  pale  red  cheek  ; 
the  flesh  juicy,  tender,  well-flavored  and  good.  It  promises 
to  be  a  good  variety,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Bigarreau  de  Mezel  Cherrt.  Mr.  J.  Washburn,  of 
Plymouth,  exhibited  the  fruit  of  this  new  cherry ;  the  speci- 
mens were  from  a  young  tree,  and  if  of  full  size,  it  is  only 
a  medium-sized  fruit,  and  in  no  way  worthy  of  the  j^se 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  cherries  appeared  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  Bigarreau. 

Bigarreau  de  Ltd)?  Cherry. — Under  this  name  some 
very  excellent  cherries  were  sent  us  by  our  correspondent, 
Lewis  EatoUj  president  of  the  Bufliedo  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  a  very  large  black  cherry,  greatly  resembling  the  New 
Black  Bigarreau,  and  appears  to  be  a  valuable  variety. 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  Cultivation  of  American  Plants, — the 
Rhododendroft,  Azalea,  tfc.  By  Messrs.  Standish  fx. 
Noble,  Bagshot,  near  London.  From  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle.    With  Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

Owing  to  the  magnificent  exhibitions  of  American  plants, 
— so  called,  par  excellence, — which  hare  been  held  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Botanic  Soci- 
ety, the  last  two  or  three  years,  great  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  class  of  ornamental  shrubs.  The  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.,  displayed  in  all  the  varied  hues 
and  tints  which  art  has  given  them,  through  the  process  of 
hybridization,  have  attracted  renewed  attention,  and  are 
coming  more  than  ever  into  favor  as  the#mo8t  beautiful 
objects  of  the  pleasure  ground  or  garden. 

The  principal  exhibitors  at  the  displays  which  have  been 
made,  were  the  Messrs.  H.  Waterer,  of  Enap  Hill,  and  J. 
Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  both  extensive  cultivators,  whose 
grounds  we  have  already  given  a  full  account  of  in  our 
foreign  tour,  (Vol.  XII,  p.  13.)  We  can  well  imagine  the 
magnificence  of  some  of  the  standard  specimens  which  we 
saw  in  their  grounds,  when  in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  Some- 
thing of  their  splendor  we  have  had  in  our  own  grounds  the 
past  June.  On  plants  which  we  selected  in  1644,  out  of 
Mr.  Waterer's  collection,  we  had  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  heads  of  flowers,  forming  a  bush  four  feet  high  and  twelve 
in  circumference,  densely  clothed  with  bloom.  So,  too,  with 
the  azaleas,  some  of  them  seeming  like  masses  of  flamcj 
so  sparkling  and  brilliant  were  their  colors.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  hardy  garden  shrubs  or  plants  can  compare 
with  them  in  splendor. 

We  stated  in  our  volume  above  Referred  to,  (XII,  p.  7), 
that  we  should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
lovers  of  beautiful  plants,  the  importance  of  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  rhododendron,  azalel^  &c,  and  we 
believe  we  have  made  good  our  promise.  Not  only  have 
we  done  so  through  our  pages,  but  in  our  own  grounds  we 
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have  brought  up  specimens  to  such  a  size  and  of  such  bril- 
liancy, that  they  have  been  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
garden. 

Recently  a  small  pamphlet  has  been  published,  entitled 
"  Waterer's  System  of  Growing  the  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Kalmia,  and  other  American  Plants,"  and  as  further  aiding 
in  the  good  work,  Messrs.  Standish  60  Noble,  also  extensiTe 
growers,  have  appended  to  their  catalogue  their  own  mode 
of  treating  the  same  plants.  Neither  of  these,  however, 
have  come  under  our  eye,  but  we  find  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  so  good  an  abstract  of  the  latter,  that  we  transfer 
it  to  our  pages  in  anticipation  of  the  original.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  editor,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
rhododendron  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  even  without 
a  peat  soil,  heretofore  considered  indispensable  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  We  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
article,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  general  introduction  of  "American 
plants"  into  American  gardens : 

The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  rhododendrons,  and  other 
American  plants,  every  where  this  spring,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  winter, — and  the  great  improvements 
which  the  shows  near  London  prove  to  have  been  effected 
among  them,  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have  been  antici* 
pated, — induce  us  to  place  at  once,  and  prominently,  before 
our  readers  some  judicious  observations  on  their  cultivation, 
which  have  been  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Standish  & 
Noble,  of  Bagshot,  in  their  new  catalogue  of  hardy  orna- 
mental plants. 

After  remarking  upon  the  general  want  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  managing  American 
plants,  they  proceed  to  remark  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Comparatively  few 'persons  have  succeeded  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rhododendrons,  and  those  few  more  from  accidental 
circumstances  than  from  a  real  knowledge  of  their  natural 
requirements.  In  fact,  it  is  a  prevailing  idea,  that  few  local- 
ities are  to  be  found  where  they  will  creditably  exist,— to 
luxuriate  is  out  of  the  question.     But,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
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tensive  practice  shows  that,  with  a  small  expenditure  of 
well-directed  labor,  rhododendrons  may  be  induced  to  repay 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  in  any  part,  and  almost  any 
locality  in  Great  Britain. 

"  A  more  unpromising  appearance  than  that  originally  be- 
longing to  the  present  American  nursery  at  Bagshot,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  In  its  present  improved  state,  it 
affords  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  most 
sterile  spots.  The  ground  in  question  forms  part  of  fifty 
acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  rated  in  the  poor's  rate  book  at  81. 
The  soil,  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  is 
a  black  sandy  peat,  resting  upon  a  clayey  subsoil  very  defi- 
cient in  vegetable  matter,  and  naturally  incapable  of  produce 
ing  any  crop.  With  cultivation  it  has  been  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  productive.  The  first  operation  was  to  drain 
it  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep ;  it  was  then 
trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  to  every  acre  so  treated,  from 
thirty  to  forty  tons  of  good  farm-yard  manure  was  added ; 
and  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order  to  exhaust  the 
rankness  attendant  upon  this  treatment,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  take  off  the  land  a  root  crop  of  potatoes,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  mangold  wurzel.  After  this  treatment, 
American  plants  were  found  to  thrive  amazingly,  but,  like 
all  crops  in  very  poor  soils,  they  continue  to  be  benefited  by 
the  application,  from  time  to  time,  of  suitable  enriching 
materials. 

"It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  American 
plants  will  flourish  in  a  very  poor  soil ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  evidence  every  where  that  nearly  all  plants  delight 
in  a  rich  one.  Even  mosses,  lichens,  and  heath,  are  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  richest  localities.  With  a  trifling 
expense,  however,  the  poorest  soil  may  be  rendered  suitable 
for  rhododendrons.  An  excellent  compost  may  be  made  as 
follows : — To  two  parts  of  sandy  loam  or  peat,  or  in  fact 
any  sandy  soil  that  does  not  contain  much  calcareous  mat- 
ter, (American  plants  exhibit  a  great  dislike  to  that,)  add 
one  fourth  leaf-mould,  one  eighth  sand,  and  one  eighth 
rotten  manure.     If  wanted  immediately,  the  whole  should 
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be  well  beaten  and  thoroughly  incorporated  before  using. 
It  would,  however,  be  of  great  advantage  to  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  remain  twelve  months,  turning  it  well  two  or  three 
times  during  that  period.  In  old  exhausted  beds,  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure,  forked  in,  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial. 

<<  Another  point  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rhododen- 
dron and  fine-rooted  jJants  of  a  similar  character,  is  never  to 
allow  them  to  become  thoroughly  dry  at  the  root.  If  this 
occurs,  the  whole  structure  of  the  jdaut  is  affected,  defi- 
ciency of  vital  energy  is  the  result,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  deteriorated  constitution  is  disease,  and  possibly 
death.  The  rhododendron,  and  its  allies,  suffer  more  from 
excessive  dryness  than  any  plants  which  we  recollect,  there- 
fore a  damp  situation  must  be  provided  for  their  site.  If, 
however,  stagnant  water  is  present,  drains  must  be  employed, 
and  they  should  be  three  feet  in  depth.  If  the  plants  can 
enjoy  the  shade  of  trees  without  drip  from  them,  so  much 
the  better. 

"  At  Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  the 
lake  at  Milford,  are  several  small  islands  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  yards  in  diameter,  planted  with  American  plants, 
presenting  the  highest  state  of  luxuriance ;  many  of  the 
plants  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  constitute,  in  the 
blooming  season,  masses  of  beauty,  from  their  summits  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  lake.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  above  the  water. 

"  On  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  rhododendron  is  inva- 
riably found  growing  near  or  on  the  mai^in  of  morasses. 
So  magnificent  is  the  appearance  of  masses  in  flower  of  the 
scarlet  species  of  these  mountains,  that  Dr.  Wallich  com- 
pares the  effect  to  that  of  regiments  of  soldiers  in  scarlet 
uniforms  in  the  full  sun  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  la 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  any  of  the 
very  extensive  tribe,  commonly  known  as  *  American  Plants' 
are  found,  it  is  always  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  rivers  or 
bogs,  or  on  the  nearest  portions  of  dry  land  in  their  vicinity. 
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Surely,  then,  if  the  many  boggy  places  and  swamps  which 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  plantations,  on  the  borders  of  ^  drives,' 
and  even  in  view  from  many  of  our  noblemen's  princely 
mansions,  are  not  worth  reclaiming  for  any  other  purpose, 
they  afford  excellent  situations  for  the  display  of  taste  and 
liberality ;  the  ultimate  result  of  which  must  be  to  gratify 
the  eye  of  the  proprietor,  to  enrich  the  landscape,  and  to 
give  to  our  woodland  scenery  a  beauty  which  is  now,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  isolated  cases,  confined  to  the  shrubbery  and 
the  pleasure  ground. 

<<  If  only  a  moderate  amount  of  stagnant  moisture  is  pres- 
ent, ordinary  draining  is  all  that  will  be  requisite.  But  there 
are  situations  in  which  this  is  not  available,  or  would  be  too 
expensive,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  bog  is  of  such  a  depth 
as  would  require  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  procure  suffi- 
cient '  fall*  for  the  drains.  Under  such  conditions  the  de- 
sired end  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  means : — ^Pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  brushwood,  faggots,  poles,  old  *  pollards,' 
or  any  materials  of  a  like  nature,  smd  with  them  form  a 
foundation  on  the  spot  you  wish  to  plant ;  upon  this,  suffi- 
cient soil  must  be  placed,  that,  allowing  for  subsidence,  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  of  suitable  compost  will  remain 
dhove  the  surface  of  the  bog.  In  such  localities  the  rhodo- 
dendron will  flourish  in  all  its  native  beauty,  and  as  the 
growth  will  be  rapid,  the  whole  substance  of  the  soil  will 
quickly  become  matted  together  by  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
completely  preventing  any  subsidence  in  the  soil  after  the 
wooden  foundation  is  decayed." 

Suppose,  however,  that  soil  is  naturally  dry,  and  there- 
fore the  reverse  of  what  "  American"  plants  require,  then 
Messrs.  Standish  ic  Noble  give  the  following  directions  for 
nevertheless  securing  an  adequate  amount  of  moisture. 

"  The  means  by  which  this  can  be  attained  are — ^1,  deep 
trenching  the  natural  soil ;  and  2,  keeping  the  beds  perfectly 
flat,  and  below  the  surroundings  surface,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture,  otherwise  than  by  evaporation.  In. 
such  situations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trench  or  in 
some  way  prepare  a  soil,  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
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following  will  be  found  an  excellent  method.  Having  de- 
termined the  outline  of  the  beds,  remove  the  soil  a  good 
spade's  depth,  with  all  its  attached  vegetation,  to  some  con- 
venient spot  immediately  contiguous  to  the  operations ;  then 
cart  away  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  the  remaining 
soil,  well  breaking  up  the  bottom;  trenching  it  eighteen 
inches  would  be  better  still.  Upon  this  cast  in  the  sorfiice 
soil  previously  removed,  well  chopping  it  with  the  spade  as 
the  work  proceeds,  filling  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
prepared  soil,  so  that  after  settling  down  it  shall  be  a  few 
inches  below  the  natural  surface.  During  dry  weather,  after 
the  beds  are  planted,  the  surface  should  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  with  the  hoe  and  rake,  for  the  double  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  weeds  and  retarding  evaporation. 
Should  an  excessively  dry  season  occur,  the  whole  surface 
of  newly  planted  beds  may  with  advantage  be  wholly  cov- 
ered with  the  short  grass  from  thj  lawns.  It  will  at  least 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  use  of  the  watering  pot, 
the  application  of  which  in  all  out-door  gardening  is  a  prac- 
tice <  moro  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.' 
If  the  beds  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  they 
are  sure  to  be  invaded  by  a  legion  of  roots  which,  if  allowed 
unmolested  possession,  will  in  a  few  seasons  appropriate  the 
whole  of  what  you  had  intended  for  your  favorites.  But  as 
we  recommend  American  plants,  in  such  situations,  to  be 
replanted  and  the  soil  trenched  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  every 
autumn,  and  every  third  or  fourth  year  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  trenched  to  the  bottom — there  will  not  be  much  to  fear 
upon  that  point,  and  the  mass  of  soil,  by  being  constantly 
rendered  permeable  to  the  autumn  rains,  will  always  contain 
a  large  amount  of  moisture.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
plants  suffering  from  removal,  as  rhododendrons  can  be  trans- 
planted with  perfect  safety,  even  ^er  they  have  attained  an 
immense  size,  more  especially  when  they  have  constantly 
been  subjected  to  such  treatment." 

In  conclusion,  the  writers  point  out  the  error  of  supposing 
that  these  directions  will  involve  a  large  outlay.  <*  Nothing 
can  be  more  enoneous.     The  directions  apply  to  the  poorest 
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soils  and  to  situations  of  the  worst  character.  In  trenching 
and  cultivation  a  small  pecuniary  outlay  will  accomplish 
much.  Labor,  in  this  respect,  is  cheap,  and  employment 
much  needed.  The  sweepings  of  lawns,  consisting  of  leaves 
and  grass,  the  trimmings  of  walks,  and  the  refuse  and  clear- 
ings of  the  flower  beds,  will,  when  thoroughly  decayed, 
furnish  a  compost  in  every  way  available  for  the  purpose, 
where  the  natural  soil  is  not  what  could  be  desired ;  and 
here  the  preparation  of  the  beds  constitutes  a  mere  nominal 
outlay." 

We  shall  take  some  opportunity  of  commenting  upon 
these  good  practical  remarks,  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
recommend  as  safe  rules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish 
to  emulate  the  rhododendron  growers  of  Bagshot  and  its 
neighborhood. 

The  comments  of  Dr.  Lindley  appear  in  a  subsequent 
paper,  and  are  intended  to  show  that  the  experience  and 
practice  of  Messrs.  Standish  &*  Noble  are  also  strictly  con- 
formable to  theory.     They  are  as  follows : — 

The  three  points  which  a  gardener  must  attend  to,  if  he 
wishes  to  grow  American  plants  well,  are  the  following  :-— 
1,  the  soil  must  be  loose  and  rich ;  2,  there  must  be  free  and 
constant  access  of  moisture  without  stagnation ;  and  3, 
there  must  be  no  chalk.  In  these  three  rules  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  consists ;  and  all  the  tedious  directions  which 
books  contain  on  the  subject  are  either  superfluous  or  are 
included  in  them. 

The  soil  must  be  light  and  rich.  Peat  is  not  insisted 
upon ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  other  sub- 
stances will  answer  the  same  purpose,  provided  they  are  in 
the  same  mechanical  condition.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  '<  American"  plants  have,  in  all  cases,  delicate 
hair-like  roots,  which  remain  for  years  without  any  consid- 
erable increase  in  diameter ;  such  roots  cannot  force  their 
way  through  a  soil  which  offers  much  resistance  to  their 
progress.  Therefore  clays,  stiff  loams,  and  any  other  adhe- 
sive compact  kinds  of  earth,  are  unsuitable  to  them.    Ex- 
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eluding  these  we  have  nothing  left  except  eand,  very  sandy 
loam,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  and  those  aibstances 
intermingled  form,  in  fact,  the  very  soil  that  Americaa 
plants  demand.  The  idea  of  peat  being  essential  is  a  mis- 
take ;  it  is  a  very  good  material,  because  it  consists  of  sand 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  so  will  any  other  mix- 
ture of  the  kind  be  also  a  good  material.  Decayed  leaves, 
fragments  of  rotten  branches,  dead  roots,  ([Mrobably  cba^ 
coal,)  and  such  matters  mixed  with  sand,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  becoming  too  compact,  replace  it  perfectly. 
The  only  value  of  iieat  consists  in  its  being  a  good  natural 
mixture  of  what  is  wanted,  and  readily  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  in  many  districts.  As  to  the  addition  of  loam, 
the  necessity  of  that  depends,  we  imagine,  upon  little  except 
its  power  of  retaining  moisture  longer  than  dead  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Provided  the  requisite  moisture  can  be 
constantly  secured,  loam  ceases  to  have  value.  As  to  ma- 
nure, no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause plants  happen  to  grow  in  poor  barren  soil,  they  prefer 
it.  With  the  single  exception  of  conifers,  we  believe  that 
all  known  plants  are  improved  by  manure  skilfully  applied, 
provided  it  is  not  in  too  recent  a  state.  Phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  azotised  matter  in  small  quantities  are  the  all 
but  universal  food  of  plants,  and  <'  Americans"  like  them  as 
well  as  their  neighbors.  If  any  one  doubts  it  he  has  only 
to  drench  them  now  and  then  with  weak  liquid  manure; 
that  made  from  Peruvian  guano,  or  cow-dung,  is  the  most 
active,  apparently  in  consequence  of  its  abounding  so  mudi 
in  phosphates. 

There  must  be  free  and  constant  access  of  moisture,  with; 
out  stagnation.  In  this  respect  "  Americans"  offer  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule ;  the  roots  of  all  plants,  if  to  be 
kept  in  high  health,  must  have  free  and  constant  access  to 
moisture,  and  without  stagnation.  That  is  the  law.  What 
then  is  peculiar  in  American  plants  is  merely  this,  that  their 
roots  are  much  more  quickly  dried  up  than  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  They  are  not  thick,  fleshy,  cellular  masses,  coated 
with  a  spongy  bark  capable  of  detaining  moisture  with  great 
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force.  On  the  contrary ,  they  are,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
and  as  we  all  know,  delicate  hair-like  fibres,  whose  bark  is 
little  more  protection  to  them  than  the  skin  of  a  leaf.  Such 
being  their  structure,  they  are  emptied  of  whatever  fluids 
they  may  contain  the  moment  that  the  earth  in  contact  with 
them  becomes  dty ;  and  once  emptied  they  necessarily  per- 
ish. All  those  directions,  therefore,  which  insist  upon  keep; 
ing  the  level  of  American  beds  completely  below  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  when  the  situation  is  not  naturally  damp, 
are  founded  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
these  plants. 

Why  chalk  should  be  offensive  to  them  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  Such  is  certainly  the  fact ;  and  we  apprehend  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  plants  at  Knap  Hill 
and  Bagshot  are  so  much  finer  than  any  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  is  essentially  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  lime 
in  the  water  of  all  the  latter  district.  It  appears  from  analy- 
sis that  while  London  water,  that  is  to  say,  Thames  water, 
contains  sixteen  grains  of  lime  in  a  gallon,  Bagshot  water 
contains  only  one  grain,  or  less. 

The  true  diflfculty,  then,  in  growing  American  plants,  is 
not,  as  is  generally  alleged,  the  want  of  proper  soil,  for  that 
may  be  made  any  where,  but  the  want  of  a  suflBcient  supply 
of  pure  water ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  very 
material  difference  would  not  be  found  in  those  places  where 
American  plants  grow  badly  if  rain-water  alone  were  used 
in  watering  them,  instead  of  that  from  pumps  and  ditches. 


Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  and 
beautiful  Plants  ;  with  descriptions  of  those  more  recently 
introduced  into,  or  originated  in,  American  gardens. 

Caltstegia  pubescens. — This  fine  running  plant,  which 
we  have  already  noticed  and  figured,  (XIV,  p.  400,)  proves 
to  be  perfectly  hardy.  From  the  roots  of  one  very  small 
plant,  left  out  last  autmnn,  more  than  twenty  strong  shoots 
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have  sprung  up,  which  have  already  attained  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet,  and  have  entirely  covered  the  branches  of 
four  or  five  young  trees  with  their  limbs  spurred  in,  opening 
daily  hundreds  of  their  fine  large  double  blossoms,  which,  at 
a  short  distance,  appear  like  double  roses.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  acquisitions  o{  late  years  among  climbing  plants. 

Htmsno'psis  Californica.  a  new  and  very  pretty  little 
annual  under  this  name,  one  of  Mr.  Hartweg's  discoTeries  in 
California,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower,  in  our  collection. 
It  grows  about  six  inches  high,  with  linear  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  small  deep  yellow  composite  flow- 
ers, siniilar  in  form  to  the  common  Jacobaea.  The  very  few 
dwarf  yellow  flowering  plants  which  we  possess,  renders 
this  a  valuable  addition  to  the  garden. 

JusTiciA  cA'RifEA  MAJOR. — This  is  ouo  of  the  most  showy 
of  the  justicias,  having  a  large  and  handsome  foliage,  each 
branch  terminated  with  a  dense  head  of  pale  pink  blossoms. 
It  flowers  freely  in  the  greenhouse  during  summer,  if  for- 
warded in  a  warm  situation  during  the  spring. 

Cu>HEA  PLATTCENTRA.  The  beauty  of  this  plant  has 
been  quite  overlooked.  As  a  summer  ornament  of  the  con- 
servatory it  deserves  to  rank  with  the  fuchsia.  We  have 
now  plants,  in  twelve-inch  pots,  which  have  not  been  out 
of  flower  since  February,  having  gradually  advanced  from 
three  inches  in  height,  until  they  are  now  as  msiny  feet, 
forming  a  dense  bush  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and  com- 
pletely clothed  with  scarlet  blossoms.  We  find  it  likes  the 
firee  use  of  the  syringe. 

A<iuiLEGiA  FRAORAifs  provcs  to  bc  R  perfectly  hardy  plant. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
are  invaluable  for  bouquets.  It  has  a  small  delicate  foliage, 
a  rather  slender  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on  some- 
what pendent  stems.     It  attains  the  height  of  three  feet.  > 

120.     BuRToViA    pulche'lla    Meisn.      Elegant   Burtonia. 
(PapilionacesB.)    New  Holland. 

A  ereenhooM  plant  i  crowinc  two  feet  hit h ;  with  criiufon  flowers ;  ftppearinc  in  qoriag ;  cat- 
tirated  in  hwth  toil,  loam  and  sand ;  increaaed  by  cuttings.   (Flore  des  Serres,  l&t8.  pL  406  J 

A  beautiful  species,  with  the  foliage  of  the  Diosma,  the 
branches  terminated  with  spikes  of  deep  crimson  pea-shaped 
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blossoms.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Preiss,  in  New 
Holland,  in  company  with  Drammond,  who  sent  the  seeds 
to  England.  It  is  a  most  desirable  greenhouse  plant.  {Flore 
des  Serres,  October.) 

121.  Chiri^ta  MooNii  Gardn.    Mr.  Moon's  Chirita.   (Ges- 

ncraceae.)     Ceylon. 

A  traenhouM  or  stove  plant ;  crowinc  a  (bot  hi«h ;  with  bine  flowers  \  appearinc  In  summer  < 
frown  in  leaf-mould,  peal  and  loam  ;  increased  by  cuttings.    Flore  des  Serres,  1949,  pi.  407. 

Very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  gloxinias,  having 
large  foliage,  and  exceedingly  large  flowers,  larger  than  the 
gloxinia,  of  the  richest  purple.  It  flourishes  with  precisely 
the  same  treatment  as  the  gloxinias,  and  like  them  displays 
its  noble  flowers  all  summer.  Increased  freely  by  cuttings. 
{Flore  des  Serres,  November.) 

122.  Barringto^nia  specio^sa.  L.     Superb  Barringtonia. 

{Barringtonkcesd. )     India. 

A  ireenhooae  plant ;  rrowinc  four  fyet  hUb ;  with  ireHowlsh  flowers ;  appearinc  in  spring  ;  col- 
livated  in  loam  and  leaf-mould  *,  increased  by  cuttings.    Flore  des  Serres,  1649,  pi.  409. 

When  in  a  flowering  state,  "  it  must  be  proclaimed,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
earth."  It  forms  a  small  shrub,  with  leaves  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  thick  and  firm,  with  a 
glossy  deep  green  surface.  The  flowers  form  an  immense 
majestic  terminal  thyrse.  The  individual  beauty  of  the 
flowers  consists  in  a  prodigious  number  of  stamens,  which 
are  white  at  the  base,  and  tipped  with  crimson,  and  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  magnificent  plume.  They  are  also  as  fra- 
grant as  the  Cereus  grandiflorus.  Altogether  it  is  a  superb 
object.  It  is  easily  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  a  good 
rich  soil.     {Flore  des  Serres,  November.) 

123.  Cu^HEA     PURPU^REA.        PuRPLE-PlOWERED     CuPHEA. 

{LythracecB,)     Garden  Hybrid. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid,  produced  by  M.  Delache  of 
St.  Omer,  France,  from  seeds  of  C.  miniata,  impregnated 
with  C.  viscosissima.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  beautiful 
rose,  shaded  with  violet.     The  foliage  neat  and  slightly  pu- 
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bescent.  It  is  a  fine  companion  for  the  C.  platyc^ntra,  and 
worthy  of  a  jrface  in  every  collection.  {Flare  des  SerreSj 
November.) 

126.  Thunbe'roia  ala^a  var.  Do'ddsii.    Mil  Dodd's  Thuh- 

BERGiA.     {Acanthdc€€B,)    Garden  variety. 

A  very  singular  and  novel  variety  of  the  well  known 
thunbergia,  with  deep  orange-colored  flowers  and  a  dark 
centre.  The  peculiarity  of  the  variety  is  in  its  leaves, 
which  are  large,  and  distinctly  bordered  with  white,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  with  its  yellow  blooms.  Probably  it 
can  only  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings.  (Flore  des  SerreSy 
November.) 

127.  Fu^cHsiA  abbore'scens   var.    syringjeflo^ra.     Lh^ac 
FLOWERED  FucHsiA.    {CEfiotherdcetB.)    Guatemala. 

a  creenhooM  plsnt ;  trowinc  Sto  fbet  hifh  ;  trith  ro«e-co1ored  Aoweri ;  appeBrinf  in  winter ; 
culUva(«d  In  Ufbt  rich  soil :  tacreaaed  by  cutttnca.    Flora  des  Serras,  1849,  pL  4 16. 

A  very  remarkable  fuchsia,  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Guatemala,  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  in  the  year  1848.  It 
attains  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;  btanched  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  and  is  covered  with  its  numerous  panicles 
of  flowers.  The  flowers,  before  they  open,  have  so  much 
the  appearance  of  several  sorts  of  lilacs  that  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  it  by  the  amateurs  who  saw  it  in  bloom  in 
Van  Houtte's  establishment,  and  he  has  retained  the  name. 
The  foliage  is  large  like  the  F.  fulgens,  and  the  flowers 
appear  in  immense  terminal  panicles,  quite  unlike  any  other 
species.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  its  fine  broad  leaves  and 
numerous  blossoms,  render  it  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
plant. 

The  treatment  of  the  plants  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  other  species.  They  should  be  turned  out  into  rich 
garden  soil,  where  they  will  make  a  vigorous  growth.  On 
the  approach  of  frost  they  should  be  taken  up,  repotted,  and 
be  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  will  display 
their  flowers  all  winter.     {Flore  des  iSerres,  December.) 
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128.  Treviba^na  ca'ndida  Dne.   White  flowebed  Trevi- 

KA^A.     (GesnericeBB.)     Guatemala. 
Achimenes  dindida,  lAndl,  in  Jmtr.  Hort  Soc. 

A  freenhfiUM  plant ;  growinf  a  (bot  hliti  \  with  white  flowera ;  appearinf  all  rammer :  culti* 
TMed  in  coane  peat  and  leaf-mould ;  increased  by  o<&etii.   Flore  de«  8err««.  1S49,  pL  420. 

A  very  pretty  species,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  old 
and  well  known  T.  coccinea,  (frequently  called  Achimenes 
coccinea,)  except  in  the  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
white.  It  forms  a  neat  contrast  with  the  coccinea,  and  is 
well  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection  of  these  fine  summer 
flowering  plants.     (Flore  des  Serres,  December.) 

129.  Shute^ria  bi'color  Chois.     Two-colored  Shuteria. 

( ConvolvulacecB. )    China. 

A  treeohooae  climber;  crowinc  six  feet  hl<h ;  with  yeliowiah  and  Tiolet  flowers  {  appearinf  in 
Bommer  ;  cultlTaied  in  li^ht  rirh  soil  \  increased  by  cuttiiif  s  and  seeds.  Flore  des  Serres.  1619f 
P1.42L 

A  new  and  handsome  climbing  plant,  of  the  habit  of  the 
Calystegia,  growing  as  rapidly  and  displaying  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  true  nankeen  color,  with  a  violet  tube,  all 
summer.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  vicinity 
of  Canton,  and  it  may  prove  as  hardy  as  the  Calystegia. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple.  In  April  the  young  plants  com- 
mence growing,  and  from  each  axil  of  the  leaf  is  emitted  a 
solitary  flower ;  these  are  succeeded  by  others,  without  inter- 
ruption, for  three  months,  during  which  period  the  "aspect 
of  the  plant  is  most  graceful."  In  winter  it  may  be  kept  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  The  color  of  the  blossoms  render  it  a 
very  interesting  object,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  Ipomseas 
and  other  climbers.     [Flore  des  Serres ,  December.) 

130.  DlPLADE^IA     UROPHTLLA    Hook,        LoNG-LEAVED     DlP- 

LADENiA.     [Apocynacece,)    Rio  Janeiro. 

A  stove  plant ;  crowinr  two  Ibet  hif  h  ;  with  yellow  and  rose-colored  ffowera ;  appearing  in 
aammer  «  cultivated  in  leif-mould  and  loam ;  increased  by  callings.  Flore  des  Serreiti  1860,  pi. 
425. 

A  beautiful  plant,  with  an  erect  habit  and  large  handsome 
foliage,  producing  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  near  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  numerous  pendent  clusters  of  flowers.  The  tube 
is  of  a  chamois  yellow,  the  limb  of  a  bright  rosy  salmon, 
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and  the  throat  of  a  golden  orange ;  these  colors  combined, 
rendering  the  plant  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  grows  freely 
with  the  same  treatment  as  the  Gardenia  florida.  {Flore  de$ 
Serres,  January.) 

131.     AscLE>iA8  DouGLA^sii  Hook.      Douglas's  asclupias. 
(A^c/qwodacecB.)    North  America. 

a  hardy  herbaceous  plant ;  crowlni  three  ftet  high  ;  with  pink  flowers ;  appenrint  In  siuniMr ; 
cultiTatiH]  in  rich  soil ;  increased  by  dividinf  the  roots.    Flore  dcs  Serres,  l£90,  pi.  421. 

A  fine  hardy  species  of  the  asclepias,  discovered  by  Doug- 
las on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  not  introduced  till  1846, 
when  it  was  raised  from  seeds  at  Kew.  It  has  a  simple 
stem,  with  numerous  large  flowers  of  a  pale  rose,  which  re- 
main in  beauty  a  long  time.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our 
hardy  plants.     {Flore  des  Serres,  January.) 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     GtneralJ^otices. 

Rare  Coniferje  and  Improvements  in  the  Cairnies,  at  Perth- 
shire. (Concluded  from  p.  229.)  [The  following  is  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  excellent  article  on  the  Conifene,  which  we  have  copied  in  oar  list 
volwne  and  in  the  present  In  the  increased  interest  which  cnltivaton  have 
given  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  the  articles  are  rendered  particularly  valuable 
at  this  time. — Ed.] 

CUPRESSINJC. 

There  are  here  of  this  tribe — 

1.  Cupns9UM  Umdo$a,  a  Himmalayan  species  of  much  interest.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  this  species  became  known  in  this  country,  and  the  dooMs 
at  first  entertained  of  its  hardihood,  operated  much  against  its  diffusion  over 
the  country.  Even  now  that  these  have  been  ascertained  to  be  groundless, 
— ^for  it  has  been  proved  at  the  Cairnies,  as  at  other  places,  to  be  equal  to 
our  climate, — its  other  claims  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten.  It  is  found 
in  the  Bhootan  Nepal  ranges,  at  an  altitude  of  8500^,  attaining  a  heig^  of 
40  feet — a  tree  of  the  fiiirest  proportbns,  pyramidal,  much  branched,  with  a 
brownish  bark,  apt  to  scale  off.  There  has  been  another  conditi(«  of  this  tree 
observed,  inhabiting  still  loftier  elevations  at  the  Fountains  of  Gompty  and 
the  river  Bospa,  between  81^  and  31^  2(K  of  north  latitude,  ranging  from 
11,000  to  16,0(90  of  altitude,  inclining  more  to  a  frutresc^it  habit,  in  which 
form  it  is  known  as  the  Cuprtstut  HUnala^fensis  of  some :  but  in  no  obvious 
respects  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  C  toruhta.  While,  like  the 
Pinus  Gerardiana  it  affects  the  driest,  rockiest,  sunniest  exposures,  it  also 
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floorishes  in  districts  delu^red  by  heavy  rains,  where  the  P.  Gerardiana  will 
not  grow.  The  C.  torulosa  is  the  moU  JragnnU  of  trees,  whether  as  a  den- 
izen of  the  forest  it  cheers  tiie  traveller  with  its  balsamic  odors  wailed  on 
the  breeze,  or  as  a  timber  tree  its  wood  is  homed  by  the  natives  as  a  most 
grateful  incense  to  their  favorite  goddess,  DevL  It  grows  and  suits  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Gaimies  well  Sin-ely  this  tree  deserves  more  attention  for  op- 
namental  plantmg. 

2.  C.  lAndUyi. — ^This  new  species,  from  between  Ai^ngnco  and  Tal- 
puxahua,  has  proved  itself  hardy.  It  is  the  €.  thurifera  of  Lindley,  in  BU. 
Beg.,  1839,  app.  p.  64. 

C.  Maarocarpa,  syn,  C.  Lambertiana,  under  which  name  it  was  originally 
given  to  the  world  in  compliment  to-  Mr.  Lambert,  who  first,  in  1838,  com- 
municated seeds  of  it  to  the  Horticultaral  Society  of  London.  This  noble 
species  is  from  Upper  Olifornia,  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  attaina 
the  height  of  60  fidet,  with  a  circumference  of  9  feet  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  race,  not  merely  for  its  beautiful  evergreen  foliage  of  the  brightest 
grass-like  verdure,  but  for  its  perfect  hardihood,  great  size,  and  striking  out- 
line— having,  "when  old,  much  the  general  character,  and  wide,  horizontal 
spreading  top  of  a  full-grown  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Hardy  at  the  Gaimies — 
a  truly  noble  speciea 

jtmiPEnnfEfA. 

Of  this  section  there  are  here  two  or  three  species,  of  which  I  can  onJy 
notice  one,  the 

Junipenrs  exeeUa. — ^This  tree  has  a  very  extensive  range  ef  habitation. 
It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Ghreeian  Archipelago— Sk  g%,  in  the  island  of 
Tassos,  where  it  forms,  with  the  Larieio,  whole  wood^;-  it  is  also  found  in 
Tauria,  Sjrria,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Arabia — sometimes  in  the  Western  Him- 
malaya,  at  an  altitude  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  Sutlej,  where, 
with  Cupressus  torulosa,  it  is  the  only  tree.  An  undoubtedly  hardy  and  fine 
kind,  though  not  exempt  from  the  feetid  odor  that  charaeterizes  many  of  this 
family. 

TAXODtlfEJEA. 

1.  Taxoditan. — ^This  section  embraces  the  giants  of  the  Gonifere. 

Taxodium  distichunu — ^This  is  the  Ahuahuete  of  the  Mexican  Platean 
and  the  Gypr^s  Chauve  (Bald  Gypress)  of  the  southern  states  of  Nor^ 
America ;  it  is  a  magnificent  tree.  It  is  the  deciduous  Gypress  of  Ghapul- 
tepec,  in  Mexico—otherwise  the  "  Swamp  G3rpress^ — and  occupies  a  moun- 
tainous range  of  from  5200  to  7000  feet  of  altitude,  stretching  firom  the  38^ 
to  43°  of  N.  lat  Mr.  G.  F.  Rnxton,  in  his  published  Adventures  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  grows  eloquent  in  Ms  notice  of  a  grove  of 
this  magnificent  tree,  as  having  been  contemporaneous-  with,  but  as  having 
long  outlived  the  Montezomas  Palace.  One  of  these  he  measured  in  1846^ 
and  found  it  to  be  17  yards  in  girth,  or  17  feet  diameter,  in  the  stem — at 
once  the  most  picturesque  and  nobly-propc^oned  tree  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, rising  into  the  sky  a  perfbct  pyramid  of  foliage,  from  whose  branches 
hang  pendulous,  gracefiBl  ll»sitoons  of  a  mossy  parasite.  Baron  A.  Humboldt 
is  not  less  eloquent  in  its  prake,  describing  it  as  attaiaing,  ia  the  k^  (daiaa 
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of  Mexico,  a  height  of  128  feet,  with  an  enormoiis  girth — the  diamder  being 
from  30  to  nearly  40  feet  (!)  when  meaiured  near  the  groand.  While  in 
Louisiana,  at  43°  north,  lat,  it  descends  to  the  marshy  district,  (CypreaB 
ewampe)  it  ranges  fix>in  5700  to  7670  feet  ahove  the  sea,  within  the  Mexicnn 
tropics ;  from  the  roots  excrescences  of  a  conical,  round,  or  tabular  focm, 
spring  up  and  project  3,  and  even  5,  feet  above  the  ground.  Pexfectly 
hardy  at  the  Caimies. 

Taxodium  semptrvirens^  83m.  Sequoia  Sempervirens  (?),  S.  giganten,  End- 
iicher,  196.  This  is  past  all  question  the  most  stupendous  tree  of  the  whole 
range  of  tlie  Conifene,  yet  recovered  from  their  native  wilds — attaining  the 
scarcely-conceivable  height  of  300  feet;  although  the  Piaus  J^ngona  (Ra- 
finesque]  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  yet  introduced, 
is  of  an  equal  height,  with  {NX)portions  otherwise  not  less  gigantic.  It  is  in- 
valuable afi  a  timber  tree.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  iht  IhrtievJUwral 
Socklyy  as  being  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz,  north  of  Monte- 
rey, in  California.  It  is  called  by  the  American  settlers.  Redwood,  or  Bas- 
tard Cedar.  Even  in  dense  forests  it  averages  the  height  of  200  feet,  with 
a  girth  of  from  18  to  34  feet  in  the  stem,  which  shoots  up  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet  One  tree  meas- 
ured 55  feet  in  circumference,  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  baric  is  very 
thick.  The  timber  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  like  pencil-wood — ^fine  close 
grained,  light,  but  brittle— and  from  its  not  being  liabie  to  warp  in  the  sea- 
soning, nor  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  well  adapted  for  m  and 
out-door  work.  It  is  consequently  an  important  article  of  export,  and  large 
quantities  are  annually  brought  down  to  Santa  Cruz  for  that  purpose,  which 
are  worth  £8  per  ton.    Its  hardihood  has  now  been  satisfactorily  tested. 

C&TPTOMEaiA. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica. — ^This  beautiful  ally  of  the  Cupressinen  was  found 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  in  1843,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  growing  in 
the  country  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  ^lianghae,  who  describes  it  as  the 
most  beautiful  tree  of  the  Conifem,  which  is  met  with  in  China.  He  regards 
it  as  not  indigenous  to  that  district,  where  the  country  is  too  low  and  flat 
for  its  proper  development.  "And  in  the  mountain  districts,  near  Ningpo, 
particularly  at  a  celebrated  temple  named  Tein-tang,"  he  says,  "  some  noble 
specimens  were  met  with,  straight  as  larches,  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height, 
and  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground."  They  struck  him  as  resembling 
in  appearance  the  Araucarias  of  Australia  and  Brazil,  more  than  any  other 
tree  he  knew.  From  their  appearing  to  be  more  at  home  on  the  hilly  undu- 
lating ground  in  the  last  named  district,  than  at  Shanghae,  he  suggests  that 
this  fact  be  attended  to  in  planting  the  tree  in  this  country.  Judging  of  the 
climate  there,  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  proving  hardy  in  Britain ;  and  from  its 
having  withstood  the  severe  winter  of  1846-47,  and  proved  itself  to  be  as 
hardy  with  us  as  the  Deodar,  he  holds  that  fact  as  affording  undoubted  proof 
of  his  previous  estimate.  We  have,  in  this  species,  he  holds,  a  tree  with 
the  striking  habit  of  the  above  named  Araucarias,  than  which  he  regards 
the  present  as  still  more  graceful  in  form,  with  all  the  advantages  of  perfect 
hardihood,  a  quality  of  which  the  others  are  devoid.    He  describes  the  tino- 
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ber  as  twisted  in  the  grain,  and  as  of  the  most  durable  nature.  Poles  made 
of  its  timber,  placed  in  ftont  of  the  residences  of  the  Mandarins,  ha^e  been 
fbond  perfectly  sound,  after  baring  stood  there  *^  for  ages."  Like  the  com- 
mon Scots  Fir,  it  thrives  best  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  is  propagated  alike  by 
seeds  and  cuttings.  The  trees  grow  in  China  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 
A  beautiful  specimen  is  noticed  as  having  flowered  in  August,  1848,  and 
offered  to  seed  iVeely  at  Milford  nursery,  near  Gkydalming,  in  Sussex.  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  has  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  perfect  hardihood  of  this  tree  in 
England.  It  is  a  ra|Nd  growing  species,  and  should,  for  so  many  valuable 
properties,  be  extensively  grown.  The  plants  here  and  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land, are  young,  but  promising. 

POnOCARPUS   AND  TORRETA. 

Podocarpua  nueyhra  syn.  Torreya  nttcifera, — ^Though  Endlicher  lends^the 
weight  of  his  high  name  in  clas^ng  this  as  one  of  the  two  species  noticed 
by  him  as  comprising  the  section  ^^Torreya,"  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  tribe  ''  Podocarpus."  It  is  a  valuable  tree  m  as  far  a« 
the  question  of  hardihood  is  involved,  having  withstood  this  bygone  very 
trying  winter,  and  proved  itself  quite  hardy  in  this  high  district  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  mountains  of  both  islands  of  Nippon  and  Sikok,  and  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  territory  of  Japan ;  as  the  name  implies  it  is  a  nti<- 
heeaing  species.  It  is  known  in  China  by  the  name  of  "  Fi,"  or  more  com- 
monly "Kaja."  It  is  the  Caryoktxus  ntuiferoy  of  one  authority,  and  the 
TaxuB  nuc^eroy  of  some  others. 

Podocarpus  KormanOy  Siebold. — ^This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 
Cortea,  in  the  Japanese  seas,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Japan ;  of 
doubtful  hardihood,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  tested. 

PodocarptLB  fMickrophyUa  $yn,  P,  makoya, — This  species  is  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Japan,  an  inhabitant  of  that  country,  up  to  the  40°  of  N.  lat, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  A  dwarf  variety  of  this  tree  is 
cultivated  in  Chinese  gardens.  Though  the  high  latitude  assigned  to  it 
might  warrant  the  conclusion  of  its  being  hardy  in  this  country,  yet  the  by- 
gone season  has  destroyed  it  at  the  Caimies.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of 
another  trial,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  fair  proportions,  having  a  lofty 
spreading  top,  yielding  timber  which  resists  the  attack  of  insects,  and  much 
prized  for  cabinet  work. 

Podocarpus  Harringtoni  'm  the  last  I  shall  notice  of  this  section ;  a  new 
species,  whose  merits  are  not  sufficiently  proved. 

ARAUCARIil. 

Araucaria  inbricata, — ^This  remarkable  tree,  which  forms  vast  woods  in 
the  south  mountams  of  Chili,  between  the  35°  and  50°  of  S.  lat,  is  used  by 
ibe  natives  of  that  region,  not  only  as  a  thnber  tree  of  great  durability,  but 
as  affording  a  usefbl  esculent  in  its  seeds.  With  us  these  ultimate  objects 
seem  to  be  overlooked ;  but  who  does  not  prize  it,  and  give  it  the  foremost 
place  as  at  once  the  most  striking  and  ornamental  of  lawn  trees.  Armed 
with  its  dense  imbricated  spiny  foliage,  it  recalls  to  mind,  and  is  sufficient 
to  have  suggested,  the  formidable  steel-clothed  tree  of  the  Isle  of  Serendib, 
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as  related  in  the  Anbian  Niglrts,  from  whose  top  the  mag^ical  bird  of  bob^ 
fell  to  be  recovered.    Perfectly  hardy  in  the  moor  of  the  Cainiiea. 

Arauearia  BrazUienM. — ^This  beantifbl  species  must,  I  fear,  be  stiock 
from  the  list  of  jdants  suitable  to  oar  climate.  For  although  it  is  recorded 
as  having  withstood,  at  some  places  in  Britain,  the  (rostB  of  two  suoceeding 
winters,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  it  generally.  Here  it  is  at  beet  a 
frame  plant;  and  tliose  who  wish  to  keep,  must  so  preseive  it,  at  least  m 
long  as  it  can  be  so  managed. 

I  have  now  bKMight  my  obsenradons  on  the  Caimies'  Conifers  to  a  close, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  yovr  numerous  readers,  1  must  apologise  for 
allowing  my  remarks  to  be  so  widely  scattered  over  your  pages.  Uj  grett 
aim  has  been  to  point  out,  so  far  as  known,  the  clahns  of  the  respectire 
members  of  Uiis  most  interesting  family,  whether  as  respects  their  utility  ss 
timber  trees,  their  ornamental  character,  or  their  capacity  of  withstanding 
our  climate ;  and  however  meagre  the  particulars  oommonicated  may  ap- 
pear, these  have  not  been  gathered  without  considerable  research,  which 
has  been,  in  some  instances,  not  only  troublesome,  but  perplexing,  in  as  fir 
as  the  same  thing  figures  under  so  many  names,  with  so  many  different  an- 
thorities.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  in  vain  to  indulge  the  belief  that  I 
have  at  all  times  escaped  error.  Allowances  must  be  made,  and  those  who 
grow,  must  benefit  the  lovers  of  this  tribe,  by  their  observations.  There  are 
many  now  in  the  field ;  and  the  aptitude  of  all  the  specieS|  at  least  of  those 
enumerated  in  these  conmiunications,  to  our  climate,  is  now  being  tested 
under  many  varied  cut^umstances  as  regards  soil,  situation,  and  exposore, 
on  each  of  which  particulars,  future  communicatiofis  by  others  having  supe- 
rior opportunities  may,  with  great  profit  to  other  growers,  be  contribated 
tiirough  your  columns.  And  since  these  nmarki  began  to  appear,  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  the  task,  have  been 
giving  valuable  contributions  to  the  world  upon  other  collections.  I  would 
instance,  in  particular,  the  notices  by  R.  G.  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardm- 
tr^  Cfaronide,  on  the  Conifers  of  Elvaston,  whose  only  fault  (the  notices  I 
mean)  is,  that  they  are  much  too  brief  to  satisfy  public  curiosity  on  that 
most  magnificent  of  all  British  collections.  But  it  is  not  from  the  "gay 
landscapes**  of  Elvaston  Castle  that  the  Scottish  grower  must  gather  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  his  mountains  or  his  Inoo^ 
hind.  The  experience  of  the  Caimies  will  be  to  him  of  higher  vahie. 
Without  shelter,  except  from  its  own  plantations,  the  Caunies,  as  I  have 
observed  before,  is  600  feet  above  the  sea,  about  40  miles  inland,  and  situ- 
ated at  56^  30^  north  lat,  cuxsumstances  carefiilly  pointed  out  as  of  nmch 
practical  value  to  planters,  in  his  own  country,  by  the  Editor  of  Bnt^t 
Magccsine  of  BaUwy^  an  old  established  horticultural  w<Nrk,  published  at 
Boston,  U.  S.,  in  whose  pages  these  communications  hcve,  fiom  time  to 
time,  re-appeared.'  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  last  has  been  a  most 
trying  winter,  or  rather  spring,  the  recent  sharp  frosts  having  severely 
checked  the  young  shoots  even  of  species  of  undoubted  hardihood,  not  ex- 
cepting J&iu  Douglasij  and  Cedrui  Dtodarcu    \job^  and  injury  have  in  con. 
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eeqnence  occnrred  in  the  following  species,  partknlarly  among  the  long^ 
leaved,  or  swamp  pinty  tribes,  viz.,  among 

Pinus  Hartwtgu 

P,  RusseUtana, 

P.  MonttzwncuB, 

P.  Dtvoniana, 

P.  Macroph/U(L 

P.  tnstgms — affected,  but  lives. 

P.  mitis — dead  bw  down  on  the  river  bank ;  but  survives  on  the  high 
moor. 

P.  hcdepensis — dead. 

P.  Gerardiana  has  stood  uninjured  on  the  moor ;  in  other  situations  dead. 

P.  macrocarpa, — ^Last  year's  seedling  planted  on  the  moor  and  elevated 
portion  of  the  river  bank ;  healthy  and  vigorous. 

P.  Sabiniana  of  same  age  and  similarly  planted,  have  suffered. 

P.  persica  suffered  slightly. 

Anuucaria  Braziliengis  survived  the  winter,  but  went  in  the  spring. 

^.  tmhricata — healthy  and  uninjured. 

AbUs  Douglasi  has  suffered  in  the  leading  shoots ;  indeed,  in  the  lower 
grounds  they  are  generally  destroyed,  but  are  in  perfect  health  and  vigor  on 
the  high  muir. 

The  whole  of  the  Abies  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  •^.  Morindoj  are  per- 
fectly safe,  including  A.  oritnUdis,  A.  atmka,  A,  nigroj  A,  Alba,  A,  Mtn- 
zusii. 

P.  UncifudOy  on  the  other  hand,  has  died  on  the  muir,  but  lives  on  the 
river  bank. 

Ctdrus  Deodara,  where  exposed  to  the  blast,  has  suffered  much ;  where 
perfectly  sheltered,  not  so  much. 

Picea  nobUis — only  one  plant  has  suffered ;  the  rest  perfectly  healthy. 

P.  Chrandis,        ^ 

P.  Mudsoniy 

P.  Pinsapo, 

P.  CephtdomcOj 

P.PidOa, 

P.  Pindrowy 

Picea  fVehhiana  also  uninjured,  with  leading  buds,  promising  vigorous 
health  and  growth. 

Taxoditan  sempervinna  has  suffered  by  losing  some  of  the  young  woods.. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica  has  also  suffered ;  one  small  specimen  killed. 

In  the  advanced  and  very  interesting  Pinetum  of  JSTeCUoiir,  already  refer* 
red  to  as  lying  adjacent  to  the  lands  of  Caimies,  the  season  has  not  passed 
by  without  its  ravages.  The  beautiful  Pinus  Harttoegiy  the  admiration  of 
every  lover  of  the  Conifene,  which  hath  withstood  so  many  winters,  and  last 
year  promised  so  well,  is  destroyed.  But  the  no  less  lovely  P.  monticola 
has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  season,  and  is  indubitably  hardy. 

Lest  the  enumeration  of  the  above  casualties  and  injuries  may  discourager 
any  intending  planter  of  this  family,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that,  probably,  a 
TOL.  XVI. ^NO.  VIll.  48 


In  all  localities  are  perfectly  strong  and  healthy. 
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more  trying  Bpnng  season  for  such  things,  has  not  occurred  for  many  yetrs, 
and  may  not  soon  recur.  Its  devastations  have  spread  among  species  of  on- 
questionable  hardihood,  e.  g^  the  Abies  Douglasi,  Picea  nobilis,  and  Cedrus 
Deodara.  But  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  to  be  gathered  from  these  brief 
statistics  is,  that  the  species  which  have  suffered  and  died  in  the  low  lying 
banks  of  the  Almond,  have  stood  uninjured  on  the  high  ranges  of  the  Cair- 
nies.    This  is  a  most  encouraging  fact  for  Highland  propnetors. 

For  many  of  the  seeds  of  these  beautiful  tribes,  Mr.  Patton  has  been  in- 
debted to '  Godesden,  Esq.,  Ervell  Castle,  Surrey,  and  other  friends. 

Mr.'  Patton  has  lately  added  to  his  collection,  the  Cvpressua  Cifovem::fui,  and 
the  following  pines : — Pinus  BerUhandana^  P.  Drtmordiafuij  P.  radiaia  (?  an- 
other name  for  insignis,)  and  P.  Skinntri ;  the  latter  rare  pine,  being  from 
the  mountains  of  Guatemala,  has  withstood  the  winter  admirably. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  closed  here  with  some  brief  notice  of  the  Conifeie  at 
Glenalmondf  the  property  of  James  Murray  Patton,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Mr. 
Patton,  of  the  Caimies,  as  formerly  intimated,  but  these  remarks  having  ex- 
tended so  far,  I  must,  I  find,  refer  this  notice  to  another  publication.— 
(Gard.  Jovr.,  1850,  pp.  266,  345.) 


Art.  n.    DomtsHe  Notices. 


American  Pomolooical  Congress. — ^In  conformity  with  the  resoln- 
tions  passed  at  the  last  session  of  this  National  Institution,  its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  11th,  15hh,  and  Idth  days 
of  September  next,  A.  D.  1850. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Cincinnati  Horticoltunl 
Society  will  also  hold  their  annual  exhibitions  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  the  latter  have  generously  offered  to  provide  for  the  accommodatioD  of 
the  Congress. 

All  agricultural,  horticultural,  pomological,  and  kindred  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  are  hereby  respectfully  invited  to  send  sDch 
number  of  delegates  as  they  may  deem  expedient 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  objects  of  this  association,  to  promote  pomQk>gy 
and  the  sciences  upon  which  it  depends,  to  collect  and  4ifruBe  a  knowledge 
of  researches  and  discoveries  in  this  important  department,  delegates  are  re- 
quested to  bring  with  them  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, with  lists  of  the  same,  and  also  papers  dq^riptive  of  their  art  of  cul- 
tivation, of  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  of  remedies  for  the 
same,  and  whatever  will  add  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  convention. 

Packages  of  fruit  not  accompanied  by  its  proprietor,  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Dair  &  Co.,  Lower  Market  Street,  Cincinnati, 
O.  These  should  be  very  distinctly  marked  "  For  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical Congress.** 

All  societies  to  be  represented  in  this  congress,  will  please  forward  cer- 
tificates of  the  election  of  their  several  delegations,  to  J.  B.  Russell,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  Delegates 
will  also  report  themselves  at  the  Burnet  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
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where  a  committee  will  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  their  fruits,  and 
from  whence  the  congress  will  proceed  to  the  hall  assigned  for  its  meet- 
ings.— Marshall  P.  Wilder,  PnsUkrU,  Jtdy  4,  1850. 


Art.  III.    MasscuhuatUs  HortieuUurtd  Sodefy. 

Saturday,  June  29, 1850.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  coming  before  the  meeting,  it  was  adjourned 
two  weeks,  to  July  J3. 

JElxkUnied, — Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  superb  collection  of  roses, 
containing  more  than  300  varieties,  including  several  new  ones.  The  thirty 
blooms  which  were  awarded  the  first  premium,  were  as  follows: — Provence, 
Cristata,  Cabbage,  and  Comtesse  de  S^gur ;  Mosi,  Conmion  Red ;  IVench,  Bi- 
jou dcs  Amateurs,  Boula  de  Nantieul,  Bizarre  Marbree,  Perle  de  Panachees, 
Mazeppa,  Kean,  Walter  Scott,  Fanny  Parrisot,  Czar,  Franklin,  Blanchileur, 
Neron,  Eclat  de  Rose ;  I^brid  China,  Capataine  Siss61et,  Ernest  Ferray, 
Ch^nedol^,  Charles  Louis,  Vandael,  Victoire  des  Hybrides ;  Hybrid  Bour- 
bon, Brennus,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Charles  Duval,  Las  Cases,  Paul  Perras,  Glo- 
heux ;  Persian  Yellow ;  also.  Verbena  St  Margaret,  phloxes,  &c. 

From  J.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Winchester,  Cabbage  roses,  from 
a  bush  brought  from  the  garden  of  the  Alhambra,  by  Mr.  W.,  in  1845. 
From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  Clematis  Henders6m  and  Alplna ;  roses  in  great  va- 
riety, and  other  flowers.  From  H.  Gmndel,  Princess  Adelaide  Moss,  and 
other  roses,  in  variety.  Flowers  were  also  contributed  by  the  President, 
Winship  &  Co.,  T.  Needham,  G.  R  Draper,  J.  S.  Jackson,  A.  Bowditch, 
James  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  W.  Kenrick,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  and 
others. 

PREMIUMS    AND   GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

Hardt  Roses.    Class  I. — For  the  best  30  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey 
&  Co.,  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Grundel,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  $4. 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.J  $3. 
Class  n. — For  the  best  12  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  (2. 
Perpetual  Roses.    Class  HI. — For  the  best  10  distinct  varieties,  to  H. 
Grundel,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 

For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  #3. 
Gratuities. — ^To  Breck  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,  $3. 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  the  same,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  the  same,  f  1. 
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To  Miss  Kenrick,  for  the  same,  #1. 

To  H.  Gnindel,  for  display  of  Moss  roses,  $3. 

To  Miss  Russell,  for  basket  of  flowers,  91. 

Fruits. — ^From  S.  Walker,  fine  Seedling  strawberries.  From  E.  Boring 
very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  Belle  d'Orleans  cherries,  and  Gushing  strawberries.  From  M.  H. 
Simpson,  2  baskets  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  S.  Sweetser, 
Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  J.  Fay,  3  baskets  Fay's  Seedling 
strawberries.  From  Jos.  Richardson,  1  basket  fine  Hovey's  Seedling  and 
Boston  Pine,  and  Cambridge  strawberries.  From  O.  Johnson,  I  large  bas- 
ket Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes.  From  James  Nugent,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  and  White  Tarta- 
rian cherries.  From  T.  Needham,  fine  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Wilmoft 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  other  sorts  of  grapes.  From  J.  P.  Allen,  thhty-threc 
kinds  of  grapes,  among  them  Austrian  Muscat,  White  Bual,  De  Candolle, 
Deccan's  Superb,  &c. ;  also,  Violet  Hatif,  Downton,  and  otfier  nectaiines, 
and  Late  Crawford,  6r686e  Mignonne,  Tippecanoe,  and  other  peaches. 

My  6.  ExMbUed, — Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  nine  var.  Prai- 
rie roses,  including  June,  Eva  Corinne,  Ranunculifiora,  &c. ;  also,  C1^ 
atis  Hendersdnu,  Shillingi,  riibra  and  alpina,  and  other  flowers.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  ten  varieties  of  Prairie  roses,  including  Mrs.  Hovey,  Anne 
Marie,  Pride  of  Washington,  &c. ;  also,  phloxes,  pinks,  dLc.  Flowers  were 
also  sent  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  P.  Barnes,  E.  Winslow,  Winship 
&  Co.,  J.  Hovey,  James  Nugent,  W.  Eenrick,  Miss  Kenrick,  and  others. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWAJIDED. 

Prairie  Roses. — ^For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  6  var.,  to  Breck 
&Co.,#5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3. 

Gratuities. — ^To  Breck  &  Co.,  Hovey  &.  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Nugent, 
Winship  &  Co.,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  and  E.  Winslow,  for  cut  flow- 
ers, $1  each. 

Fruits. — ^From  O.  Johnson,  superior  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Jenney's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  2  large  baskets  sape- 
rior  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  1  of  Boston  Pine  strawberries.  From  W.  P.  Jen- 
ney,  fine  Jenney's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  J.  Richardson,  fine  Rich- 
ardson's Late  strawberries.  From  E.  Cleaves,  Hovey's  Seedling  strawber- 
ries. From  E.  Bums,  May  Duke  cherries.  From  George  Walsh,  new 
large  Black  Bigarreau  cherries,  fine.  From  J.  Nugent,  May  Duke  che^ 
ries,  and  B.  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  six  kinds  of  grapes,  fine 
peaches  and  nectarines.  From  J.  Washburn,  Bigarreau  de  Mezel  chenies, 
and  two  other  sorts.  From  E.  Bums,  very  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  S.  Davis,  Seedling  cherries.  From  L.  C- 
Eaton,  Providence,  twenty-six  varieties  of  strawberries,  which  were  tested  by 
the  committee,  who  made  the  following  report,  which  we  copy : — 

^  Gen.  Jaquiennont,  size  below  medium,  flavor  very  fine,  quality  first  rate; 
Gen.  Jacquiemont  of  the  French,  foobably  the  same  as  the  prece^ng; 
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Sc&rlet  Melting,  inferior  quality ;  Rhode  Island  Hudson  Bay,  small,  of  fair 
quality ;  Cincinnati,  do.  do^  small,  acid ;  New  York,  do.  do.,  medium  size, 
deficient  in  flavor;  Dundee,  small,  from  its  firm  flesh  appears  to  be  well 
suited  to  carriage ;  Crimson  Cone,  small,  inferior ;  Hyatt's  Eliza ;  Mottier's 
Seedling,  indifferent ;  Columbia,  a  good  strawberry,  of  medium  size  and  pe* 
culiar  flavor ;  Myatf  s  Prdific,  of  large  size,  coxcomb  shape,  good  quality ; 
Black  Prince,  medium  size,  dark  color, — wants  character, — poor ;  Scioto,  of 
medium  size,  and  quality;  Princess  Alice  Maud(?);  Profiision;  Jenney's 
Seedling;  Princess  Royal,  (French) ;  Duke  of  Kent,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Dundee ;  Myatt's  Deptford  Pine ;  Taylor's  Seedling,  small,  indif- 
ferent ;  Burr's  New  Pine ;  Cattrugh's  Seedling,  No.  8,  (English)  no  flower, 
of  excellent  shape ;  Cattrugh's  Seedling,  No.  6,  of  a  hautbois  flower ;  Ohio 
Mammoth ;  Old  Pine,  (Burr's);  Rural  Hudson,  a  good  strawberry,  of  a  large 
size,  flesh  firm,  color  light  red. 

Jtdy  13.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — ^Presi- 
dent Walker  in  the  chair. 

A  communication,  accompanied  with  a  present,  was  received  from  Mon- 
sieur Tougard,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  President  of  Central 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  the  Lower  Seine,  at  Rouen. 

Votedy  on  motion  of  Mr.  Richards,  that  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  pre- 
sented to  Mens.  Tougard,  fi>r  his  valuable  present,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  communicate  the  same. 

Voted,  on  motion,  that  fiirther  time  be  granted  to  the  coounittee  appointed 
to  select  delegates  to  attend  the  Pomological  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  September  next 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  two  letters  received  from  Dr.  J.  Kini- 
cott,  of  the  Grove,  Illinois.    Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  July  20. 

EMbtted. — Floweks:  Prom  Hovey  &  Co.,  15  varieties  of  phloxes, 
among  which  were  Annais,  Triumphator,  Camille,  Cromwell,  Arsinoe,  Goethe, 
Beppo,  Rosetta,  &c.;  also,  12  varieties  Prairie  roses,  Calyst^gia  pubes- 
cens,  and  verbenas  St.  Margaret,  Defiance  and  Iphigene.  From  J.  Breck 
6l  Co.,  Clematis  fl6rida  and  Siebdldtt,  Delphinium  Breckii,  Barlowt,  &c., 
and  other  flowers.  From  Jas.  Jackson,  cut  flowers  of  the  new  and  pretty 
Zauschn^rux  calif&mica.  Cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.,  from  Winship  &  Co., 
J.  Nugent,  P.  Barnes,  B.  E.  Getting,  E.  Winslow,  A.  Bowditch,  E.  Bums, 
J.  Hovey,  Miss  Barnes,  Miss  Kenrick,  and  others. 

Fruits. — From  O.  Johnson,  fine  specimens  of  the  following  cherries : — 
Black  Eagle,  Mottled  Bigarreau,  Florence,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Napoleon 
Bigarreau ;  also,  Jenney's  Seedling  strawberries.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  nectarines.  From  T.  Needham,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and 
other  grapes.  From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Seedling  cherries.  From  A.  Parker, 
White  Bigarreau  cherries,  and  fine  gooseberries.  From  C.  Carruth,  goose- 
berries.   From  J.  Grordon,  Franconia  raspberries. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh,  No.  16,  grapes.  From 
E.  Bums,  fine  Bkck  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From 
Job.  Richardson,  Richardson's  Late  strawberries.  From  Geo.  Walsh,  fine 
new  large  Black  Bigarreau  cherries.  From  C.  Newhall,  Knevet's  Giant 
imspberries.    From  K.  Bailey,  Red  and  White  raqpbOTries. 
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Juhf  20.  EjMnted, — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  caniationfi  and  pko- 
tees,  and  hollyhocks,  for  premimn,  took  place  to^y,  and  we  regret  to  state, 
that  there  were  very  few  competitors.  The  principal  display  of  the  fonner 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  who  had  about  40  varieties,  many  of 
them  seedlings,  of  great  beanty.  The  ten  winning  flowers  were  as  follows: 
— ^Wilson's  William  IV,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (picotee,)  Barker's  Queen, 
Squire  Clark,  Youell's  Heroine,  (picotee,)  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  (picotee,) 
Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  (picotee,)  Kinfane  Hero,  Lady  Peel,  (picotee,)  and 
a  Seedling ;  Messrs.  H.  &  Co.  also  sent  a  collection  of  hollyhocks.  Froca 
J.  Breck  &  Ca,  hollyhocks,  in  variety,  and  other  flowers.  From  James 
Nugent,  Lilium  speciosum  mbrum,  Tar^idct  asi&tica,  and  other  flowers. 
Flowers  and  bouquets  from  the  President,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Hovey,  W.  Ken- 
rick,  Dr.  W.  F.  Channing,  (who  sent  a  double  flower  of  Az^ea  viscisa, 
found  wild ;)  L.  Davenport,  P.  Barnes,  I.  Spear,  E.  M.  Richards,  Winship 
A  Co.,  Miss  Barnes,  and  others. 

FEXMIUMS  JLJn>  ORATUITIXS  AWAEDKS. 

CARrvATioifs  Ano  PicoTEKS. — ^For  the  best  ten  flowers,  to  Hovey  & 
Co.,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  $3. 
Hollyhocks. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Breck  &  Co.,  $L 
Gratuities. — ^To  Jas.  Nugent,  for  carnations,  ^.,  $2. 
To  Breck  Sl  Co.,  Winship  &  Co.,  L.  Daveaport,  P.  Barnes,  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Hovey,  and  Jas.  Nugent,  for  cut  flowers, 
each$l. 
Fruits. — From  W.  Young,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dorfee,  Fall  River, 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  Victoria,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  West  St  Pe- 
ter's grapes.   From  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  Wihnot's  B.  Hamburgh  and  other  grapes; 
also.  Early  York  peaches,  Franconia  raspberries,  and  Seedling  cherries,  veiy 
large.    From  J.  F.  Allen,  peaches.  Sweet  Montmorency  cherries,  Franco- 
nia raspberries,  and  Prince  Albert  grapes,  not  fully  ripe  or  colored.    From 
E.  F.  King,  handsome  peaches.   From  O.  Johnson,  Fastolfl^  Knevet^s  Giant, 
and  Franconia  raspberries,  fine.    From  Jos.  Lovett,  currants,  and  ^endid 
Knevet's  Giant  raspberries. 

Red  and  White  Dutch  currants  were  sent  by  A.  Parker,  and  C.  E.  Grant 
Raspberries  as  follows : — C.  Newhall,  Knevet^s  Giant,  fine ;  £.  Bemis,  Fas- 
tolflf;  J.  Richardson,  Frajiconia ;  L.  R  Comins,  Franconia.  From  Messn. 
S.  &.  G.  Hyde,  Seedling  cherries.  From  H.  Vandine,  Elkhom  cherries. 
From  G.  Merriam,  Downer  cherries.  From  G.  Walsh,  cherries.  From  J. 
Nugent,  grapes.  From  J.  Hovey,  Whitesmith  gooseberries.  From  I.  Faj, 
Amire  Joannet  pears. 

July  20.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day,— 
President  Walker  in  the  chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  New  York  State  Agricultnn] 
Society,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted. 
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A  commnnication  was  also  received  from  the  Chester  Conntj  Horticol- 
tural  Society,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted. 

John  R.  Bradley,  Boston,  Horatio  Chickering,  Dedham,  and  Geo.  Leland, 
Waltham,  were  elected  memheis.    Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  3. 

ExMbtted, — Flowers  : — ^From  the  President  of  the  Society,  Hovey  & 
Co.,  Breck  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  A.  Bowditch,  L.  Davenport,  J.  Nogent,  W.  E. 
Carter,  Winship  &  Co.,  W.  Kenrick,  Miss  Kenrick,  J.  Hovey  and  others. 

Gratuities  awarded. — ^To  Breck  &,  Cou,  for  cat  flowers,  $3. 
To  P.  Barnes,  J.  Nugent,  A.  Bowditch,  L.  Davenport,  W.  E.  Carter, 
Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Hovey,  Miss  Russell,  ^Idiss  Barnes,  and  Miss  Ken- 
rick, for  cut  flowers,  each  $1. 

Frcits. — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Wilmot's  Kack  Hamburgh  No.  16,  and 
four  other  sorts  of  grapes ;  four  kinds  of  peaches,  Elruge  nectarines,  fine 
White  Dutch  and  Victoria  currants,  and  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy  cher- 
ries. From  O.  Johnson,  St  Michael  figs,  and  White  and  Red  Dutch  cur- 
rants. White  and  Red  Dutch  currants  from  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son.  From 
A.  Parker,  Victoria  currants.  From  C.  Newhall,  Knevet's  Giant  raspber- 
ries, and  Vermash  nectarines.  From  Geo.  Wilson,  fine  White  Dutch  and 
Cherry  currants.  From  E.  F.  King,  peaches.  From  Jos.  Lovett,  Seedling 
currants,  and  fine  Fastolff  raspberries.  From  A.  D.  Weld,  fine  currants  and 
raspberries.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  Golden  Chasselas  grapes.  From  C.  E. 
Grant,  Ohio  Ever-bearing  raspberries.  From  C.  Brines,  fine  gooseberries. 
From  J.  Hovey,  gooseberries.    Mazzard  cherries  from  S.  Dike. 

▲ward  of  premiums  for  fruits. 
Cherries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  (Black  Tartarian,)  to  O.  Johnson,  06. 
For  the  second  best,  (New  large  Black  Bigarreau,)  to  Geo.  Walsh,  $4. 
Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  before  the  fa^ 
Saturday  in  July,  to  E.  Bums,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Needham,  $7. 
Peaches. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  befbve  the 
first  Saturday  in  July,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  O.  Johnson,  $4. 
Strawberries. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  (Hovey's  Seedling,)  to  O.  John- 
son,!^. 
For  the  second  best,  (Hovey's  Seedling,)  to  Jos.  Richardson,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  same  variety,  $3. 
To  W.  H.  Jenney,  a  gratuity  of  $4,  for  fine  specimens  of  Jenney's 
Seedling. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  AUGUST. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  greenhouse  or  vinery,  will  now  be  approaching  ma- 
turity, and  the  earlier  sorts  will  be  ripe  by  the  90th  of  the  month,  and  less 
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attention  will  now  be  required  than  heretofore ;  as  the  berries  get  weD  col- 
ored the  watering  of  the  house  should  be  done  less  finequently,  until  it  is 
discontinued  altogether;  abundance  of  air  should  be  given,  and  in  Teiy 
mild  nights,  the  sashes  may  be  left  open  for  a  slight  ventilation ;  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  give  a  better  color;  continue  to  stop  the  laterals  as  they  re- 
quire it  New  vineries,  planted  this  year,  should  be  kept  rather  close,  to 
encourage  a  free  growth,  and  should  be  freely  syringed.  Vines  in  cold- 
houses,  should  now  be  carefully  tended,  as  neglect  might  be  the  cause  <^ 
mildew,  which  frequently  steals  in  when  the  cultivator  least  thinks  of  it 
Keep  the  laterals  stopped  in,  and  damp  down  the  walks,  morning,  noon,  and 
night  Vines  in  pots  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  or  liquid 
manure.  Hardy  grapes  should  now  have  attention ;  pnme  off  all  superfluoos 
wood,  and  stop  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  as  often  as  they  break  anew. 

Stuawberrt  Beds  should  now  be  put  in  order  for  making  new  runneis, 
by  digging  in  the  old  roots  and  allowing  the  young  plants  to  occupy  ti»ir 
places.    New  beds  may  be  successfully  made  the  last  of  the  month. 

Raspberry  Puk^TATioifs  should  be  looked  after  when  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered ;  if  the  old  canes  are  then  cut  down,  it  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  young  suckers. 

Fig  Trees  in  pots,  now  ripening  their  seccmd  crop,  should  be  watered 
fVeely  with  liquid  manure  or  guana 

Pear,  Apple,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  should  now  be  summer  pmned, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  advised ;  root-pruning  may  now  be  successfully  per- 
formed, as  will  be  seen  by  an  article  on  a  previous  ptge. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  should  be  closely  watched;  keep  off  all  suckers  which  con- 
stantly spring  up ;  prune  off  some  of  the  laterals,  mulch  the  ground  with  cH. 
manure  or  short  grass,  and  if  dry,  give  the  roots  a  good  drenching  widi 
water,  once  in  ten  days ;  see  that  the  shoots  are  securely  tied  to  the  stakes^ 

White  Lilies  may  be  taken  up  this  month. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  carefully  layered,  selecttoy 
only  the  best  ripened  shoots. 

Pansies  should  now  be  layered,  or  propagated  from  cuttings,  for  new 
beds,  for  blooming  in  spring. 

Pelargoniums,  headed  in  last  month,  should  now  be  repotted,  reducing 
the  ball,  and  sheltering  them  from  the  hot  sun  a  few  days,  until  well  rooted. 

Camellias  should  now  be  repotted,  if  not  already  done ;  attend  to  the 
saving  of  seeds,  where  they  have  been  impregnated ;  grafting  may  now  be 
commenced. 

Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  shifted  into  larger  pots ;  fine  plants  nmj 
now  be  raised  by  la3ring  the  tops  of  the  shoots  into  smdl  pots. 

Verbenas  for  early  winter  blooming,  should  now  be  propagated  fron 
cuttings. 

Heliotropes  for  winter  flowering,  should  now  be  shifted  into  laigvr 
pots,  and  headed  in. 

OxALis  BowiEi  AND  HiRTA,  should  DOW  be  potted. 

Callas  should  now  be  repotted,  and  more  liberally  watered. 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  mmi  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
set^erd  articles  in  iliis  number,  wliich  are  Among  the  mott  raltia- 
ble  that  bare  appenred  iti  the  pre^nt  volume.  We  allude  to  the 
capital  papers  on  Root-Pnimng  and  on  the  Cukhaihn  ttf  Amcri- 
mn  Plants.  Our  Hit  of  Select  Pears  also  contains  n  full  tlcscrip* 
lion  of  some  new  and  vaJutbla  kinds.  The  Miaceltaneous  Intelli- 
gence contJiins  the  conclusion  of  the  inteiesting  paper  on  tbc 
Conifera*  whicb  have  proved  hardy  in  Scotland,  The  Reports  of 
ftererd  Horticukural  Societies  are  unavoidably  crowded  out  and 
must  appear  in  our  ne^. 

At  the  urgent  desire  of  many  friends  who  desire  to  see  the 
Magazine  circulating  more  widely,  aad  awaken  a  greater  love  for 
iforticulture  in  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  concluded  to 
tJtsue  it  hereafler  at  $2  a  year ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  our  dtstaot 
friends  and  subacribcra  to  aid  m  in  extending  its  circulation.  The 
present  number  is  an  earnest  of  what  we  intend  to  do  to  mak« 
the  Magazine,  what  we  have  ever  intended  it  ihouid  h%  n  eoiH'* 
pleie  exponent  of  the  prugre^s  of  Horticultural  Science*  Wc 
would  direct  the  attention  af  our  friends  to  tlie  Prospectus  of  the 
Volume  for  1850. 

Editora  of  agricidtural  periodical;)  and  newspapers,  with  whoffi 
we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  prospectus  of  Uie 
SiXTEi&iiTii  VoLUMS,  tad  the  reduction  in  price  to  92  a  year* 

ly  Amateurs,  cultirators^  and  nurserymen,  having  new  or 
choicer  rarieties  of  flowers  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send- 
in  t?  s^Ltecimeni  to  the?  Kditor  for  c.t  ami  nation  and  notice. 

li  ivfiij — Mtmuunpt  Vcunmmiicathm,  from  J*  Bailey^  Geo. 
Jic4ye.\.  W    R.  Prince,  R,  B.  Leucbam,  L.  Eaton. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

A&T.  1.  Polmaise  Method  of  Heating  Greenhouses  and 
Hothouses,  compared  with  Hotwater,  scientifically  and 
practically  considered.     By  R.  B.  Leuchars. 

In  endeavoriDg  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two 
methods  of  heating  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  briefly  the  conditions  which  constitute  the  i»ri- 
mary  laws  of  heat,  and  to  which  all  methods  of  artificial 
heating  are  subject. 

Heated  bodies  give  off  their  caloric  by  two  distinct  modes, 
radiation  and  conduction ;  these  are  governed  by  different 
laws,  but  the  rate  of  cooling  by  both  modes  increases  con- 
siderably  in  proportion  as  the  heated  body  is  of  greater  or 
less  temperature  above  the  surrounding  medium.  This 
variation  was  long  supposed  to  be  exactly  proportional  to 
the  simple  ratio  of  the  excess  of  heat,  that  is  to  say,  suppos* 
ing  any  given  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  a  certain  time,  at 
a  specified  difference  of  temperature,  at  double  the  difference^ 
twice  the  quantity  of  heat  would  be  given  off  ia  the  same 
time.  This  law  was  originally  proposed  by  Newton  in  hi» 
PrincipiOj  and  although  rejected  as  erroneous  by  some  philoso* 
phers  it  was  adopted  by  many  others,  and  was  usually  con* 
sidered  accurate  until  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Petit  and 
Dulong  proved  that,  though  approximately  correct  for  low 
temperatures,  it  becomes  exceedingly  inaccurate  at  the  higher 
degrees  of  heat. 

The  cooling  of  any  heated  body,  of  whatever  material,  i» 
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evidently  the  effects  of  radioman  and  conduction.  The  air, 
however,  <is  a  body^  has  no  conductive  power,  at  least  it 
may  be  ranked  as  the  worst  conductor  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  conductive  power  it  possesses,  as  an  atomic 
mass,  is  principally  owing  to  the  extreme  mobility  of  its  par- 
ticles, for  when  confined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its 
freedom  of  motion,  it  vnll  not  conduct  heatf  and  is  then  a 
most  useful  medium  of  non-conduction. 

The  cooling  of  a  body  by  the  conduction  of  the  air,  i.  e. 
by  the  mobility  of  its  atoms,  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
effect  of  radiation,  that  while  the  ratio  of  loss  by  conduction 
continues  the  same,  for  the  same  excess  of  temperature, 
whatever  be  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  air  and  heated 
body,  radiation  increases  in  velocity  for  like  excess  of  tem- 
perature, when  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  air  and 
heated  body  increase. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  conductive  power  of 
Polmaise  drains,  or  channels  of  conduction,  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  generated  heat,  the  radiating 
power  of  hotwater  pipes,  or  other  media  of  radiation,  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  conducted  heat,  and 
that  the  air  of  a  hothouse  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  medium  of  radiation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  law  of  cooling  by  radia- 
tion for  the  same  body  at  different  temperatures,  which  will 
render  this  argument  clearer  to  those  who  have  not  atten* 
tively  studied  the  subject : 


BseeM  of  tempir 
atoreofchtttMr- 

monitor. 

(f 

20° 

40° 

60° 

80° 

220° 

8.81 

10.41 

11.98 

11.64 

200*> 

7.40 

8.56 

10.01 

9.55 

180*» 

6.10 

7.04 

8.20 

7.68 

160<> 

4.89 

5.67 

6.61 

6.14 

6.74 

140^ 

3.88 

4.75 

5.32 

4.84 

4.01 

25JQO 

3.20 

3.56 

4.15 

3.68 

3.00 

100° 

2.30 

2.74 

3.16 

2.29 

2.20 

The  fact  that  the  ratio  of  cooling  of  those  bodies  that 
radiate  heat,  is  more  rapid  at  low  temperatures  and  less 
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rapid  at  high  temperatures,  than  those  bodies  which  radiate 
most,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  laws  of  cooling, 
and  has  led  many  practical  men  into  serious  mistakes,  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  hot-air  heating. 

The  atomic  particles  of  atmospheric  air,  being  separated 
and  rarefied  by  the  application  of  a  high  temperature,  it  is 
plain  that  this  air  must  be  changed  in  its  properties,  and  this 
is  practically  correct. 

Atmospheric  air  in  passing  into  a  house  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, over  a  highly  heated  surface,  not  only  loses  its  water ; 
but  the  small  particles  of  organic  matter,  which  it  holds  in 
suspension,  are  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  resolved  into 
various  elementary  gases.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
unpleasant  odor  which  invariably  results  from  this  method 
of  heating,  as  in  common  stoves,  Polmaise  furnaces.  Sec.  \ 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  almost  entirely  decomposed,  the  oxygen  entering 
into  combination  with  the  iron  wherever  it  can  act  upon  it, 
and  the  contained  hydrogen,  now  set  free,  mixes  with  the 
air.  The  changes  which  have  thus  taken  place  renders  the 
atmosphere  deleterious  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  mixture  of  the  hydrogen,  thus  disengaged,  is  even 
more  injurious  to  the  plants  than  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  this  will  be  for  some  time  supplied  by  the  water  contained 
in  their  tissue,  until  it  be  restored  by  absorption  or  evapora- 
tion, which  is  easily  effected. 

The  particles  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  I  have 
said,  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  they  then 
produce  extraneous  gases,  consisting  of  sulphuretted,  phos- 
{Aioretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  in  the  state  in 
^which  they  then  exist,  are  highly  inimical  to  every  species 
of  vegetable  life. 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  eliminated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  is  1326  cubic  inches  for  every  cubic  inch  of 
israter  that  is  decomposed.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  account 
for  the  effects  produced  on  vegetation  by  hot-air  currents,  in 
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consequence  of  the  air,  when  thus  artificially  dried,  abstract- 
ing  too  much  moisture  from  the  leaves.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  injury  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
the^  apparatus  continues  in  use,  («.  e.  without  intermission 
and  change  of  the  internal  atmospheric  volume  by  the  plants 
being  compelled  to  inhale  these  extraneous  gases,)  and  in  no 
other  way  can  the  purity  of  the  internal  volume  be  restored. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  after  its  hygro- 
metric  condition  has  been  changed,  is,  in  the  experience  of 
every  one,  productive  of  the  very  worst  consequences  to 
growing  plants.  To  remedy  this  condition  of  things  troughs 
of  water  are  placed  over  the  heating  surface,  so  as  to  moisten 
the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  The  evil  is  in  some  de- 
gree mitigated,  so  far  as  mere  moisture  goes,  but  only  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  house,  for  the  rarefied  air  immediately 
carries  the  water  it  holds  in  suspension  directly  upwards,  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  atihospbere  has 
its  equivalent  of  water  restored,  (which  it  has  not,)  we  have 
not  yet  got  rid  of  the  evil,  for  we  are  just  supplying  the  heated 
air  with  more  moisture  to  decompose,  and  hence  the  quantity 
of  extraneous  gases  must  continue  to  increase,  and  also  their 
effects,  so  long  as  the  evaporation  and  decomposition  con- 
tinue. Unless,  therefore,  some  method  be  devised  for  recom- 
bining  these  gases  with  other  bodies,  or  neutralizing  them 
by  the  same  means,  the  effects  of  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  the  heated  air  still  remain,  notwithstanding  the 
evaporation  of  the  same  element  by  the  same  agent  of  de- 
composition. 

'  The  heating  by  means  of  brick  flues,  is,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  the  effects  produced  by  currents  of  hot  air ;  bat 
this  is  only  when  the  flues  are  overheated,  which  is  or  ought 
to  be  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  latter  case  the  unwholsome 
smell  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  and  probably,  in  some  instances, 
of  a  small  portion  of  sublimated  sulphur  from  the  bricks  as 
well  as  by  the  escape  of  various  gases  through  the  joints  or 
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accidental  fissures  of  the  flues.  These  contingent  causes 
may,  however,  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  good  work« 
manship  and  material.  The  hygrometric  vapors  of  the  at* 
mosphere  are  not  decomposed  by  this  system  of  heating  as 
by  a  hot-air  furnace,  because,  when  the  flues  are  warmed  to 
a  common  temperature,  the  heat  is  perfectly  pure,  and  the 
materials  of  which  the  flues  are  built,  having  but  little 
affinity  for  oxygen,  they  are  consequently  more  healthy 
than  hot*air  stoves. 
Boston,  August,  1850. 

{To  be  cofitinued.) 


Art.  II.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Cherries,     By  the  Editor. 

We  now  continue  our  descriptions  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  cherHes,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  entire  failure  of  the  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in 
1849.  Our  last  article  appeared  in  1848,  (Vol.  XIY,  p.  386,) 
when  we  gave  an  account  of  three  varieties,  in  addition  to 
three  in  the  previous  volume,  (1847.)  In  the  present  vol- 
ume we  hope  to  add  several  to  the  list,  and  another  season 
to  complete  the  entire  number  of  really  valuable  cherries 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

7.     Elton.     Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  3d  Ed.  1842. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  cherry  possessing  so 
many  superior  qualities  as  the  Elton,  {Jig.  21,)  and  Intro- 
duced  into  our  gardens  so  long  ago,  should  yet  be  so  little 
known  or  disseminated.  It  was  one  of  the  seedlings  of  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  president, of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, raised  in  1806,  and  scions  of  it  were  forwarded  to  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell  as  early  as  1823 ;  yet  it  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  new  cherry.  The  fruit  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  our  markets,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  shown  at  the 
exhibitions  of  our  horticultural  societies.    Varieties  imwor- 
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Ihy  of  ciUtivation,  compared  with  this,  have  been  very  re- 
cently brought  to  notice,  and  have  been  allowed  to  fill  up 
the  collection  of  the  amateur,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Elton 
and  other  sorts  of  far  greater  excel- 
lence. We  trust  our  descriptions  of  this 
and  other  equally  meritorious  kinds, 
long  introduced  but  long  neglected, 
will  make  them  better  known,  and 
much  more  extensivdy  cultivated. 

The  Elton  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
cherries,  long  heart-shaped  in  form, 
with  a  pale  amber  skin,  and  bright  red 
cheek.  The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  with  a  spreading  and  some- 
what pendent  habit,  and  the  leaves 
are  conspicuously  large  and  handsome. 
The  fruit  is  borne  in  pairs  on  rather 
long  stems. 

According  to  the  Pomohgical  -Mag- 
Fig,  ti.  Tht  Elton.  azine,  (Vol.  II,  p.  92,)  where  the  El- 
ton is  beautifully  figured,  this  variety  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight  from  a  seed  of  the  Graffion  or  Ambre6  cherry, 
(known  as  the  old  Bigarreau,)  which  had  been  fecundated 
by  the  pollen  of  the  White  Heart.  Its  merits,  says  the  same 
work,  <'  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  In  flavor  it 
is  by  many  considered  the  most  delicious  of  cherries."  This 
estimate  of  its  qualities  is  fully  maintained  after  long  culti- 
vation in  our  climate,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties,  indispensable  in  every  good  col- 
lection. 

The  tree  is  of  a  vigorous  and  upright  habit,  making 
rather  long  annual  shoots,  and  forming  a  regular  but  open 
head. 

Size,  large,  about  one  inch  long,  and  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter :  Form^  oblong  heart-<ihaped,  broad  at  the 
base,  narrowing  to  the  point,  and  somewhat  flattened  :  Skiuj 
clear  yellowish  amber,  deeply  tinged  with  pale  red  on  the 
sunny  side :  Stem,  rather  long,  about  two  inches,  somewhat 
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slender,  and  inserted  in  a  small,  moderately  deep  cayity: 
Fleshy  pale  amber,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious : 
Stone^  ovate,  medium  size.     Ripe  about  the  middle  of  June- 

8.     EarltT  Purple  Guione.     Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  3d  Ed.  1842- 
Early  Purple  Griotte,    Hort  Soc  Oit,  3d,  1842. 

This  fine  early  cherry,  (J^.  22,)  though  introduced  some 
years  ago,  and  beautifully  figured  and  accurately  described 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  1830,  (Vol.  Till,}  where  Mr.  Thompson 
has  given  a  flattering  account  of  its  merits, 
is  scarcely  known  to  American  cultivators 
only  through  the  medium  of  pomological 
works.  We  have  had  it  in  our  collection 
eight  or  ten  years,  the  last  three  or  four 
of  which  it  has  produced  a  snoall  crop; 
but  from  its  earliness,  being  nearly  ripe 
before  any  others  begin  to  color,  except 
the  May  Bigarreau,  the  robins  each  suc- 
cessive year  gathered  what  few  there 
were.  This  year  the  crop  was  more 
abundant,  and  the  branches  clothed  with 
fruit,  and  being  determined  to  see  a  va- 
riety which  had  been  so  highly  eulogized, 
we  covered  up  a  few  limbs,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  specimens  which  quite 
astonished  us.  They  were  not  only  of  Fig,  nT'E^y  Purpu 
large  size,  but  they  ripened  earlier  than  g»v*^ 

the  May  Bigarreau,  were  considerably  larger,  and  were  even 
richer  than  that  fine  sort.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
good  cherry,  and  we  can  commend  it  as  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  choice  collection. 

The  tree  is  not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  nor  of  so  good  a 
habit  as  some  other  sorts.  The  branches  are  slightly  pen- 
dent, and  the  head  somewhat  loose  and  irregular.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  abundant  bearer. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  Formj  roundish  heart- 
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shaped,  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  to  the  apex,  with  an 
indistinct  suture,  and  a  large  indented  point :  Sktuy  dark  red, 
becoming  of  a  rich  glossy  purplish  black  when  fully  ripe : 
Stem^  very  long,  about  two  inches  in  length,  slender,  and 
moderately  inserted  in  a  rather  shallow  cavity  :  Fleshy  deep 
purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  excellent :  Stoney 
medium  size,  roundish.  Ripe  the  last  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June. 

9.     Wsrder's  Early  Black  Heart.    Hort.  Soc.  CcUalogue^ 

3d  Ed.  1842. 
WerdeiBche  Fruhe  Schwinse  Henkinehs.   Hort.  Soc  Cat,  3d  Ed.  184^ 

Werder's  Early  Black  (Jig.  23,)  is  a  most  excellent  cherry, 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  Black  Heart,  but  a  richer  fruit.. 
It  is  yet  quite  rare  in  collections,  but  when  it  becomes  better 
known  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
all  who  desire  a  complete  assortment  of 
the  finest  cherries.  The  tree  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower,  making  a  fine  bead,  and  the 
fruit  appears  less  liable  to  crack  from 
heavy  rains  than  many  other  sorts.  It 
comes  in  just  after  the  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  and  keeps  up  the  succession  until 
the  Tartarian  and  others  of  the  same  sea- 
son are  ripe. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  and  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter :  Formy  roundish  heart* 
shaped,  slightly  uneven  on  the  surface, 
with  a  shallow  suture,  and  little  flattened 
'^.J^^'^^^'^^r/yat  the  apex:  Skin,  daxk  purplish  red,  be- 
coming of  a  shining  black  when  fully 
mature :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow 
cavity :  Flesh,  dark  purplish  red,  tender,  juicy,  rich,  sweet 
and  delicious:  Stone,  rather  small,  roundish  ovate.  Ripe 
about  the  middle  of  June. 
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Art.  hi.     Remarks  en  Dwarfing  Fruit  Trees.     By  R.  Er- 
RiNGTON.      With  Remarks,     By  the  Editor. 

No  subject,  at  the  present  time,  is  more  generally  interest- 
ing to  cultivators  of  fruit,  than  the  growth  and  management 
of  dwarf  trees.  For  all  the  purposes  of  garden  culture, 
they  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  standards,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  not  come  into  bearing  for  a  long  period ; 
and  occupying  much  space,  shading  a  great  part  of  the 
ground  with  their  large  heads,  exposed  to  injury  from  high 
winds,  and,  withal,  rendering  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  labo- 
rious and  troublesome,  they  are  much  better  adapted  for 
orchards  than  for  the  neat  garden  of  the  amateur. 

To  derive,  however,  all  the  great  advantages  from  dwarf 
trees,  which  they  are  capable  of  affording,  requires  some 
little  knowledge  of  their  management  True,  they  will 
thrive  and  produce  fmit  under  very  ordinary  culture ;  but 
from  the  great  variety  of  soils  and  aspects  where  trees  are 
planted,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  varied  treat- 
ment according  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  oiur  readers  with  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  root-pruning,  the  object  of  which  practice 
is  to  accomplish  early  bearing  on  trees  planted  in  rich  deep 
or  trenched  soils,  where  they  run  too  much  to  wood.  Under 
such  conditions  of  vigor  the  trees,  unless  so  treated,  become 
one  dense  mass  of  branches  and  shoots,  running  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  cultivator,  producing  no  fruit,  and,  eventually, 
no  better  than  standard  trees.  Root-pruning,  in  such  cases, 
is  the  only  remedy  to  keep  them  within  bounds  ;  cultivators 
and  amateurs,  therefore,  who  object  to  the  labor  of  root- 
pruning,  should  reject  trenched  ground  and  plant  on  rather 
thin  soils,  where  the  roots  can  be  "  fed  up"  and  receive  their 
nourishment  from  the  surface,  in  the  annual  dressings  of 
manure  and  the  '<  mulchings"  from  the  stable.  Mr.  Erring- 
ton's  remarks  on  this  head  are  particularly  valuable,  and 
those  who  possess  only  shallow  soils,  and  who  may  have 
been  told  that  their  land  was  not  adapted  to  the  pear,  should 
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feel  encouraged  by  his  timely  adrice,  and  be  induced  to  go 
on  and  plant,  confident  of  success  in  the  end« 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  author  through  his 
interesting  paper.  His  advice  is  excellent,  and  we  trust  it 
will  have  the  good  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  cuitivar 
tion  of  dwarf  trees : — 

In  former  days  it  was  the  custom  to  attempt  the  dwarfing  of 
fruit  trees,  chiefly  in  order  to  render  them  more  ornamental,  or 
to  produce  grotesque  forms,  to  which  the  vulgar  imparted  im- 
aginary characteristics,  on  accoimt  of  their  mere  eccentricity. 

Now,  however,  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  sys- 
tematize a  dwarfing  system  for  other  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  immense  increase  in  fruits  of  superior  character, — 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  deserve  a  wall, — has 
been  so  great,  that  since  walls  could  by  no  possibility  be 
found  for  them,  the  inventive  faculties  of  horticulturists 
have  been  taxed  severely,  in  order  to  adopt  some  mode  of 
culture  which  shall  guarantee  to  them  an  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric heat  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  standard  ox 
orchard  tree. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  proved  beyond  all  question,  that  a 
dwarfing  system,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  precocity  in  point  of  fructification ;  it  consequently 
leads  to  great  economy  of  space, — a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  import  to  the  cultivators  of  small  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  busy  towns,  many  of  whom  are  amongst  the 
most  ardent  of  our  cultivators. 

Again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  persons  thus  situ- 
ated, so  to  arrange  their  limited  gardens,  that  a  full  amount 
of  vegetable  produce  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This,  it  is 
well  known,  is  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect  way,  by  a 
dwarfing  system  in  fruits ;  whereas,  by  the  old  plan  of  en- 
couraging standards,  or  coarse  overgrown  trees,  few  vegeta- 
bles were  brought  to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable ;  indeed,  I  have  ficequently  known  gardens  so  smodi- 
ered,  that  scarcely  a  well-grown  cabbage  could  be  obtained 
in  a  perfect  state.    Lettuces,  peas,  and  indeed  most  other 
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culinary  crops,  will  be  found  "  drawn,''  as  it  is  termed,  by 
practical  men ;  and  not  only  deteriorated  in  size,  but  in 
flavor  and  nutritious  qualities. 

There  has  in  later  years  been  a  great  increase  in  those 
interesting  little  suburban  plots,  termed  amateurs'  gardens ;  a 
great  many  of  these  are  either  wrought  in  part  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  or  at  least  under  his  superintendence.  Many 
of  the  owners  of  such  gardens  are  occupied  most  of  the 
day  in  matters  of  trade ;  and  the  pleasures  of  horticulture 
are  of  course  enjoyed  with  a  peculiar  zest  when  a  leisure 
moment  occurs.  To  such,  a  dwarfing  system  of  fruit-culture 
is  invaluable,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  advantages  before 
enumerated,  together  with  little  matters  of  manipulation  of 
a  light  character,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who 
seek  relief  to  the  mind  from  the  dull  mechanical  tedium  of 
commercial  affairs. 

Such  gardens,  it  is  well  known,  are  for  the  most  part  se* 
verely  limited  as  to  space ;  yet,  by  a  systematic  procedure  in 
regard  to  fruits,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  collection  may  be 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  one  of  these  recreative 
homesteads;  in  fact,  a  very  excellent  miniature  collection 
within  an  enclosure  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

"  Little  things  are  great  to  little  men,"  according  to  the 
old  saying ;  and  these  miniature  matters,  although  it  may  be 
of  a  trivial  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  do 
things  by  wholesale,  yet  are  conducive  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  thousands,  producing  their  daily  quota  to  the 
gastronomic  delights  of  the  household,  and  feelings  of  a 
much  higher  character  to  those  who  "  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God." 

The  ornamental  character,  too,  of  a  system  of  dwarfed 
fruits,  although  a  matter  certainly  second  in  importance  to 
their  utility,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

A  little  garden  possessing  a  miniature  collection  of  fruits 
and  well-grown  vegetables  is  indeed  a  muUumHn-parvo 
affair ;  it  shows  forth  at  a  single  glance  the  triumph  which 
the  collective  experience  of  many,  very  many,  years,  aided 
by  the  lights  of  science,  has  at  last  accomplished,  and  fur- 
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nishes  a  hint  even  to  our  brethren  of  the  plough,  of  what 
may  be  done  by  perseverance  ;  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
number  of  acres  a  man  possesses,  but  the  amount  of  appli- 
cation, aided  by  a  mind  of  expansive  character,  that  signal- 
izes efforts  in  this  way. 

Whilst  pointing  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  carrying 
out  such  a  course  of  culture,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  within  the  range  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  at  home, 
a  variety  of  climate  occurs.  People  about  the  great  me- 
tropolis, who  do  care  about  the  thrice-told  tales  of  cool  cli- 
mates farther  north,  may  and  do  think  that  too  much  fuss 
is  apt  to  be  made  about  warm  aspects,  ripening  the  wood, 
protection  and  all  those  minutiae,  which  those  who  have 
gardened  far  north,  or  in  localities  of  considerable  altitude, 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  regard  to.  So  various,  how- 
ever, are  the  conditions  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  lay  down  one  set  of  rules  for  fruit  culture,  even 
for  Britain  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  British  possessions  across 
the  water ;  for  our  neighbors,  or  dependencies  in  the  colo- 
nies, have  no  doubt  frequently  profited  by  the  sound  advice 
which  flows  from  the  horticultural  press  of  Britain. 

Having  stated  thus  much  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to 
some  general  remarks  I  wish  to  offer,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  main  principles  which  must  at  all 
times  influence  proceedings  in  this  way,  be  the  clime  what 
it  may,  capable  of  modification  nevertheless,  such  modifica- 
tion dependent  in  the  main  on  the  average  amount  of  solar 
light,  together  with  the  average  of  atmospheric  humidity. 
Herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  whole  argument,  according  to 
my  opinion,  for  the  question  of  heat  appears  to  me  as  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Depth  of  Soil. — ^Although  all  other  requisites  are  duly 
carried  out  in  establishing  fruit  trees  on  a  strict  dwarfing 
system,  if  the  soil  is  prepared  too  deep,  it  will  have  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  mar  all  other  efforts. 

Depth  of  root,  when  considerable,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
of  a  generous  character,  is  sure  to  produce  a  late  root-action, 
and  this  is  as  sure  to  prove  an  impediment  to  the  perfect 
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ripening  of  the  wood,  which  latter  point  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  urged  as  the  proper  groundwork  of  the  whole 
affair.  If  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  this  principle, 
let  him  cast  his  eyes  on  the  thorn  family,  and  behold  the 
vast  difference  in  character  between  the  pampered  thorn-tree 
in  some  trenched  plantation,  and  the  short-jointed,  stubby- 
looking  tree  on  some  elevated  clayey  knoll.  Now  I  con- 
tend, the  habits  and  mode  of  bearing  of  the  thorn  being  as 
near  as  may  be  analogous  to  the  bulk  of  our  cultivated 
fruits,  that  the  first  described  thorn  is  a  fair  counterpart  of  at 
least  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  kitchen  garden  fruit  trees  in 
Britain,  whilst  the  other  case  will  equally  prove  an  Dlustra- 
tion  of  what  a  dwarfing  system  can  accomplish.  Every 
body  knows  the  immense  fertility  of  the  thorn  situated  on  a 
knoll  of  poor  soil,  and  equally  so  the  comparative  barrenness 
and  profusion  of  young  shoots  which  attend  the  other  case. 
To  be  sure,  high  culture  jhere  is  admirably  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  good  hedge.  We  need  scarcely  urge,  however,  that 
the  two  objects  in  view  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles ;  for 
what  is  so  great  a  nuisance  in  a  compact  and  neat  little 
fruit  garden  as  coarse  growing  fruit  trees  continually  over- 
powering their  more  moderate  neighbors,  and  threatening  to 
monopolize  the  limited  plot  of  ground  to  themselves  ?  The 
proprietor  is  continually  tempted,  maugre  the  fine  high 
sounding  titles  on  the  neat  labels,  to  cut  them  down,  but 
the  old  idea  of  "  try  thetn  another  year"  comes  many  a  time 
to  their  rescue  ;  and  thus  they  continue  a  pest,  the  poor  un- 
fortunate proprietor  continuing,  with  much  assiduity,  to 
prune  away  annually  a  profusion  of  coarse  shoots,  all  pro- 
duced to  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhaust  soil,  which  might 
have  been  much  better  employed. 

It  may  hereby  fairly  be  inquired,  what  is  a  shallow  soil^ 
or  rather,  what  that  precise  depth,  if  there  be  one,  which 
suits  the  majority  of  our  fruit  trees  ?  To  answer  this  by 
offering  a  specific  depth  would  indeed  be  an  arbitrary  mode 
of  settling  such  matters.  Soils,  subsoils,  and  sites,  differ  so 
much  as  to  render  this  unnecessary.  Moreover,  like  the 
cetehrated  drainage  question  amongst  our  agricultural  neigh^ 
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bore,  the  question  of  depth,  if  argued  to  a  nice  point,  might 
lead  to  much  useless  controversy,  for  which  the  public  has 
neither  time  nor  inclination.  I  may  nevertheless  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  my  own  practice,  which  I  may  without 
egotism  be  permitted  to  say  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful, extending  over  a  course  of  msmy  years.  Twenty 
inches,  then,  I  consider  the  maximum  depth  at  which  our 
fruits  for  dwarfing  should  be  planted ;  indeed  I  have  peaches 
and  nectarines  second  to  none,  which  have  been  planted  a 
dozen  years  or  more ;  these  had  only  fifteen  inches  of  loamy 
soil  allowed  them. 

I  would  here  respectfully  point  to  a  very  common  error 
concerning  depth  of  prepared  soib  for  fruit  trees.  It  is  com- 
mon with  those  who  are  well  experienced  in  the  diversity 
that  exists  in  soils,  as  well  as  in  the  prejudicial  effects  which 
oozy  or  wet  subsoils  are  liable  to  produce,  to  advise  planting 
above  the  ground  level.  I  have  known  persons  in  such 
cases  still  make  the  amount  of  soil  below  the  level  of  the 
same  depth,  whereby,  if  elevated  considerably,  the  whole  of 
course  constitutes  a  greater  volume,  and  is  a  departure  from 
the  principle  laid  down.  The  measurement  should,  of 
course,  take  place  from  the  apex  of  the  mound,  or  at  least 
the  height  it  is  intended  to  attain  ;  in  such  cases  it  is  well 
to  take  the  liberty  of  adding  two  or  three  more  inches,  un- 
less water  is  present  at  a  certain  level,  in  order  to  prove  a 
counteractmg  power  to  the  influence  of  extreme  drought  in 
hot  summer. 

From  the  question  of  more  depth  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  adverting  to  that  of  quality.  A  soil  may  be  deep,  yet 
poor ;  it  may  be  shallow,  yet  rich  ;  we  must  therefore  learn 
to  separate  these  matters.  In  later  times  so  much  has  been 
^aid  or  written  about  the  evil  eflfocts  of  introducing  ma- 
nures,— especially  those  of  the  animal  kind, — into  our  fruit 
borders,  that  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  moot  the  question.  It  is  plain,  nevertheless,  that 
the  public  are  not  yet  sufficiently  informed  on  this  head ; 
and  that  even  as  '<  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks,"  so  must 
c^peated  observations^  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
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establish  nltimately  a  system  to  guide  those  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  bearing  of  the  question. 

In  the  more  practical  gardening  of  former  days,  deep 
trenching  or  digging  and  a  liberal  manuring  formed  in  the 
main  the  practice  pursued  in  making  new  plantations  of 
fruits.  However,  it  *was  very  common,  some  thirty  years 
since,  to  find  a  great  portion  of  the  quarters  in  our  old 
kitchen  gardens  overshadowed  by  huge  old  fruit  trees,  giv- 
ing ample  evidence  of  over-cultivation  originally.  Their 
vegetables  were  of  course  inferior  in  character,  and  the 
whole  garden  in  consequence  wore  an  unsystematic  appear- 
ance. Subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  attend  to  the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil, 
and  that  tho  mixing  of  manures  with  the  bulk  of  the  soil 
had  better  be  dispensed  with,  since  any  necessary  amount 
of  nourishment  may  be  carried  out  by  a  system  of  top- 
dressing  or  mulching. 

The  benefits  of  the  latter  process,  indeed,  are  but  half 
estimated  as  yet. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  what  a  tendency 
mulch  has  to  encourage  surface  fibres,  which  are  well  known 
to  tend  to  a  fructiform  habit,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that 
the  practice  is  still  so  limited.  Another  point  too  must  be 
observed,  and  that  of  no  mean  importance,  viz.,  the  great 
utility  of  surface  manure,  in  preventing  the  injurious  effects 
of  sudden  droughts,  which  not  unfrequently  cause  trees  to 
cast  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fruits. 

Amongst  other  adjuncts  of  a  dwarfing  system,  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  stocks  on  which  to  bud  or  graft  our  superior 
fruits,  is  a  question  of  the  very  highest  import.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  the  quince  stock,  so  valuable  for  dwarfing  the 
pear,  has  not  come  into  more  general  use.  Two  points  con- 
car  to  hinder  its  almost  universal  adoption,  viz.,  its  ineligi- 
bility for  producing  a  showy  tree  in  a  short  time  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  the  uncertainty  that  at  present  exists  as  to  its 
thriving  on  any  given  soil.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  in 
part  a  nurseryman's  question.  Pears  grafted  on  the  free  or 
pear  stock,  will  make  stout  plants  in  half  the  time  of  those 
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grafted  on  the  quince ;  the  nuraersrman  therefore  naturally 
prefers  the  pear  stock,  for  the  plants  appear  much  superior  to 
the  eye  of  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  matter. 
Indeed,  if  the  nurseryman  must  be  compelled  to  work  on 
the  quince,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
charge  nearly  double  the  price  for  them,  for  not  only  would 
they  require  nearly  double  the  time  to  make  established 
plants,  but  in  many  cases  he  would  have  to  apply  peculiar 
dressings  to  his  soil,  to  fit  it  for  their  culture. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  vain  to  plant  pears  on  such  stocks,  io 
soils  not  adapted  for  the  quince  itself;  those  who  are  using 
pear  or  quince  stocks,  therefore,  should  consider  the  natural 
habits  of  the  quince. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points,  as  far  as  my  experience 
of  the  quince  reaches,  is  to  secure  a  permanency  of  moisture 
in  the  soil ;  without  this  the  trees  may  grow,  but  the  fruit 
will  be  liable  to  become  mealy  and  insipid.  Indeed  similar 
effects  are  known  to  follow  with  the  pear  on  the  free  stock. 
I  have  known  them  crack  or  rift  almost  in  pieces,  through 
the  effect  of  drought,  on  sandy  or  weak  soils.  The  quince, 
moreover,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  cultivated  ,*  and  be  the 
soil  of  a  garden  what  it  may,  the  ground  can  soon  be  ren- 
dered suitable,  providing  the  platform  mode  of  planting  be 
adopted.  As  to  providing  a  soil  permanently  moist,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  use  a  liberal  amount  of  a  tenacious  loam  in 
the  soil,  the  other  portion  should  be  of  very  sandy  old  vege- 
table soil ;  such  as  equal  parts  of  very  old  cow-4nanure,  leaf- 
mould,  old  spent  tan,  and  boggy  soil,  adding  some  fine  sand. 
By  this  mode  of  procedure,  I  have  been  enabled  to  grow 
the  pear  on  the  quince  in  the  very  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion at  Oulton  Park,  whereas  the  ordinary  soil  is  by  no 
means  suitable. 

Here  again,  in  order  to  secure  a  regular  moisture,  mulch- 
ing should  be  had  recourse  to ;  the  quince  moreover  makes 
abundance  of  surface  fibres,  and  these  revel  beneath  a  coat- 
ing of  rotting  surface  manure. 

The  remarks  here  offered  concerning  the  quince  apply  in 
a  considerable  degree  to  the  Paradise  stock  for  apples.     The 
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P&radise,  however,  will  thrive  in  any  good  aound  loam,  and 
this  may  be  slightly  manured  for  them,  or  at  least  some  half 
decayed  vegetable  matter  may  be  blended  with  the  soil. 
These,  too,  should  be  mulched  annually,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  before  explained. 

With  regard  to  plums,  most  of  the  stocks  used  by  our 
nurserymen  are  of  too  gross  a  habit  for  a  dwarfing  system. 

What  is  called  the  "  Brussels,"  we  believe,  is  an  exceed* 
ingly  gross  stock ;  that  termed  the  Muscle  or  Mussel  stock, 
is,  we  believe,  more  moderate  in  growth,  and  would  answer 
better. 

In  the  question  of  stocks,  however,  much  has  to  be 
learned,  and  many  trials  ought  to  be  at  once  instituted  by 
some  public  body,  such  as  th'e  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  About  five 
years  would  suffice  to  throw  all  necessary  light  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  the  trials  should  embrace  everything  likely,  espe- 
cially stocks  of  a  hardy  character,  and  which  thrive  in  their 
own  native  ordinary  soils.  For  instance,  the  black  thorn  or 
sloe ;  why  may  not  this  answer  for  the  plum  on  a  dwarfing 
sjTstem? 

I  would  now  advert  to  what  I  must  term  the  great  mis- 
take of  former  days  in  regard  of  trained  fruits.  Everything 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  peculiar  modes  of  training ;  hence 
we  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  host  of  systems,  so  termed ; 
in  addition,  too,  great  niceties  in  the  pruning  art  were  intro- 
duced, and  shown  forth  in  many  a  tempting  diagram,  tempt- 
ing I  mean  to  those  who  were  still  merely  scanning  the 
surface  of  the  affiur.  At  last,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  began  to  be  taken,  and  pruning  and  training  fell 
into  a  secondary  position. 

Limitation  of  branch  was  now  supposed  to  require  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  limitation  at  the  root,  and  from  that 
period  may  be  dated  a  sound  reform  in  fruit  culture.  The 
whole  matter  has  now  taken  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  health- 
ful tone,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  during  the  next  seven 
years,  most  of  the  gardens  in  the  kingdom  will  present  a. 
new  and  much  improved  aspect. 
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In  all  cases  of  dwarfing  fhiit  trees,  it  is  of  much  import- 
ance to  keep  the  various  kiods  classified  in  the  mind's  eye. 
Thus,  one  section  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  cdd  spar 
for  their  fructiferous  habits ;  another,  almost  entirely  on  Aat 
of  the  annual  wood ;  whilst  not  a  few  depend  on  a  combi- 
nation of  both  characters  of  wood.  These  things  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  as,  whatever  the  root-culture  may  be, 
the  natural  habits  of  the  kind  in  question  ^onld  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind.  As  a  general  maxim,  it  is  well  not  to 
allow  the  mind  to  be  too  much  biassed  by  any  set  fdan,  {at 
system,  to  use  a  dignified  title,)  but  to  combine  such  whe^ 
ever  an  eligible  opportunity  presents  itself,  reserving  the 
chance  of  returning  to  either  whenever  the  age,  condition 
or  circumstances  of  the  kind  render  such  a  course  eligible. 
Thus  a  pear,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
natural  spurs  alone ;  after  a  few  years,  however,  most  of  the 
spurs  towsurds  the  centre  of  the  tree  will  become  barren,  in 
spite  of  cleverly  devised  jnnning  syirtems,  and  then  it  will 
be  found  good  policy  to  change,  in  part,  the  tactics,  and  to 
commence  tying  down  thoee  young  shoots  on  which  nature 
has  set  the  stamp  of  early  fructification,  evinced  by  a  pecu- 
liarly short  jointed  character,  and  by  taming  brown  betimes, 
together  with  an  early  cessation  from  growth,  as  compared 
with  what  is  commonly  termed  watery  wood.  These  are  of 
course  mere  technicalities,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
popular  terms  do  not  exist  by  whidi  to  express  them  ;  the 
public  mind,  however,  is  fast  ripening  in  these  respects,  and 
the  day  is  at  hand,  in  the  which  a  due  conception  of  sucb 
terms  will  not  be  confined  to  mere  gardeners ;  our  horticul- 
tural press,  taking  the  form  of  the  times,  will  shortly  render 
all  these  things  perfectly  familiar,  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  busy  commercial  towns. — {Paxton^s  Mag.  of  Bot.) 


Abt.  IV.     Pomological  Gossip, 

Notes  on  several  varieties  or  Cherries.     Our  corres^ 
pendent,  Mr.  C.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  has  fruited  quite  a 
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number  of  varieties  of  cherries^  and  among  them  some  of 
the  newer  sorts.  He  sends  us  the  following  notes  after  the 
trial  of  the  past  season : — 

Early  Purple  Guigne,  proves  good  with  me. 

Werder's  Early  Black,  had -only  a  few;  about  as  early  as 
Knight's  Early  Black  and  rather  more  sweet  and  juicy. 

Rockport  Blgarreau  fruited  with  me  this  season,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  very  best  early  chenies. 

Reine  Hortense  and  Lemercier  appear  to  be  the  same,  and 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  Duke  cherry. 

Cumberland  Seedling,  large  and  good  bearer,  but  not  high 
flavor. 

Bigarreau  Gabaulis,  large  and  showy. 

Bigarreau  d'Oetobre  and  Buttner's  Black  Heart,  which  I  had 
from  Mr.  Rivers,  both  fruited  this  year,  but  are  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Downing  has  produced  two  very  excellent  seedling 
cherries,  the  Red  Cheek  and  Champagne.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly hardy  and  productive  sorts ;  the  former  resembling 
the  Bigarreau  and  the  latter  the  Downer. 

The  Highbush  Blackberry.  The  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  this  fine  fruit,  shown  at  the  hall  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  this  season,  have  surpassed  those 
of  any  previous  year,  not  only  in  quality  but  in  quantity, 
many  boxes  (or  quarts)  having  been  presented  at  each  of  the 
weekly  meetings  in  August.  The  finest  specimens  came 
from  our  correspondent,  Capt.  Lovett,  whose  excellent  article 
on  their  cultivation  appeared  in  our  June  number,  (p.  261.) 
The  berries  were  of  very  large  size,  some  of  them  measur- 
ing one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  thirty-four  of  them 
making  a  layer  of  the  ordinary  quart  boxes  in  which  they 
are  usuaHy  gathered.  The  blackberry  is  deservedly  becom* 
ing  a  most  popular  fruit.  It  produces  most  abundantly,  and 
comes  in  just  after  the  raspberry,  keeping  up  the  season  of 
the  smaller  fruits  till  September. 

List  or  Fruits  RECOMMEin>ED  for  general  cultivation 
BT  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Societt,  in  addi* 
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tion  to  those  already  recommended,  of  which  the  names 
have  been  given  in  our  volume  for  1848,  (XIV,  p.  69.) 


APPLES. 

Dominie, 

Wine, 

Peck's  Pleasant. 


G008EBERRIB8. 

Whitesmith,  (Woodward's,) 
Crown  Bob, 
Green  Walnut 


PEARS. 

Doyenni  d'Ete, 
Andrews, 
Flemish  Beauty, 
Urbaniste. 


PLUMS. 


Madison. 


CHERRIES. 

Knight's  Early  Black, 
Graffion, 
Black  Eagle, 
Downer's  Late. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Fastolff, 
Franconia, 
White  Antwerp. 

PEACHES. 

Old  Mixton  Free, 
Bergen's  Yellow, 
Crawford's  Late. 

CURRANTS. 

Knight's  Sweet  Red, 
White  Grape, 
May's  Victoria. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  committee  have  made  the  Beuiri 
Spence  a  synonyme  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  as  adopted  by 
us  in  the  Fruits  of  America. 

All  the  above  fruits  are  described  at  length,  accompanied 
with  outline  engravings  of  each. 

New  Seedling  Raspberriks.  We  notice  that  our  corres- 
pondent, Dr.  Brinckl^,  of  Philadelphia,  has  exliibited  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  six  or  eight  varieties 
of  seedling  raspberries,  which  the  committee  notice  as  '*  very 
fine  specimens."  Dr.  Brinckl^  has  raised  several  seedlings, 
some  of  which  he  has  named,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen 
the  fruit  of  any  of  them.  We  hope  another  year  to  see 
specimens  placed  on  the  tables  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  have  their  merits  tested.  No  fruit  is 
more  capable  of  improvement  than  the  raspberry ;  and  the 
production  of  a  large  fine  fruit,  and  a  hardy  vine,  one  that 
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will  live  without  protection  in  winter,  is  a  great  desideratum. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  few  years. 

Gctherie's  Apricot  Plux.  Some  time  since  (p.  121) 
we  copied  a  notice  of  this  plum  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Pomological  Convention  at  Syracuse,  and  stated  that  our 
correspondent,  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  of  Albany,  who  wrote  the 
notice,  had  made  a  slight  mistake  in'  saying  it  was  raised  at 
Guthrie,  instead  of  being  produced  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Tay 
Bank,  Scotland.  Dr.  Wendell  has  since  informed  us  that 
<'  the  mistake  was  not  his  but  the  printer's,  and  is  only  one 
of  a  very  large  number  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  report  as 
well  as  in  the  debates  published  in  the  proceedings."  In  a 
large  number  of  copies  distributed  by  Dr.  Wendell,  he  made 
the  proper  correction. 

The  Mapison  Plum.  This  new  plum,  one  of  Mr.  Den- 
niston's  seedlings,  was  exhibited  at  the  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  Syracuse,  and  tested  by  the  committee  on  seed* 
ling  fruits,  whose  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  published 
Proceedings,  and  was  copied  into  our  Magazine,  (p.  112.) 
Its  excellence  on  further  trial,  (when  the  specimens  were 
fully  ripe,)  was  so  great  that  the  New  York  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  have  published  a  full  description  of  it,  accompa- 
nied with  an  outline  of  the  fruit. 

This  variety  was  an  accidental  seedling,  which  sprung 
up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Denniston,  about  seven  years  ago, 
and  first  came  into  bearing  in  1848.  In  1849  the  tree  bore 
about  three  bushels,  many  of  which  hung  on  the  tree  with- 
out decaying,  shrivelling,  or  losing  their  flavor  until  the  10th 
of  November. 

The  principal  merits  of  this  variety  are  the  late  period  of 
the  season  at  which  it  comes  to  matiirity,  its  very  prolific 
habit,  and  ability  to  withstand  our  severe  and  changeable 
winters  without  injury.  It  is  supposed  to  be  hybrid  between 
the  Bleeker's  Gage  and  the  Blue  Gage,  one  of  the  former  of 
which  varieties  is  growing  immediately  adjoining  it,  and 
several  of  the  latter  which  surround  it  on  every  side. 
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Abt.  Y.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  soiiie  of  the  principal  gardens  in  the 
vicinity,  in  company  with  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  with  a  view  to  inspect  the  varieties  of 
strawberries  in  general  cultivation,  enabled  us  to  jot  down  a 
few  hasty  notes  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Our  first 
visit  was  to 

The  Garden  and  Nursery  of  S.  Walker. — ^The  principal 
objects  of  interest  here,  besides  the  general  collection  of  frait 
ti«es,  were  two  seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  Mr.  Walker, 
one  of  which  has  been  shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massft> 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
giving  promise  of  excellence.  Mr.  Walker  set  out  a  new 
bed  last  year,  which  was  now  in  the  most  vigorous  condi- 
tion, bearing  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  each  plant  producing 
one  truss,  containing  eighteen  or  twenty  perfect  henries,  of  a 
very  rich  dark  color,  and  of  moderate  size ;  scarcely  la^ 
enough,  however,  to  give  it  a  prominent  place  among  the 
most  desirable  sorts  for  general  cultivation. 

The  pear  trees  suffered  here  as  well  as  in  other  {Jaces, 
and  the  fruit  showed  the  injurious  effiscts  of  the  cold  storms 
of  May.  A  few  new  sorts  were  in  bearing,  but  we  had  not 
time  to  examine  them,  and  at  this  early  season  no  very  cor- 
rect opinion  could  be  formed  of'  tbeir  merits. 

The  flower  garden,  though  somewhat  spotted  with  pear 
trees,  still  was  gay  with  many  of  our  old  favorites, — Lych- 
nis vesicaria  pleno,  exceedingly  pretty,  with  its  spikes  of 
double  pink  flowers,  and  the  old  yellow  iris,  very  showy. 
Everything  denoted  the  most  perfect  keeping  in  every  de- 
partment. 

Garden  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Austin^  Dorehesier. — ^The  grounds 
of  Capt.  Austin  comprbe  about  two  acres,  situated  on  Pleas- . 
ant  street.  The  location  is  quite  level  and  the  soil  rather 
light,  but,  notwithstanding  this»  every  part  of  the  premises 
showed  the  most  thorough  cultivation  and  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  the  proprietor.     The  house,   stable,   carriage 
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road,  &c.,  occupy  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  ground,  but  not- 
withstanding this,  no  less  than  four  hundred  dwarf  pears  on 
the  quince  haVe  been  planted,  besides  many  plum,  peach, 
and  cherry  trees,  still  leaving  abundant  space  for  raspberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  and  the  kitchen  garden  depart* 
m^nt. 

The  pears  are  mostly  trained  in  the  pyramid  form,  and 
are  kept  in  compact  shape  by  the  method  of  summer  prun- 
ing, which  we  have  so  often  described.  Many  of  the  trees, 
though  the  oldest  have  only  been  set  out  five  years,  have 
borne  fruit,  and  would  have  probably  produced  a  good  crop 
this  year  but  for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  May. 
It  was  upon  one  of  the  dwarf  trees  that  Capt.  Austin  raised 
the  fine  Duchess  of  Angoulfeme  pear,  weighing  upwards  of 
twenty  ounces,  of  which  we  gave  the  beautiful  drawing  in 
the  Fruits  of  America.  The  trees  were  this  year  covered 
with  blossoms,  but  they  dropped  without  setting  a  single 
fruit.  • 

Capt.  Austin  is  very  successful  in  the  management  of  his 
peach  trees.  They  were  branched  near  to  the  ground,  and 
the  bark  was  as  smooth  and  cleem  as  that  of  a  pear  tree.  His 
practice  is  to  wash,  as  we  have  frequently  advised,  with 
whale  oil  soap  once  a  year ;  by  doing  this  not  a  borer  has 
troubled  the  trees.  We  were  much  gratified  with  our  visit, 
and  hope  another  year  to  see  the  place  when  the  pears  have 
a  full  crop. 

Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Breck  Sf  Co,,  Brighton. — ^The  ex- 
tent of  ground  occupied  by  Messrs.  Breck  &  Co.  is  upwards 
of  thirty  acres,  though  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under 
cultivation.  It  is  situated  near  Cory's  Hill,  on  the  upper 
Brighton  road,  about  'half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  the 
grounds,  from  the  highest  part,  command  a  splendid  view  of 
Brookline,  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
A  few  acres  are  devoted  to  the  nursery  and  a  few  to  the 
cultivation  of  garden  seeds.  The  flower  garden  contains 
nearly  an  acre,  and  this  we  foimd  well  filled  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  roses,  &c.  We  no- 
ticed here  several  species  of  Clematis  which  have  proved 
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hardy,  viz.,  C.  Shilliogn,  Chandlen,  and  cylindrica.  Heme- 
rocallis  variegata  is  a  very  pretty  species.  Campanula  grandis 
proves  hardy,  and  is  a  most  showy  plant.      » 

The  roses  were  now  just  in  their  prime,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  Mad.  Hardy  and  others  were  exceedingly  fine. 
The  pear  trees,  of  which  Messrs.  Breck  &  Co.  have  quite  a 
number  set  out  for  fruiting,  looked  exceedingly  well,  and 
were  bearing  some  promising  specimens;  they  seemed  to 
have  suffered  less  here  than  at  other  places.  The  stock  of 
young  fruit  trees,  of  all  sorts,  had  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
appearance. 

Garden  of  J.  Gordon,  Brighton. — ^Mr.  Gordon's  grounds 
almost  adjoin  those  of  Mr.  Breck,  and  contain  several  acres, 
though  only  two  or  three  are  included  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
Qordon  has  been  successful  in  his  management  of  trees,  and 
last  year  exhibited  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  pears, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  first  premium.  The  location 
is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  being  protected  on 
the  east  by  a  dense  grove  of  pine  trees,  which  break  the 
cold  and  chilling  winds.  The  land  slopes  off  to  the  south- 
west, and  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  a  free  drainage  to 
all  superfluous  water.  Mr.  Gordon's  best  pears  have  been 
produced  on  espalier  trees,  which  were  set  out  on  an  old 
border,  made,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  for  peaches ; 
but  the  latter  not  doing  well,  running  all  to  wood  from  the 
richness  of  the  compost,  they  WQre  rooted  out  and  their  place 
filled  with  pears ;  these  were  now  in  bearing  and  exhibited 
some  excellent  specimens.  The  standard  pears  were  also 
bearing  a  good  crop,  and  the  plums  were  literally  loaded 
down,  so  that,  as  early  as  this,  they  had  to  have  some  of 
their  limbs  propped  up ;  among  the  number  was  a  Golden 
Drop,  one  mass  of  fruit.  The  garden  is  neatly  zurranged 
with  walks  parallel  to  the  boundary,  and  with  others  cross- 
ing at  right  angles,  and  the  whole  kept  clean  and  in  good 
order. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  residence  of  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder. — 
Since  our  last  visit  here  many  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  greatly  alter  the  aspect  of  the  grounds  and 
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show  them  to  better  advantage.  The  circular  pond  in  front 
of  the  greenhouse  has  been  filled  up  and  was  now  covered 
with  trees.  The  boundary  fence  between  the  new  nur- 
sery and  the  old  garden  has  also  been  removed,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  apparent  extent  of  the  place.  The  walks  have 
also  been  extended  and  their  borders  planted  with  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

The  strawberries  were  the  first  objects  of  attention.  Col. 
Wilder  has  quite  a  number  of  varieties,  including  all  the 
new  ones  and  many  seedlings;  among  others  we  noticed 
Dr.  Brinckle's  Gushing,  Richardson's  Cambridge,  Burr's  New 
Pine,  &c.  But  these  were  all  wanting  in  some  quality  to 
render  them  valuable  sorts;  the  Cushing  appeared  to  be  the 
best  of  them,  but  the  berries  are  too  light  colored.  Several 
of  the  seedlings  were  in  bearing,  but  we  believe  there  was 
nothing  new  among  them.  Col.  Wilder  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  seedlings,  impregnating  them  with 
the  utmost  care  ;  and  although  he  has  raised  hundreds  of  fine  . 
strawberries,  better,  indeed,  than  many  that  have  been  pufled 
into  notice  as  something  great,  yet  he  has  not  reserved  one 
which  it  would  have  given  him  any  credit  to  name,  know- 
ing,  as  he  does,  that  to  be  worth  anything  it  should  be  at 
least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  we  already  possess. 
If  all  amateurs  and  cultivators  would  adopt  this  principle, 
our  catalogues  would  soon  show  a  reduction  of  names. 

A  bed  of  Princess  Adelaide  moss  roses  was  covered  with 
its  immense  clusters  of  buds  and  blossoms,  proving  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 
The  whole  collection  of  roses  was  in  bloom,  but  we  had  no 
time  to  examine  them. 

Residence  of  Col,  T.  H.  Perkins,  Brookline, — The  late- 
ness of  the  hour  when  we  arrived  here,  prevented  us  from 
taking  only  a  cursory  view  of  the  grounds.  As  usual  we 
found  them  in  fine  order,  under  the  •excellent  management 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Cowan,  son  of  Mr.  Perkins's  former  gardener. 
The  graperies  and  peach«houses  were  producing  heavy  crops 
of  these  delicious  fruits,  which  were  now  about  half  grown, 
the  early  vineries  having  had  their  fruit  already  cut. 

VOL.  XVL — NO.  IX.  62 
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The  flower  garden  was  radiant  with  an  abundance  of 
showy  flowers,  among  which  we  particularly  noticed  a  fine 
lot  of  seedling  verbenas.  Mr.  Cowan  has  also  produced  sev- 
eral seedling  Tea  roses,  which  were  now,  however,  out  of 
flower ;  but  at  another  time  we  hope  to  give  some  account 
of  them.  The  strawberries  were  exceedingly  abundant ; 
quite  a  number  of  kinds  are  under  cultivation,  but  BIr. 
Cowan  finds  none  which  can  compare  with  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling and  the  Boston  Pine, — the  crops  of  the  latter  had  been 
immense. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  here,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  beautiful  poultry-house  of  Col.  Perkins. 
Though  not  exactly  a  horticultural  structure,  yet  the  interest 
we  feel  on  the  subject  induces  us  to  notice  it  No  expense 
has  been  spared  in  its  construction.  The  frame  is  of  wood, 
filled  in  with  brick  and  rough  plastered  :  what  the  style  is  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
eleven  high,  partly  open  to  the  south  and  divided  into  three 
compartments,^-one,  a  room  at  the  east  end,  for  visitors :  the 
opposite  end  is  for  the  accommodation  of  turkeys  and  geese, 
and  the  centre  is  an  open  space  where  the  fowls  resort  in 
rainy  weather.  A  bell  placed  in  one  of  the  cupolas,  of 
which  there  are  three,  chimes  the  hours  of  feeding,  and  all 
the  birds  eagerly  run  at  this  summons  from  their  keeper. 

A  second  excursion  on  the  5th  of  July,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  several  other  places. 

Residence  of  S.  D.  Bradford^  Esq.,  West  Roxbury. — 
Mr.  Bradford's  farm  is  very  extensive,  and  his  operations  are 
more  agricultural  than  horticultural.  Around  the  house, 
however,  the  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted 
with  a  pretty  collection  of  roses  and  shrubs,  and  the  kitchen 
garden  in  the  rear  is  kept  in  fine  condition.  Besides  the 
general  neatness  and  keeping  of  the  place  we  found  but 
little  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Residence  of  A,  D,  Weld,  Esq. — ^Mr.  Weld's  premises 
nearly  adjoin  those  of  Mr.  Bradford,  and  comprise  a  large 
extent  of  fine  land,  beautifully  located.  The  orchards  are 
very  extensive,  and  produce  large  crops  of  fine  fruit.     Near 
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the  house  some  two  or  three  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  strawberries,  raspberries  and  currants,  of  which  latter 
fruit  Mr.  Weld  produces  abundant  crops  of  large-sized  ber- 
ries of  the  Red  and  White  Dutch  varieties.  Rhubarb  and 
asparagus  are  also  produced  in  quantities  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Weld  pointed  out  to  us  some  cherry  trees  of  great 
age,  which  still  bore  abundant  crops,  the  bodies  being  of 
large  size,  with  full  and  compact  heads.  Like  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Weld's  grounds  come  within  the  province 
of  the  agricultural  society ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  the 
Norfolk  Society  awarded  him  the  first  premium  for  the  best 
managed  farm  in  Norfolk  County,  enough  is  said  to  give  it 
the  character  of  the  Model  Farm. 

Residence  of  O.  R.  Russell,  Esq. — It  is  now  four  years 
since  we  gave  some  account  of  the  improvements  which 
Mr.  Russell  has  made  in  his  beautiful  place.  Since  that 
time,  however,  still  greater  changes  have  been  made,  par- 
ticularly in  the  approach  to  his  place  ;  additional  land  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  has  been  taken  in,  the  buildings  removed 
which  obstructed  the  view  from  the  main  road,  and  the 
whole  laid  down  and  in  part  planted  with  trees. 

The  flower  garden  we  found  in  the  neatest  order,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  masses  of  verbenas,  petunias,  eschscholt- 
zias,  icc.y  &c.  We  here  noticed  the  Glycene  frut^scens  in 
flower,  which,  though  an  American  species,  is  more  rare  than 
the  Consequana.  The  shrubs  and  trees  have  greatly  changed 
their  aspect,  from  their  rapid  growth,  since  1846,  and  now 
formed  a  thicket  of  foliage,  bordering  the  walks  to  the  ob- 
servatory, which  overlooks  the  garden.  One  shrub  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Russell  directed  our  attention  to ;  this  was  the 
double  Sloe,  which  he  said,  when  in  flower,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  snow-ball.  The  arbor  vit»  hedges  are 
finely  managed,  being  clipped  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  Y, 
and  dense  and  compact  as  could  be  desired.  The  grape- 
house  was  in  the  best  order,  neat  and  clean,  and  making  a 
"  show  of  firuit"  that  would  satisfy  the  most  zealous  culti- 
vator. We  would  refer  gentlemen,  who  desire  a  model  for  a 
grape-house,  to  our  description  of  Mr.  Russell's  in  a  previous^ 
volume,  (XII|  p.  462.) 
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The  kitchen  garden  here  is  also  a  model  of  its  kind  ;  it 
contains  upwards  of  an  acre,  and  has  been  nearly  trenched 
throughout,  the  vigorous  crops  showing  the  effects  of  a  deep 
and  generous  soil.  Everything  was  in  the  finest  condition, 
the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  the  whole  so  different  from 
the  usually  neglected  state  of  kitchen  gardens,  that  its  in- 
spection afforded  us  the  highest  gratification. 

Belmont  Place,  Watertoum,  J.  P,  Cushing^  Esq. — ^This 
fine  residence  still  retains  its  high  reputation  for  beauty, 
order,  neatness,  and  high  keeping.  The  new  and  elegant 
mansion,  so  long  vacant,  is  now  occupied  by  the  projurietor, 
and  an  air  of  liveliness,  which  they  did  not  before  possess,  is 
now  communicated  to  the  park,  the  pleasure-grouiKl  and  the 
garden.  The  long  rows  of  magnificent  Norway  spruces  and 
the  tall  masses  of  arbor  vitaes,  seem  to  look  less  sombre,  now 
that  the  stillness  which  formerly  reigned  about  them  is 
broken  by  the  foot  fall,  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  occa- 
sional rolling  of  carriage  wheels.  The  solitude  which  is 
associated  with  an  uninhabited  building  of  such  size  and 
grandeur,  and  grounds  of  such  extent,  lessens  the  enjoyment 
of  their  attractions.  The  vast  expanse  of  park,  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  character  of  the  old  English  residence, 
would  possess  only  half  the  attraction  it  now  does,  but  for 
the  herds  of  deer  which  traverse  its  bounds,  giving  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene. 

The  garden  was  gay  with  flowers,  though  less  so,  now 
that  the  roses  were  nearly  gone,  than  a  week  previous.  The 
conservatory  was  enriched  (thanks  to  Mr.  Schimming,  the 
gardener,  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Evers,)  with  a  fine  display 
of  fuchsias,  achimines,  gloxinias,  ice.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  a  greenhouse  in  summer  should  be 
stripped  of  every  plant,  and  have  the  benches  all  brushed 
down  as  if  nothing  would  grow,  or  ought  to  be  grown,  there 
in  summer.  Why,  half  of  the  beautiful  plants  we  possess 
bloom  only  in  summer.  Who  that  had  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory would  be  without  the  magnificent  Japan  lilies,  the 
rich  Chinese  hibiscuses,  the  beautiful  achimenes  of  all  hoes, 
the  lovely  gloxinias,  the  fuchsias^  begonias,  and  numerous 
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other  plants.  Really  we  believe  the  gardeners  are  at  fault ; 
for  it  is  their  dnty,  if  their  employers  do  not  know  of  the 
beaaty  of  these  things,  or  do  not  think  of  them,  to  inform 
them  of  it,  and  have  a  supply  at  all  times  ready  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  the  house. 

The  grape-houses  were  bearing  heavy  crops  of  the  finest 
fruit, — large  berries,  large  clusters  and  well  colored, — we 
have  rarely  seen  better.  The  peach-houses,  too,  were  filled 
with  fruit,  all  denoting  care,  attention  and  industry,  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener. 

Nurseries  of  Messrs,  Hovey  Sf  Co.^  Camhridge. — ^The 
excursion  ended  with  a  hasty  walk  through  these  grounds, 
which  we  would  prefer  some  of  those  who  accompanied  us 
should  give  an  account  of,  rather  than  ourselves. 

The  third  and  last  excursion  was  among  the  Essex  Coun- 
ty amateurs  and  cultivators. 

Garden  of  Mr,  O.  Johnson,  Lynn. — ^We  gave  so  full  an 
account  of  Mr.  Johnson's  premises  last  autumn,  that  there  is 
little  to  add  here,  other  than  that  the  crop  of  fruit,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  the  proprietor,  is  this  year  very  good, 
better  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  trees 
did  not  drop  their  blossoms  so  generally,  and  what  fruit  there 
is,  is  fairer  than  in  the  places  we  have  before  noticed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  ^economic  point"  of  keeping 
i3  never  lost  sight  of  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Garden  of  J.  F,  All^,  Salem. — The  principal  objects  of 
notice  here  are  iiie  vineries  and  forcing-houses.  In  the 
early  vineries  the  grapes  were  nearly  all  cut,  and  in  the  later 
ones  they  were  only  about  half-grown.  Among  the  new 
sorts  which  have  fruited  we  noticed  the  Austrian  Muscat, 
which  is  probably  correct,  although  Mr.  Allen  obtained  his 
vine  from  the  same  source  that  we  had  ours,  which  proved 
to  be  a  black  grape  of  no  Muscat  flavor  whatever.  That  of 
Mr.  Allen's  is  an  extremely  desirable  sort,  with  clusters  about 
the  size  of  the  White  Frontignan,  though  not  as  long,  of  a 
deep  amber  color,  approaching  to  a  pinkish  shade,  and  with 
a  rich  brisk  musky  juice. 

The  retarding  house  works  exceedingly  well ;  it  was  kept 
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covered  up  with  boards  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
without  drawing  up  the  eyes  too  weak;  and  we  should 
judge  the  crop  to  be  more  than  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
ordinary  cold  house.  By  this  plan,  Mr.  Allen  manages  to 
have  grapes  every  month  in  the  year,  the  retarding  house 
holding  on,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  heat  to  dry  up  damp, 
until  the  crop  from  the  first  forced  house  comes  in. 

Some  beautiful  peaches  and  nectarines  were  neariy  ripe  in 
one  of  the  houses,  and  the  crop  was  exceedingly  large  and 
fine.  To  lovers  of  forced  fruit,  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Allen's 
houses  afford  the  highest  gratification. 

Garden  of  C.  Hoffman. — We  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  walk  through  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hoffman  before.  Though 
covering  only  a  moderate  extent  of  ground,  less  than  an 
acre,  we  should  think,  including  all  the  buildings,  we  found 
it  filled  with  plants  and  trees.  There  is  also  a  camellia 
house,  two  vineries,  a  stove,  and  a  greenhouse, — ^in  all  neariy 
two  hundred  running  feet  of  glass. 

In  the  garden  the  roses  struck  us  as  particularly  fine.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  gardener,  certainly  deserves  credit  for  their  man- 
agement. They  were  principally  trained  as  pyramids  on 
trellises  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  were  clothed  with 
flowers,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  sorts  were  mostly 
hybrid  Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourbons,  such  as  Madame  Plan- 
tin,  Thurette,  Brennus,  Geo.  lY,  &c.,  -^c.  The  plants  are 
all  protected  in  winter,  by  loosening  them  from  the  trellis, 
and  covering  them  with  manure,  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  labor  of  covering  a  hundred  plants  is  but  small, 
but,  if  ten  times  as  much,  the  splendor  of  these  specimens 
would  amply  repay  it. 

The  camellias,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
ground  as  a  flower  garden,  are  never  removed  fit)m  the 
house  during  the  year,  and  looked  in  very  good  order.  The 
house  is  kept  shaded,  and  as  cool  as  possible.  They  were 
well  set  with  buds  and  promise  a  fine  display.  Some  of  the 
double  whitea  are  exceedingly  large  and  valuable  plants. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  tried  some  experiments  in  the  culture  of 
the  strawberry ;  one  of  them  was  the  growth  of  the  Boston 
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Pine  in  hills.  His  success  was  very  great.  He  informed 
us  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  product  of  the  plants  ;  the 
trusses  were  so  niunerous  that  they  spread  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, forming  a  circle  of  fruit  around  each  hill  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  wd  literally  covering  the  ground, 
the  berries  piled  one  upon  another.  We  thought  we  had 
produced  good  crops  ourselves,  but  this  was  something  more 
than  we  had  accomplished. 

The  vineries  were  producing  tolerable  crops,  and  the 
houses  were  all  in  good  order,  and  the  garden  neat,  clean 
and  orderly  in  every  part. 

Residence  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot. — ^Mr.  Cabot  not  being 
at  home,  we  could  not  see  all  the  plants  of  interest  which 
make  up  his  admirable  collection.  He  has  spared  no  pains 
to  procure  all  the  new  and  fine  herbaceous  flowering  plants, 
and  we  presume  no  other  collection  equals  his  in  this  de- 
partment. The  new  phloxes  were  many  of  them  just  com- 
ing into  bloom. 

The  fruit  trees  were  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  very  promising 
lookin^^  fruit,  but  as  the  newer  sorts,  of  which  Mr.  Cabot 
has  a  great  quantity,  are  planted  on  a  piece  of  land  out  of 
the  city,  which  we  had  not  time  to  visit,  we  cannot  now 
give  any  account  of  them.  The  garden  was  in  the  very 
best  order. 

Residence  of  J.  D.  Bates ^  Esq.,  Phillips^ s  Beach,  July 
31. — ^No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  seaside  residences  which  have 
so  rapidly  sprung  up  near  Boston  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  story  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  has  become  a 
settled  fact  with  some,  that  nothing  will  grow  on  the  exposed 
and  windy  places  along  the  shores  of  the  harbor  and  bay. 
Even  at  Nahant,  once  covered  with  trees,  beautiful  cottages 
have  long  stood  and  still  stand,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  near 
them,  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun,  and,  but  for  the  cooling 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  wholly  insupportable  as  sununer 
residences  to  any  one  who  is  not  willing  to  forego  every 
thing  simply  for  the  sea  air.  But  Mr.  Tudor  commenced 
the  work,  ridiculed  though  he  was ;  and  now  that  it  is  found 
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trees  will  grow,  others  are  following  his  good  example  ;  and 
with  a  liberal  outlay  of  money,  and  little  attention  in  plant- 
ing, this  sea-girt  isle  might  in  a  few  years  be  clothed  with 
verdure. 

.  Mr.  Bates  has  selected  a  beautiful  location  for  his  resi- 
dence, bordering  immediately  upon  the  bold  and  rocky 
shore,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  harbor,  with  Nahant 
in  the  foreground  and  Cohasset  in  the  distance.  The  extent 
of  the  grounds  is  some  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  five  or  six  of 
which  comprise  the  ornamental  portion  around  the  house, 
about  an  acre  as  a  kitchen  garden,  and  the  remainder  unim- 
proved, only  so  far  as  to  be  laid  out  with  walks,  without 
changing  the  wild  and  picturesque  character  of  the  {dace.  It 
is  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  planting  orna- 
mental trees  that  we  wish  more  particularly  to  notice. 

Mr.  Bates  conmienced  with  {^anting  the  Abele,  for  its 
rapid  growth,  but  this  he  soon  abandoned  and  planted  the 
Silver  maple ;  these  were  far  more  beautiful,  grew  finely  and 
resisted  the  winds ;  next  he  tried  the  Norway  maple  ;  these 
too  are  admirably  adapted  to  bleak  situations,  their  foliage 
being  thick  and  dense,  and  the  trees  of  rapid  growth.  Only 
six  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bates  commenced  planting, 
and  now  the  trees  form  a  thick  and  dense  boundary  of 
foliage. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  place, 
about  quarter  of  an  acre  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and 
already  several  dwarfs  upon  the  quince  were  loaded  with 
fruit. 

The  kitchen  garden  we  should  particularly  notice.  The 
soil  is  light  and  thin,  and  in  order  to  have  a  good  garden 
the  whole  ground  was  trenched  two  feet  deep ;  the  result  has 
been  that  no  better  success  could  be  desired  on  the  very 
richest  soil.  Already  we  found  a  trellis  covered  with  toma- 
toes nearly  ripe.  Okra  sown  in  the  open  ground,  now  two 
feet  high,  and  will  produce  plentifully  its  pods,  which  make 
such  a  rich  dish.  All  the  ordinary  vegetables  were  in  fine 
condition,  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  Though  less  in 
extent,  it  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Russell's,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously noticed. 
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We  have  remarked  that  a  portion  of  the  grounds  remain 
in  their  natural  state,  with  no  alteration  save  the  walks 
which  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  planting  of  a  lot  of 
Scotch  firs ;  of  these  we  noticed  quite  a  number,  perhaps 
two  feet  high,  and  doing  well.  Mr.  Bates  informed  us  he 
set  them  out  a  year  ago,  merely  cutting  a  hole  with  the 
spade,  lifting  the  sod,  putting  in  the  plant,  and  replacing  the 
earth  just  as  before  setting  out.  In  a  few  years  these  will 
get  up  five  or  six  feet,  and  will  then  entirely  change  the 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  The  Scotch  fir  is  a  fine  tree, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  flourish  in  the  bleakest  situation. 

Other  improvements  are  in  contemplation.  The  approach 
to  the  house  is  to  be  lengthened  and  more  land  added  on 
each  side  so  as  to  give  greater  extent.  When  these  are 
completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  seaside  residences  in 
the  neighborhood. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     Centred  Mtices, 

Botanical  Nomkhclatuiuc. — ^When  we  drew  atteiitioii,a  fewweeks  since, 
to  the  state  of  botanical  nomenclature,  we  suggested  that  our  readers  should 
favor  us  with  their  opinions  upon  the  propriety  of  making  some  changes  in 
it  We  did  so,  not  from  entertaining  the  least  doubt  as  to  what  the  right 
coarse  is,  but  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  such  expressions  of  opinion  as  would 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  views  of  those  who  are  alone  interested  in  the 
question.  So  far  a«  mere  technical  science  is  concerned,  the  language  of 
botany  is  good  enough,  for  botanists  understand  it.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is,  whether  it  is  adapted  to  familiar  use  ?  and,  if  not,  whether  it  can- 
not be  so  adapted  without  any  violent  interference  with  usage  or  scientific 
convenience  ?  Very  few  men  are  or  can  be  professed  botanists ;  multitudes 
wish  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  botany  as  an  important  and  highly  inter- 
esting branch  of  science  demands  of  the  well  informed ;  and  there  is  a  very 
large  class  of  persons  whose  pursuits  compel  them  to  talk  in  the  language 
peculiar  to  it  But  this  language  is  entirely  foreign  to  English  ears  and 
English  taste— uncouth,  inelegant,  and  even  barbarous.  To  remedy  this, 
and  to  place  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  an  object  of  attraction  to 
the  educated  multitude,  as  well  as  to  a  few  studious  philosophers,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  aim  of  ourselves  and  others.  Nor  has  our  motive 
been  even  limited  thus  narrowly ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  and 
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•nd  other  branchei  of  natural  hSitory  may  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  a 
Tilla^r's  edacatioD ;  but,  if  that  is  to  happen,  natural  histDiy  moBt  wear  an 
English  dress.  If  it  be  of  no  importance  to  any  one  beyond  the  onleamed 
that  plants  should  have  English  names,  it  is  to  them  ;  and  for  them,  at  leist, 
the  battle  is  worth  fighting. 

Some  perception  of  this  necessity  has  evidently  been  felt,  though  uncon- 
sciously, even  by  those  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  most  uncompro- 
mising opponents  of  an  English  terminology.  IHcotyUdonti^  Exogtmat^ 
CnKptoganutj  have  already  settled  down  as  Dicotyledons,  Ezogens  and 
Cryptogams,  just  as  MoUu$eay  Pathydermata  and  Mammalia,  have  become 
MoDusks,  Pachyderms,  and  Mammals.  Men  now  talk  of  Conifers  instead 
of  Conifertt,  and  of  Orchids  instead  of  Ordddaceit  at  Ortkidut,  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  current  of  opinion  is  setting  steadily  in  a  better  direction ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  move  so  slowly. 

The  view  of  this  question  taken  by  "  Nomenclator,"  p.  421,  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  most  generally  acceptable.  In  the  main  he  agrees  with  our- 
selves, but  he  pushes  his  fear  of  translated  names  much  further.  Conced- 
ing, as  we  fblly  do,  that  to  translate  into  English  the  technical  names  of 
genera  is  upon  the  whole  inexpedient  as  a  rule,  and  to  be  avoided  where 
possible,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  objection  to  it  rests  upon  any  odier 
ground  than  that  of  inconvenience.  Elnglish  compound  names  are  as  fit  fisr 
scientific  purposes  as  Greek  and  Latin  ones ;  but  they  cannot  fbnn  part  of 
that  universal  language  which  the  convenience  of  science  requires ;  and 
therefore  they  are  inadmissible  when  foreigners  have  to  be  communicated 
with ;  and  moreover,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they  entail  upon  men  of 
science  the  necessity  of  remembering  two  names  instead  of  one,  which  is 
inconvenient  when  some  hundred  thousand  such  names  have  to  be  recol- 
lected. These  are  weighty  reasons,  and  we  admit  their  force ;  but  we 
recognize  no  other  reason.  "  Nomenclator's'*  translation  of  Moth-face  is 
surely  as  agreeable  a  name  as  PhaUtnopsiSj  although  Moth-orchis  would 
have  been  before ;  and  we  see  little  force  in  Mr.  Owen's  objections,  if  rest- 
ing upon  no  better  ground  than  a  bunding  fiitttranslation  of  Dendroitu 
into  SnauB-TOOTH.  We  may  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  just  as  we  should  at 
translating  (htcidium  caeum  into  Blind  Hooket,  as  a  facetious  friend  sug- 
gests ;  but  such  follies  can  form  no  part  of  a  serious  argument  We  repeat, 
then,  that  we  give  up  the  translation  of  scientific  proper  names,  because  of 
the  inconvenience,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

That  is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  employ  pure  Englirii 
names  wherever  we  can  without  incurring  that  inconvenience;  and  we 
decline  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  calling  a  (futrcus  or  a  Fhgns  by 
any  other  name  than  those  of  Oak  and  Beech.  Bdlis  must  be  Daisy,  2M- 
phinium  Larkspur,  Actmiium  Monkshood,  Ranunctdua  Crowfoot,  Jughms 
Walnut,  Carya  Hickory,  and  T\araxacum  Dandelion,  as  long  as  the  Ekiglish 
tongue  endures ;  and  foreigners  must  learn  the  meaning  of  such  words  just  as 
they  learn  the  meaning  of  other  words.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  for  us  to 
say  to  a  foreigner,  **  you,  &it  our  convenience,  must  learn  that  WOlow  is  the 
English  for  SaltXy^  as  for  him  to  say  that  we  must  know  Scdix  to  be  the 
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Latin  of  WOlow  for  Aiv  convenience.  And  since  Pro£  Owen^s  authoritj 
has  been  introduced  into  the  qnestion,  we  mnst  add  that  we  claim  him  for 
a  good  witness  on  our  own  side.  Let  any  one  turn  over  the  pages  of  his 
beautiful  work  on  fossil  reptiles,  and  see  how  sedulously  he  shuns  the  hard 
words  of  technical  science  wherever  he  can.  He  talks  of  the  Gavial,  the 
African  constrictor,  tiger-boa,  sea-snake  and  common  snake,  and  not  of 
ChniaUsy  Dixoniy  Python  regxus,  Python  %m,  Hydropkis  hicolor,  or  Coluber 
natrix.  Every  one  must,  we  think,  desire  that  he  had  carried  this  further — 
substituting  snakestone  for  ophiolite,  and  so  on. 

.  We  remark  that  one  of  our  correspondents  is  alarmed  lest  his  Crocuses 
should  degenerate  into  Crokes,  and  therefore  he  would  compel  people  to  go 
on  for  ever  breaking  their  teeth  against  the  angles  of  our  Greco-Latin 
compounds.  But  his  fears  are  groundless ;  Crocus  is  a  name  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed ;  and  if  it  were,  the  change  would  not  be  more  disastrous  than 
that  of  Hyacintfauses  into  Hyacinths.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  this  warning, 
we  venture  to  recommend  that  on  all  possible  occasions,  the  technical 
proper  names  of  science  be  adapted  to  our  own  tongue,  where  familiar 
names  do  not  exist  It  will  be  found  an  important  means  of  diffusing  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  need  not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  most 
tight^laced  stickler  for  scientific  formalism.  Calycanths  are  as  good  as 
Calycanthuset,  Hyacinths  as  Hyacinthuset,  Per3rmenes  as  Perymern'miw, 
and  Glossocards  as  Glossocardw. 

But  while  we  recommend  the  abandonment  of  translations  of  technical 
proper  names,  we  must  insist  upon  what  ia  the  greatest  point  of  all,  the 
translation,  wherever  possible,  of  the  adjectives  used  in  the  binomial  sys- 
tem, and  df  all  adjective  terms  whatsoever  for  which  English  equivalents  can 
be  found.  This  is,  however,  opening  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  question, 
for  which  we  must  crave  a  second  hearing. — ( GanL  C%nm.,  1850,  p.  467.) 

Off    THE    niFFEREIfCE    BETWEEIT    GeEANIUMS    AlfD    PELARGONIUMS. — 

The  most  beautifUl  of  flowers  is,  by  common  consent,  the  rose ;  one  of  the 
next  is,  perhaps,  the  pelargonium.  The  rose  has  the  advantage  of  all  others 
in  possessing  a  sweet  scent ;  but  in  the  beauty  of  color  it  shares  with  many, 
for  the  various  shades  of  red  are  all  more  or  less  beautiful,  and  not  merely 
because  they  are  good  contrasts  to  green,  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  be 
beautiful  alone,  which  they  decidedly  are.  Now  beauty  of  color,  like  that 
of  form,  is  of  two  kinds, — that  which  is  primitive  or  intrinsic,  and  that  which 
is  secondary  or  representative.  The  beauty  of  pink  and  rose-color,  or  light 
red,  is  in  most  flowers,  and  in  many  other  cases,  only  secondary  or  imitative, 
bemuse  it  represents  what  in  fruit  is  indicative  of  perfection  and  ripeness, 
qualities  which  are  esteemed  useful  or  afibrd  wholesome  gratification.  The 
same  color  is  esteemed  beautiful  when  it  graces  the  object  of  man's  highest 
admiration ;  for  then  it  is  a  mark  of  health  and  pleasure,  especially  when 
not  heightened  beyond  what  the  poet  calls  the  "  blocHn  of  young  desire, 
the  purple  light  of  love."  It  is,  therefore,  the  associations  that  attend  the 
appearance  of  this  color  in  flowers  to  which  their  beauty  is  to  be  attributed, 
as,  in  poetry,  that  language  is  the  most  admired  which  expresses  itself  with 
the  most  apt  allusions.    Many  varieties  of  pelargoniums  possess  various 
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shades  of  pink  knd  rose  color,  hence  their  preeminent  beauty ;  and  it  is 
amongf  these  beautiful  varieties  that  I  have  chiefly  observed  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance, which  I  thought  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  described  to  the 
members  of  this  society,  and  their  friends,  especially  as  it  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  some  amongst  you,  who  may  not  have  forgotten 
the  old  name  Geraniiun,  why  that  name  is  no  longer  used  for  florists'  floweis. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
geranium  and  pelargonium  to  render  the  value  of  my  observations  obvious. 
The  old  genus  Geranium  is  now  considered  a  natural  order,  and  the  pecu- 
liar  form  of  the  fruit  is  its  most  remarkable  character,  being  elongated  like' 
a  crane's  beak.  This  natural  order  is  divided  into  ^e  genera;  one  of 
these  genera,  called  Rhyncotheca,  has  no  petals,  and  is  therefore  easily 
known ;  it  contains  only  two  species.  Another  is  called  Monsonia ;  this  has 
fifteen  stamens,  mostly  divided  into  five  clusters,  and  petals  with  jagged 
edges;  otherwise  much  resembling  the  true  geranium.  The  other  three 
genera  are  dbtinguished  partly  by  their  mode  of  growth ;  two  of  them, 
Erodium  and  Geranium,  consisting  of  soft  herbaceous  plants,  examples  of 
them  are  found  chiefly  among  the  wild  European  and  English  weeds:  and 
the  third  is  a  group  of  stronger  shrubby  plants,  having  woody  perennial 
stems ;  these  are  natives  of  Africa  only,  and  mostly  of  the  southern  parts, 
near  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  now  called  Pelargoniums.  The 
great  resemblance  of  the  three  genera  to  each  other  is  pointed  out  by  their 
Latin  names,  thus : — Eronium,  from  tQoSiog,  a  heron ;  Geranium,  in  Greek 
jv^a^ior,  from  r *?<'*'(' ^»  A  crane;  and  Pelargonium,  fh>m  nsice^oc,  a  stork; 
because,  as  I  before  observed,  the  fruit  resembles  the  beaks  and  heads  of 
those  birds.  The  distinction  between  geranium  and  pelargonium  is  a  strictly 
natural  one,  and  what  every  gardener  will  admit  He  has  been,  therefore, 
ready  enough  to  adopt  a  new  name ;  and  without  burthening  his  memory  to 
distinguish  between  a  crane's  bill,  a  stork's  bill^  or  a  heron's  bill,  he  satisfies 
himself  with  the  Latin  name  pelargonium,  which  he  applies  at  once  to  his 
favorite  plants.  But  as  the  mode  of  growth  is  very  variable,  botans^  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  some  fixed  character  by  which  the  genus  may  be 
determined, — a  character  to  be  taken  from  the  flower  or  fruit  And  in  the 
case  of  pelargonium  they  seemed  to  be  eminently  successful,  for  in  pelar- 
gonium, with  its  shrubby  mode  of  growth  and  truss  of  flowers,  was  found  a 
peculiar  form  of  flower,  with  two  large  upper  petals  and  three  smaller 
petals  below,  the  stamens  all  turned  downwards,  and  only  seven  of  them^ 
perfect ;  and  besides  this,  a  tubular  nectary,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  stamens,  and  continued  down  and  attached  to  the  flower-stalk,  and 
ending  in  a  rounded  swelling,  which  is  easily  seen  in  the  flowers  before 
you.  I  should  observe  also  that  the  two  upper  petals  are  generally  marked 
with  a  deep-colored  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  erodium  and  geia- 
nium  have  equal  petals,  five  or  ten  perfect  stamens,  and  no  nectary  or 
honey-tube  penetrating  the  flower-stock.  Thus  pelargonium  appears  to  be 
a  good  or  well-defined  artificial,  as  well  as  natural,  gends  or  group.  Bnt 
the  gardener,  when  he  finds,  as  in  this  case,  nothing  but  external  beauty  to 
recommend  a  plant,  endeavors  by  selecting  what  he  considen  the 
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perfect,  and  then  cultivatiiig  it  highly,  to  increase  io  the  iocceedbg  pro- 
duce both  the  beauty  of  color  and  of  form ;  and  as  the  beauty  of  form 
depends  upon  the  same  elements  as  that  of  color, — that  is,  upon  the  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  end,  or  the  resemblance  to  that  adaptation, — so  die  full 
loond  form  is  especiaUy  auned  at  by  the  culthrator  of  flowers ;  and  the 
pelargonium  &ncier  endeayors  to  obtain  ^ve  broad  and  equal  petals  to  form 
a  round  flower,  and  the  upper  two,  deeply  and  brilliantly  colored  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  three  lower  and  light  colored  ones ;  but  with  all  his  care,  the 
flowers  are  not  constant,  and  now  and  then  one  will  play  the  truant,  or 
sport,  as  he  calls  it;  and  this  commonly  takes  place  amongst  the  most 
petted  or  highest  cultirated  yarieties,  where  the  color  seems  to  defy  control 
and  becomes  vagrant,  especially  in  the  upper  petals,  from  which  it  some- 
times absolutely  departs  altogether,  as  in  some  of  the  flowers  bef<»:e  you. — 
(Qard.  Jour.,  1850,  p.  467.) 

Roses  and  Psi^ARooifiuMs  which  obtained  the  prizes  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  July. — Roses  (cut)  were 
shown  in  abundance,  and  though  their  freshness  and  beauty  were  much 
impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  an  attractive  portion  of  the 
exhibition.  Priaes  were  awarded  for  50  varieties  to  Messrs.  Lane,  Paul» 
Francis,  Spriggins,  and  Foster ;  and  for  25  varieties  to  A.  Rowland,  Esq^ 
of  Lewisham :  Mr.  Slow©,  gr.  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Tijrey,  gr.  to  T. 
Wigelin,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Ayre,  gr.  to  A.  Currie,  Esq.  An  exhibition  fh>m 
Mr.  Terry,  gr.  to  Lady  Puller,  of  Youngsbury,  Herts,  was  disqualified,  on 
account  of  its  containii^  the  same  rose  under  two  diflerent  names.  Among 
Messrs.  Lane's  varieties  we  remarked  excellent  blooms  of  the  following — 
QaUica:  Ohl,  shaded  lake;  Pharericus,  large  crimson.  Alha:  Madame 
Audiot,  creamy  white,  blushy  centre.  Ihfirid  Prwins:  General  Jacque- 
minot, large  shaded  lake.  Hybrid  Btntrhon :  Ch^nedoll^,  brilliant  crimson  ; 
Comtesse  M0I6,  delicate  rosy  pink;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  and  Paul  Ricant. 
Daaauuk :  Madame  240utman,  creamy  white.  Hjfirid  Perpdwd :  Armandine » 
pink ;  Chateaubriand,  large  delicate  pink ;  Comte  de  Montalivet,  rosy  crim- 
son ;  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  shaded  pink ;  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  blush,  with 
pink  centre ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Madame  Trudeaux,  carmine ;  Sidonie» 
large  pink ;  and  the  brilliant  Standard  of  Marengo.  Am(Mi|^  Bourbons,  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the  well  known  rose,  Dupetit  Thouars.  The  same 
nurserymen  had  also  beautiful  exhibitions  of  G^ant  des  Batailles,  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  roses,  Queen  and  Baronne  Prevost;  and  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Co.,  of  Bristol,  sent  charming  boxes  of  Devonienais  and  G^ant  des  Batailles. 
The  best  12  roses  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  were — Damask:  Madame 
Hardy.  JMha :  Felicite  Parmentier.  ttfhrid  Perpetual :  Julie  de  Krudner^ 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine,  Sidonie,  Pius  IX.» 
Gen.  Negrier,  and  Duchesse  de  Montpensibr.  Ihfhrxd  China :  Gen.  Jac- 
queminot and  lAmoriciere. 

Pelargoniums  were  much  finer  than  they  are  usually  seen  in  July. 
Messrs.  Stains'  and  Parker's  plants  were  in  first-^rate  condition,  and  covered 
with  large  firesh  flowers.  The  fancies  were  not  so  gay  as  we  have  seen 
them  earlier  in  the  season.    Plants  in  ll-inch  pots.    Mr.  Parker  had  Ro- 
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setta,  Pearl,  ^knpenv,  Louisa,  Rosy  Circle  and  Amuula.  Mr.  SUidb, 
Armada,  CeDturion,  Lamartine,  Armada  superb,  Gulidma  and  Pearl.  Nia>- 
seiymen:  Mr.  Gaines  sent  Meleager,  Negress,  Chieftain,  Lord  Warden, 
Oriflame  and  Rosy  Circle.  Six  plants  in  8-inch  pots:  Mr.  Stains  prodoced 
Constance,  Brilliant  (Topping,)  Narcissus,  Ariel,  Conspicuum  and  PeaiL 
Mr.  Cock,  Centurion,  Sundown,  Star,  Meleager,  Ondine,  and  Sikh.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mars,  Cassandra,  Senata,  Paragon,  Ariel,  Rowena.  Nnneiy- 
men :  Mr.  Beck  had  Governor,  Painter,  Cuyp,  Vanguard,  Loveliness  and 
Star.  Mr.  Bragg,  Ondine,  Conspicuum,  Alderman,  Azure,  Voltigear  and 
Countess  of  Seflon.  Mr.  Gaines,  Aspasia,  Star,  Mars,  Flying  Dutchman, 
Excelsa  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Stains  sent  Hero  of  Surrey,  Reine  des  Fran- 
^ais,  Magnifica,  Queen  Superb,  Bouquet  tout  fait  and  Fairy  Qneen.  Mr. 
Gaines,  Wintonia,  Orestes,  Fairy  Queen,  Reine  des  Fran^ais,  Alboni  and 
Hero  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Ambrose,  Juno,  Pilot,  Enchantress,  Magnet,  Standard, 
and  Pride  of  Surrey.— ( Gorrf.  Chroru,  1850,  p.  455.) 

The  Round-lea vEn  Bell-flower  or  Hare-bell. — Can^Hmula  rs- 
iundyblitL — This  is  one  of  the  most  truly  elegant,  and  one  of  the  most  nni- 
veraally  admired  of  British  plants.  In  some  part  of  England  the  name 
harebell  is  appropriated  to  the  wild  hyacinth  or  blue-bell,  but  the  present 
plant  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  it  from  general  practice  and  poetical 

authority : — 

"  E'en  the  sliglit  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread/' 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  vernacular  names  to  have  any  pieciaioD  or 
certainty  of  application.  The  name  C4mipantda  signifies  a  little  bell,  and 
expresses  the  characteristic  form  of  the  flowers  of  this  genus.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  cdierence  of  the  five  petals,  of  which  the  corolla  really  cott- 
sists.  The  union  is  so  complete  that  the  flower  a^^ars  to  be  only  cut  or 
lobed  in  the  border,  more  or  less  deejay  in  different  species. — (GanL  Jomr^ 
1850,  p.  468.)  

Art.  IL    DomuUc^Mui. 

American  t^oMOLoeicAL  Cozcgress. — Meeting  pos^ned  to  ^^Sd 
and  Ath  days  of  October. — The  next  session  of  this  National  Institution, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  September,  is  hereby  postponed  to  the  2d, 
dd,  and  4th  days  of  October  next  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricuhnre 
have  also  postponed  the  State  fair  to  the  same  time.  In  conformity,  there- 
fore, with  the  resolutions  instructing  the  president  of  this  association  to  act 
in  concert  with  that  board,  this  notice  is  given  to  countermand  the  circular 
issued  for  the  meeting  in  September.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  change 
are,  that  the  apprehensions  in  relation  to  cholera  and  similar  diseases  may 
continue  to  exist  until  after  the  time  heretofore  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
these  institutions— M.  P.  Wilder,  PrendenL    Boiton,  Jkignat  99,  1850. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  df  this  postponement  for  two  reasons :  it  will  enable 
more  eastern  pomologists  to  visit  Cincmnati,  as  they  could  not  leave  in  Sep- 
tember, on  account  of  the  annoal  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
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tnral  Society,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th ;  and  it  will  also  enable  them  to 
tike  with  them,  if  they  go,  or,  if  not,  to  send,  specimens  of  the  same  fniiti 
which  were  gathered  for  exhibition  at  home,  and  which,  so  early  as  they 
would  have  had  to  have  been  forwarded  to  reach  Cincinnati  on  the  11th, 
the  time  first  set,  wocQd  not  have  been  half  grown.  We  strongly  urged  our 
western  friends,  last  antmnn,  to  put  off  the  exhibition  until  after  the  eastern 
riiowB  were  all  over. — Ed. 

Muskingum  Couwtt  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio. — Mr.  Cox,  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  has  sent  us  the  following  report  of  the  exhibition 
of  strawberries  and  odier  fruits,  held  June  12th,  at  Zanesville : — 

Rev.  C.  Springer,  of  Springfield,  presented  a  basket  of  apples,  called 
Springer's  Seedling,  preserved  in  barrels,  in  the  ordinary  mode.  They 
were  in  a  very  fine  state  of  preservation,  retaining  both  their  firmness  and 
flavor  in  an  unusual  degree.  It  would  be  proper  to  say  the  same  variety  of 
apices  were  exhibited  at  the  fall  show  of  1849,  of  the  previous  year's 
growth ;  theur  flavor  was  then  somewhat  injured,  but  their  firmness  well 
preserved. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  Falls,  presented  several  baskets  of  strawberries,  embrac- 
ing the  following  varieties: — Hovey's  Seedling,  Ohio  Mammoth,  Burr's 
New  Pine,  Burr's  Old  Seedling,  Hudson,  Duke  of  Kent,  Scarlet,  Iowa, 
Chilian  Scarlet,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  and  also  a  seedling  of  much  merit, 
which  was  rather  small  in  size,  but  the  **  tasting  committee"  pronounced 
the  flavor  superior  to  any  of  the  other  varieties  presented.  It  was  in  flavor 
much  like  Hovey's  Seedling,  but  rather  sweeter.  Hovey's  Seedling,  for 
■isee  and  flavor  combined,  was  considered  the  best  exhibited,  one  of  which 
measured  fbll  four  inches  in  circumference.  One  of  the  Ohio  Mammoth 
measured  three  and  three  fburdi  inches  in  circumference.  The  Hudson 
and  Eariy  Scarlet  were  undoubtedly  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  EL  T.  Cox,  of  Springfield,  also  presented  baskets  of  Burr's  New 
Pine,  and  Ohio  Mammoth,  of  very  fine  size  and  quality. — Jas.  L.  Cox, 
SMTdcary,  Jum  im,  1850. 

Buffalo  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  Report  of  the  July  Exhibi- 
tion has  reached  us,  but  as  it  would  occupy  several  pages  we  can  only  give 
a  brief  notice  of  it  The  exhS»ition  of  flowers  was  large,  bodi  of  pot 
plantB  and  cut  flowers,  and  the  premiums  were  as  fbUows : — 

Best  display  of  plants  in  pots,  J.  Westphal,  diploma. 

Finest  and  best  geraniums,  £.  Tyler. 

Best  and  finest  varieties  of  garden  roses,  B.  Hodge,  diploma. 

Second  best  variety  of  garden  roses,  Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  $1. 

Best  Fuchsia  Stanwelliana,  £.  Tyler,  $1. 

Best  calceolarias,  J.  Wes^hal,  $1. 

Dfscretionaiy  premiums  for  splendid  seedling  calceolarias,  J.  West- 
phal, »1. 

Best  pansies,  J.  We^phal,  #1. 

Best  and  finest  varieties  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Lewis  Eaton,  diploma. 

Best  bouquet.  Miss  Eliza  Cogswell,  f  1. 

Best  flond  design.  Miss  Lucy  Bryant,  diploma. 
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Bett  verbena,  £.  Tyler,  $h 

Best  cat  flowen  at  this  exhibitkn,  L.  F.  Allen. 

The  show  of  strawberries  must  have  been  exceUent,  as  there  were  more 
than  twenty  exhibitors,  and  at  least  twenty  varieties  riiown.  T^e  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Tamtor,  bat  the  report  does  not  state  ibr  yrh^X 
kind.  The  president,  Mr.  Eaton,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  the  Bigarrean 
de  Lyon  cherry,  which  the  committee  pronoonce  "  a  very  large,  fine,  beaa- 
tiiol  and  early  variety."— (U^wrt) 

Crops  ik  the  West, — ^brsECTs  and  BEifsriTS  of  Mulchin«. — ^In  a 
letter  to  the  Massachnsetti  Horticnltaral  Society,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Kinnicott,  of 
the  Grove,  Illinois : — 

Dr.  Wight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dear  Sir,— When  I  last  wrote,  we 
were,  I  think,  in  the  commencement  of  an  uDCoamKHi  drought,  for  this  re- 
gion, as  oar  s|Nrings  are  osaally  wet  We  have  snffered,  however,  nnich 
less  than  was  feared.  The  small  grains  have  come  on  finely  since  the  late 
and  abundant  rains.  Indeed,  I  saw  two  fields  of  qiring  wheat  last  evenings 
that  had  made  growth  enough  to  ^  lodge"  before  a  heavy  thunder's  gosL 
Wheat  and  oats  now  bid  fiur  for  a  good  crop.  Corn  came  op  very  uneven, 
or  not  all,  until  well  into  this  month.  Some  that  was  planted  very  early  in 
May  came  up  at  once,  bat  generally  there  was  not  moistare  enough  to  cause 
the  seed  to  germinate,  and  it  lay  in  the  soil,  dry  and  safis,  for  near  a  oMoth, 
and  then  came  up  with  tolerable  regularity.  This  crop  now  looks  decidedly 
well  about  here.  Potatoes  are  fine,  bat  garden  planta,  such  as  paianips, 
onions,  &c.,  fiiom  seed,  have  almost  entirely  failed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  annual  flower-seeds,  fow  or  none  came  up,  or  survived  the  frostB  and 
drought  oi  April  and  May,  when  they  came  early. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths  flowered  badfy,  eariy  peonies,  Slc^  as  pooriy. 
Peonies,  Humei,  albicans,  &c,  of  the  late  blooming  sorts,  were  loaded 
wkh  perfect  bat  rather  small  flowers.  The  whole  race  of  roses  are  bloom- 
ing deliciously.  We  have,  I  believe,  aboat  three  hundred  names  of  hardy 
roses,  (doubt  if  we  have  more  than  half  as  many  sorts,  esimiUdbf  difir- 
ing^)  and  these  are,  or  have  been,  literally  loaded  with  buds  and  flowers, 
Ihou^  I  think  that  many  more  than  the  nsoal  qoantity  or  pn^oitionB  of 
bods  have  proved  defective  or  abortive ;  and  the  insects  have  been  onoso- 
ally  destructive  this  season,  especially  tiie  worms  that  feed  on  the  bud  and 
onexpanded  leaf;  of  th^  there  are  three  or  foar  sorts  very  abundant  I 
know  not  their  names  though  I  do  their  habitB,— one  of  these,  usually  called 
the  <<  measuring  worm*  or  "  striding  cateipillar,"  has  also  played  the  mis- 
chief with  the  young  wood  of  firuit  trees.  I  have  shaken  over  a  dozen  fixnn 
a  nursery  tree ;  never  two  on  the  same  twig.  They  are  huge  foeders,  and 
not  at  all  tunid. 

Oar  show  <^  firuit  is  rather  fair  than  otherwise,  when  the  severity  of  our 
wmters  and  our  singular  spring,  are  considered.  I  believe  I  told  you  that 
the  mercury  fell  to  18^  or  90^  below  sero  in  December  and  January.  This, 
I  knew  then,  must  kill  all  the  peach  buds ;  but  I  thought  this  degree  of  cold 
could  not  afiect  other  fixtits,  after  so  diy  uid  late  an  airtomn,  which  ripened 
the  wood  most  perfectly*    In  this  I  was  mistaken.    As  soon  as  the  sap 
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started,  this  spring,  I  discovered  that  the  bkck  spot  was  m  the  heart  of  the 
cherry  and  the  fdmn,  the  same  as  the  peach,  thoa|^h  not  nnhrereal.  A  very 
few  buds  developed  flowers,  and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  cheny,  and 
on  some  seedlings  sorts  of  '^  Damsons,"  qnite  a  riiow  of  plmns, — all  mailed 
by  the  cnrcnlk)  thos^.  Did  not  know  there  were  any  plmns  ontil  too  late 
to  try  the  lime  remedy. 

On  perhaps  a  quarter  of  my  apfde  and  pear  trees  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  froit  On  a  few  trees  occasional  specimens,  bnt  on  most  trees  thete 
were  no  flowezs  and  coose^iently  no  fruit;  but  on  every  tree  where  I  saw 
flowers,  (except  nursery  trees,)  I  now  find  fhiit  Indeed  I  never  knew  apples 
and  pears  ^  set"  better.  But  I  cannot  account  for  the  irregularity  of  bear- 
ing,— as,  in  some  cases,  trees  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  variety,  stand-' 
ing  side  by  side,  the  one  will  be  loaded  and  the  other  barren,-*where 
both  either  bore  or  were  alike  unfruitful  last  year.  My  White  Doyenn6  (St 
Michael)  is  loaded  widi  fiuit  My  quinces  flowered  very  fVill,  but  the  endi 
of  the  shoots,  (generally  from  two  to  eight  inches)  are  dying  or  diod.  We 
cut  ofi*  the  blackened  ends  yesterday.  It  looks  like  the  work  of  an  insect 
My  German  gardener  says,  "too  much  manure."  New  wood  is  starting 
below  the  disease. 

Our  losses  in  the  nursery  have  been  great;  in  our  spring  planting,  espe- 
cially of  evergreens. 

We  have  this  seascui  proved  the  efficacy  and  even  necessity  of  mtddung 
trees  newly  planted.  One  lot  of  fine  yearling  pear  seedlings,  from  Genera, 
N.  Y.,  came  in  apparently  bad  order,  qnite  dry.  We  covered  them  lighdy 
(after  watering  tiiem)  in  mellow  earth,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  planted  and 
covered  the  whole  surface  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  hay,  that  had  been 
threshed  for  the  seed.  Of  these,  we  have  not  lost  .10  per  cent,  while  of 
some  not  mulched  we  have  lost  .75 ;  though  most  of  these  last  had  leaf 
blight  last  year,  and  yet  they  were  planted  much  eajiaer  and  with  greater 
care,  and  appoand  safer  toAen  planted  than  the  mulched  ones. 

In  a  few  days,  I  hope  to  start  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  a  portion 
of  our  country,  and  I  shall  doubtless  see  many  things  worth  communicating 
next  month. — UrdU  thef^famoeU.  Yovrfiiend,  John  A.  KmrncoTT,  of  tht 
Orwoe,  Elrnois.    To  Dr.  K  Wight,  Seeretmy  Mu$.  Hart.  Soc 

Boston  Pine  Stkjlwwemky. — ^The  Boston  Pine  has  firuited  with  me  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  and  thus  &r  it  luUy  sustains  the  high  character  it 
has  acquired  with  you. — EupedfuUVj  m.,  J.  Battbt,  KDCMvUlt,  .Y.  Y., 
>iii^,1850. 

New  PukNTS  from  California. — Our  old  correspondent,  W.  R.  Prince^ 
of  Flushing,  who  has  now  been  a  resident  of  California  more  than  a  year, 
has  sent  us  an  interesting  communication  on  the  {nospects  and  condition  of 
California,  which  having  more  reference  to  the  mining  operations  now  going 
on,  than  to  agricultural  or  horticultural  matters,  we  have  only  room  for  the 
concluding  pcxrtion,  in  which  he  gives  some  account  of  the  botanical  riches 
of  the  country,  and  the  acquisitions  he  has  made: — 

I  will  now  leave  this  branch  of  California  wonderments,  and  I  had  iiK 
tended  to  comprise  in  this  communication  some  account  of  the  agricultural 
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claims  which  this  country  presents  and  which  have  been  most  egregiously 
overrated ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  majestic  evergreen  and  decidnoos 
trees,  and  of  the  uniqae  and  beaatiful  shrubbery,  and  the  lovely  bnlbous 
and  other  flowers  with  which  the  moantains  and  valleys  are  carpeted,  but  I 
mnst  defer  them  for  an  after  occasion.  I  will  simply  remark,  that  I  have 
transmitted  to  the  norseries  at  Flashing,  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter, 
the  seeds  of  above  one  hundred  and  My  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
entirely  new  to  myself,  and  the  most  of  them  as  yet  unknown  to  the  botanic 
world.  Among  these  were  nearly  one  thousand  bulbous  roots,  of  numerous 
species,  collected  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Sierra.  I  am  taking  every 
means  of  obtaining  additional  species  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  autumn  I  shall  set  out  on  my  return  to  Long  Island  via  Mexico,  bring- 
ing these  collections  with  me,  and  I  also  shall  bring  with  me  what  will  not 
be  equally  gratifying  to  the  botanist,  but  may  be  measurably  so  to  other  scken- 
tific  men, — specimens  of  gold  from  all  the  various  mining  districts,  firom  the 
quartz  boulder  down  to  the  fragments,  the  coarse  grained,  the  scaly,  and 
to  the  almost  impalpable  dust  I  have  already  sent  home  some  beaatifiil 
specimens,  but  I  shall  take,  among  others,  one  wei^^iing  about  ten  pounds, 
which  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  largest  that  has  been  found  in  the  region 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  which  I  intend  as  a  present  for  a  much  esteemed 
friend.' yoiir#,  veryrupedfvOy,  Wbi.  R.  Prince,  Sacramento,  Maof  S8, 1850. 

Thk  Chxrrt  Tree  Borer. — Dear  Sir :  I  wish  to  inquire  of  yoa  res- 
pecting the  borer  which  works  in  the  cherry.  He  is  evidently  a  small  chap, 
for  only  a  small  wire  can  be  fenced  into  his  hole.  He  works  in  trees  fnun 
an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  a  foot  to  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  him;  for  he  is  much  like  the  good 
man  in  Scr^iture,  **  known  by  his  fiuits,"  (or  rather  his  hanngtt) — Fotfrt, 
tndy,  J.,  Worcester^  Jxdy  11, 1850. 

Graftino  Fir-trees,  the  Shellbark,  &.c. — I  wish  to  inquire  about 
grafting  fir-trees  upon  spruce  or  hemlock ;  also  about  grafting  the  common 
hickory  with  shell-bark ;  also,  whether  the  Madeira  nut-tree^can  be  had  at 
the  nurseries  of  Hovey  &,  Ck).  or  where  it  may  be  obtained  ? — TVti^,  your$y 
George  Ja^uxs,  Jufy,  1850. 

[We  presume  the  fir  may  be  grafted  on  the  spruce  or  hemlock  widiout 
much  trouble,  although  we  have  not  tried  the  experiment  Loudon,  in  his 
Mnnttum,  describes  a  mode  of  herbaceous  grafting  which  ii  practised  suc- 
cessfully on  all  the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  The  shell-bark  may  be  grafted  <m 
the  hickory.  The  Madeira  or  Spanish  nut  may  be  obtained  of  Hovey  Co., 
and,  we  presume,  of  any  respectable  nuraeryman. — EdJ] 

Stripping  the  Bark  from  Chbrrt  Trees  to  prevent  their 
bring  Bark  Bound. — ^From  several  experiments  of  my  own  and  others,  I 
find  that  the  cherry  may  be  stripped  of  its  outer  bark  withpafed  safety, 
and  that  the  operation  is  of  great  service  in  enabling  the  tree  to  pass 
through  the  crisis  fnm  smooth  bark  to  rough  ba^  When  once  this  crisis 
ia  passed,  the  tree  appears  less  liable  to  injury  from  fVost  or  heat  than  be- 
fore.—Fourj,  J.,  Worceglery  July,  1850. 
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Awt,  IIL    Mfany  and  RemseUwr  Horlieuiiwral  Soekfy, 

In  accordance  with  the  established  programme  of  meetings  for  1850,  the 
Society  met  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  July,  Dr. 
Herman  Wendell,  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  chair.  The  hall  was 
thronged  during  the  day  and  evening  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  city 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  delegates  to  represent  the  Society 
in  the  American  Pomological  Congress,  the  next  session  of  which  is  to 
convene  in  Cincinnati  in  September  next,  viz : — 

From  the  county  of  Albany,  Joel  Rathbone,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  James  Wilson,  Sanford  Howard  and  K  H.  St. 
John.  Prom  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  V.  P.  Douw,  D.  Thomas  Vail,  B. 
B.  Kirtlandt,  S.  E.  Warren,  Amos  Briggs,  William  Newcomb  and  William 
Buswell. 

Fruits. — ^The  display  was  quite  extensive  and  interesting,  though  the 
number  of  varieties  of  cherries  exhibited  was  much  less  than  in  former 
years,  owing  to  the  unpropitious  season  for  that  delicate  fruit 
The  award  of  premiums  was  as  follows : 

Cherries. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Henry  Vail,  $3. 
For  the  second  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  $2. 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  Alden  March,  for  Tradescants  Blackheart 

and  Black  Tartarian,  $3. 
For  the  best  one  variety,  to  E.  C.  Aikin,  for  Black  Tartarians,  gl. 
Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  James 
Wilson,  $3. 
For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  Henry  Vail,  for  Compton's 

Sheba  Queen,  gS. 
For  the  second  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  Henry  Vail,  for  Lady 
of  the  Manor. 
Raspberries. — ^For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  H.  Vail,  $3. 
For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  Henry  Vail,  for  Fastolfib,  $2. 
For  the  second  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  John  S.  Gould,  for 
New  Red  Antwerpe,  $1. 
Currants. — For  the  bek  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  H.  Vail,  $3. 
For  the  best  and  finest  flavored  variety,  to  James  Wilson,  for  Knight's 

Sweet  Red,  $2. 
For  the  second  best  and  finest  variety,  to  H.  Vail,  for  White  Dutch,  $1. 
A  special  premium  of  $1  to  John  S.  Walsh,  for  a  beautiful  display  of  five 
varieties  of  mulberries. 

Floral  Designs,  Bouquets,  &c. — ^The  committee  reported  that  there 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J  ames  Wilson,  one  large  round  bouquet,  for  centre 
table  vase,  beautifully  arranged  with  choice  roses,  fhchsias,  spireas,  &c„ 
&.C.,  for  which  they  have  awarded  the  premium  of  $3 ;  one  flat  hand  bou- 
quet, and  one  round  hand  bouquet,  both  exquisitely  arranged,  composed  of 
choice  and  delicate  flowers,  as  euphorbias,  hoyas,  stephanotus,  rose  buds, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  each  of  which  they  have  awarded  a  premiiun  of  $1. 
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By  Wm.  Newcomb,  a  large  flat  bouquet  far  mantle  vase,  f<Nr  whidi  they 
have  awarded  the  praauam  of  12;  ako^  a  beaotifiilly  anaaged  roond 
bouquet 

By  N.  Tillmaxi,  from  Dr.  Wendell's  garden,  a  beantiflilly  arranged  basket 
bouquet  with  handle,  d&c,  premium  of  $h 

By  £.  Coming,  Jr^  a  pjrramidal  floral  design,  ananged  with  skill  and 
taste,  for  which  they  have  awarded  a  discretionary  premium  of  $L 

Greenhouse  PukrcTs. — The  exhibitcHs  were  D.  T.  Vail,  J.  Wilson,  Min 
Wagner,  Miss  Eights  and  Mrs.  J.  Gould. 

The  premium  of  $2  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  fuchsias  they  have 
awarded  to  D.  Thomas  Vail,  for  the  varices  indicated  in  his  list  above. 

That  of  $1,  for  the  best  three  varieties,  they  have  awarded  to  James 
Wilson,  for  Beauty  Supreme,  Carolina  and  Delicata. 

Flowers. — ^The  principal  exhibitors  were  D.  T.  Vail,  V.  P.  Doaw,  J. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Wendell,  £.  C.  Macintosh,  W.  Newcomb,  and  J.  Dugoile. 

PREMIUMS. 

Dahlias.— For  the  best  exhibition,  to  D.  Thomas  Vail,  of  Tioy,  $3. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  D.  Thomas  Vail,  for  Star,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Felix,  Rainbow,  Sunbeam,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Queen  of  the 
French,  Rosetta,  Cleopatra,  Q^ieen  of  England,  Caractacus,  and 
Master  George  Clayton,  $2. 
On  carnations  there  was  no  competition.     For  picotees,  the  premram  of 
$1  is  awarded  to  James  Wilson  for  the  best  three  varieties  exhibited. 

For  the  best  display  of  annual  and  perennial  floweis,  the  premium  of  |9 
is  awarded  to  William  Newcomb,  of  Pittstown. 

Vegetables. — ^The  committee  on  vegetables  report  the  following  pre- 
miums:— 

K  C.  Mcintosh,  for  tomatoes,  $1. 

£.  Coming,  Jr.,  for  best  exhibition,  $1. 


Art.  IV.    MassachusdU  HoHicultural  Sociehf. 

Saturday^  August  3, 1850.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

VoUdj  That  the  Society  meet  in  future  at  13  inrtead  of  11  o'clock. 

FaUdy  That  the  gentlemen  nominated  as  delegates  to  the  Pomological 
Convention  in  Cincinnati  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  and  that  they  ht?e 
power  to  add  to  their  number  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  delegates  :—S.  Walker,  M.  P.  Wilder,  B.  V.  French,  A  D. 
Weld,  J.  H.  Billings,  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  Joseph  Breck,  J.  &  Sleeper,  Eben 
Wight,  D.  Leach,  W.  R.  Austin,  C.  M.  Hovey. 

A  communication  was  received  from  F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  with  a  dona- 
tion of  seedling  oheny  buds,  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Elliot,  and  the  Cocreqwod- 
ing  Secretary  directed  to  communicate  the  same. 
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A  comanimcation  was  also  received  from  W.  P.  Alien,  Oswego,  asldiig 
for  the  TrmuaeHom  of  the  Society,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretaiy  was 
directed  to  award  it 

Dr.  Wendell  presented  the  Jonmal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricoltnral 
Society. 

Adjoomed  two  weeks,  to  August  17,  at  12  oVlock. 

EMbiieiL—FhOwnn:  From  Bkeck  &  Co^  Hovey  &  Co.,  Winship  & 
Co.,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Nugent,  L.  Davenport,  J.  Hovey,  Miss  Russell,  H.  Grun- 
dell,  W.  Kenrick,  W.  £.  Carter  and  others,  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  bou- 
quets, &^. 

GRATUITIES  AWAKDUD, 

To  p.  Barnes,  for  cut  flowers,  02. 
To  Breck  &  Co.,  for  the  same,  02. 

To  Winship  &,  Co.,  Hovey  &,  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  L.  Davenport,  Miss 
Ruaseil,  J.  Hovey  and  W.  £.  Carter,  for  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 

Fruits.— From  J.  F.  Allen,  very  fine  Belle-garde  (alias  Violet  Hative) 
peaches ;  Late  Newington  nectarines,  fine ;  Bishop,  Portion  Noir,  Whort- 
ley  Hall  Seedling,  and  White  Hamburgh  grapes,  all  late  and  desirable  fot 
their  keeping  qualities ;  also  Franconia  raspberries  and  blackberries.  From 
O.  Johnson,  very  fine  Red  and  White  Dutch  currants,  and  Black  St 
Michael's  figs.  From  Gea  Darracott,  ^e  varieties  of  grapes.  From  Jos. 
Stickney,  fine  Madeleine  pears.    From  L  Fay,  Maddeino  pears. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Doyenni  d'Et^  and  Madeleine  pears ;  Murray  nec- 
tarines ;  Early  Crawford  peaches ;  and  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh  Na  16, 
and  other  grapes.  From  C.  Steams,  Jr.,  Red  Dutch  currants.  From  J. 
H.  Blake,  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Harvest  and  WiUiams  apples.  From  F.  Dana,  Garretson's  Early  and 
Sopsavine  apples,  and  Madeleine  pears.  From  A.  D.  Weld,  Red  and 
White  Dutch  currants,  and  Franconia  raspberries.  From  J.  Nugent, 
grapes.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  blackberries.  From  Geo.  Wilson,  very  fine 
Red  and  White  Dutch  currants.  From  B.  V.  French,  Heath's  Early  Non- 
such apples.  From  J.  Hovey,  fine  Whitesmith  gooseberries.  From  C. 
Barnes,  three  sorts  of  gooseberries.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Belle  Magnifique 
cherries  and  Black  Mulberries.    From  F.  King,  superior  blackberries. 

[Yeoetables.  July  13. — ^From  J.  Nugent,  String  beans.  From  E. 
Boms,  String  beans  and  cucumbers,  open  culture.  From  Hovey  ii  Ca,  a 
brace  of  Walker's  Prize  cucumbers. 

July  20.  From  E.  Bums,  potatoes  and  cucumbers.  Mr.  Josiah  Crosby, 
encumbers,  beets  and  carrots. 

My  S7^— From  A.  D.  Williams,  eariy  potatoes.  From  E.  Bums,  pota- 
toes. From  A.  Carter,  potatoes.  These  were  omitted  in  the  regular  order 
of  our  report] 

Jhigud  10.  EaMnUd^-ThOWEMi  From  H.  Grundel,  fine  cut  flowere 
of  £Uoa  niainin6ea  riibra,  vestita,  reg^rminans  and  seedling  Japan  lilies. 
From  Hovey  and  Co.,  fine  balsams  and  phloxes.  From  T.  Needham,  fine 
balsams  and  other  flowers.  From  J.  Nugent,  fine  babams  and  other  flow- 
ers.   Cut  flowers  were  also  sent  sent  by  the  President,  Breck  d&  Co.,  L. 
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Davenport,  WioBhip  &  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  W.  E.  Carter,  W.  Kemkk,  A. 
Bowditch,  J.  Hovey  and  otfaen. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIK8   AWAKDCD. 

Balsuib. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  T.  Needham,  $3. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  f3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Co^  $1. 

To  J.  Nugent,  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  L.  Davenport,  Winship  &  Ca,  Breck  & 
Co.,  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes  and  J.  Hovey,  for  cut  flowers,  $1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  Hovey  A.  Co.,  Doyenn^  d'Et^  peaiv.  From  O.  Johnsoo, 
Black  St  Michael  figs ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  and  Red  and  White 
Dutch  currants.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Cluster  pears,  one  of  Gov.  Edwards^ 
seedlings.  From  O.  N.  Towne,  grapes.  From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Sod, 
Williams's,  Red  Astrachan,  Bough  and  Spice  apples.  From  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, Early  Harvest,  Williams,  Bough,  Summef  Rose,  Red  JuneatiDg  aad 
Sugar-loaf  Pippin.  From  Joseph  Lovett,  iSoe  Roaring  Lion,  and  Hough- 
ton's Seedling  gooseberries,  and  fine  Victoria  currants.  From  F.  W. 
Dana,  Garretson's  Early  and  Sops  of  Wine  apples.  Very  Gne  blackbeiriei 
from  G.  Merriam  and  C.  E.  Grant  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Peach  plomB, 
fine.  From  B.  V.  French,  fine  Early  Harvest  and  Irish  Peach  apfdes,  and 
blackberries.  From  J.  Washburn,  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  F.  Tador, 
Easter  Beurr^  pears,  preserved  by  D.  T.  Cuitis,  and  in  good  conditiaD. 
From  E.  Brown,  Lynn,  Red  Astrachan  and  £2arly  Harvest  apples.  From  J. 
Eustis,  fine  Early  Harvest  apples.  From  J.  Hovey,  very  fine  Early  Har- 
vest apples.  From  H.  Vandine,  Jaune  Hative  plums.  Sops  of  Wine  applet, 
and  Breda  apricot 

DruiU  Uiked  by  the  committee :  Early  Harvest  apple,  fine ;  GairetBOO^ 
Early,  fine  flavor  and  a  fiur  firuit  Cluster  pear,  ft|/erior.  Doyenne  d'El^ 
pear,  first  quality. 

August  17.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to^ayr* 
Vice  President,  E.  M.  Richards,  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  the  following  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  and  American  Institute}— 

S.  Walker,  B.  V.  French,  J.  S.  Cabot,  C.  M.  Hovey,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Ebcn 
Wright,  Jos.  Breck,  Otis  Johnson,  J.  S.  Sleeper,  delegates  to  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

S.  Walker,  M.  P.  Wilder,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  R.  Austin,  E.  A  Stay, 
delegates  to  attend  American  Institute.  • 

Acyoumed  two  weeks  to  August  31st 

ExfdbiUd, — Flowkrs  :  The  premiums  for  phloxes  were  awarded  to-day, 
«Bd  there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  inchidiiig 
a  few  beautiful  seedlings.  Messrs.  Breck  ^  Co.  had  a  very  fine  striped 
one,  something  in  the  way  of  Princess  Marianne,  but  the  flowos  wen 
larger,  and  the  petals  better ;  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  tall  growing  kinds, 
And  produces  its  flowers  in  a  dense  panicle.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Barnes 
imd  some  good  seedlings,  but  nothing  decidedly  new.  Breck  &  Ca^ 
Mand  contained  Njrmphea  alba,  Blanc  de  Nenilly,  speciosa,  rosea  superta, 
>and  seven  seedlings.    That  of  Hovey  &  Co.  contained  ^anc  de  NeuiBy, 
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Nymphea  alba,  PrincesB  Marianne,  rosea  sapeiba,  Apollo,  and  five  seed- 
lings. Some  fine  phloxes,  part  of  them  seedlings,  were  also  contributed 
by  the  President  Flowers  and  booqaets,  from  J.  Nagent,  L.  Davenport, 
W.  P.  Callender,  R.  M.  Copeland,  Messrs.  Wirohip,  Geo.  Walsh,  W. 
Kenrick,  J.  Hovey,  Miss  Rossell  and  others. 

PREMIUBfS  AMD   GRATUITIKS  AWARDED. 

Phloxes. — ^Por  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Breck  &.  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $3. 

Gratuities. — ^To  L.  Davenport,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent, 
Winship  &.  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  and  Miss  Russell,  each  $1  for  cut  flow- 
^ers,  &-C. 

Fruit:  From  A.  D.  Williams,  Red  Astrachan,  Williams's,  fine.  Bough 
and  Orange  Sweet  apples ;  Jargonelle  pears.  From  J.  Gordon,  Williams's 
and  Bough,  fine,  apples.  From  J.  Mann,  House  of  Industry,  Louis  Philippe 
plums,  very  fine ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Wheeler  or  Peach  plum.  From 
Mr.  Clapp,  presented  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Clapp  pear.  From 
S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Red  Astrachan  apples,  very  fine.  From  Messrs.  Winship, 
Fondante  d'Et^  pears.  From  E.  Brown,  Red  Astrachan  apples.  From  B. 
V.  French,  blackberries ;  River  apples.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  blackberries, 
very  fine ;  Mousieur  Hatif  or  Orleans  plums.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  by  D. 
H.  Bums,  peaches,  very  large  and  fine.  From  G.  Merriam,  blackberries, 
fine.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Victoria,  Macready  s  Early  White,  White  Nice, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes.  From  Otis  Johnson,  Houghton's  Seedling 
gooseberries ;  blackberries,  fine ;  Red  Astrachan  apples,  very  fine.  From 
Messrs.  Breck,  Jargonelle  pears.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  White  Hamburgh, 
Bishop's  grapes,  very  fine;  blackberries.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Rivers's 
Favorite  and  Morocco  plums.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  Williams's  Favorite 
apples,  fine ;  Christiana  melon.  From  J.  Lovett,  2d,  superior  blackberries ; 
Red  Astrachan  apples,  fine.  From  H.  Vandine,  Yellow  Gage,  Yellow  Honey 
and  Peach  plums ;  Early  Harvest  and  Sopsavine  apples. 

IhdU  tested, — From  Mr.  Richards,  Christiana  melon,  very  fine,  sustain- 
ing the  character  of  this  variety  as  being  the  earliest  and  best  hardy  melon. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR   SEPTEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTlfENT. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  have  fully  matured  theur  crop, 
which  may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  house  may  be 
cleansed  and  prepared  for  the  plants  next  month.  All  the  vines  will  re- 
quire, will  be  to  keep  the  laterals  cut  in,  and  to  give  an  abundance  of  air  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  now  be  ripening  their  crop,  and 
in  cool  weather  should  be  kept  rather  close  so  as  to  ripen  them  as  early  ns 
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possible ;  discontiime  wateriD^r  the  floors  and  walks  after  the  berries  are 
well  colored.  Vines  in  pots  should  be  sparingly  watered  now  in  order  that 
the  growth  may  be  somewhat  checked  and  the  wood  allowed  to  ripen  welL 

Strawberry  Beds  may  be  saccessfuUy  made  this  month. 

Fruit  Trees  may  now  be  transplanted  by  caiefhlly  cutting  off  all  the 
leaves  with  the  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors. 

SuBfMER  Pruniito  should  yet  be  kept  up  on  vigorous  growing  trees,  in 
order  that  the  flow  of  sap  may  be  kept  m  check  just  at  this  season  when 
the  flower  buds  axe  forming. 

Peaches  and  Cherries  should  be  budded  this  month. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias,  in  consequence  of  the  late  abundant  rains,  have  grown  rapidly 
and  promise  a  great  bloom.  See  that  they  are  prbperly  and  judiciously 
pruned  and  carefully  tied  up  to  the  stakes.  Water  liberally  if  the  weather 
should  prove  dry. 

Camellias  should  be  top-dressed,  washed,  and  got  in  readiness  to  remove 
to  their  winter  quarters  next  month,  or  a^  soon  as  the  nights  become  frosty. 

Pansies  should  be  propagated  this  month. 

White  Lilies  may  be  leset  this  month. 

Pelargonium  cuttings  put  in  in  July  should  now  be  sufficiently  rooted  to 
pot  off. 

Cinerarias  should  have  a  shift  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

Verbenas  should  be  still  propagated  by  layers  for  a  winter  stock. 

Roses,  for  early  forcing,  should  now  be  repotted  and  inruned. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  layered,  if  not  already  done. 

Chinese  Primroses  raised  from  seeds  may  now  be  potted  off;  old  plants 
may  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Hollyhocks  should  now  be  removed  to  the  borders  where  they  are  to 
bloom. 

Sweet  Willla^ms  should  now  be  planted  out  of  the  seed  beds  into  the 
border. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  rather  sparingly  watered  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  set  their  flower  buds. 

Heaths  may  have  a  shift  now  if  they  require  it. 

Achimenes  may  be  brought  on  for  a  succession,  and  those  done  bloom- 
ing may  be  placed  away  on  a  diy  shelf. 

Japan  Lilies  done  flowering  should  not  be  watered. 

Orange  and  Li^mon  Trees  may  yet  be  bedded. 

Schizanthuses  should  now  be  potted  ryff  into  thumb  pots. 

Cyclamens  should  now  be  repotted  and  more  liberally  watered. 

Salvias  should  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stock. 

Tulip  Beds  should  now  be  prepared  for  planting  in  October. 

Victoria  and  Text-week  stocks  should  now  be  sown. 

N.&POLITAN  Violets  should  be  planted  out  in  finmes  this  moDth. 

IxiAs,  Sparaxis  and  Oxalises  may  be  planted  this  mondi. 

Greenhouse  Plants  of  all  sorts  should  now  be  got  ready  for  reoKyfBl 
to  the  house. 
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FRUIT  TREES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN  I860. 
iio\T!:y  &  Co. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L  The  Fruit  Crop  in  Illinois;  Beautiful  Prairie 
Flowers  ;  Fine  Forest  Trees ;  Insects ;  Pear  and  Apple 
Blight.  In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Cor.  Sec.  Mass. 
Hort.  Soc.     By  Dr.  J.  A.  Einnicott,  Northfield,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir, — As  in  duty  bound,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  a  month's  tour  through  Central  Suokerdonii 
and  into  the  Southern  "Hawk-Eye"  border.  But  I  hare 
too  many  calls  upon  my  time,  as  well  as  "  draughts  at  sight" 
upon  my  slender  powers  of  composition. 

I  wiU  now  attempt  nothing,  but  merdy  state  that  the 
fruit  crop  throughout  "the  northwest"  will  be,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  large  one.  There  are  no  peaches  seen,  until 
you  get  about  one  degree  south  of  Chicago,  and  not  many^ 
until  you  approach  the  latitude  of  Peoria ;  there  they  become 
very  abundant. 

The  apple  crop  is  a  fair  one,  everywhere,  and  the  Pear,. 
in  proportion  to  age  of  trees,  is  the  greatest,  because  the 
rarest,  show  we  have. 

Grapes  are  abundant  where  the  Rose  Bug  has  not  destroyed 
them,  and  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  there 
w^e  oceans  of  the  sour  worthless  Morello  Cherry.  There 
were  few  of  any  other  sorts.  Even  the  Dukes  are  not 
hardy  with  us. 

I  saw  many  beautiful,  and  some  to  me,  new  jdants.  An 
herbaceous  Spirjea,  with  purplish  pink  flower  stem,  white 
petals  and  dark  anthers;  tall,  graceful  and  very  showy f 
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possibly  the  lohata.  A  very  showy  tnalva  ?  on  dry,  sandy 
inrairies,  may  be  M.  triangulata.  Of  plants  known  to  me, 
the  tall  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  with  its  conspicuous  drooping 
purple  ray,  was  going  out  of  flower ;  but  the  yellow  species, 
especially  the  fulgida^  were  found  in  dense  "beds"  on  dry 
prairies,  as  gay  as  sunshine  in  spring. 

Our  native  black  or  red  mulberry,  with  its  rich,  broad 
leaves,  entire  or  lobed,  and  its  very  early,  slightly  tartish 
fruit,  I  deem  a  very  desirable  tree  for  introduction.  When 
introduced,  it  improves  in  appearance  and  fruitfulness.  The 
woods  border  is  full  of  beautiful  trees,  of  second  and  third 
magnitude,  besides  maples,  oaks,  elms,  butternut,  black 
walnut,  and  bass .  wood,  all  fine  shade  trees.  Of  smaller 
ones,  you  have  Cerds  canadensisy  (Red  bud,)  and  Gymno- 
dadus  cancuUnsiSf  (Coffee  tree.)  What  can  be  more  graceful 
than  this  hardy  little  tree,  with  its  rich  bipinnate  leaves. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  Ross  Bug,  in.  my -enthusiasm  for 
trees.  This  pest  has,  this  year,  in  many  places,  eaten  every 
thiQg  he  could  "  lay  his  teeth  to," — flower,  fruity  and  foliage. 
I  was  told  that  they  had  been  gathered  by  the  bushelj  by 
shaking  vines  and  fruit  trees  over  sheets,  6cc. 

What  are  we  to  do  for  or  with  these  vermin  ?  The  curculio 
seems  to  have  some  limit  to  his  or  her  fecundity,  but  this 
disgusting  and  omnivorous  Rose  Bug,  is  as  prolific  as  an 
aphis. 

And  here  is  our  native  caterpillar,  a  little  fellow,  only 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  when  grown ;  with  a 
double  row  of  dark  beads  on  his  back,  and  plenty  of  feet, 
which  he  does  not  use  to  crawl  beyond  the  limits  of  his  nest. 
This  nest  is  often  a  large  one ;  sometimes  only  made  over  the 
leaves  of  a  single  branch ;  sometimes  including  two  or  more 
branches  that  naturally  meet.  Within  this  silky  nest,  which 
entirely  envelops  the  devoted  limb,  or  portion  of  foliage, 
these  rascals  lie  at  their  ease,  '^  suck  the  blood"  of  the  tree, 
and  remove  the  entve  corticle  firom  both  sides  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  it  a  perfect  skeleton,  which,  with  its  gauzy  shroud, 
has  a  most  ghost-like  look.  And  when  the  whole  tree  (as  is 
often  the  case,)  has  been  colonized,  and  every  leaf  decorti- 
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cated,  you  can  tell  as  well  as  I,  what  the  ghost  of  a  tree  is 
worth. 

I  wish  somebody  would  sisnd  me  Harris's  work  on  Insects ; 
though  rather  old  for  a  new  science,  I  believe  I. would  study 
Entomology.  I  inquired  for  this  book,  but  could  not  find  it 
in  the  Chicago  bookstores. 

I  wander  if  insects  are  really  more  abundant  of  late  years, 
or  are  we  noticing  thdm  more?  I  think  the  latter  most 
likely.  As  our  taste  for  good  fruits  improves,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  excellence  as  food  and  medicine  induces  us  to 
plant  largely,  our  interisiM  and  inclinations  make  us  watch 
carefully  what  we  value  highly,  and  we  see  mote  insects 
because  we  look  for  them ;  and  yet  the  mischief  they  do  is 
incalculable. 

But  I  must  stop.  How.  many  of  you  may  I  hope  to  meet 
in  "The  Queen  CSty  of  the  We?t?"  Next  month  is  the 
time,  11th,  lath  and  13tb.  Rather  early,  perhaps.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  "  the  cholera,"  (which  I  must  think  is  full 
cousin  to  the  "pear  tree  blight,")  may  have  left  ej^  that  time. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  said  never  a  word  about 
the  Quince  and  Apple  blight,  except  what  I  tdld  you  in  my 
last  But  in  many  places,  especially  east  of  the  Ulinois 
river,  I  saw  orchards  where  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
the  fastest  grmdingtree^  were  blighted  in  the  top ;  all  the 
new,  and  often  some  inches  of  the  last  year's  wood,  black 
and  deady  giving  the  tree  and  orchard  a  more  deadly  look, 
than  even  the  caterpillar.  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  "  pear 
blight,"  an  atmospheric  disease.  I  have  here  one  apple,  one 
pear,  and  several  quinces — the  latter  badly  affected. — In 
ftMich  haste,  John  A.  Kinnicott,  Northfield,  {late  the  Orove,) 
Cook  Co.  IlL,  August  8,  1850. 

To  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Hort  Soc. 

[We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Doctor's  letters  to  ^ur  pages, 
and  trust  he  will  continue  them,  as  they  are  reful  with  much 
interest  by  many  of  the  members  of  our  society.  No  one  in 
the  West  is  better  able  to  impart  infcNrmation  which  will 
inte^st  Eastern  Pomologist&l 
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Art.  IL  PolmaUe  Method  of  Heating  Chreenhouses  and 
Hothou$e$j  compared  with  Hotwater^  edenUfieaUy  and 
praeUoaUy  eonoidered.    Br  R.  B.  Leuchabs. 

{Continued^  from  p.  389.) 

Wb  win  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  inflaence  of 
the  atmoepheies  wanned  by  the  two  methods  of  heating 
already  mentioned. 

It  has  been  shown  that  animals  cannot  subsist  in  an  a^ 
mosphere  which  has  been  wanned  in  its  passage  throng 
metallic  tubes,  and  it  has  also  been  satis&ctorily  ascertained 
that  plants  will  not  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  which  has  been 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  even  though  its  due  equiva- 
lents of  aqueous  vapor  be  restored  to  it 

It  IB  scarcely  necessary  to  piove  facts  with  which  every 
gardener  is  acquainted,  regarding  the  extreme  susceptibility 
of  many  plants  to  the  presence  of  deleterious  gases  in  the 
air  which  they  respire.  Indeed  they  are,  in  many  instances, 
more  susceptible  dian  animals ;  we  have  often  seen  plants 
injured  by  tobacco  smoke,  when  myriads  of  aphides  and 
coccus  remained  alive.  The  facts  are  even  more  strikingly 
sensible  under  the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  well 
as  chlorine,  muriatic,  hydrogen,  and  v^ther  gases ;  by  these, 
many  plants  will  be  destroyed  when  insects  remain  uniE\jia>- 
ed ;  and  we  have  proved  that  to  apply  these  gases  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  exterminate  insects,  vegetation,  if  present, 
must  also  suffer.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  hsui  been  found  to  de- 
stroy leaves  in  forty-eight  hours,  even  when  present  only  to  the 
amount  of  y^iW  of  its  volume,  and  the  vapor  arising  from  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  proved  destructive  to 
vegetable  life,  even  when  its  presence  was  inappreciable  to 
the  senses. 

Now,  I  am  not  aware  that  these  gases  are  neutralised  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  house.  We  know  that 
when  perfectly  free  from  vapor,  they  expand  ji^  or  .002083 
for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  but  then  air  is  SO  times 
heavier  at  100^  than  at  20<^,  f.  e.  it  contains  90  times  more 
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vapor  at  the  temperature  of  10(P  than  at  20^,  and  therefore 
the  expansive  power  of  these  gases  must  be  decreased  by 
saturation,  and  consequently  their  escape  from  the  house  pre- 
vented. The  following  Table,  showing  the  quantity  of 
vapor  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  at  different  temperatures, 
computed  from  Dalton's  experiments  on  the  elastic  force  of 
vapor,  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant subject : — 


Titnipera- 
tonofatr. 

QnuUltjofvmpor 

Tempn*- 
tONOfalr. 

per  enbio  Ibot, 

of  air. 

aautifejrof;r»por 
per  cubic  ft>ol, 

9ff> 

1JS3 

48* 

a98 

76* 

9.53 

93 

L64 

50 

4.34 

78 

10.16 

M 

1.76 

53 

4.53 

80 

10.78 

d6 

1.90 

54 

4.83 

83 

11.49 

38 

3.03 

56 

5.13 

84 

]3.30 

90 

3.35 

58 

5.51 

86 

13.91 

83 

3.33 

60 

5.83 

88 

13.61 

34 

8.48 

63 

6J21 

90 

14.43 

36 

3.64 

64 

6.60 

93 

15.33 

38 

3.83 

66 

7.00 

94 

16.11 

40 

ao3 

68 

7.43 

96 

17.11 

43 

3.34 

70 

7.90 

98 

18J20 

44 

a48 

73 

8.40 

100 

19.39 

46 

a73 

74 

8.95 

By  the  foregoing  Table  we  find  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
the  temperature  of  2CP,  contains  only  1.52  grains  of  moist- 
ure, while  the  cubic  foot  of  air  at  KKP  contains  19.39  grains, 
or  nearly  twenty  times  the  amount. 

Now,  if  the  amount  of  moisture  abstracted  by  the  rarefied 
air,  the  absorbing  sur&ces  of  flues  or  other  bodies,  must  be 
restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  of  water  into  the 
house,  then  it  appears  evident  that  the  internal  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  continually  at  the  point  of  saturation,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  this  is  precisely 
how  it  is  with  many,  the  effects  of  which  are  no  less  injuria 
ous  than  excessive  aridity ;  for  we  all  know  very  well,  diat 
when  not  in  a  state  of  active  growth,  an  excess  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  either  with  a  high  or  low  temperature,  is  prejudi* 
cial  to  plants ;  and  in  winter,  plants  are  rarely  in  a  condition 
to  bear  aa  excess  of  moirture  for  any  length  of  time. 
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If  the  Iraiperalulie  of  Uie  bouse  is  kept  high,  ez^kabflity 
will  remain  inr «  stale  of  eontimied  action,  and  the  plant  wfll 
be  deprived  of  that  rest,  which  is  allotted  to  it  by  natore, 
and,  ecMisequeiitly,  though  it  may  elongate  its  shoots,  its 
▼ital  energies  will  be  eichausted  and  its  death  will  soon  fo)- 
lew.  Instances  of  this  hare  come  under  the  observation  of 
eivery  one,  where  a  h^h  night  temperature  is  kept  up  and 
the  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture ;  &e  plants  will  ex- 
jpand  their  half-organized  shoots  during  the  night,  but  if  the 
Am  shines  on  them  the  following  day,  the  very  rays  that 
should  strengthen  and  consolidate  their  tissue  are  too  power- 
ful, even  at  mid-winter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  boiling  water,  ahd  ultimately 
dry  up ;  this  is  the  effect  of  excessiye  qioisture  and  a  high 
temperature. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  hygiromjetric  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere be  kept  high,  and  the  temperature  low,  the  moist- 
ure is  then  absorbed  by  the  dormant  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  plants,  without  their  being  able  to  decompose  it ;  these 
absorbent  parts  become  distended  with  water  and  decompo- 
sition takes  place,— or  what  gardeners  technically  term  damp- 
ing off.  These  decomposing  portions  become  covered  with 
a  crop  of  microscopical  fungi,  and  in  many  cases  the  decay 
thus  caused  is  attributed  to  attacks  of  insects  or  something 
else  than  the  real  cause,  to  which,  however,  it  is  very  easily 
traceable,  viz.,  the  presence  of  moisture  in  excess  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  same  effects  are  produced  on  fruits  in  their  process 
of  maturation,  when  the  use  of  artificial  heat  from  drjring 
and  absorbing  surfaces  renders  much  evaporation  necessary. 
But  under  such  circumstances  evaporation  should  seldom  be 
resorted  to,  for  the  injury  is  more  certain  than  the  jMrobaMe 
good  thai  will  follow.  A  less  humid  atmosphere  is  more  ad* 
vantageous  to  frnits  of  all  kinds,  when  the  period  of  their 
maturity  approaches,  than  in  the  eariier  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  the  exieess  of  moisture  necessary  to  restore  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  hot-air  stove,  would 
prove,-^-4Hid  in  our  experience  has  done  so,p«»-injiflrions  to 
forced  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  productions. 
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We.faB¥e  alieiidy  stated,  in  a  piferiotts  pupMr,  that  the  heat 
mdiateil  from  hotwater  pipes  and  smoke  flues  is  {wecisely 
similar  as  regards  purity.  This  statement,  however,  must 
be  read  with  a  rewrFatlDD^  and  though  the  ^atetnenl  is  theo* 
letically  aQd;  absolutely  coiarect,  it  is  open  to  miscpnstructicia* 
Caloric  radiated  ixpax  the  ooe  body  is  just  as  puoe  as  the 
other^ — their  iucreD^ents  of  moisture  being  just  in  proportioB 
to  their  increments  of  heat.  Thus,  if  heat  given  off  firont 
hotwatec  pipes  be  80^,  and  heat  from  flues  80^,  then  both 
have  the  same  capacity  for  moisture,  and  both  take  the  same 
quantity  of  moisture  from  the  house.  This  seems  a  pataaox. 
to  some  gardeners  but  it  is  correct  to  the  smaliest  decimal, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  intelligible  reason  of  the  common 
expression  used  by  gardeners,  ^^that  heat  from  hot  water  pipe$ 
is  sweeter  and  purer  than  by  any  othei  means  of  Ij^ing.'' 
This  is  an  undeniable  fact,  but  let  it  be  attribute^o  the 
right  cause,  and  then,  after  all,  we  will  find  that  the  old 
smoke  flue  does  not  deserve  the  character  for  impurity  that 
some  would  ascribe  to  it. 

The  imsuspected  cause  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
in  hothouses  heated  by  smoke  flues,  is  caused  by  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  by  absorbent  surfines  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  built ;  too  often  of  very  soft  bricksi  - 
Their  power  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air  increases 
ra{)idly  with  the  softness  of  the  material,  and  the  tempera-' 
ture  to  which  they  are  heated ;  while  the  unabsmrbent.  sur- 
faces of  hptwater  pipes  attracts  no  moisture  at  all. 

This  stale  of  things  is  not,  however,  an  iilevitable  condi- 
tion  of  this  method  of  heating,  whioh  serves  to  diow  how 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  oon- 
struction  of  smoke  flues.  Notwithstanding  the  many  sys- 
tems of  heating  now  brought  into  notice,  we  find  the  com- 
mon flue,  with  all  its  faults  and  imperfections,  jiist  the  self- 
same thing  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,*  and  instead  of  any  • 
attempt  to  improve  it,  our  apparatus  improvers  have  int^ 
duced  various  abortive  methods  which  apjNroach  it  in  merit 
just  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  it  in  construction.  It' 
is  true  that  the  vapor  is  destroyed  and  gases  eliminated  by 
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the  flue  as  we  too  often  find  it,  bat  the  fanner  can  be  to  a 
very  great  extent  done  away  with,  and  the  latter  prerented 
in  Mo. 

We  are  ftdly  satisfied  that  flues  bnilt  well,  ai  hard  hnck, 
and  covered  with  slate,  when  not  heated  beyond  100^,  radi- 
ate a  heat  in  every  respect  as  pore  as  hotwater  pipes ;  no.gas 
is  eliminated,  and  the  absorpti<m  of  vapors  is  almost  inappre- 
ciable. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  here  that  other  causes  of  aridity 
exist  which  are  seldom  taken  into  full  consideration  in  judg- 
ing the  specific  properties  of  the  different  methods  of  heal- 
ing hothouses.  The  gceatest  of  these  is  the  radiation  ci 
heat  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  the  exit  of  the  air  from 
the  interstices  of  the  glass.  Before,  therefore,  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  heat  generated  in  a  house  can  be  made,  this 
ought  to  form  a  paramount  consideration.  By  overlooking 
these  circumstances  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
principles  of  heating  hothouses,  many  of  the  plans  hitherto 
brought  before  the  public  can  be  considered  as  little  b^ter 
than  wild  speculations,  or  &nci(ul  whimsicalities,  unsupport- 
ed by  any  reasonable  or  practical  foundation. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  ibeTVanoaciions  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  far  back  as  1824,  he 
says  that  ^Hhe  glass  of  a  hothouse  at  night  cannot  exceed 
the  mean  of  the  external  and  internal  atmospheres,  and  tak- 
ing the  mean  at  80^  and  40^,  then  20  degrees  of  dryness  are 
kept  up  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  or  a  degree  of  saturalkHi 
not  exceeding  .628.  To  this,  in  a  clear  night,  we  may  add 
at  least  6  degrees  for  the  effects  of  radiation,  to  which  the 
glass  is  particularly  exposed,*  which  will  reduce  the  hygro- 


*Th6  amoont  of  eitanial  radiatkm  difien  nncltr  ▼ariout  eireomitaaces;  as  in  the 
eaia  of  wind,  ezpotare,  &c.,  it  increases  in  rapid  ratio  at  very  low  temperatures,  and  in 
our  severe  winters  here,  wbea  tbe  tbermometer  is  Mow  zerO;  the  loss  of  heat  by  exter- 
nal radiation  is  sometimes  even  as  bmicIi  as  one  third  of  tlw  whole  beat  geseraied.  Mr. 
Darnell's  allowance  is  evidently  too  low  under  any  circomstanees.  I  have  come  to  a 
tolerable  estimate  in  clear  nifbts  by  taking  one  quarter  of  the  diSbrence- between  ikt 
two  atmospheres,  which  in  this  ease  would  be  10  degrees  instead  of  6.  I  have  iaatd  no 
accurate  rule,  however,  that  can  be  generally  applicable  to  ascertain  the  exact  amoont 
of  heat  radiated  from  hothouse  roofs,  as  the  resoH  will  diSer  widdy  m  booses  tUadSag 
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metrical  point  to  .424,*  and  this  is  a  degree  of  dryness  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injoriaus  to  vegetable  life.  It  will 
be  allowed  that  this  is  not  an  extreme  case,  and  much  more 
favorable  than  must  occur  during  the  winter  season. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  advantage  of  having 
not  only  conducting^  but  also  radiating  bodies  distributed 
equally  over  the  lower  surfisu^e  of  the  house,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  if  we  would  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
laws  by  which  heated  bodies  give  off  their  caloric.  To 
effect  this  we  must  use  conductors  as  well  as  radiators,  other- 
wise an  equal  distribution  of  heat  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
hothouse.  As  a  traveller  and  carrier  of  heat,  hot  water  is 
decidedly  the  best  agent  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  it 
is  matter  of  surprise  that  prejudices  should  still  exist  against 
this  excellent  method.  This,  however,  is  only  the  case,  as 
we  know  from  experience,  where  its  merits  and  its  principles 
are  alike  imperfectly  understood ;  and,  therefore,  the  failings 
which  have  occurred  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
method  of  heating,  are  distinctly  referable  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  knowledge  in  their  construction  and  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  work.  Its  merits,  however,  will  best  appear 
by  the  plainest  statement  of  facts,  and  as  no  method,  how- 
ever perfect  in  itself,  can  give  satisfaction  unless  properly 
constructed  and  properly  applied,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  many  apparatus  have  proved  wholly  abortive,  through 
the  most  trifling  causes,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe 
some  of  the  causes  of  failure,  and  how  success  may  be  most 
easily  attained. 

Boston,  August,  1850. 

( To  be  oonHnued.) 


close  by  each  other.  The  Table  of  cooling  bodiei  by  radiation,  given  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  page  336  of  the  September  number,  which  is  oalcolated  fiom  accu- 
rate data,  will  assist  the  learner  in  his  stndy  of  this  part  of  oar  subject 

-  *  It  may  be  aeeestary  here  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  point  of  saturation.  The 
natural  scale  of  the  hygrometer  is  included  between  the  points  of  perfect  dryness  and 
perfect  moistnre,  the  latter  of  course  being  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  which  ibe  dew 
point  coinetdes  with  that  of  the  air.  The  intermediate  degrees  may  be  ascertained  by 
diyiding  the  elasticity  of  yapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by  the  elasticity  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air.    The  quotient  will  express  the  proportion  of  moisture  actual- 

voii,  XVI, — ^NO.  X.         66 
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Art.  III.     Notes  and  Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Nurse- 
ries of  Messrs.  Hovey  !f  Co.^  Cambridge,     By  London- 

lENSIS. 

The  following  notes  were  written  for  publication  in  one 
of  the  gardening  newspapers  in  London ;  but  a  friend  of  the 
writer,  to  whom  the  letter  bad  been  shown,  was  so  much 
gratified  with  them,  that  he  has,  with  his  permission,  for- 
warded us  an  extract,  giving  a  brief  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
grounds  of  Blessrs.  Hovey  &>  Co.,  which,  as  diowing  the 
opinions  of  a  foreigner  upon  the  extent  and  management  of 
American  nurseries,  will  be  found  very  interesting : — 

As  you  are  already  aware,  I  am  not  much  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  American  method  of  nursery  management,  if 
method  it  can  be  called  ;  the  culture  and  keeping  of  them, 
being  apparently  determined  by  the  quantity  of  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  respective  individuals.  As  to  keqnng,  in  its 
general  acceptation,  it  is,  except  in  a  few  solitary  instances, 
unknown.  The  most  striking  feature  in  an  American  nur- 
sery is  the  want  of  system,  or  method,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  for  sale. 
On  calling  at  a  nursery  for  a  dozen  pear  trees,  for  instance, 
you  will  probably  be  shown  to  as  many  different  places 
before  you  can  decide  which  to  take  ;  and,  if  the  weather  be 
damp,  certes.  this  is  no  pleasant  business,  as  there  are  no 
walks,  and  you  may  as  well  go  through  a  ploughed  field. 
In  short,  the  nurseries  of  this  coimtry  present,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  a  melange  of  weeds,  and  confiision. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  sweep- 
ing statement ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  exceptions  is 
that  of  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &>  Co.,  at  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  which  I  visited  a  short  time  since ;  and,  as 


ly  existing,  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  required  for  saturation ;  for,  calling  the  term  of 
saturation  1.000,  as  the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  to  the  elasticitj 
of  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  so  is  the  term  of  saluratioo  to  the  actual 
degree  of  moisture. 
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you  have  some  correspondence  with  this  house,  and  may 
wish  to  know  some  particulars  about  their  establishment, 
I  shall  give  you  some  from  notes  and  observations  which  I 
made  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Cambridge  nurseries  are  about  two  miles  from  the 
city  of  Boston ;  but  such  are  the  facilities  for  travelling,  that 
you  can  take  an  omnibus  every  few  minutes  of  the  day, 
which  lands  you  near  the  spot.  The  principal  entrance  is 
on  Cambridge  street,  a  fine  wide  avenue  leading  to  Harvard 
University,  just  beyond.  Entering  by  this  gate  you  find 
yourself  upon  a  fine,  smooth,  promenade  walk,  about  sixteen 
feet  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  circular  masses  of  exotic 
flowers ;  directly  in  front  of  you  stands  a  span-roofed  plant- 
house,  or  conservatory,  of  Grecian  construction.  It  is  about 
ninety  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  low  span- 
roof.  The  entrance-front,  which  is  ascended  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  is  formed  by  a  projecting  part  of  the  main 
house,  and  comprises  the  office,  gardener's  room,  &c.  The 
garden  front  shows  a  fine  facade.  The  whole  is  highly  fin- 
ished with  a  heavy  entablature,  and  pilasters  between  all  the 
sashes,  which  reach  to  the  floor  all  round. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  house  like  this,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  a  nursery  establishment ;  and 
its  position  is  admirable,  both  as  regards  convenience  and 
eflect.  In  front  of  this  house  is  a  fine  open  lawn,  of  an  acre 
or  more,  dotted  with  clumps  of  flowering  plants,  and  single 
trees  of  the  rarer  species,  more  particularly  of  the  new  weep- 
ing trees  and  conifersB.  This  lawn  is  encircled  by  a  broad 
walk,  on  the  lawn  side  of  which  are  circular  beds  of  the 
choicest  summer  blooming  plants.  I  did  not  much  like  this 
multitude  of  circular  beds,  but  it  is  the  general  style  through- 
out the  country.  The  people  here  seem  to  have  a  Londonian 
fondness  for  round  figures ;  but,  with  all  my  prejudice,  I 
must  confess,  that  this  part  of  the  grounds  looked  more  like 
the  private  pleasure  ground  of  some  English  gentleman  than 
that  of  a  public  nursery,  and  manifests,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  liberal  and  extensive  scale  on  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  this  establishment  conduct  all  their  operations. 
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The  approach  from  the  gate,  on  reaching  this  conserva- 
tory, diverges  east  and  west  at  right  angles.  That  on  the 
left  entering  an  avenue  of  maples,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and 
hung  to  the  very  ground  with  branches,  so  that  their  st^ns 
are  entirely  hidden  by  the  umbrageous  foliage.  This  avenue 
runs  through  the  nursery,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey,  a  fine  cottage,  in  the  rural  Gothic  style,  more  fully 
carried  out  than  any  I  have  seen.  This  extremity  of  the 
avenue  opens  on  another  broad  street  to  the  city,  and  forms 
another  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  this  avenue ;  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  landed 
proprietors  of  this  country  do  not  take  the  example  which  is 
here  given  them,  and  adorn  their  demesnes  with  avenues 
like  this.  But  they  like  better  to  cut  down  avenues  here 
than  to  plant  theuL  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  grand  as  this  in  the  middle  of  a  nursery, 
either  here  or  in  England. 

The  other  diverging  walk  leads  to  the  plant  houses,  the 
first  of  which  is  a  structure  of  immense  proportions,  one  hun- 
dred by  thirty  feet,  but  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended,  viz.,  the  growth 
of  large  plants,  chiefly  {Wanted  out,  in  the  borders  of  the 
house.  In  short,  it  is  a  specimen  house,  and  it  contained,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  many  fine  lai^e  specimens  of  Acacias, 
Boronias,  Abutilons,  &c.  The  beautiful  Abulia  rup^stris,  five 
feet  high  and  two  feet  through,  one  mass  of  fragrant  flowers; 
large  bushes  of  the  Cuphea  platycintra,  six  feet  high,  and  as 
much  in  circumference,  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  Gloxinias, 
Gesnerias,  Japan  Liliums,  of  which  there  is  a  thousand  seed- 
lings, and — ^I  had  almost  foi^ot — a  Cryptomeria  jap6nica,  ten 
feet  high,  the  finest  plant  I  have  yet  seen.  I  have  not  space 
in  this  letter  to  enumerate  all  the  plants  in  this  house  wor- 
thy of  notice,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  others.  I  will  just 
mention  that,  in  another  house,  also  about  one  hundred  feet 
long,  I  saw  a  splendid  collection  of  Geraniums,  containing 
the  best  and  newest  varieties,  from  your  neighbor  at  Isle- 
worth.  The  collection,  altogether,  amounts  to  about  twenty 
thousand  {dants. 
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The  fruit  department  of  dm  nursery,  howevw^  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  eztensire  that  I  have  yet  seen.  It 
occupies  upwards  of  thirty-six  acres,  and  contains  upwards 
of  sixty  iheusmnd  pear  trees  alone.  Now,  as  you  are  interest- 
ed in  this  department  of  the  Kusiness,  I  wiU  describe  the  di»> 
position  of  the  ground,  and  the  method  of  arrangement 
pursued. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nursery  is  laid  out  in  angular  divi»^ 
ions,  diverging  frcun  a  common  centre.  These  divisions 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  walks  and  avenues^ 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  border  s<»&e  eig^t  or  nine  feet 
wide.  These  borders  are  planted  with  specimen  trees,  in- 
side of  which  are  the  quarters  for  the  nursery  stock.  These 
specimen  trees  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  proving  sorts,  and 
showing  the  habits  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  trees.  X 
have  heard  you  praise  up  Rivers's  nursery  at  Sawbridgeworth^ 
and  its  specimen  trees ;  but  Rivers's  nursery  is  nothing  to 
this.  I  believe  there  are  above  two  thousand  specimen  trees 
here,  many  of  them  now  loaded  with  fruit.  1  understand 
the  proprietors  of  this  establishment  prove  all  their  fruits  be- 
fore they  send  them  out ;  a  plan  which  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended,  especially  as  the  majority  of  nurserymen  too 
often  prove  their  fruit  trees  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
purchase  them. 

I  observed  a  number  of  pears  that  had  been  planted  out 
last  fall,  with  goodly  crops  of  fruit  on  them,  of  fair  siaie,  and 
of  fine  appearance.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  method  of 
Mr.  Rivers  was  adopted  in  this  country,  which  I  find  is  the 
case  here,  viz.,  that  of  keeping  fruit  trees,  especially  pears, 
in  a  prepared  state,  i.  e.,  a  fit  state  for  removal  at  almost  any 
age,  with  a  certainty  of  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  same  sea- 
son. This  is  effected  by  lifting  the  trees  every  fall,  by 
which  they  form  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  dose  to  the 
stem,  and  thus  they  may  be  carried  to  any  distance,  with 
the  sure  prospect  of  bearing  firuit  the  following  season,  if 
planted  in  the  autunm.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  nursery  in 
America  where  this  method  is  practised.  But^  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  as  profitless  a  method  here,  as  it  is  in  Englaad«-> 
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from  the  same  canse — ^that  few  gentlemen  ftilly  consider  the 
value  of  a  few  years  gained  in  their  life-time,  which  is  the 
case  by  planting  a  handsome  established  tree  in  the  fall,  and 
gathering  a  crop  the  following  summer.  But  such  trees  cost 
more  money,  "aye,  there's  the  rub."  They  will  rather 
buy  trees  one  year  from  the  bud,  at  a  low  rate,  than  pay  two 
or  three  dollars  each  for  trees  in  a  fruit-bearing  state.  Now, 
in  planting  orchards,  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  for  those  who 
have  only  a  few  years  before  them  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  own  planting,  and  who  only  want  a  few  good  fruit — 
and  want  them  as  quickly  as  possible  after  planting — ^then 
plant  good  healthy  fruit-bearing  trees,  that  have  been  annu- 
ally removed,  and  if  they  are  well  cared  for  they  will  give 
satisfaction.  I  would  not  by  any  means  discourage  the 
planting  of  young  trees,  for  they  must  be  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  fruit  crop.  But  I  would  have  planters  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  business  pursuits,  and  who  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty,  to  consider,  when  they  are  planting  one 
year  old  trees,  that,  before  the  trees  may  give  them  mirch 
fruit,  they  may  have  ceased  to  require  it. 

In  this  nursery  every  sort  of  fruit  is  planted  by  itself, — not 
in  dozens,  or  even  in  hundreds, — but  in  thousands,  one  year 
olds,  two  year  olds,  three  year  olds,  and  so  forth,  all  by 
themselves,  so  that  you  go,  point  blank,  to  the  very  thing 
you  want.  Everything  in  the  trade  is  to  be  foimd  here,  as 
the  proprietors  spare  no  expense  in  securing  everything  they 
hear  of,  and  a  finer  stock  of  fruit  trees  is  not  to  be  found, 
either  in  England  or  out  of  it. 

Another  point  to  which  I  will  advert,  is  the  keeping  of 
this  nursery.  Most  nurseries  are  tolerably  well  kept  for  a 
few  rods  round  the  entrance ;  and  on  entering  this  one  I 
was  not  inclined  to  say  much  in  favor  of  the  beauty  of  its 
borders,  and  the  tidiness  of  its  walks,  but  the  impression 
first  made  upon  the  mind,  remains  with  you  throughout ; 
every  place  is  clean,  and  everything  in  good  order. 

The  proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  and  thoroughly  business  men.  One  of  them 
superintends  the  seed  business  in  the  city,  the  other  the 
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nurseries  at  Cambridge*  The  latter  gentleman  possesses  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  almost  any  sort  by  the  leaf  or 
wood ;  and  iS;  besides,  a  gentleman  of  great  talent  and  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Hovey  edits  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  and  is 
the  author  of  the  Fruits  of  America,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
Pomological  works  ever  published. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  these  nurseries,  having  frequently 
read  about  them ;  and  I  assure  you  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  accounts  which  you  say  you  have  read  of  them  in 
England  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.  There  are  some 
nurseries  in  this  country  which  occupy  a  greater  extent  of 
ground  than  these,  but  none  where  all  the  branches  of  the 
nursery  business  are  so  extensively  carried  on,  and  so  admi- 
rably managed.  I  have  omitted  saying  anything  about  the 
flower  groimds,  which  I  shall  do  at  a  future  time,  as  well  as 
some  hasty  notes  of  other  places  here,  with  my  own  strict- 
ures thereon.  <><>*•  *  * — Londoniensis. 

Boston^  August,  1850. 


Art.  IV.     Salt  and  Lime  for  the  Curculio.     By  C.  Good- 
rich, Es^.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Sir, — The  following  experiments,  made  by  Mrs.  Edwin 
Benedict,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  may  be  useful  in  settling 
the  question,  whether  salting  trees  destroys  the  Curculio. 
If  you  think  so,  use  them  as  you  see  proper. 

Experiment  1.  Plums,  about  one-third  grown,  punctured, 
and  containing  eggs  of  the  Curculio,  were  placed  in  a  com- 
mon flower-pot,  the  last  week  in  Jbne.  Soil  from  the  gar- 
den, about  six  inches  deep  in  the  pot.  Fine  salt  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick  on  the  soil ;  plums  laid  on  the  salt.  The 
grubs  came  out  of  the  plums,  passed  through  the  salt  into 
the  soil,  and  the  perfect  Curculios  came  out  about  August  1st. 

Experiment  2.  The  same  as  the  first,  except  that  fresh 
air-slacked  lime  was  put  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  instead  of 
salt.    Result  the  same  as  the  first. 
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ExFSBmcNT  3.  The  same  as  the  first,  except  the  pot  was 
filled  with  soil  only.    Result  the  same. 

The  pots  all  stood  in  the  garden,  exposed  to  the  weather, 
which  was  rather  wet  with  frequent  showers.  They  were 
all  wet  and  examined  at  the  same  time,  about  five  weeks 
after  placing  the  plums  in  the  pots,  wh^i  there  were  perfect 
insects  in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  white  grub,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to  the  perfect  beede  on  the  surface, 
ready  to  fly.  The  salt  had  all  washed  into  the  soil,  and 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  a{q)earance  of  the  insects  in 
the  three  pots. 

ExPEBiMENT  4.  Three  bowls,  one  with  salt  on  the  sur- 
face, one  with  lime,  and  one  with  nothing  but  soil,  were 
treated  in  every  respect  like  Nos.  1,  %  and  3,  excepting  they 
weie  placed  under  a  shed  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  rains. 
Results  the  same. 

ExPBBDfEifT  6.  Cmculios  put  in  a  tumbler,  four  plums 
put  with  them,  as  they  came  from  the  trees,  with  one  cov- 
ered with  fine  salt.  On  the  second  day  the  salt  had  dis- 
solved so  as  to  leave  the  plum  wet,  with  a  strong  brine, 
when  it  was  punctured  by  the  insects  in  numerous  places, 
and  eggs  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  jdums  not 
salted.  In  another  tumbler  jdums  and  insects  were  {daced 
in  the  same  manner,  excepting  one  plum  was  covered  with 
fresh  lime.  This  was  punctured  in  many  places,  and  ^gs 
deposited  the  first  day. 

Mrs.  Benedict  also  made  experintents  by  covering  the  soil 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  with  fine  salt,  and  placing  the 
grubs  as  they  came  from  the  plums  on  the  salt  They  inva- 
riably worked  through  the  salt  and  went  into  the  soil,  in 
about  fifteen  minutes,  without  any  apparent  injury. 

I  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Benedict  one  week  since,  when 
Mrs.  Benedict  showed  me  a  large  tunJ[>ler,  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  garden  soil^  m  which  she  had  placed  the  grubs 
taken  from  the  pots  in  the  garden,  when  emptied  aboiit  three 
weeks  previous.  The  tumbler  was  covered  with  a  small 
plate,  and  had  plums  placed  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  which 
had  been  often  changed  for  fresh  ones  from  the  trees.   There 
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were  numerous  perfect  insects  among  the  plums,  and  very 
active.  Confinement  did  not  seem  to  trouble  them.  In  thk 
tumbler  she  placed  a  plum  dipped  in  strong  tobacco  water, 
which  was  soon  pimctured  like  the  others.  On  emptying 
the  soil  from  the  tumbler  I  found  it  filled  with  the  insects, 
in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  apparently  dormant 
grub  to  the  p^fect  one,  ready  to  fly.  The  grubs  had  formed 
small  cells  for  themselves  in  a  ball  of  earth,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  might  be  rolled  across  a  table  with- 
out breaking.  Urs.  Benedict  intends  to  continue  her  experi- 
ments, which  if  you  wish  I  will  send  you  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Benedict  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  brown  beetle 
or  May-bug,  made  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  published  in  your 
Magazine.  She  said  that  they  had  been  so  destructive  this 
season  to  their  plum  trees,  that  they  had  no  remedy  but  to 
destroy  them ;  that  they  caught  twdve  quarts  on  one  even- 
ing ;  that  they  measured  them,  as  taken,  until  they  measured 
two  and  a  half  bnriiels.  That  they  caughf  in  all  more  than 
three  buidiels.  She  caught  some  and  put  in  a  lace  net  and 
hung  on  a  plum  tree,  and  put  in  plums  about  one-third 
grown.  They  would  invariably  eat  the  whole,  excepting  the 
pits.  They  also  invariably  attacked  the  flowers  of  apples 
and  pears,  and  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  butternut,  oak,  ash,  and 
willow. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Benedict  is  the 
most  accoraidished  Lady  Horticulturist  I  have  ever  met  with, 
-^hat  her  residence  is  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from,  and 
in  full  view  of,  the  lake ;  soil  a  clayey  loam.  That  while^ 
her  husband  is  almost  constantly  "  in  town"  engaged  in  his. 
business  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  she  seems  to  man- 
age the  Home  Departmenty  and  its  appearance  shows  witk 
what  success.  Having  plenty  of  room  and  numerous  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  &c.,  &c.,  with  more  than  one  hundred  plum 
trees  of  various  kinds,  her  experiments  are  of  more  practical 
value  than  if  made  in  a  village  garden,  with  half  a  dozea 
trees. 

Bwlmgtany  Vt,  Aug^tsi  S6,  1850. 
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Amr.  T.  Description  of  a  Now  Seedttng  Apple^  coiled 
Rough  and  Ready ^  mth  some  Aocouni  of  ite  Hieimyj  and 
an  Engraving  of  the  Fruit.  By  Chas.  P.  Cowussi  Es^., 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    With  a  Note  by  the  Editoe. 

Dear  Sir,— As  you  are  at  the  head  of  all  Horticnltoral 
publications  in  New  England,  I  thought  you  might  wiih 
to  see  the  fruit  of  a  new  apple  grown  in  this  vicinity. 
Then,  if  you  thought  it  worthy  of  circulation,  through  your 
interesting  Monthly  Magazine,  I  would  give  a  fbw  notes, 
with  a  description,  that  you  may  dispose  of  them  as  you  like. 

As  it  is  not  known  in  this  jdace,  nor  state,  by  the  beat 
judges,  I  safely  think  it  is  a  seedling.  I  found  a  few  trees 
in  the  Onondaga  county,  in  a  town  of  same  name,  which 
had  been  circulated  by  grafts ;  but  nothing  further  could  be 
traced  of  its  origin.  It  is  much  more  esteemed  than  the 
Early  Harrest,  with  which  it  begins  to  ripen. 

The  specimens  sent  are  of  medium  size,  owing  to  its  great 
productiveness ;  of  the  quality  and  beauty  you  may  judge  for 
yourself.  I  have  taken  «  sketch  and  a  few  rough  notes, 
which  are  at  your  disposal. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  oblosig,  largest  at  the  base,  grad- 
ually narrowing  to  the  eye.  distinctly  ribbed :  Colore  green, 
when  fully  ripe  of  a  beautiful  stmw  color,  tinged  with  a 
bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side :  Fleshy  tender  and  excellent, 
fine  grained,  somewhat  melting,  of  y^Uowidi  color,  abundant 
in  juice,  of  an  agreeable  subacid  flavor:  Stalky  large  and 
stout,  inclining  to  one  side,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  deeply  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity :  J^jre,  small 
and  closed,  segments  reflexed,  distinctly  plaited.  An  abun- 
dant bearer,  with  the  remarkably  good  peculiarity  of  ripening 
a  long  time,  as  wanted  for  use. 

It  commences  the  first  of  August,  and  lasts  till  into  Sep- 
tember. Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  making  a  fine  head.  Wood 
of  light  brown  color,  resembling  the  Porter,  of  stocky  growth, 
like  the  Oravenstein,  in  the  nursery.  Leaves  glabrcms  above, 
quite  downy  beneath.     Owing  to  its  great  produotiveness  it 
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makes  but  little  annual  growth.  The  ends  of  the  twigs  are 
very  stout  and  blunt,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size  at  the  end 
as  at  the  joint.    I  {nropose  to  call  it  <<  Rough  and  Ready," 


Ffg.  M.    B0^h  €mi  Ready, 

from  the  fact  of  its  being  first  tested  during  that  campaign ; 
and  as  it  is  a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country,  I  have 
sent  specimens  to  numerous  amateurs,  with  grafts  to  test  its 
qualities  in  different  localities,  with  this  name. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1860. 

Several  fine  specimens  of  the  apples,  accompanied  with 
the  following  letter  to  the  President,  Samuel  Walker,  Esq., 
were  received  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
they  were  tested  by  the  Fruit  Committee,  whose  report  will- 
be  found  in  another  page.  It  proves  to  be  a  new  variety,  at 
least  to  Eastern  pomologists,  and  well  worthy  of  extensive 
cultivation.  We  annex  Mr.  Cowles's  note,  which  has  been 
jdaced  in  our  hands  by  Mr.  Walker ; — 

To  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir, — By  express  I  send  two  dozen  specimens  of  a  new 
native  fruit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  members  of 
your  society,  that  you  may  identify  the  name  if  it  is 
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known ;  if  not,  to  test  its  qualities  as  worthy  of  more  general 
culture. 

Messrs.  Downing,  Barry  and  Thomas,  think  it  a  new  yariety. 

It  commences  to  ripen  the  first  of  August,  and  gradually 
ripens  as  wanted  for  use,  till  middle  of  9th  month.  In  every 
respect  it  is  superior  to  the  Early  Harvest,  and  being  such  a 
great  bearer,  as  well  as  vigorous  grower,  is  much  esteemed 
where  known. 

The  specimens  are  below  the  average  this  year,  owing  to 
its  great  productiveness ;  but  I  hope  they  will  *  carry  safely, 
that  you  may  sufficiently  examine  them,  to  judge  correctly. 

It  is  but  little  known  as  yet,  but  where  it  is,  its  qualities 
are  much  esteemed.  As  I  cannot  trace  it  from  this  place, 
and  not  being  known  by  those  above  distinguished  pomolo- 
gists,  I  think  it  must  be  a  seedling.  I  propose  to  call  it 
^<  Rough  and  Ready,"  and  have  sent  specimens  three  years 
to  test  it. 

You  may  hand  this  note  to  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  that  I  have 
annexed,  and  show  him  the  fruit.  There  is  also  a  new  Pear 
Seedling,  that  I  saw  last  fall,  that  is  superior  to  nine-tenths 
of  those  in  cultivation,  and  which  has  withstood  the  blight, 
while  others  have  all  been  killed  around  it.  I  hope  to  send 
a  specimen,  if  you  shall  desire  it. — Re$pectfuUy,  tiiy  friend^ 
Charles  P.  Cowles. 

To  Samuel  Walker,  Es^.,  Pres.  Hor.  Soc.f  Boston. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Cowles,  for  his  account  of  the 
apple,  and  also  for  a  few  specimens,  from  which  our  drawing 
was  made. — Ed. 


Art.  VI.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  VariHies 
of  Plums,     By  the  Editor. 

The  very  favorable  season  for  the  plum  in  this  viein- 
ity,  and  the  abundant  crops  which  have  been  jnrodueed, 
have  enabled  us  to  secure  drawings  and  descriptions  of  sev* 
eral  varieties,  four  of  which  we  now  give,  in  continctatkm  of 
our  article  in  our  last  volume,  (XY,  p.  i9i.) 
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13.     Jefferson.     Mag,  ofHort.,  Yol.  XI,  p.  23. 

So  high  a  reputation  has  been  given  to  this  fine  plum, 
{fig-  25,)  that  it  has  been  more  generally  sought  after  and 
planted  than  any  new  variety  of  recent  introduction.  Mr. 
Downing  first  gave  an  account  of  it  in  our  Magazine,  as 
above  quoted,  and  eulogized  it  as  follows : — "  When  fully 
ripe  it  is  nearly — shall  we  not 
say  qxUte — equal  in  flavor  to  the 
Green  Gage,  that  unsurpassable 
standard  in  this  respect.  But 
when  we  compare  the  small  and 
insignificant  appearance  of  the 
Green  Gage,  with  the  unusual 
size  and  beauty  of  this  new 
plum,  we  must  admit  that  it 
takes  the  very  first  rank." 
The  same  account  of  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America^  and  as  a 
consequence,  it  was  at  once 
inferred  that  this  variety  was 
about  to  take  the  place  of  the  Fig,  25.  J^trson. 

old  Green  Gage ;  but  as  the  trees  have  now  come  generally 
into  bearing,  this  expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The 
Jefferson  proves  to  be  a  most  excellent  plum,  but  no  better 
than  many  others  of  the  same  season.  It  possesses,  however, 
great  beauty,  and  in  this  respect  perhaps  it  equals,  if  not 
surpasses,  any  other  variety ;  it  has  the  same  delicate  yellow 
skin  as  the  Washington,  but  this  is  blotched  and  marbled,  in 
the  most  beautiful  blending  of  tints,  with  crimson,  lake  and 
rich  purine.  It  also  has  the  excellent  characteristic  of  hang* 
ing  long  upon  the  tree  without  rotting.  Summing  up  all  its 
qualities, — size,  beauty,  and  fine  flavor, — ^it  must  be  ranked 
as  a  fine  variety,  answering  as  a  very  good  substitute  for  tha 
Green  Gage  when  that. variety  is  gone,  though  falling  short 
of  it  in  excellence. 
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The  tree  grows  similar  to  the  Oreen  Oage,  makiDg  short, 
stocky  wood,  and  growing  slowly  when  young.  Tht 
branches  are  smooth,  and  the  leayes  of  a  deep  glossy  green. 

Size  large,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  three 
quarters  broad :  Form,  roundish  oval,  narrowing  most  on  one 
tide,  near  the  stem ;  suture  distinct,  running  half  round,  one 
side  little  larger  than  the  other :  Skim,  fair,  smooth,  of  deep 
yellow,  clouded,  marbled,  and  dotted  with  bright  crimson 
and  deep  purplish  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  whitish  bloom :  Stem,  medium  length,  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  small 
circular  rim,  set  nearly  even  with  the  surface:  jPfesA,  yel- 
lowish, thick,  and  melting,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone  : 
JtUce,  abundant,  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious :  Siotie,  medium 
siee,  ovate,  sharply  pointed,  and  nearly  smooth.  Ripe  from 
the  1st  to  the  middle  of  September. 


14.     Imperial  Gage.     Prince's  Pmhological  Manual,  Vol.  II. 

Prince's  White  Gage, 

of  •ome  Amerieaa  coUectboi. 


Prince's  Ga^ 
Flushing  Gage, 
Superior  Green  Gage, 


The  Imperial  Gage  {Jig,  26,)  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
plums  cultivated.  Of  remarkably  vigorous  growth,  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer,  producing  fruit  of  large  size,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  which 
constitute  a  fine  plum. 

This  variety  was  raised  from  seed,  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince, 
ia  his  extensive  nurseries  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  has 
been  fully  described  in  the  Pomologieal  Manual  above 
quoted*  It  has  been  disseminated  under  the  name  of  the 
White  Gage,  and  in  many  collections  it  is  still  known  only 
ooder  that  name,  while  in  many  others  it  is  grown  as  the 
Green  Gage,  several  instances  of  the  latter  having  come  un- 
der our  own  observation.  It  is  so  distinct,  however,  from  all 
oCher  plums,  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it. 

The  tree  grows  remarkably  ereot,  making  long,  thick, 
annual  shootSi  often  seven  or  eight  feet  in  a  season,  dark 
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colored,  and  sligblly  downy.  Its  greol  prodaetiTeaess  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  crop  of  a  single  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  S.  R.  Johnson,  of  Ch&rleatown,  has  been 
sold  for  the  rery  large  sum  of  fifty  doHau. 

Size,  large,  about  two  inches  knag,  and  one  and  thn^ 
quarters  broad :  Form,  roundish  OYai,  regular,  little  flattened 
at  the  base,  narrowing  to  the 
apex,  with  a  rery  shallow 
suture,  one  half  slightly  lai^er 
than  the  other:  Skin,  fair,, 
smooth,  dull  greenish  yellow, 
distinctly  streaked  and  clouded, 
with  pale  green  beneath,  dotted 
with  brownish  red  around  the 
stem,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
whitish  bloom :  Stem,  medium 
length,  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  moderately  stout^ 
little  curved,  and  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  round  somewhat 
open  cavity :  Flesh,  yellowish 
green,  fine,  melting,  and  very  ^^'  ^*  ^*v«^  <^<v^' 

juicy,  separating  from  the  stone :  Flavor,  rich,  sprightly,  and 
delicious :  Stone,  roundish  ovate,  flattened,  depressed  at  the 
ends,  smooth.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

16.    Purple  Favorite.    Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

The  Pmple  Farorite  {fig.  27,)  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Downing,  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  original  tree,  firom.  wfrtch  scions  were 
disseminated,  died  «  few  years  since  ftom  old  age ;  and  as 
no  variety  has  ever  been  imported  which  cotdd  be  identified 
widi  it,  it  has  been  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  native  variety. 
It  is  one  of  Ae  finest  plums,  not  excelled  by  anything  boi 
the  Oreen  Oage,  or  the  McLaug^hn,  and  is  worthy  of  r 
place  in  every  choice  cetleotion. 
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The  tree  grows  rather  slow,  with  flender  nprigfat  shoots, 
and  nearly  smooth  wood. 

Size,  medium,  about  one  and  three  quarter  inches  long, 
and   one    and  a  half   broad: 
Pami,  roundish  obovate,  nar- 
rowing  to  the  stem,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  suture,  half 
round,    one  side  slightly  lar- 
ger than  the  other :  Skin,  rich 
purplish  red,  dotted  with  gold- 
en specks  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  violet 
bloom:     Stem,    rather    short, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  slen- 
der, and  inserted  in  a  small 
round    cavity:     Flesh,    pale 
gieen,  very  melting,  and  part- 
ing   freely    from    the    stone:        ^•*7-  PurfUFawtriu. 
Juice^  remarkably  abundant,  rich,  sweet  and  ddiciouslj  fla- 
vored :  Stone,  very  small,  roundish  ovate,  very  smooth.    Ripe 
in  September. 

16.     McLaughlin. 

Of  all  the  acquisitions  to  our  now  extended  list  of  Am^n- 
can  sorts  of  plums,  the  McLaughlin  {fg.  28,)  stands  at  the 
head.  It  is  in  fact  the  only  variety  which  can  claim  an 
equality  with  the  Green  Gage ;  a  rank,  we  are  aware,  re- 
markably high,  but  one  which,  we  think,  will  be  fully  sus- 
tained by  further  trial. 

This  fine  fruit  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  McLaughlin,  of 
Bangor,  Maine,  and  first  fruited  a  few  years  since.  It  is  yet 
bat  very  little  disseminated,  and  has  only  firuited  in  three  or 
four  collections  out  of  its  native  locality.  Scicms  were  sent 
to  us  four  3rear8  ago,  and  the  trees  produced  a  few  plums  the 
present  season,  thus  proving  it  to  be  a  rather  early  bearer. 
It  fully  came  up  to  the  estimate  we  had  given  the  variety- 
after  eating  specimens  from  the  original  tree,  when  we  re- 
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oeired  our  scions ;  anS  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  {dums. 

The  tree  is  a  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous  grower, 
making  very  stout  and  remarkably  short-jointed  wood,  with 
more  prominent  shoulders  to 
the  buds  than  even  the  Green 
Gage,  and  with  large  deep 
green  foliage.  Wood  dark, 
slightly  downy, 

Size^  large,  about  one  and 
three  quarter  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  five  eighths  long  xFomty 
roundish,  regular,  similar  to  the 
Green  Gage,  but  depressed  at 
each  end,  rather  more  broad 
than  long ;  suture  shallow, 
with  an  indented  apex  :  Skin^ 
fair,  green,  becoming  yellowish 
when  ripe,  mottled  and  dotted  ^-  ^'  McLaughHn, 

with  brownish  red  around  the  base,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
whitish  bloom  :  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout, 
and  inserted,  in  a  very  small  cavity,  without  depression : 
Fleshy  yellow,  thick,  very  melting,  and  adhering  to  the  stone : 
Juice,  abundant,  rich,  sugary,  and  perfectly  luscious  :  Stone^ 
small,  roundish  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  nearly  smooth.  Ripe 
the  last  of  August. 


Art.  VIL    Pomological  Gossip. 

De  Montfobt  Plum. — This  new  plum,  which  has  now 
been  introduced  four  or  five  years,  fruited  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  in  the  collection  of  CoL  Wilder,  and  proves  to 
be  an  excellent  early  plum,  having  much  of  the  character  of 
the  Reine  Olaude  Yiolet  It  is  about  the  same  size,  of  the 
same  color,  and  similar  to  it  in  form.  It  wUl  rank  among 
the  best  early  varieties  of  this  fruit. 
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Lewis  Nectamhks. — ^A  btaiteC  of  the  most  beamiftd  zwe- 
taiines  we  have  ever  yet  seen,  was  exhibited  a  few  days  since 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachnsetts  Horticultural  Society,  by 
S.  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  of  this  flplendid  Tariety. 
There  were  about  thirty  in  number,  and  the  average  size  ww 
about  eight  inches  in  circumference.  A  few  of  tbem,  we 
should  judge,  would  measure  nine  inches,  being  as  large  as 
the  Early  Crawford  Peach.  These  specimens  were  the 
produce  of  some  of  the  old  trees,  which  were  set  out  by  the 
late  S.  G.  Perkins,  who  first  introduced  this  variety  to  notice, 
and  whose  garden  is  now  under  the  managem^it  of  his  eon, 
S.  H.  Perkins. 

New  Native  Pear. — A  ndw  native  pear  was  eidiibited 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  which  will  probably 
prove  to  be  the  finest  summer  pear  now  known.  The  cooir 
mittee,  on  tasting  the  specimens,  pronounced  them  "  equal  to 
the  Urbaniste  in  its  finest  condition,"  a  reconunendation  of 
the  highest  character  which  could  be  given  to  a  fruit.  The 
pears  are  of  large  size,  and  beautiful  appearance,  attaining  a 
fine  yellow  hue  when  mature,  with  a  delicate  blush  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  ripen  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  of  August, 
just  before  the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartlett  The 
specimens  were  tried  with  the  Rostiezer,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  and  other  early  pears,  and  did  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  either  of  them,  while  they  have  the  additional 
merit  of  being  twice  their  size. 

New  Seedling  Pear. — ^Mr.  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  exhibited  a 
new  seedling  pear,  ripening  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Bloodgood,  and  having  something  of  its  appearance ;  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  rather  better  qualities  than  the  Bloodgood, 
and,  should  it  improve  by  cultivation,  it  promises  to  become 
a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

The  Red  Astrachan  Apple. — ^Mr.  O.  Johnson,  of  Lym, 
recently  exhibited  some  specimens  of  this  fine  summer  fiuii, 
which  demand  especial  notice.  They  were  the  largest  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  most  beautifully  colored,  with  the  deli* 
cate  bloom  finely  preserved  in  gathering.     We  have  rarely 
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seen  so  fine  a  basket  of  appks,  and  Mr.  Johns<m  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  skill  in  the  growth  of  tfiis  very  desirable 
variety. 

New  Secdling  Stb4wbbriu£s. — Our  transatlantic  friends 
are  just  bow  deluged  with  new  seedling  strawberries ;  no 
less  than  five  or  six  being  offered  for  sale,  each  of  which  is 
advertised  as  possessing  superior  properties.  As  some  of 
OUT  amateur  cultivators  of  strawberries  may  like  to  procure 
some  of  these  new  sorts,  we  give  their  names  and  reputed 
merits : — 

Im  DeUceu$e, — ^Its  distinguishing  characters  are, — the 
plant  of  hardy  habit  and  great  productiveness  of  bearing ; 
fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  and  of  exquisitely  rich  flavor ; 
color  amber,  like  a  ^Bigarreau  cherry ;  season  late ;  fruit 
remaining  good  longer  after  ripe  than  other  varieties. 

Kitlejf^s  OoKah. — Hardy,  large,  fine  in  color,  a  most  ej(- 
cellent  flavor,  and  forces  well ;  all  parties  who  have  seen  it 
growing,  or  tasted  the  fruit,  have  expressed  their  entire  satia- 
&ction  with  it. 

WilfMfs  Prince  Arthur. — Combines  qualities  which  no 
odier  kind  at  present  in  cultivation  does  possess,  being  of 
delicious  flavor,  and  coming  in  after  the  principal  strawberry 
•eason  is  over.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  perfectly 
formed,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and,  if  planted  at  the  dis- 
tance recommended,  it  will  produce  double  the  weight  per 
acre  of  lany  other  variety. 

Myatfs  Surprise. — ^Raised  from  the  British  Q.U6eny  which 
it  resembles,  though  of  a  more  robust  habit,  and  a  very  free 
bearer,  producing  a  greater  abundance  of  those  large  angular 
shaped  berries  than  any  other  variety,  and  finishing  off  the 
fruit  of  a  good  size. 

BrOanjiia. — Possesses  a  combination  of  qualities,  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  at  present  in  cultivation,  being  a 
very  strong  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  is  as  late  as 
the  Elton  pine,  and  much  lai^er.  It  ripens  well  in  any  sit- 
uation, and  bears  six  or  eight  fruit  on  one  stem 

We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  all  these  will  compare 
with  Keen's  Seedling  for  general  cultivation  in  the  climate 
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of  England.  Mr.  Wiimot,  many  yean  ago,  raised  a  seeAing 
called  Wilmot's  Superb,  which  was  figured  in  the  TVtmsao- 
tum$  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  described  as 
one  of  the  lai^est  and  finest  sorts  ever  seen ;  bat  it  wholly 
disappeared  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  Myatt  has  raised  a  dozen 
or  more  seedlings,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  anything  but 
the  Kitish  Q.ueen.  The  Britannia  strawberry,  which  is  so 
highly  praised,  only  produces  ''six  or  eight  fruit  on  one 
stem,"  which  at  once  tells  its  own  story ;  our  American  sorts 
producing  fifteen  to  twenty.  We  hope,  however,  some  of 
these  sorts  may  find  their  way  into  our  gardens,  and  have  a 
fair  trial. 

Wendell  Peab. — This  is  the  name  given,  in  honor  of  our 
correspondent.  Dr.  H.  Wendell,  to  on^  of  Van  Mons's  seed- 
lings which  has  fruited  in  the  Pomological  Garden  at  Salem. 
It  is  a  summer  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  and  of  medium 
size,  having  a  somewhat  russetty  skin,  tinged  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  We  shall  give  a  full  description  and  engrav- 
ing of  it  hereafter. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Exhibition  or  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  for 
1860,  which  has  just  closed,  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble, as  regards  the  collection  of  fruit,  ever  made  by  the  society 
— and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  ever  made  by  any  society, 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  report  of  the  exhibition 
shows  the  immense  number  of  pears  and  apples  exhibited ; 
and  when  we  state  that  the  specimens  were  finer  than  any 
ever  placed  upon  the  society's  tables,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  display.  The  whole  of  the  society's  hall, 
usually  devoted  to  the  display  of  fruit,  was  entirely  filled 
with  pears  and  grapes — and  this,  too,  with  an  additional 
table,  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
contributors ;  the  store  below,  as  well  as  the  library-room 
of  the  society,  was  fitted  up  with  broad  tables,  and  these 
were  covered  with  the  i^ples,  peaches  and  plums ;  the  former 
being  shown  in  great  variety,  and  of  extraordinary  size,  fai^ 
ness  and  beauty.  Indeed,  the  whole  exhibition  was  highly 
gratifying  to  every  pomologist,  and  evinced  the  rajud  pro* 
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gress  which  has  attended  the  euhure  of  good  fnut  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston. 

The  premiums  awarded  will  be  fomid  in  another  page ; 
but  as  it  may  interest  many  to  know  the  varieties,  we  give 
a  list  of  them  here : — 

The  best  twelve  varieties  of  twelve  specimens  each,  which 
obtained  the  first  premium,  were,  Tan  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Dunmore,  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  Beurr£  d'Amalis,  Golden  Beurre  of 
Bilboa,  Beurr^  Diel,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  Columbia, 
Urbaniste,  Glout  Moroeau,  Le  Cur^  and  Catillac,  in  Mr. 
Wilder's  collection. 

The  second  best  twelve  were :  Knight's  Monarch,  Hull, 
Swan's  Orange,  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  Le  Gur^,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Buerr^  d'Amalis,  White  Doyenne,  Beurr6  Diel,  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien,  Dunmore,  and  Beurr&  Seutin,  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &,  Co. 

The  third  best  twelve  were :  Brown  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Bosc, 
Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc, 
Winter  Nelis,  Duchesse  of  Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurre  d'Amalis,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurr^  Diel,  Buffum  and 
Marie  Louise,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

These  were  all  finely  grown,  large,  fair,  and  every  way 
splendid,  giving  evidence  of  what  the  several  kinds  will  do 
when  under  good  management. 


Abt.  Vin.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Residence  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Winchester^  Cambridge.  We 
recently  visited  this  new  place,  but  a  short  period  after  the 
death  of  the'  late  proprietor,  and  as  we  walked  up  the  avenue 
towards  the  mansion,  a  feeling  of  grief  came  over  us,  that  one 
who  but  a  few  weeks  before  was  in  the  enjojrment  of  so 
much  beauty  as  this  residence  afforded,  should  rest  in  that 
sleep  which  '<  knows  no  waking,"  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  spot,  wh^e  his  hopes  and  expectations  had  concentrated, 
and  where  years  of  contentment  and  happiness  appeared  laid 
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up  in  store,  to  be  enjoyed  in  retiiemant  firom  the  busy  mart 
which  had  engrossed  so  many  years  of  his  early  life.  Truly 
has  it  been  said  that  in  the  death  of  Bfr.  Winchester,  society 
lost  one  of  its  most  valued  citizms.  His  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence had  drawn  around  him  a  large  circle  of  firieuds, 
and  his  highest  pleasure  appeared  concentrated  in  the  wish 
to  render  his  home  attractive  and  cheerful  to  all.  Every 
part  of  the  grounds  bespoke  this :  several  buildings  for  va- 
rious amusements  had  been  conunenced,  and  the  garden  was 
to  receive  a  fine  addition  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
vinery  and  greenhouse. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  intelligent  gardener,  has  greatly  improved 
the  grounds  since  our  last  visit ;  more  especially  the  garden 
department.  This  has  been  separated  from  the  lawn  by  a 
beautiful  arbor  vitaa  hedge,  five  hundred  feet  long,  planted 
last  spring,  and  in  fine  conditibn  after  the  favorable  sununer; 
All  the  walks  have  been  edged  with  box,  and  new  ones  laid 
out.  On  the  north  side  the  foundation  for  the  range  of 
glass  had  been  laid,  and  we  were  highly  gratified  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Winchester  to  carry  out  all  the 
plans  which  were  contemplated,  and  to  build  up  the  hoi»es 
as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  the  vines  may  be  planted  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  main  avenue  has  been  planted  with  a  row  of  fine 
Bcotch  larch,  on  each  side,  and  the  effect,  when  they  get 
well  established,  will  be  exedlent.  The  trees  of  various 
kinds  planted  last  year  have  just  begun  to  take  hold,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  avenue.  It  only  astonished 
us  that  Mr.  Brown  should  be  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time. 

The  sailing  pond,  widi  the  exception  of  the  walks  around 
the  border,  and  the  planting  of  a  few  trees  on  the  island  in 
the  centre,  have  been  completed  since  last  3rear,  and  a  fine 
boat-house,  to  eombine  a  bathing-house,  ^.,  was  now  just 
being  finished.  Mrs.  Winchester  could  not  have  a  better 
gardener  to  carry  out  what  has  been  begun  than  Mr.  Brown. 
Under  his  charge  this  place  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
around  Boston. 
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REVIEW. 

Art.  I.  The  Parmer's  Cfuide  to  Scientific  and  Practical 
Agriculture.  By  Heivrt  Stephens,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  &c.,  &c.,  assisted  by  John  P. 
Norton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College,  New  Haven.  Nos.  1  to  8.  Published  in  semi- 
monthly numbers.     New  York. 

We  hare  neglected  to  notice  this  publication ^  eight  num- 
bers of  which  have  now  been  issued.  Mr.  Stephens  is  al- 
ready favorably  known  to  American  agriculturists  as  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Fann^  a  work  which  has  passed 
through  one  American  edition.  The  Farmer's  Guide  is 
merely  a  reissue  of  the  same  publication,  but  rendered  much 
more  valuable  by  the  notes  of  Professor  Norton,  of  Yale 
College,  adapting  it  to  this  country.  "We  regret  that  the 
title  of  the  work  has  been  altered,  but  the  publishers  give 
the  following  reasons  for  this  course : — "  It  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  you,  what  we  have  not  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  title  of  the  work  is  changed  from  that  by  which 
the  foreign  portion  of  it  is  now  known.  The  British  author, 
Mr.  Stephens,  published  several  years  ago  a  work  called 
'The  Book  of  the  Farm,'  which  was  republished  in  this 
country,  and  is  still  in  the  market.  The  work  we  have 
now  commenced  to  publish  is  a  second  edition  of  that  book, 
published  under  a  new  title,  with  additions  by  Professor 
Norton  of  Yale  College,  adapting  the  work  to  this  country. 
In  adopting  this  new  title,  we  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  all  parties — ^the  patrons  of  the  work,  the 
publishers  of  the  first  edition,  and  omrtelves.  Although  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  called  a  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Farm,  we  are  assured  by  the  British  publisher,  in  successive 
letters  received  from  him,  that  <  it  is  so  changed,  enlarged, 
and  re-arranged,  in  short  so  thoroughly  rewritten,  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  new  book.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  « All  discoveries  in  science,  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  are  of  recent  date,  and  are  but  sparingly 
given  in  the  first  edition ;  whereas  in  the  second,  sdenee^  so 
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far  as  it  has  been  made  available  by  prfuUice^  is  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.' 

"  We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  changing  the  title,  because 
by  so  doing  the  public  will  not  be  deterred  from  purchasing 
the  work,  through  fear  of  its  being  a  mere  copy  of  an  old 
book,  and  thus  reject  what  they  might  otherwise  be  most 
happy  to  procure.  We  also  think  the  edition  of  the  Book  of 
the  Farm,  already  in  the  market,  and  the  <  Farmers  Gmde^ 
will  be  less  likely  to  conflict  with  each  other  than  if  both 
were  published  under  the  same  title ;  and  hence  any  injury, 
either  to  a  brother  publisher  or  to  ourselves,  by  an  improper 
competition,  will  be  avoided. '* 

Of  course,  much  of  a  work  of  so  comprehensive  a  character, 
written  by  an  English  agriculturist,  must  be  but  little  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  practice.  Still,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
important,  and,  in  a  degree  necessary,  for  every  farmer  to 
know,  that  it  must  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  every  individual  interested  in  Agricultural  Science.  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  notes  are  given  at  length  in  the  last  number, 
and  contain  a  full  review  of  all  the  subjects  treated  upon, 
with  such  comments  thereon  as  will  elucidate  the  author's 
views,  and  adapt  the  English  practice  to  American  hus- 
bandry. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  be  pleased  to  give  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Stephens's  chapter  on  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  composts.  We  may  do  so  at  length  at  another  time ; 
at  present  we  have  only  room  to  give  two  paragraphs,  which 
may  interest  those  of  our  readers  who  think  peat  and  ashes 
the  universal  panacea : — 

<<  The  trouble,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  <^  attending  the  carting 
of  bog-turf,  wheeling  it  to  the  side,  exposing  it  to  the  air  to 
dry,  and  afterwards  burning  it  to  ashes,  or  carting  it  away  for 
compost,  was  much  greater  than  the  quantity  of  ashes,  or  the 
quality  of  the  compost  obtained,  would  compensate." 

"  Two  years'  labor  in  the  concoction  of  these  materials 
were  sufficient  to  give  me  a  distaste  for  the  business,  and  at 
length  I  dropped  it,  and  went  to  the  neighboring  towns  to 
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purchase  street,  stable,  or  cow  manure,  and  bone  dust.  These 
never  disappointed  me,  and  the  eating  off  the  turnips  which 
they  raised  every  year,  with  sheep,  soon  put  the  soil  in  a 
fertile  state." 

This  is  precisely  our  experience.  We  have  never  found 
stable  manure  to  fail  of  producing  a  vigorous  growth.  The 
same  money  paid  in  carting  peat  and  ashes  back  and  forth, 
would,  comparatively,  ruin  a  crop,  or  stfurve  an  orchard. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  22  numbers,  of  64 
pages  each,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  and  draw- 
ings on  steel,  and  furnished  at  the  reasonable  price  of  26 
cents  per  number,  or  $6  in  advance,  for  the  whole. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  L    GtneralJ^oHees. 

Common  Flowers. — ^Had  we  not  seen  the  remarkable  collectioii  of 
Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andneux  and  Co.,  we  should  not  have  believed  that  so 
fine  an  efSsct  could  have  been  produced  by  annuals  grown,  nearly  all  of 
them,  in  the  open  air.  What  beautiful  effects  might  be  had  by  means  of 
these  common  plants,  many  of  which  are  of  our  climate,  if  we  could  only 
grow  and  arrange  them  with  the  skill  of  these  gentlemen !  Some  of  the 
vases  in  this  collection  would  most  certainly  not  suffer  though  compared 
with  the  most  magnificent  and  attractive  objects  in  the  exhibition.  The 
splendid  tufts  of  Schizanthus  Grahami  and  rubens  will  well  bear  to  be 
compared  witfi  any  Pelargonium,  even  with  the  splendid  Heine  des  Fran^ais 
which  did  M.  Chauvi^re  such  great  credit  We  appeal  to  all  good  judges 
or  men  of  taste  who  saw  the  exhibition,  to  say  whether  we  are  not  correct 
What  could  be  more  gracefbl  than  the  vases  of  Rodanthe  Manglesii, 
Eucharidium  grandiflorum,  Viscaria  oculata,  of  Claikia,  with  its  snow  white 
flowers  ?  What  more  magnificent  than  the  Snapdragon,  with  its  long  spikes 
streaked  with  yellow  and  purple,  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  we  ever 
saw  before  ?  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  (Jo.  have  a  long  established 
reputation  to  maintain,  and  most  assuredly  it  suffered  nothing  by  their  last 
exhibition.  Had  we  more  room  we  should  be  delighted  to  describe  in  detail 
the  numerous  species  which  the  clever  men  in  this  establishment  have  placed 
in  the  first  rank  among  ornamental  plants ;  we  should  tarry  over  the  delicate 
clusters  of  Grasses  grown  in  pots  (Aira  pulchella,  Stipa  pinnata,  Briza 
maxima,  Liagurus  ovatus,  d^c.,)  whose  aiiy,  silky,  or  velvet  panicles  contrast 
so  well  with  their  hair  like  foliage ;  we  should  speak  of  those  pretty  violet- 
colored  composites  (Brachycome  iberidifoUa ;]  of  those  Everlastings  with 
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their  metallic  cannine  scales;  of  those  dwarf  Wallfloweis^  with  their 
remarkably  strange  colors  given  them  by  consummate  skiU  ;  but  the  small 
space  that  is  left  us  must  be  left  to  other  horticulturists. — (GanL  Oarofu 
1850,  p.  551.) 

CupHEA  PuLTTCEivTBA. — As  a  bedding  plant  this  is  the  bcBt  of  all  the 
Cupheas.  I  may  say  it  is  second  to  none  of  any  kind  whatever,  although 
there  may  be  many  flowers  more  showy  at  a  distance;  but  upon  closo- 
inspection  there  is  none  to  be  found  more  interesting,  as  its  white-tipped 
bright  crimson  tubular  blossoms  are  very  handsome.  It  also  stands  rough  and 
stormy  weather  much  better  than  any  of  our  more  cherished  flower  garden 
&vorites,  and  blooms  weU  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Its  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation  are  very  easy.  Cuttings  put  in  the  first  week  in  March, 
in  a  little  bottom  heat,  will  strike  freely.  When  struck  they  should  be  potted 
off*  singly,  and  kept  in  a  firaroe  until  April,  when  th^  should  be  hardened 
ofi*,  and  bedded  out  the  latter  end  of  May,  where  it  will  flower  beautifully 
until  it  is  destroyed  by  frosts.— {  GordL  /oitr.,  1850,  p.  664.) 

Cultivation  of  Specimen  Plants  in  8  inch  Pots. — Some  men  think 
that  to  grow  a  flowering  plant  well,  it  must  be  planted  in  a  tub,  large  enough 
to  support  a  moderate  sized  tree.  Others,  that  the  larger  the  plant  is,  the 
more  ramified  the  bmnches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  leaves,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  perfection.  Than  such  notions  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

Were  our  only  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  flowering  plants,  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  magnitude  of  the  plant,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bloom,  then  no  other  plan  could  be  adopted  so  likely  to  secure 
this  end.  But  as  flowering  exotics  are  only  valued  on  account  of  the  aideii- 
dor  and  abundance  of  their  flowers,  with  a  proper,  not  an  ovorwiielmii^ 
amount  of  foliage,  a  very  oj^xwite  comve  must  be  followed  to  bring  about 
thJB  desired  end. 

Our  mind  has  been  directed  for  some  time  to  this  matt^;  and,  more  es- 
pecially, in  reference  to  specunen  plants  brought  forward  for  competitioo. 
For  as  we  not  unirequently  see  such  plants  on  our  exlubition  tables,  it  looks 
as  if  bulk  of  plant,  without  reference  to  quantity  or  quality  of  bloom,  were 
the  perfection  of  principle  aimed  at  by  their  owners,  while,  we  think,  diat  a 
diametrically  opposite  standard  of  perfection  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
vie,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  perfect  blooms  upon  the  smallest 
amount  of  branches,  and  a  well  balanced  pn^KVtion  of  foliage. 

Take,  for  example,  a  geranium  or  pelargonium,  (call  it  which  you  may,) 
grow  it  in  a  large  pot,  in  rich  soil,  stimuhUe  it  to  the  fiiUest  extent,  and  pro- 
duce a  plant  half  as  large  as  a  hay-cock,  what  is  the  consequence — an  abun- 
dance of  foliage,  and  a  sad  deficiency  of  bloom,  and  the  majority  even  of  that 
(anything  but  perfect,)  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pknt  and  its  means  of 
support  But  who  highly  esteems  this  bundle  of  stalks  and  soperfloity  of 
foliage ?  Not  we ;  and  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opimon;  an  qumon  held  by 
all  the  best  judges  of  v/imX  such  a  plant  should  be.  We  are  glad  to  ah- 
serve  that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  follows  the  rale  laid  down 
last  year  by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  namely,  of  having  a  class 
for  pelargoniums  in  8-inch  pots,  a  size  suffici^itly  large  for  every  oseftil 
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pnrpoee,  if  the  neceesaiy  conditions  of  hi^  culture  be  attended  to.  And 
with  other  than  high  cultivation  Horticultural  Societies  should  have  nothing 
to  do.  We  saw  the  plants  exhibited  in  that  sized  pot  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  although  the  amount  of  bloom  was  somewhat  deficient  in  propor- 
tion to  what  it  might,  and  indeed  ought,  to  have  been,  from  the  size  of  the 
plants,  it  was  sufficientiy  obvious  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  matter, 
that  if  plants  of  the  size  brought  forward  could  be  grown  in  eight-inch  pots, 
that  there  were  only  one  or  two  steps  fbrther  wanting  to  render  them  per- 
fection itself,  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  namely,  a  much 
greater  number  of  flower  trusses,  and  those  larger  and  possessed  of  more 
body  in  the  petals.  To  efiect  this,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  encour- 
agement of  a  dwarfer  habit  of  growth,  with  shorter  jointed  stems,  without 
the  least  addition  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  or  the  number  of  theff  leaves, 
which  would  render  the  whole  plant  sufficiently  strong,  so  that  it  should  be 
able  to  support  itself  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  stakes. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  8-inch  pots  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum 
size  for  one  class  at  least,  and  that  the  cultivator,  mstead  of  seeking  a  larger 
pot,  or  a  larger  plant,  should  set  his  wits  to  work  (for  the  thing  is  quite  pos- 
sible) to  double  the  number  of  flower  trusses,  to  bring  them  more  true  to 
character,  and  to  give  the  individual  flowers  more  size  and  consistency,  or 
thickness  of  petal.  We  will  not  refer  to  the  form  of  the  flower,  or  to  the 
arrangement  of  its  coloring,  but  we  would  impress  on  those  members  of 
Horticultural  Societies,  having  the  drawing  up  of  the  programmes  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  hold  fast  by  the  doctrine  of  medium  sized  pots,  and  wait 
the  result  of  superior  culture  in  them.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to  retro- 
grade instead  of  to  advance,  by  giving  up  a  principle  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted, and  possibly  only  requiring  another  year's  trial  to  bring  to  full  ma- 
turity. There  are  many  other  reasons  for  doing  this,  which  we  may  allude 
to  at  a  future  time,  for  although  our  opinions  may  be  unheeded  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  think  we  have  high  authority  for  urging  it  on,  seeing  that  the  most 
influentml  of  all  Horticultural  Societies  follows  it  This  same  society,  has, 
by  the  way,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  class  for  the  azaleas,  &c.,  limited 
as  to  size  of  pot  This  is  following  the  idea  of  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  some  measure,  who,  last  season,  gave  prizes  for  ericas  re- 
stricted as  to  height  of  plant,  for  the  purpose  we  presume,  of  encouraging' 
growers,  whose  plants  were  in  progress  towards  a  size,  which  would  enable 
them  to  compete  in  the  highest  class.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  princi- 
pal society  has  proved  itself  in  advance  in  this  particular. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  high  farming  of  late ;  let  us  not  only  hear 
of,  but  see  a  littie  more  high  culture  in  plants  brought  for  public  competi- 
tion ;  and  as  one  part  of  high  farming  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  produce  from  the  smallest  space  of  ground,  so  also  in  like 
manner,  should  high  plant  culture  be  regarded. — (CronL  Journal,  1850, 
p.  585.) 

[We  particularly  commend  these  remarks  to  our  amateur  cultivators  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  establishing  Premiums  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  making  up  their  schedule  for  1851.  They 
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express  oar  views  oo  the  absurdity  of  growing  plants  as  big  as  a  hogshead. 


Art.  II.    McusacKuaeiU  Hniicuttural  Soctdy. 

Saturday,  Augwd  24.  EiMnied. — ^Flowsrs  :  From  Hovey  &  Co^  P. 
Barnes,  Breck  &.  Co.,  J.  Nagent,  J.  Hovey,  L.  Davenport,  Winship  &  Co^ 
Mrs.  E.  Bass,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Rnssell,  A.  Bowditch,  and  T.  Needham, 
dahlias,  roses,  cut  flowers,  &c. 

GRATUITIES   AWARDBO. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  P.  Barnes,  Breck  &.  Co.,  T.  Needham,  L.  Davei^Mft, 
Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Hovey,  T.  Nugent,  and  Winafaip  & 
Co.,  $1  each. 

Fruits  :  From  J.  Washburn,  Manomet  apples,  large,  beautiful  and  fine. 
From  C.  £.  Grant,  blackberries,  fine.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Bloodgood  and 
Belle  d'Aout  pears  and  De  Montfort  plums.  From  S.  Sutton,  Washington 
plums.  From  G.  Merriam,  fine  blackberries.  From  F.  King,  apncots,  fine. 
From  A.  D.  Weld,  fine  Williams'  apples.  From  F.  Dana,  New  Seedling 
pears  and  Orange  Sweet  apples.  FVom  A.  D.  Williams  &.  Son,  handsome 
Williams'  and  Red  Astrachan  apples,  and  Italian  Damask  and  Prince^ 
Gage  plums.  From  J.  Gordon,  Williams'  apples.  From  Jos.  Lovett,  Jar- 
gonelle, Bloodgood,  and  Dearborn's  Seedling  pears,  and  fine  blackb^ries. 
From  EL  M.  Richards,  Benoni,  Williams',  and  Sugar-loaf  Pipjun  apples, 
and  Christiana  melons.  From  Breck  &  Co.,  Summer  Francreal  and  BeQe 
d'Aout  pears.  From  O.  Johnson,  superior  Red  Astrachan  and  Bough 
apples;  Early  Newington  nectarines,  Black  figs,  Fotheringham  plums, 
White  Dutch  currants,  blackberries,  and  raspberries. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Jargonelle,  Summer  Francreal,  TruckhiD  Ber- 
gamot  pears ;  White  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  MacreadylB 
Early  White  grapes.  From  H.  Vandine,  Yellow  Gage,  Royal  Hative, 
Italian  Damask  and  Yellow  Honey  plums.  From  C.  Newhall,  Benoni  and 
Early  Strawberry  apples.  From  C.  P.  Cowles,  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.,  Roogh 
and  Ready  apples. 

Fruits  kited  by  the  committee :  apples,  from  C.  P.  Cowles,  a  New  Seed- 
ling, called  Rough  and  Ready,  promises  to  rank  with  the  best  early  apples. 
Manomet  Sweet  a}^les,  firom  J.  Washburn,  fine.  A  Seedling  pear,  from  F. 
Dana,  of  rich  musk  flavor,  and  promises  well.  De  Montfoit  plums,  fhxn 
Col.  Wilder,  of  a  delicious  flavor.  Macready's  Early  White  grapes,  from 
Hovey  &  Co.,  fine. 

Auguit  31.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Communications  from  the  Essex  Institute,  the  R.  I.  H<nt.  Soc.,  and  the 
West  Chester  Hort  Soc.  were  read,  inviting  delegates  to  attend  their  exhi- 
bitions. 

S.  Walker,  C.  M.  Hovey,  O.  Johnson,  and  Jos.  Lovett  were  appointed  to 
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attend  the  Evex  Institute ;  £.  M.  Richards,  B.  V.  FVencb,  and  C.  New- 
hall,  the  R.  L  Hort.  Soc. ;  and  J.  a  Cabot,  the  West  Cheater  Hoit  Soc. 

A  commonication  was  received  from  the  Wilmington  Hort  Soc.,  Dela- 
ware, informing  the  Society  that  delegates  had  been  chosen  to  attend  the 
annoal  esdnbition  of  this  Society. 

[The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members,  at  the  meeting  August 
17 :  W.  L.  Nichols,  Roxbmy,  and  William  Johnson,  Boston.] 

Es^Mted. — ^Flowbrs  :  Prom  the  President,  a  fine  collection  of  Seedling 
phloxes,  one  a  delicate  white,  very  pretty.  From  P.  Barnes,  a  variety  of 
flowers,  among  which  were  the  following  new  dahlias : — ^Bonle  de  F^u,  Mr. 
Seidon,  Grloriosi,  Striata  perfecta,  &c.  From  Mrs.  Winchester,  by  J.  W. 
Brown,  a  fine  display  of  asters,  dahlias,  &c.  Cut  flowers,  in  variety,  were 
also  sent  by  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  A.  Bowditch,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Story,  Win- 
ship  &  Co.,  L.  Davenport,  I.  Spear,  Miss  M.  A.  Kenrick,  E.  Winslow,  J» 
Hovey,  George  Walch,  W.  H.  Foster,  Miss  RusseU  and  others. 

OIATUITIXS   AWARnBn. 

To  P.  BanMs,  Breck  &  Co.,  Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  A.  Bowditch, 
J.  W.  Brown,  J.  Hovey,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Story,  L.  Davenpcnt,  Miss  Russell^ 
and  Miss  M.  A.  Kenrick,  $1  each. 

Fruits  :  From  B.  V.  French,  Cabaahea  and  Garden  Royal  apples.  From 
A.  D.  Weld,  Williams'  apples,  very  fine,  and  several  sorts  of  pearsw 
From  A  Dexter,  Bartlett  pears  and  Deacon  apples.  From  O.  Johnson, 
Bough  allies,  fine,  and  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  and  Rostiezer 
pears.  From  £.  M.  Richards,  fine  apples.  From  J.  Washburn,  Mano- 
met  apples,  very  fine^  and  Watson,  Summer  Rose,  and  other  pears.  From 
J.  Hyde  &  Son,  an  apple,  supposed  a  seedling.  From  Jos.  Lovett,  WiK 
liams'  apples,  fine.  From  A.  Parker,  Harvard  and  Bartlett  pears.  From 
E.  Bemis,  Winship's  Seedling  pears.  From  P.  Barnes,  fine  Beun^  d'Am- 
alis  pears.  From  Jos.  Stickney,  very  fine  Summer  Francroal  pears.  From 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Summer  Francreal,  Striped  Summer  Prancreal,  and  other 
sorts  of  pears.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Winship's  Seedlings.  From  J.  S. 
Sleeper,  Summer  Rose  pears.  From  F.  King,  Julienne  pears,  fine.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  a  new  native  pear,  very  handsome  and  fine ;  Summer  Fhinc- 
real.  Julienne,  Orange  Musqu^,  (?)  and  other  pears,  and  several  kinds  of 
grapes,  fine. 

Ihdts  UsUd  Inf  the  Conmnitety  .^vguH  SIH. — From  Hyde  &  Son,  an 
apple,  supposed  a  seedling,  similar  to  the  Williams.  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, from  J.  M.  Earle;  brisk,  lively  flavor,  good  size,  and  handsome. 
From  £.  F.  King,  apricots,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  resembUng  the 
Orange.  A  small  plum,  fKxn  J.  S.  Sleeper,  handsome,  and  of  pleasant 
flavor.  Black  Imperial,  known  also  aa  the  Bradshaw,  from  S.  Hill,  a  large, 
handsome,  and  fine  early  plum.  Blue  Gage,  fVom  O.  Johnson,  exce^nt 
A  small  blue  plum,  fW>m  the  President,  (unnamed,)  fine  flavor.  Belle  de 
Feron  pear,  from  Col.  Wilder,  poor.  Limon  pear,  firom  J.  M.  Earle,  good. 
Gustin's  Summer,  not  in  eating. 

From  Hovey  A.  Co.,  a  new  native  peat,  of  good  siaei  fair  and  handsome; 
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of  a  brnk,  vinons,  faccbariDe  flavor,  MIf  eqoal  to  Ike  Uibtnurte,  in  its  beat 
coBditioii,  aad  one  of  the  rery  fiaeit  earij  pean. 

PRXmClU  ▲  WARDED  Fajl  FRUITS. 

Summer  Apples. — For  the  beit  Sommer  afiplea,  (Eod  AstracliaDf)  to  (X 
Johnson,  $6* 
For  the  second  best,  (WilliaiBs',)  to  A.  D.  Williams  ^  Son,  $4. 
Summer  Pears. — Por  the  bert  Summer  pean,  (a  new  ntive  varie^,)  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  #6. 
For  the  second  best,  (Madeleine,)  to  Jos.  Stickney,  9L 
Currants. — For  the  best  specimen,  (White  Dotoh,)  to  Greo.  Wilsoa,  #5. 

For  the  second  best,  (Red  Dutch,)  to  O.  JohntoB,  $^ 
Raspberries. — For  the  best,  to  Capt  J.  Lovett,  for  Knevefs  Giaat,  fSu 

For  the  second  best,  to  Capt  Lovett,  for  ^  Faatolfl;  #a 
Blackberries. — For  the  best,  to  Capt  Lovett,  fSu 

For  die  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $3. 
Gooseberries. — ^For  the  best,  to  Capt  Lovett,  fer  the  Roaring  Uon,  fSu 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Hovey,  for  the  Wlutesmidi,  $3. 
A  Gratuitt  of  f3  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  for  a  fine  ezh&ition  of  diflferei^ 
sorts. 
September  7.    An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-daj,— 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Vice  Presidents  were  appointed  a  committee  to  receire  delegates  at- 
tending the  annual  exhibition. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  September  14th. 

EiMhiied, — Flowers  :  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  J.  Nugent, 
Hovey  Sc  Co.,  P.  Barnes,  Breck  &.  Co.,  T.  Needham,  and  others,  cut  flow- 
ers, bouqaets,  &c. 

0RATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  L.  Davenport,  for  fine  roses,  $2. 

To  P.  Barnes,  Breck  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent,  Winships,  Mrs.  Story,  Miss 
Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Hovey,  and  A.  Bowditoli,  $1  each. 

Fruits  :  From  O.  Johnson,  Summer  Francreal,  and  one  kind  of  pears 
unnamed ;  veiy  fine  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Cooper's,  Imperial  Gage, 
and  Bradsbaw  plums.  From  S.  H.  Perkins,  splendid  specimens  of  Lewis 
nectarines.  From  G.  Merriam,  Bartlett  pears.  From  P.  Barnes,  Beun^ 
d'Amalis  pears.  From  C.  E.  Qrant,  Coolidge*s  Favorite  peaches,  and  fine 
blackberries.  From  Winahip  &  Co.,  Golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Hessel,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  other  pears.  From  R.  Crooker,  Difr* 
mond  plums.  From  EL  Bemis,  Beun^  d^Amalis  and  Bartlett  pears.  From 
A.  Parker,  Chelmsford,  Andrews  and  Bartlett  pears.  From  J.  Mann,  a 
basket  of  pears,  plums,  peaches,  dtc.  From  J.  H.  Blake,  plums,  nnnamed. 
From  £.  Wight,  Orange  Sweeting  apples,  Julienne  peani  and  the  foUowiqg 
plums : — Nectarine,  Jefferson,  Red  Perdngoiiy  Eggf  Coqpei's,  (?)  and  Roy- 
ale.  From  L.  R.  Meais,  Seedling  peaches.  From  W.  W.  Menill,  Wash- 
ingtott  plums.     From  A«  Dexter,  Deacon  (?)  apples  and  Bardett  pens. 
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From  James  Nc^gest,  Imperial  €kge  plomsw  FVom  Geo.  Walsh,  White 
Crage,  Biadshaw,  imperial  Gag«,  aad  fine  Green  Grage  pbrnis;  Bai^tt 
peara,  and  apfdest.  From  W.  C.  Strongs  Roman,  Elroge,  Newingtoii, 
Lewis,  and  3  other  softi  of  nectarines;  Coe's  Gdden  Drop  plome,  8  wxt^  of 
gn4>e8,  and  Coolidge\i  Favorite  peaches.    Rrom  S.  Driver,  pears  for  a 


From  Hovey  &  Ckv,  Thomas,  McLaaghlan,  and  2  otiier  pinms ;  Cannon 
HaU  Muscat  grapes ;  Bfock  figs,  and  pears,  viz.,  Sommer  Bergamot,  Yallee 
Franche,  Inconnoe  Cramoisine,  Summer  Fiancreal,  Hesse!,  Colmar  d*£t^. 
Dearborn's  Seedlhig ;  also,  Beechwood  and  Persian  melons.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  Walpole  kbSl  Haley's  Nonsuch  apples.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Eariy  Crawford  and  Goolidge's  F^itbrite  peaches.  From  Josw  Lovett,  fine 
Grreen  Gage  phins,  and  blackberries.  Frcmi  A.  Lackay,  fine  Green  Grage 
and  Copper^  i^«ms.  From  W.  G.  Lake,  several  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears.  From  J.  F,  Allen,  Summer  Francreal  pears.  From  H.  Vandine^ 
Huling's  Superb,  Columbia,  Bradshaw,  and  four  other  sorts  of  plums ;  four 
kinds  of  pears,  and  WiUkuns*  apples.  From  J.  H.  Welch,  fine  specimens 
of  Tyson  pears;  from  A.  D.  W^ber,  melons. 

Frvits  ietkd  by  the  committee :  Beechwood  mek>ns^  fiom  Messrs.  Hovcy 
Sl  Cow,  fine. 

S^iUmber  14.    An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,  the . 
President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  v€4edy  that  the  President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Recorduig 
Secretary  be  a  committee  to  iwepare  tickets  for  invited  guests. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  September  21st 

ExMbiUd, — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  €»ermaB  asters,  for  premium, 
took  place  U>-day,  and  the  display  was  exceedingly  fine ;  but,  owing  to  a 
vote  of  the  Society  to  close  the  hall,  it  was  naderstood  by  some  that  the 
exhibition  was  postponed ;  in  consequence  of  this,  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 
entered  their  flowers  too  late  for  premium.  The  contributors  were  L.  Da- 
venport, I.  Spear,  and  J.  Nugent 

AWAan    OF    PRESnUMI. 

Gbrman  Asters. — ^For  the  best  dispUy,  a  preminm  of  $4,  to  I.  Spear. 
For  the  second  best,  fS,  to  J.  Nugent 
For  the  third  best,  $2,  to  L.  Davenport 

Sq>Umber  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  The  Twentt-Sbcoko  Axihual  Exhi- 
bition OP  THE  SociETT  took  pkcc  ou  Tuosday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  September.  On  this 
occasion,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  contributions  of  the  members,  the 
whole  of  the  Society's  building  was  put  in  requisition.  The  store  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  the  library  room  were  cleared,  and  fitted  up 
with  tables,  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  hall  two  tables  were  put  up, 
whose  combined  length  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  These  were 
wholly  filled  with  the  pears  and  grapes ;  the  api^es,  plums,  peaches,  &c., 
ocoupied  the  central  tables  below,  and  the  vegetables  filled  the  side  stands. 
The  entrance  to  the  hall  was  through  an  arch,  open  on  three  sides,  deco- 
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rated  with  everg^reenfl,  and  sannouBted  with  the  laBcnptioo  **  Twenty-sec- 
mid  Annual  Ezhibitko  of  the  MaMachnsette  Horticaltml  Society." 

The  show  of  plants  and  ilowen  was  rather  small,  owing  to  the  limited 
space,  but  those  exhibited  were  principally  specimens  of  great  beanty — the 
most  prominent  ones  were  Schubejtui  gnyMemtf  two  clerodendrooB,  Abelia 
rupestris,  and  several  fine  fuchsias,  and  other  plants,  from  Messrs.  Hovej 
&  Co.,  and  a  few  orchids,  fWxn  J.  A.  LowelL  The  flower  stands  were  ffled 
with  roses,  asters,  and  dahlias.  Some  of  the  large  booquets  were  Teiy  fine, 
and  a  few  small  floral  ornaments  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  display. 

The  exhibition  of  fhut  was,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  by  fiur  the  most  exten- 
sive and  choice  ever  made,  either  at  home  or  abtoad.  The  pean  were  not 
only  shown  in  large  variety,  but  many  of  the  specimens  were  krger  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  heretofore  exhibited.  We  have  only  room  to  paztico- 
larize  a  few  of  the  vaore  remarkable, — ^these  were  the  Doyenn^  Boossock, 
from  W.  Davis ;  the  Beorre  Diel,  from  W.  Bacon;  the  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc,  of  Mr.  Wilder ;  the  Swan's  Orange  and  Beorr^  d'Aiyoa,  of  MesKS. 
Hovey ;  the  former  of  which  were  fnlly  eqoal  in  sise  and  beao^  to  the 
Rochester  specimens  exhibited  in  1848  and  1849:  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, of  Mr.  Bemis ;  the  Gohlen  Benrr^  of  Bilbdh,  of  Messrs.  Richards  and 
Fay ;  the  Andrews,  of  Messrs.  CraflB  dL  Dana;  and  the  Bartlett,  fixm  Mr. 
Maclntyre,  ninety  of  which,  fiom  one  small  tree,  filled  a  large  basket  The 
af^es  were  very  fine,  especially  the  collection  of  Mr.  IVench,  which  was, 
of  itself,  a  good  exhibition,  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
kinds,  some  of  them  veacy  large  and  handsome.  Grapes  were  poorer  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  cool  summer,  and  but  few  of  those  exhibited  were  fbUy 
colored  or  ripened. 

Plants. — From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  large  collection,  among  which 
were  Schub^rtta  grav^ens,  Clerodendion  inlbrtnnitaua  and  sqaamatum, 
Plumbikgo  Larp^nttf,  Rondel^tui  8pecii6sa,  Abulia  rapdstris,  RusselUs  jfiat- 
cea,  Ci^phea  platyc^ntra;  six  or  eight  kinds  of  fuchsias,  achimeses  of  aQ 
sorts,  6lc.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  beautiful  new  Achimenes  gkudiie- 
fl6ra  and  insignis.  From  J.  A.  LoweU,  a  collection  of  plants,  among  which 
were  several  orchids. 

Dahlias,  Asters,  Cut  Flowers,  &Ai, — ^From  Breck  &  Co.,  dahlias, 
and  other  flowers.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  2  large  bouquets,  for  the  Bradlee 
vases ;  2  parlor  bouquets,  German  asters,  and  20  var.  of  verbenas.  From  J. 
Nugent,  2  bouquets,  for  the  Society  vases;  2  parlor  bouquets,  and  cut 
flowers.  Other  contributors  were,  O.  N.  Towne,  A.  Bowditch,  Miss  Rus- 
sell, Miss  L.  A.  Kingsley,  J.  Hovey,  J.  Black,  C.  A.  Hewens,  L  Spear,  L. 
Davenport,  P.  Barnes,  Winship  &.  Co.,  T.  Owens,  H.  Grrundel,  and  others. 
Mrs.  William  Kenrick  sent  two  lyres,  in  diflerent  styles,  neatly  made ;  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Story  a  floral  grotto. 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES   AWARUXU   FOR  FLOWERS,  &C. 

Plants  in  Pots. — ^For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  20  pots,  to 
Hovey  &.  Co.,  #12. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  #10. 
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For  the  Mrd  best,  to  T.  Owens,  #6. 
Vase  Bouqitets. — ^F^cy^  the  best  pair,  ibr  the  Bmdlee  vases,  to  Hawey  it  •- 
Co.,  #10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Black,  #6. 

For  the  best  pair,  for  the  Society's  vases,  to  J.  Nogent,  #10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co,  #6. 
pAmLOR  Bou<{UBTs.— For  the  best  pair,  to  Jas.  Nugent,  #8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  ^  Co.,  #6» 
Gratuitixs.— To  Mrs.  W.  Kenriok,  for  two  floral  lyres,  #5. 

To  Mrs.  £.  A.  Stoiy,  for  a  floral  grotto,  #5. 

To  Miss  Rossell,  fbr  bouqnets,  #9. 

To  O.  N.  Towne,  for  bonqaets,  #9. 

To  P.  H.  Pierce,  fbr  boaqoets,  ifiL 

To  A.  Bowditch,  fbr  bouqnets,  #3. 

To  Miss  L.  A.  Kittgsiey,  J.  Hovey,  and  L.  Davenport,  fbr  bonqttetid) 
#1  each. 
Fruits.— From  the  President  of  the  Society,  113  varieties  of  pears, 
among  which,  in  addition  to  the  older  sorts,  were  the  Benrr^  Qonbaalt,  B. 
Langeli^r,  B.  Triquier,  Bordenave,  (Smith's,)  Bonne  de  Zees,  Broom  Park, 
Charlotte  de  Brower,  Champagne,  Cohnar  d'Ete,  Delioes  de  Jodoigne,  (?) 
Duchesse  of  Orleans,  Episcopal,  Figne,  Grendesheim,  Hobson,  Hull,  Law« 
rence.  Monarch,  MacLaughlin,  Oliver's  Russet,  Oswego  Beurr^  Quilletette, 
Swan's  Orange,  Sabine  d'hiver,  St  Mesmire,  Souverain  d'£te,  Tyson,  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Wilbur  dt  WillianM*  Early  {  also,  one  variety  of 
plums,  without  name. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  210  varieties  of  pears,  among  which,  in  addition  to 
the  older  sorts,  were  Abondanoe,  Angleterre  Noisette,  Adele  St  Denis, 
Belle  Craonaise,  Benoits,  Belle  de  Trois,  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  B.  de  Waterloo, 
B.  Colocna,  B.  Gkrabanlt,  B.  de  Rouineau,  B.  Langelier,  B.  do  Rhine,  B.  de- 
Nerckman,  B.  Steikman,  B.  Judes,  B.  Ccnnu,  B.  Seutin,  B.  Derminer,  B.. 
Clair,  Blanc  de  Carney,  Bois  Napoleon,  Beurr^  Grand  Montrouge,  Bamad^ 
»ton,  Bezi  de  Veterans,  B.  de  Malines,  Brougham,  Beau  present  d'Artois^ 
Baronne  de  Mello,  Cadet  de  Vaux,  Comte  de  Frittilly,  Calhoun,  Cohnar 
d'Ete,  Chas.  Van  Mons,  Clay,  Cent  Couronne,  Conseilleur  Ramuez,  Char- 
lotte de  Brower,  Duchesse  of  Orleans,  Dallas,  Doyenn^  Ctoubault,  D.  Sterk- 
man,  D.  de  Nerckman,  De  Lepine,  Elizabeth,  (Edwards^s,)  Edwards's  Snm^ 
mer,  Exquis,  Francis,  (Edwards's,)  Fondante  de  Malines,  Fondaote  de< 
Chameuse,  F.  de  MiUot,  Ferdinand  de  Meester,  Grand  Bretagne,  Grand 
Soliel,  Grain  de  Coral,  Gris  de  Rouchard,  Howell,  Hericart,  Incomrae  Vaii» 
Mons,  Jalousie  Nouvelle,  Jalvie,  Knight's  R.  I.  Seedling,  Las  Canas,  Law- 
rence, Moccas,  Monarch,  McLau^lin,  Napoleon  d'hiver,  Nouveau  Poiteau^ 
Nov.  Simon  Bouvier,  Oliver's  Russet,  Parisi^e,  Poire  de  Jacob,  Princess 
Royal,  Passe  Jardine,  Rameaux,  Rondelet,  Sabine  Nouvelle,  Sansparielle,. 
St  Michael  Archangel,  St  Andr^,  Swan's  Orange,  St  Bernard,  St  Quen-< 
tin,  Serrurier,  Tea,  Tarquin  de  Pyrenees,  William  Prince,  Wescott,  &c. 
From  the  Pomological  Garden  of  R.  Manning,  110  varieties  of  pears,, 
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•mong  them  the  Lawrence,  Dochene  of  Oileaniy  Conte  Lelieor,  March 
Bergamot,  Moccas,  Monarch,  Petre,  Sbobden  Court,  Howell,  Henkel,  Doy* 
enn6  Gkmbaolt,  Styrian,  Wilbur,  Dallas,  Serrarier  d'Aotomne,  Coter,  Whit- 
field, Henrietta,  Locke,  Jubin,  Walker,  Rameanz,  Ckra,  Nooveaa  Pokeao, 
Biande'8  St.  Germain,  Henri  Van  Moiv,  Wendell,  Nos.  982,  1096,  1434 
v.  Mona,  &^. ;  also,  25  Yarieties  of  apples* 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  100  varieties  of  pears,  among  which,  in  additioD  to 
older  kinds,  were  Swan's  Orange,  Monarch,  Hall,  Beon^  d'Anjou,  Jeraej 
Gratioli,  Beun^  Qnentin,  B.  Seodn,  B.  Oonbanlt,  Hill's  Fall  Bnttor,  Col- 
mar  d'£t6,  Truckhill  Bergamot,  Sargeret,  (V.  M.)  Inconnue  Van  Mons, 
Styrian,  Inconnae  Cramoisine,  Las  Canas,  Docbease  of  Orleans,  Bemr^ 
Langeli^r,  Episcopal,  Belle  Craonaise,  Belle  de  Noel,  Downton,  Dqyenni 
Santelete,  Doyenn^  Boossock,  Henkel,  Lawrence,  St  Michael  Archangel, 
Loais  d'Orleans,  Nonveau  Poiteau,  (?)  Belle  de  Thouars,  Goensey  Bemr^ 
Welbeck  Bergamot,  Olivei^  RiMset,  Cabot,  St  Dorothee,  Whitfield,  Poire 
Devack,  Bergamot  Leseble,  &c.,  Slc;  also,  Hormead  Peaxmain,  and  7 
other  softs  of  apples;  Poiple  Favorite,  ThottMS,  and  3  other  kinds  of 
pinms ;  5  kinds  ci  peaches,  and  the  following  gnpes: — Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
cat, Ainsoat  of  Alexandria,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Grizzly  Fnmtignan, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  B.  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince  and  Syrian. 

From  J.  S.  Cabot,  86  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  the  Hencart,  Booe- 
quia,  Columbia,  Duvivier,  Notaire  Minot,  Doyeonife  Boossock,  Cdestin,  Belle 
Excellent,  Josephine  de  Malinea,  Navez,  Beurrfe  Goubault,  Bergamot  libbi- 
tent  verte,  Plombgastel,  Las  Caaas,  Chartreuse,  Foadante  de  Malines,  Ves- 
ouvi^re.  Belle  Craonaise,  Cabot,  Welbeck  Bergamot,  St  Andi^  Penosyhrar 
nia,  Capucin  V.  M.,  Payency,  Van  Buren,  Dallas,  Brande's  St  Germain, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  Wilbur,  Rameanz,  dtc^  Slc 

From  B.  V.  French,  85  varieties  of  pears,  containing,  besides  tiie  well- 
known  aotts,  the  Bemn^  Duval,  Boucquia,  Beun^  Goubault,  Beon^  gns 
d'hiver.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Sabine,  Edwards'to  £har 
beth,  and  20  unnamed ;  also,  141  varieties  of  ^ples,  among  them  the  La- 
dies' Sweet,  Ross  Nonpanel,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fameuse, 
Pomme  Gris,  Gravenstein,  Lyscom,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Garden  Royal,  FaD 
Harvey,  20-Ouace,  Haitfsrd  Sweet,  Jonathan,  Mmister,  Seek-no-Furdier, 
Alexander,  Drap  d'or,  Lncombe's  Seedling,  Melvin  Sweet,  Mexico,  Hohnss, 
Canada  Reinette,  Newaxk  King,  Wellington,  Ortley,  Mela  Cark,  Haw- 
thomdean.  Wine,  Ramshora,  Long  Nonsuch,  Jericho,  and  25  unnamed. 

From  Bveck  Al  Chamberlain,  44  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  the 
Bonne  de  Zees,  Beurr^  Brunean,  B.  Bureal,  Colmar  Nehs,  Viconqite  de 
Spoelberch,  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme  panacb^  Doyenn^  Goubault,  Figi^ 
Payency,  Sabine,  Swan's  Orange,  d&c. 

From  Job.  Lovett,  43  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  Cramton  Seedling, 
King  Edward,  Tyson,  Van  Mcms  Leon  le  Clerc,  Beun^  Goubault,  Paradise 
of  Autumn,  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Swan's  Change,  Colombia,  Aman- 
des  Double,  Boucquia,  Pennsylvania,  &c. ;  also^  Minister,  Porter,  Fameuse, 
and  Caba^ea  apples,  and  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum  plums. 

From  O.  Johiwon,  36  varieties  of  peara,  among  which  were  tbe  Beoir^ 
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d'Anjou,  Van  Mobs  Leon  le  Clerc,  Hericart,  Welbeck  Berganx>t,  Fot- 
tnn&e,  Im^,  dtc 

From  John  Gordcm,  96  varieties  of  pears,  inclndinf  the  Queen  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Winter  Nelis,  Stevem's  Genesee,  Hill's  Fall  Butter,  Swan's 
Orange,  Bearr6  Boec,  &c. ;  also,  Shar]/ii  Emperor,  JeflbrscHi,  and  3  other 
plums,  and  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Frontignan  grapes. 

From  Winehip  6l  Co.,  35  varieties  of  pears,  including  the  Oregon  (Seed- 
ling,) Triamph  de  Lonvain,  Pain  et  Yin,  Barame  de  Mello,  Rein^  dliiver, 
Bergamot  Sargeret,  Sargeret,  De  Lepene,  Beon^  St  Nichdas,  Fortune^ 
&c. ;  also.  Cathead  and  Grrand  Sachem  apples. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  32  varieties  of  pears,  including  Coffin's  Virgoulouse, 
Colun^ia,  SieuUe,  Dunmore,'Truckhill  Bergamot,  C<rfmar  Niel,  Beurr^ 
gris  d'hiver  Noaveau,  &>c. ;  also,  16  varieties  of  apples,  among  them  the 
20-Ounce,  Minister,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Ribston  Pippin,  Seaver  Sweet, 
Hub.  Nonsuch,  ^. 

From  John  Wadibum,  31  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  the 
Thompson,  Oswego  Beorr^,  Swan'to  Orange,  Dunmore,  Knightfs  R.  L 
Seedling,  Doyenn^  Boussock,  Doyennd  Goubault,  Beurr^  Goubault,  Cabot, 
Edwards's  Elizabeth,  Lawrence,  Beurr^  d'Ai^}ou,  Fondante  de  Malioes, 
dLc. ;  also,  Holmes,  Minister,  and  Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  apples,  and  Coo's 
Golden  Drop  plums. 

From  H.  Vandine,  30  varieties  of  pears,  including  Stevens's  Genesee, 
Van  Mens  Leon  le  Clerc,  Prince's  St  Germain,  d^.;  also,  15  kinds  of 
plums,  among  them,  Hulings's  Superb,  Sharp's  Emperor,  Coe's  Golden 
Diopy  Dnane's  Purple,  Imperial  Gage,  &c ;  Porter  apples,  persimmons,  and 
peaches. 

From  G.  R.  Russell,  12  varieties  of  pears ;  12  varieties  of  apices,  among 
them  the  Monmouth  Pippin,  and  Peck's  Pleasant;  also,  11  varieties  of 
grapes,  including  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburgh, 
Syrian,  Frankindale,  Red  Chasselas,  White  Nice,  Grizzly,  and  White  Fron- 
tignan, &c. 

From  R.  Crooker,  27  varieties  of  pears,  including  Swan's  Orange,  Doy- 
enne Boussock,  Beurr^  (xonbault,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Doyenn^  Goubault, 
Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  dtc.,  &c 

From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  35  varieties  of  pears,  among  them,  the 
WiUiams's  Early,  Belle  Lucrative,  Andrews,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  and  sev- 
eral unnamed ;  also,  40  varieties  of  apples,  many  of  them  unnamed. 

From  A.  A.  Andrews,  20  varieties  of  pears,  among  them,  the  Triumph 
de  Jodoigne,  Fulton,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Bon 
Chretien  Fcmdante,  &c. ;  also,  4  varieties  of  iqyples  and  pears,  unnamed. 

From  EL  M.  Richards,  12  varieties  of  pears,  and  17  varieties  oi  ^ples, 
among  the  latter,  the  Minister,  Fameuse,  Lyscom,  Walpole,  Tewksbury 
W.  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  6lc,  ;  5  varieties  of  peaches ;  Jefieison  plums,  and 
Christiana  Melons.  From  J.  A.  Hall,  Raynham,  13  varieties  of  peaches,  9 
var.  of  apples,  and  4  of  pears.  From  Z.  L.  Raymond,  Bartlett  pears.  From 
Dr.  N.  Durfee,  Fall  River,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  St  Peters,  Syrian,  To- 
kay, (?)  White  Frontignan,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.    From  W.  C. 
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Strong,  Lombardy,  M.  of  AtesniDdm,  St  Peters,  Otizily,  and  White  Fno- 
tigrnan,  and  5  other  sorts  of  grapes ;  Roman  and  Ebuge  nectarines,  Seov 
peaches,  Le  Cm^  peus,  and  one  var.  of  plnms.  From  W.  S.  Lake,  22  va- 
rieties of  apples,  4  of  plums,  10  of  peaches,  2  of  grapes,  and  18  of  peais. 
From  A.  Lackay,  7  varieties  of  [^oms,  among  them  tlw  Coe*B  Crolden  Drop, 
Jefferson,  and  Corse's  Field  Marshal ;  8  varieties  (^  pears,  and  Benooi 
apices. 

From  N.  Stetson,  7  varieties  of  grapes,  including  the  Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
cat, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Victoria,  Wilmot's  B.  Hamburgh  No.  16,  dLc; 
5  varieties  of  pears,  fine  Early  Crawford  peaches,  and  ai^es.  From  A.  D. 
Weld,  20  varieties  of  apples,  24  var.  of  pears,  (17  unnamed,)  and  3  sorts  of 
peaches.  From  A.  Dexter,  15  varieties  of  pears,  7  var.  of  apples,  and  3  of 
peaches.  From  I.  Fay,  15  varieties  of  pears.  From  J.  W.  RogeiB,  6  va- 
rieties of  pears.  'From  Messrs.  Stone  dL  Co.,  Newton,  11  var.  of  applo,  3 
of  pears,  and  2  of  grapes.  From  Geo.  WUson,  fine  Gansell's  Bergamot, 
Paradise  of  Autumn,  Chaumontelle,  and  Beurre  Diel  pears.  From  W.  J. 
Niles,  4  varieties  of  pears.  From  W.  Bacon,  veiy  fine  Beorr6  Diel  peais. 
From  Francis  Geo.  ^law.  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Muscadine,  and  Red 
Chasselas  grapes,  raised  on  Mr.  Crawshay's  plan,  detailed  in  our  Magm" 
zine,  (Vol.  IX,  p.  86  to  96.)    [These  were  excellent] 

From  Samuel  Downer,  Jr.,  16  varieties  of  pears,  among  diem  very  fine 
Columbia,  Passe  Colmar,  Andrews,  Easter  Beurr^  Le  Cur6,  Urbaniste,  &c. 
From  A.  Parker,  11  var.  of  apples  and  2  of  pears.  From  John  Dane,  fine 
£2arly  Crawford  peaches.  From  R  F.  Nourse,  Bangor,  12  var.  of  plums, 
among  them  fine  Jefierson,  Washington,  Purine  Favorite,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Columbia,  dLC.  From  B.  Hemmenway,  Early  Crawford  peaches. 
From  J.  Allen,  Doyenn^  Boussock  pears.  From  J.  Hooper,  Jr.,  3  var.  of 
pears.  From  J.  Mann,  fine  Beurr^  Bosc,  and  2  other  sOTts  of  pears.  From 
J.  N.  Turner,  peaches.  From  M.  H.  Simpson,  Black  Hamburgh  grapes, 
growing  on  the  plant,  and  Wilmof s  Black  Hamburgh.  From  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick,  6  varieties  of  pears,  4  of  apples,  and  Lemon  Rareripe  (?)  peaches. 
From  W.  A.  Crafts,  7  varieties  of  pears  and  2  of  peaches.  From  F.  Marsh, 
Dix  pears.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Baldwin  apples,  and  Dolbear  peaches. 
From  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  Merriam  pears,  and  Dutch  Codlin  apples.  Frooi 
G.  Merriam,  fine  Early  Crawford  peaches. 

From  Jas.  Eustis,  27  varieties  of  apples,  among  them  the  Ben,  Graven- 
stein,  Golden  Ball,  Jewett's  Red,  Kilham  Hill,  Minister,  BoxfOTd,  &c 
From  J.  A.  Lowell,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  2  other  sorts  of  grapes. 
From  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  15  varieties  of  apples,  2  of  pears,  and  fine 
Long  Carolina,  Mountain  Sweet,  and  Black  Spanish  Watermelons.  From 
F.  Dana,  Andrews,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  3  Seed- 
jling  pears ;  also,  3  sorts  of  peaches.  From  H.  R  Stanwood,  3  varieties  of 
pears,  and  2  of  apples.  From  S.  Driver,  11  varieties  of  pears,  one  at  them 
imnamed,  supposed  to  be  new.  From  C.  N.  Brackett,  4  varieties  <^  pesis. 
From  A.  D.  Webber,  10  varieties  of  pears,  and  fine  Citron  mekms.  From 
D.  H.  Richards,  fine  Golden  Beun^  of  Bilboa  peaxi.    From  Geo.  Walsh,  7 
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▼ar.  of  pean,  7  of  am^es,  tnd  4  of  {dmns.    From  W.  Hewens,  6  Tar.  of 
pean,  and  Seedling  peaches. 

From  H.  Vail,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  White  Doyeim^  Gansell'a  Bergamot,  Bart- 
lett,  and  Duchess  of  Angonleme  peara.  From  N.  Harris,  Brookline,  G 
varieties  of  pears,  3  rar.  of  peaches,  and  grapes  withoat  name.  From  £. 
Tnfb,  fine  Tufts,  XL  L  Greening,  Roz.  Rossett,  Baldwin,  and  a  Seedling 
variety  of  apples.  From  W.  Lewis,  nectarines.  From  R.  Bartlett,  Lynn, 
Lombard  plums  and  Seedling  peaches.  From  E.  Bemis,  splendid  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  J.  W.  Gates,  Cambridge,  fine  Early  Craw- 
Ibrd  peaches.  From  B.  Wheeler,  Framingham,  4  varieties  of  peaches. 
From  S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco,  3  var.  of  pears.  From  W.  May,  oranges.  From 
S.  B.  Morse,  peaches.  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfbe,  a  fine  cluster  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes.  From  E.  Winslow,  5  varieties  of  apples.  From  E. ' 
Sanborn,  Andover,  figs,  open  culture.  From  J.  H.  Lord,  a  basket  of  as- 
sorted fitdt. 

From  T.  Needbam,  12  varieties  of  grapes,  among  them  the  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  M.  of  Alexandria,  De  la  Palestine,  (30  inches  long,)  St  Peters, 
Chisselas  Mnsqo^  &>c. ;  also,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  J. 
Hyde  &  Son,  2  varieties  of  pears,  8  of  apples,  and  Early  Crawford  peaches. 
From  Samuel  Sweetwr,  8  varieties  of  pears,  and  4  of  plums.  From  J.  H. 
Fearing,  Duane's  Purple  plunw.  From  E.  T.  Andrews,  Seedling  peaches. 
From  Mis.  Dudley,  3  dishes  of  peais.  From  C.  E.  Grsnt,  6  varieties  of 
pears,  and  5  of  peaches.  From  L.  Baldwin,  nectarines.  Snow  peaches,  (?) 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  A.  Pope,  2  baskets  of  apples, 
unnamed. 

PREMIUMS   ARD  GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR   FRUIT. 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  12  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  to  B.  V. 
French,  the  Society's  plate,  valued  at  (20. 

Fot  the  second  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  $12. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Jas.  Eustis,  $8. 

For  fine  collections,  of  12  varieties,  a  gratuity  of  the  Society's  silver 
medal,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  Jos.  Stickney,  G.  R.  RusseJl,  and  A.  D. 
Weld. 

For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  a  premium  of  $6,  to  E.  Tufls,  for  the  TufU. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Tufls,  $4,  for  the  R.  I.  Greening. 

For  a  fine  dish  of  apples,  a  gratuity  of  the  Society's  silver  medal,  to  each 
of  the  following  gentlemen : — A.  Pope,  for  variety  unknown ;  H.  B. 
Stanwood,  Cathead;  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  Dutch  Codlin;  John  Wash- 
bum,  Uubbardston  Nonsuch;  A.  Dexter,  Deacon;  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  Cathead;  Capt  Lovett,  Mimster;  Hovey  &  Co.,  Baldwin. 
PxAEs. — ^For  the  best  12  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  the  Lyman 
plate,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  valued  at  $20. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $12. 

For  the  third  beet,  to  John  Gordon,  $8. 

For  fine  collections,  of  12  varieties,  a  gratuity  of  $6  each,  to  J.  S.  Cabot, 
0.  Johnson,  and  Jos.  Lovett 
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For  a  collectira  of  petn,  a  gntaity  of  fi»  Society's  nlrer  nedal,  Iq  J. 

WaBhbnni  and  8.  Downer,  Jr. 
For  the  beet  dkh  of  pean,  a  preaaam  of  #6,  to  Wm.  Davk,  for  the 

D<^enii^  Boaewck. 
For  the  second  best,  94,  to  J.  Mann,  for  tiie  Benrr^  Bosc 
For  a  fine  dish  of  pean,  a  gratuity  of  the  Society's  silver  medal,  to  each 
of  the  following  gentlemen: — W,  Bacon,  for  Beurr^  Diel;  Andrew 
Lackay,  for  Belle  Lucrative ;  D.  H.  Ricliaids,  for  Golden  Bewri  of 
Bilboa;  Wm.  Oafti,  for  Andrews;   Jos.  Stickney,  for  Catillac; 
Hovey  dc  Co.,  for  Beoxr^  d'Aiyon ;  Gea  Wilson,  for  Paradise  d*Aii- 
tomne ;  and  £.  Bemis,  for  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
For  a  splendid  basket  of  Bartlett  pears,  a  gratnity  of  $6,  to  Jas.  Mac- 

Intyre. 
For  single  dishes  of  psavs,  the  Society's  braue  medal,  to  A.  Parker,  A. 
A.  Andrews,  L  Fay,  and  S.  Driver. 
GaAPzs. — For  the  best  specimens,  a  gratoify  of  #10,  to  Hovey  &  Co. 
For  the  second  best,  a  gratuity  of  $7,  to  G.  R.  RossdL 
For  fine  specimens,  the  Society's  silver  medal,  to  N.  Stetson,  Dr.  N. 

Durfee,  B.  D.  Emerson,  W.  C.  Strong,  and  T.  NeedhaoL 
For  a  fine  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  brome  medal,  to  W. 
Young,  Fall  Rirec 
Pbaches. — For  the  best  qMcimen,  a  premium  of  $8,  to  G.  Miriam,  far 
the  Eariy  Crawford. 
For  fine  specimens,  the  Society's  bronse  medal,  to  N.  Stetras,  John 
Dana,  and  T.  Owens. 
Plchs. — ^For  a  large  collection,  a  gratuity  of  the  Society^  silver  medil, 
to  B.  F.  Nourse. 
For  fine  specimens,  a  gratuity  of  the  bronze  medal,  to  A.  Lackay,  Joa 
Lovett,  Hovey  &.  Co.,  and  H.  Yandine. 
Watermelons. — ^For  fine  specimens,  the  bronze  medal,  to  J.  R  Moore. 
Grape  Vine. — For  a  fine  plant  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  grape,  growing 

in  a  pot,  the  Society's  silver  medal,  to  M.  H.  Simpson. 
Vegetables. — The  room  which  our  report  of  the  exhibition  occaineB, 
prevents  us  from  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  vegetable  department,  and 
we  therefore  copy  the  entire  ofi&cial  report  of  the  committee : — 

We  regret  to  say,  that  the  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  rather  meagre, 
notwithstanding  the  important  place  which  their  cultivation  holds  in  boiti- 
cukure.  The  specimens  which  were  exhibited,  however,  were  almost  aoi- 
versally  excellent  of  their  kind.  The  show  of  potatoes,  which  in  fbnner 
years  has  been  very  fine,  was  miserable,  on  account  of  the  disease.  The 
Society  having  made  great  preparation  to  show  this  pait  of  the  exhibitioo, 
do  hope  to  see  in  another  seascm  a  much  greater  disf^y  of  vegetables. 

PREMIUMS  AND  ORATUITIE8  AWAROXD  POR  VXeXTABLBS. 

Premiums. — ^To  A.  D.Williams,  for  best  display  and  greatest  variety, 
#10. 
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To  A.  Parker,  for  second  best  disi^y  and  greatest  irariety,  #6. 
Gratuities. — ^To  A.  Hatch,  for  Seedling  potatoes,  $3. 
To  Lyman  Kinsley,  for  a  good  show  of  vegetables,  $3. 
To  John  Gordon,  for  a  fine  show  of  Tegetables,  |2. 
To  A.  R.  Pope,  for  Sweet  com,  a  new  and  prolific  hybrid,  $2. 
To  John  Schooler,  for  a  show  of  squariies,  $1. 
To  Stone  &  (X,  for  a  good  display  (^vegetables,  $1. 
To  A.  Bowditch,  for  a  show  of  vegetables,  $S2. 
To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  a  great  display  of  vegetables,  $6. 
To  Mrs.  L.  Spanlding,  for  a  show  of  com,  #1. 
To  A.  A.  Andrews,  for  a  show  of  vegetables,  #]. 
To  Hovey  it,  Co^  fi>r  a  fine  show  of  tomatoes,  #1. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR   OCTOBER. 
FRUIT  DBPARTMEIVT. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  shoald  now  be  divested  of  all  their  lat- 
erals, and  where  the  spurs  are  veiy  kng,  they  may  be  partially  cot  in,  at 
the  same  time  taking  off  all  the  leaves  which  have  a  yellow  tinge,  in  order 
to  admit  the  fbU  rays  of  the  snn,  both  to  r^)en  the  wood  and  invigorate  the 
plants,  which  will  now  have  been  brought  in.  The  fhiit  shoald  all  be  cut 
now,  as  the  damp  from  the  planti  wUl  soon  injure  it,  if  it  is  left  on  the  vines. 
Air  the  house  early  in  the  morning,  ancT  close  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Vines  in  pots  should  now  be  more  sparingly  watered,  in  order  to  check  the 
growth,  and  harden  and  ripen  the  wood. 

Fios  in  potB  should  now  be  rather  sparingly  watered. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  may  also  have  less  water,  now  that  the  young  is 
ripening  off 

Raspberry  i^antations  may  be  made  this  month. 

Gooseberry  and  Curraiit  bushes  may  be  planted  this  moodL 

Strawberry  Beds  may  yet  be  made,  if  the  work  is  done  eariy  in  the 
month.  Plantations  made  in  August  or  September,  should  be  hoed  and  kept 
clear  of  weeds. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  the  last  of  the  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

Trees  Buddeb  in  August  and  Sept^ber  shoald  be  looked  to  occasion- 
ally, and  if  the  ties  are  binding  them  too  tight  they  should  be  cut  or  loos- 
ened. 

FLOWER    BEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  should  now  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory ; 
see  that  the  pot9  are  all  washed  clean,  the  soil  top  dressed,  and  the  foliage 
washed,  or  thoroughly  syringed. 
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CHRTSAiiTHKMcifs  layered  in  Augnit  dioald  be  taken  off  befbfe  severe 
frosts,  and  repotted  in  tlie  next  size  pots ;  after  standing  a  few  days  in  a 
shady  frame,  they  may  be  removed  to  tiie  boose  or  parknr  ibr  bloomiiig. 
Water  occasionally  with  liquid  jfoano. 

Pelargoniums  should  now  be  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  hoaae,  and 
be  very  sparingly  watered. 

Roses,  of  tender  kinds,  growing  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  taken  up 
and  potted  this  month.  Hardy  roses  may  be  soccessfoUy  transplsnted  the 
last  of  the  month. 

Heaths  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  should  be  taken  up  befive  severe 
frosts. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  in  ibll  bloom,  unless  eariy  frosts  have  injured  diem ; 
they  will  soon,  however,  be  more  hardly  dealt  with,  and  those  which  are  in 
low  and  exposed  places  had  better  be  taken  up  immediately ;  those  on  higher 
ground  may  remain  some  time. 

Gladioluses,  Tiokr  FloV&s,  and  similar  boHxi  should  now  be 
taken  up. 

Verbenas  may  yet  be  propagated,  if  the  stock  is  not  large  enough. 

Lilies  of  all  kinds  may  be  reset  this  month. 

Pansies  should  now  be  propagated,  if  not  already  done. 

Antirrhinums  should  be  propagated  this  month. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Ranunculus  beds  should  soon  be  prepared  for  planting  in  Februarj  next 

Azaleas.  Continue  to  water  sparingly,  and  remove  to  the  greCTiheuse 
or  frame  to  avoid  heavy  rains. 

Fuchsias  done  blooming  may  be  placed  away  under  the  stage,  or  in  the 
back  shed. 

OxALisEs,  Sparaxis  sud  IxiAS  may  now  be  planted. 

ScHizANTHusEs  will  uoed  an  occasional  shift,  if  fine  specimens  are 
wanted. 

Perennial  Plants  of  all  kin&  may  now  be  transplanted ;  it  is  the  nost 
favorable  season,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  time  now  to  do  it  pit^wify. 

Carnations  should  now  be  taken  up  and  potted,  or  removed  to  firames, 
where  they  will  winter  safely,  with  a  little  covering  of  leaves  or  straw. 

Herbaceous  Pceonies  may  now  be  safely  transplanted. 

Epiphtllum  Truncatum  and  its  varieties  should  now  be  more  lib^tUy 
watered,  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Daphnes  may  now  be  repotted. 

Double  Helianthemums  should  be  taken  up  this  month. 

BftGONiAs  now  coming  into  bloom  may  be  repotted. 

Kalmias,  Azaleas,  or  any  other  plants  wanted  for  forcing  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  repotted. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  may  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring  stock. 

Stephanotus  now  done  blooming  may  be  more  sparingly  watered. 

Greenhouse  Plants  of  all  sorts,  should  now  be  top  dressed,  staked,  and 
put  in  order  for  the  winter. 
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Art.  I.  Polmaise  Method  of  Heating  Greenhouses  and 
Hothouses^  compared  toith  Hoitoater,  scientifically  and 
practically  considered,     Br  R.  B.  Leuchars. 

{Continued,  from  p.  441.) 

Haying  considered  the  merits  of  hot  air  and  hot  water,  in 
comparison  with  each  other,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  hotwater  apparatuses,  which  have  led 
to  the  premature  condemnation  of  this  method,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  these  failures  are  not  attributable  to 
the  system,  nor  the  principles  upon  which  it  works,  but  to 
a  misconstruction  of  the  one,  and  a  misapplication  of  the 
other. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  many  apparatuses  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  have  failed  through  the  most  trifling 
causes,  so  trifling,  indeed,  that  the  necessary  alterations 
would  cost  only  a  few  dollars  to  convert  the  useless  and 
unprofitable  into  a  perfect  and  efficient  apparatus;  and  I 
liave  seen  some  instances  of  these  unworkable  apparatuses 
removed  and  destroyed,  and  the  whole  cost  sacrificed,  when 
the  opinion  of  a  person  who  understood  the  subject  would 
have  saved  the  apparatus  from  destruction,  and  made  it 
answer  the  intended  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  defect  in  ^  hotwater  apparatus,  is 
'<  imperfect  circulation."  It  is  this  circulation  which  prevents 
the  water  in  the  boiler  from  being  heated  above  the  boiling 
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point,  and  generating  steam.  It  is  this  circulation  which 
causes  all  the  water  in  the  af^paratus  to  pass  successiyely 
through  the  boiler,-— conveying  the  heat  to  the  parts  most 
distant  from  it,  by  which  it  is  again  cooled,  and  again  returns 
to  the  boiler  to  absorb  heat  and  carry  it  away.  Without  this 
circulation  those  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  are  remote 
from  the  source  of  heat,  would  receive  little  or  no  heat  at  all. 
From  this,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  circulation  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  of  our  present  considerations. 

Our  first  object,  then,  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  this 
circulation,  and  the  power  that  produces  it,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  causes  of  its  obstruction. 

The  cause  of  circulation  in  hotwater  pipes  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  pressure  of  water  on  the  lower  pipe, 
not  of  any  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pipes, 
as  some  erroneously  suppose.  Some  persons  imagine  that  if 
the  pipes  be  inclined  so  as  to  allow  a  gradual  fall  of  the  water 
in  its  return  to  the  boiler,  circulation  is  obtained,  or  increased. 
This,  at  first,  appears  very  plausible,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  forms  of  apparatus  generally  used  in  heating  hothouses ; 
but  the  principle  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  appears  to  arise 
from  regarding  the  subject  as  a  simple  question  of  hydraulics, 
instead  of  a  compound  result  of  hydrodjrnamics.  If  the 
question  were  only  as  regards  a  fluid  of  uniform  temperature, 
then  the  greatest  eifect  would  be  obtained  by  inclining  the 
pipe  towards  the  boiler ;  but  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pipes, 
when  motion  is  necessary,  is  of  varying  density  and  tempe^ 
aiure,  which  materially  alters  the  conditional  results.    . 

In  order  to  explain  this  more  clearly,  let  us  illustrate  one  of 
the  most  simple  forms  of  apparatus,  (Jig.  29,)  nich  as  are  used 


Fig,  29.    Hotwater  Apparatutf  ahoicing  (hi  principlt  of  CiraUaHon, 

in  some  of  the  most  extensive  forcing  establidiments  in  Eng- 
land, the  principle  of  which  is  represented  in  the  above  cut. 
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Now  let  us  suppose  heat  to  be  applied  to  the  boiler,  A ;  a 
dilatation  of  the  rolume  of  the  water  takes  place,  and  it 
becomes  lighter ;  the  heated  particles  rising  upwards  through 
the  colder  ones,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their  greater 
specific  gravity,  and  they  in  their  tmn  become  heated,  and 
expand  like  the  others.  This  intestine  motion  continues 
until  all  the  particles  in  the  volume  become  equally  heated, 
and  have  received  as  much  heat  as  the  fuel  can  impart  to 
them.  But  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  boiler.  A,  begins  to 
acquire  heat,  and  to  become  lighter  than  that  which  is  at 
the  opposite  end,  B,  the  water  which  is  in  the  lower  hori- 
zontal pipe,  dy  is  pressed  by  a  greater  weight  at  c  than  at  /, 
and  it  therefore  moves  towards  A,  with  a  velocity  and  force 
equal  to  the  difference  in  pressure  (or  weight  of  the  two 
columns,)  at  c  than  at  /.  The  water  in  the  vertical  pipe,  B, 
would  now  fall  to  a  lower  level  were  it  not  that  the  pipe  e 
furnishes  a  fresh  supply  from  the  boiler,  to  replenish  the 
deficiency.  By  means  of  this  unequal  pressure  on  the  lower, 
or  what  is  called  the  return,  pipe,  the  water  is  forced  to  cir- 
culate through  the  apparatus,  and  it  continues  to  do  so  as 
long  as  the  water  at  B  is  colder  than  that  in  the  boiler. 
And  as  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  constantly  parting  with  its 
heat,  both  by  radiation  and  conduction,  while  that  in  the 
boiler  is  continually  receiving  additional  heat  from  the  fire, 
an  equality  of  temperature  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
whole  apparatus  can  never  occur,  while  the  apparatus  is  at 
work,  for  if  it  did,  circulation  would  cease. 

Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  is  supposed  by  many,  we  find 
that  circulation  commences  in  the  hwer^  or  return  pipe  first. 
The  first  motion  among  the  particles  being  at/,  in  the  fore- 
going cut,  and  that  this  motion  is  caused  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  vertical  pipe,  B.  To 
a  person  unacquainted  with  this  astonishing  principle  in 
hydrostatics,  the  theory  of  circulation  here  given  may  proba- 
bly appear  erroneous,  because  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  boiler.  A,  is  so  much  greater  than  that  in  the 
vertical  pipe,  B.  It  is,  howev^,  one  of  the  first  laws  ol 
hydrostatics,  that  the  pressure  of  fluids  depends  for  its 
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amount,  on  the  height  of  the  colamn  only,  wholly  iirespectiFe 
of  the  bulk,  or  actual  quantity  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
column.  Therefore  a  pipe,  which  is  not  larger  than  a  quill, 
will  transmit  the  same  amount  of  pressure  as  if  it  were  a  foot 
or  a  yard  in  diameter,  provided  the  height  in  both  cases  be 
alike.  On  this  law,  therefore,  depends  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  forms  of  hotwater  apparatus  generally  used  in 
horticultural  structures. 

From  the  foregoing  cut  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  of 
the  column,  B,  is  just  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
apertures  of  the  two  pipes,  /and  g.  The  effective  {Nressure 
is  the  same,  whether  the  return  pipe  be  carried  on  the  level 
from  c  to/,  or  according  to  the  dotted  lines,  as  is  frequently 
done.  But  suppose  that  the  return  pipe  be  carried  on  an 
inclination  from  B  to  /  as  is  frequently  done,  under  the 
impression  of  gaining  additional  power  in  the  circulation. 
Without  having  recourse  to  abstruse  calculations,  I  think  it 
will  be  evident  enough  that  this  inclination  of  the  pipe  tends 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  pressure  instead  of  increasing  it ; 
for,  though  the  height  of  the  colunm  be  in  both  cases  the 
same,  the  effective  pressure  of  the  column  is  reduced  by  its 
horizontal  position,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipe,  which  is  not  compensated  in  any  manner. 
Moreover,  as  there  is  actually  more  matter  in  a  pipe  filled 
with  cold  water,  than  in  one  filled  with  hot  water,  the 
gravitating  force  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  tem- 
perature ;  that  is,  it  will  be  lei»  in  proportion  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  greater.  There  must,  therefore,  under 
all  circumstances,  be  a  positive  loss  of  effective  pressure  by 
inclining  the  pipe  in  the  manner  stated. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  conclusion  that  the  power  which 
produces  the  circulation  in  the  pipes  is  the  unequal  pressure 
on  the  extremities  of  the  return  pipe,  then  the  result  will  be 
precisely  similar,  whether  this  force  acts  on  a  pipe  ten  feet, 
or  on  one  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  so. 

This  has  always  occuned  to  me  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  efficient  forms  of  apparatus  for  heating  hot-houses, — and 
many  fine  structures  are  so  heated.     As  an  instance,  I  might 
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give  the  lai^e  range  of  metallic  forcing  bouses  at  Wobum 
Gardens,  in  England,  wbicb  are  beated  on  tbis  sknple  plan  ; 
eacb  bouse,  or  division  of  tbe  range,  being  supplied  with  a 
separate  apparatus  and  boiler.  Tbe  boilers  in  Ibis  case  are 
merely  square  boxes,  open  at  top,  but  eacb  baving  a  wooden 
cover  wbicb  fits  tightly  on  tbe  edges.  Tbe  circulation  is  so 
perfect  tbat  no  steam  is  generated, — ^the  water,  tberefore, 
never  reacbes  tbe  boiling  point.  Tbese  apparatus  bad  been 
at  work  for  many  years  previous  to  our  living  tbere,  witbout 
getting  out  of  order,  or  in  need  of  repairs,  and  at  tbat  time 
were  working  as  well  as  wben  tbey  were  erected. 

Tbougb  apparatus  of  tbis  form  ve  suitable  under  tbe 
general  arrangements  of  borticuttimd  structures,  tbere  are, 
nevertheless,  some  circumstances  wbicb  require  tbeir  modi- 
fication, and  some  others  under  which  tbey  are  quito  inappli* 
cable,  to  which,  in  connection  with  the  misapplication  of  tbe 
principle,  we  will  subsequently  advert. 

Boston,  Oct  16,  1860. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  XL  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Taxodium  semper^ 
virens.  By  M.  Desportes,  of  M.  Andr6  Leroy's  Nursery, 
Angers,  France. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  add  some  observations  on  tbe 
manner  of  growing  tbis  species,  to  those  you  have  ahready 
published,  respecting  tbe  Taxodium  sempervirens,  in  the 
August  number  of  your  estimable  Magazine. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  tree  in  the  family  of  tbe  Cbnif- 
eree,  tbe  growth  of  wbicb  is  such  as  that  of  tbis  Taxodium.  In 
1846,  M.  Andr^  Leroy,  of  Angers,  received  two  plants  of  this 
splendid  evergreen  tree ;  he  planted  them  in  the  open  air  in 
his  large  and  beautiful  nurseries,  without  giving  them  any 
more  care  than  other  hardy  evergreens.  One  was  in  a 
heath  soil,  (terre  de  bruyere,)  and  the  other  in  a  loamy  soil. 
The  first  is  now  twenty-four  feet   high;   the  divergent 
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branches,  which  fall  into  wreaths,  almost  like  the  Norway 
spruce,  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  spread  about  eight  feet  from 
the  stem,  producing  by  its  numerous  lamifieations,  and  the 
dark  green  leaves  with  which  it  is  loaded,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  objects  imagiqable.  The  stem  at  the  base  meas- 
ures one  foot  and  six  inches  in  circumference. 

The  second,  which  was  planted  in  common  soil,  is  not 
exactly  so  high ;  its  branches  are  nearer  the  main  stem,  and 
the  form  or  habit  of  the  tree  is  more  pjrramidal,  but  the 
efEect  of  which  is  not  less  beautiful. 

If  we  consider  attentively  this  tree,  we  easily  recognize 
that  nature  has  given^it  every  good  quality  to  render  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  hardy  trees.  The  great  facility  with 
which  it  is  propagated  has  enabled  nurserymen  to  multiply 
it  in  such  large  quantities,  that,  although  it  is  of  very  re- 
cent introduction,  they  are  now  supplied  with  an  abundant 
stock. 

The  first  ones  which  have  been  planted  on  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds,  are  so  beautiful  that  they  justify  the  haste 
which  nurserymen  have  taken  in  propagating  this  tree. 

For  some  time,  seeing  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  we  feared 
that  it  was  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  resist  our  winters ;  but 
five  years  ago  it  grew  in  the  open  air,  like  all  other  hardy 
evergreen  trees ;  besides,  last  spring  we  had  30^  of  frost,  of 
Fahrenheit ;  at  this  time  it  had  already  began  to  grow,  and 
the  sap  in  full  circulation,  which  was  a  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  receive  injury  from  frost ;  nevertheless,  none  but  a 
few  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  late  autumn  growth  were 
stricken,  and  a  few  buds  already  open,  and  only  the  young 
plants  in  the  nurseries, — large  ones  were  saved.  The  young 
shoots  and  buds  which  suffered  were  cut  off,  the  adventi- 
tious buds  opened  with  great  vigor,  and  now  those,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  had  suffered,  are  the  most  beautiful.  We 
can  thus  say  that  this  splendid  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
grows  with  great  rapidity. 

Angers^  Sq^.  15,  1850. 
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Abt.  III.    Hints  respecting  the  Summer  Treatment  of  Fruit 
Trees.    By  an  Old  Fruit  Cultitator. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Notwithstanding  the  numerous  articles  that 
have  been  written  monthly,  by  yourself  and  your  numerous 
contributors,  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  fruit 
trees,  yet,  on  looking  around  me,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
the  great  discrepancy  in  point  of  summer  management  on 
the  part  of  many  practical  fruit  growers,  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  too  by  many  who,  one  would  think,  are 
fully  acquainted  with  anything  which  I  can  say  on  the  sul>- 
ject.  Nevertheless,  if  you  can  spare  me  room  in  your  valu- 
able columns  for  a  few  remarks,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
point  out  what  I  mean. 

It  is,  1  believe,  generally  admitted  by  all  experienced  cul- 
tivators, and  more  especially  practical  gardeners,  (a  class  who 
are  somewhat  slow  to  admit  anything  that  retaliates  upon 
themselves,)  that  there  is  still  something  required  in  the 
shape  of  knowledge,  before  we  can  be  fully  master  of  a  fruit 
tree.  It  gets  barren  or  blighted, — ^it  cracks  its  fruit, — it  grows 
sickly,— becomes  wretched  to  look  at,  and  latterly  dies ;  yet 
there  is  no  remedy  at  hand,  no  specific  antidote  to  any  or  all 
of  these  evils;  we  may  doctor  the  tree  with  ashes,  iron 
filings,  and  highly  concentrated  special  manures,  but  all 
these  have  oftener  failed  than  been  effectual.  Why  cannot 
we  get  at  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  as  a  physician  gets  at 
his  patient's  illness,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  hope? 
Why  cannot  some  of  your  scientific  and  physiological  cor- 
respondents take  hold  of  this  subject  in  a  thoroughly  i»rac- 
tical  manner,  that  we  may  not  go  plodding  on  continually 
on  mere  chance,  throwing  away  our  money  on  horticultural 
drugs,  and  killing  our  trees  into  the  bargain. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  like,  if  you  or  some  of  your 
clever  correspondents  would  tell  me,  to  know  whether  the 
ill-success  which  attends  our  efforts  to  produce  permanency 
and  productiveness  in  fruit  trees,  arises  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  root  or  the  top  ?    I  have  my  own  opinion  on 
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this  matter,  but  I  will  not  say  much  about  it  till  I  hear  yours, 
or  some  other  cultivator's,  who  may  think  proper  to  give  his. 
Perhaps  your  readers  may  think  enough  has  already  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  to  instruct  all  who  are  desirous  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong ;  but  I  think  a  wide  field 
still  lies  open  for  the  exercise  and  disjrfay  of  talent  and  in- 
dustry; and  as  these  discoreries  may  be  considered  as  re- 
lating to  the  highest  bmnch  of  gardening,  they  would,  un- 
doubtedly, reflect  credit  on  those  whose  inrestigations  tend 
to  elucidate  facts  hitherto  unknown,  and  accelerate  the  prac- 
tice of  some  method  which  would  be  generally  applicable  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  our  trees ;  so  that  we  might  know 
with  certainty  what  to  do  with  them,  and  what  to  admin- 
ister when  they  are  assailed  by  the  numerous  ills  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  subject. 

If  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  you  a  few  more  ideas  of  mine 
on  this  subject,  as  I  have  been  somewhat  largely  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  euid  with  tolerably  fair  success. 

Sept.  20,  I860, 

[We  shall  certainly  welcome  the  views  of  our  correspond- 
ent to  our  pages,  and  fully  agree  with  him  that  there  is  room 
for  great  improvement  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees.  One 
would  suppose,  after  reading  much  that  is  published  und^ 
the  name  of  horticultural  science,  that  nothing  more  need  be 
known  to  reach  the  perfection  of  cultivation ;  an  amateur 
has  only  to  look  into  the  pages  of  a  gardening  periodical  and 
find  a  recipe  which  will  at  once  transform  all  his  diseased 
trees  into  healthy  ones,  and  his  blighted  fruits  into  the  most 
fair  and  beautifiiL  The  apothecary's  shop  is  to  be  the  grand 
source  for  curing  the  ills  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
world.  All  is  not  science  that  is  written  under  that  name  ; 
and  especially  in  Horticulture  does  this  hold  true.  Indeed 
the  greatest  bar  to  its  progress  is  the  charlatanry  of  many  of 
its  practitioners. — Ei>.] 
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Abt.  rV.  Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  three  new  varieties 
of  Pears.  By  M.  Dbspobtxs,  of  M.  Leroy's  Nunery^ 
Angers,  France. 

[Angers  is  the  town  of  nurseries  in  France.  Almost 
ererybody  here  is  interested  in  this  trade.  M.  Andr6  Le- 
roy  is  the  leading   nurserymani  and  his   superintendent, 


jRir.SOt    Btmrd  8tiper/bte, 

M.  Desportes,  who  visited  this  country  last  year,  has  sent  u» 
the  descriptions  and  engravings  of  three  new  pears,  two  only 
toIn  xti.—- no.  XI.  63 
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of  which  have  yet  fruited  in  American  collections.     These 
are  the  Beurr^  Superfine  and  the  Beurr^  Robin. — ^Ed.] 

1.     Beubbe'  Supebtine. 

Size,  rather  large,  three  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and 
three  and  a  quarter  in  diameter :  Fornix  irregular,  turbinate : 
Stem,  stout,  and  wrinkled  at  the  base,  fleshy,  large,  one  inch 
long  :  Eye,  small,  set  nearly  eren  with  the  saibce :  Skin^ 
yellowish  green,  with  broad,  grayish,  scattered  patches,  and 
numerous  small  brown  specks :  Fleshy  whitish,  with  some 
yellow  or  brown  lines  or  specks :  Juice,  abundant,  agreeably 
perfumed.    Ripe  in  September. 


Fig.9l,    Dofemid  GouboMH. 

It  is  a  fine  pear,  of  first  rate  quality,  and  one  that  every 
cultivator  will  add  to  his  collection  when  it  is  better  known. 

Tree,  a  good  grower,  with  upright  shoots,  the  young  wood 
yellow  or  grayish:  buds,  large,  brown:  the  leaves  green, 
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glabrous,  rather  long,  reflezed,  obtusely  dentate.     It  is  a 
good  bearer. 

This  pear  (fig,  30)  was  obtained  from  seed  by  M.  Goubault 
in  1847. 

2.  DoTsirNi:^  Goubault. 

Obtained  from  seed  by  M.  Goubault,  in  1849,  {fig.  31.) 

Sizoj  medium,  three  inches  long  and  two  and  three  quarters 
inches  in  diameter :  Form,  roundish,  depressed :  Stem,  short, 
stout,  sometimes  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity  of 
middling  breadth:  Skin,  yellowish,  speckled  with  brown 
nearly  everywhere :  Flesh,  white,  rather  crisp  or  coarse,  very 
juicy :  Flavor,  perfumed,  vinous :  Core,  large,  coarse,  stony  : 
Seeds,  small :  Eye,  middling  deep :  segments  of  the  calyx 
short  and  liable  to  fall  sometimes. 

Tree,  rather  pyramidal :  wood  yellow  with  gray  specks : 
buds,  long,  brown,  blackish  :  leaves,  yellow  greenish,  long, 
glabrous,  obtusely  dentate.  A  good  bearer,  but  does  not 
grow  well.     It  ripens  from  September  to  February. 

It  is  a  first  rate  variety. 

Sent  by  M.  Andr6  Leroy,  of  Angers,  Prance. 

3.  DoTENNK^  Robin. 

Obtained  from  seed  by  M.  Robin,  in  1840,  at  Angers, 
France.     (Fig.  32.) 

Though  this  excellent  kind  was  obtained  ten  years  ago,  it 
is  scarcely  known. 

Size,  very  large,  nearly  four  inches  long  and  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter :  Form,  obovate,  cut  off  at  the  extrem- 
ities, regular :  Stem,  short,  stout,  wider  at  the  extremities, 
rather  curved,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long :  Calyx,  open, 
medium  shallow :  Skin,  yellow,  covered  with  numerous 
uniform  specks :  Flesh,  white,  juicy,  buttery,  slightly  per- 
fumed. 

Tree.  Branches  divergent,  young  wood  grayish,  clear, 
speckled  with  brown,  downy  at  the  extremities :  buds  large, 
dark  brown :  leaves,  narrow,  light  or  yellow  green  above, 
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and  pale  or  glabrous  beneath,  reflex,  obtusely  dentated, 
always  red  petioled.  It  grows  very  fast  and  forms  a  beau- 
tiful tree. 


Fig.9t,    Doyttmi  RcUm. 

This  rariety  is  one  of  the  finest  ones  we  have  obtained 
for  several  years,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  best  collec- 
tion of  pears. 

Angers,  Sept  15,  1850. 
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Art.  Y.     De$er^tion$  and  Engravings  of  Select  VarieHe^ 
0fJppl$8.    By  the  Editor. 

Ownra  to  a  typograi^ical  etror  in  onr  last  rohime,  (XT, 
p.  636,)  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  yarietiea  which 
we  have  described  and  figured,  should  have  read  thirif'Jbur 
instead  of  twenty-Jimr.  We  now  correct  the  mistake,  which 
was  overlooked  in  our  last  article  in  the  present  volume, 
p.  64 

XL.     Obavknstein.    Pom.  Magazine^  YoL  III,  p.  98. 

The  Gravenstein  {fig.  33,)  is  one  of  the  finest  apples 
which  has  been  introduced  into  American  Collections.  In 
England  it  is  esteemed  "  an  apple  of  great  merit,  and  one 
which  should  be  fotmd  in  all  good  gardens."  It  has  been 
figured  in  the  Transadions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  Pomological  Magazine^  as  above  quoted, 
from  which  we  gather  the  following  account  of  its  history : 

The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  having  been 
originally  found  in  the  garden  of  a  castle  called  Qrafenstein, 
in  Holstein,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Italy. 

The  German  authors,  Hirschfeld,  Christ,  and  Mayer,  de- 
scribe a  variety  as  the  Gravensteiner,  but  the  authors  of  the 
Magazine  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Gravenstein  of  the  English,  and  therefore  do  not 
quote  the  synonyms.  Mayer  expressly  states  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver. 

The  Gravenstein,  in  our  climate,  is  an  early  fall  apple, 
ripening  with  the  Porter,  and  is  generally  gone  by  the  end 
of  October.  At  this  season  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
other  variety.  Its  crisp  and  tender  flesh,  its  abundant  juice, 
and  its  peculiarly  high  and  refreshing  flavor,  place  it  among 
the  very  best  autumn  apples.  Lindley  states  that  it  will  keep 
till  April,  which  may  possibly  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
but  not  in  our  climate. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  grower,  an  abundant 
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bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  always  remarkably  fair  and  hand- 

Size^  large,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
ha]f  deep :  Form^  roundish,  broadest  near  the  base,  which 
is  little  flattened,  and  narrowing  to  the  crown,  which  is 
large,  and  slightly  depressed :  Skin^  fair,  smoodi,  with  a 
greenish  yellow  ground,  distinctly  streaked  and  pencilled 
with  pale  red,  and  lightly  splashed  with  crimson,  deepest 


Fig,^    OranmuUin. 

on  the  sunny  side :  Stein^  very  short,  less  than  half  an  inch 
long,  moderately  stout,  and  deeply  inserted  in  a  medium 
sized,  somewhat  uneven  cavity :  Eye^  lai^e,  closed,  and  mod- 
erately sunk  in  a  large,  open,  and  furrowed  basin  \  segments 
of  the  calyx,  large,  broad  at  their  base,  and  woolly :  Fleshy 
yellowish  white,  rather  coarse,  crisp  and  tender:  Juice^ 
abundant,  rich,  subacid,  sprightly,  and  high  flavored  :  Core^ 
rather  small,  closed:  Seeds,  medium  size,  light  colored. 
Bipe  in  September  and  October. 
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XLI.     Duchess  or  Oldenburgh. 
1842. 


Hort.  Soc.  Cat,  3d  Ed,, 


Mr.  Manning,  we  believe,  first  frnited  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  (fig.  34,)  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  it  in  his 
Book  of  Fruits.  Since  then  it  has  been  considerably  dis- 
seminated, and  though  yet  far  from  being  common,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  fine  collections  of  fruit.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
Russian  origin,  having  somewhat  the  character  of  the  Red 


J^.34.    Dm!ke$9ofOUatbm^. 

Astrachan,  exceedingly  beautiful,  covered  with  a  delicate 
bloom,  and  possessing  the  same  subacid  flavor,  and  crisp 
flesh.  It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  will  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  our  August  and  September  apples. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a 
half  deep:  Form,  roundish  oblate,  somewhat  flattened  at 
each  end,  and  very  indistinctly  ribbed  around  the  crown : 
Skin,  fair,  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow,  very  distinctly 
splashed,  and  striped  with  deep  brilliant  red,  palest  on  the 
shady  side,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom :  Stem,  me- 
dium length,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
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slender,  and  moderately  inserted  in  a  medium  sized,  rather 
open  cavity :  Eye^  rather  large,  doted,  and  bat  slightly  sank 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  and  knobby  basin ;  segments  of  the 
calyx  broad,  long  and  twisted:  Ple»hy  yellowish  white, 
rather  coarse,  crisp  and  firm :  Juke^  abundant,  subacid,  and 
well  flavored:  Core^  rather  large:  Seeds^  medium  sixe, 
plump.    Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

XLII.    Totts. 

Tofts'  Btldwin,  ef  some. 

The  Tufts  {fig.  36,)  is  a  new  seedling,  which  originated 
in  Cambridge,  Bfoss.,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Peter  Tufts. 
The  original  tree  is  now  thirty  years  old,  and  began  to  bear 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age.    It  was  first  noticed  am<mg 


a  small  quantity  of  seedlings,  which  were  planted  for  stocks, 
and,  firom  the  promising  appearance  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  it 
was  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  garden  to  bear* 
Here  it  continued  to  advance  slowly,  iNK>ducHig  nothing  for 
many  years,  and  only  bearing  a  suflicient  quantity  to  attract 
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attention  until  within  six  or  eight  years.  The  tree  now 
forms  a  fine  head ;  and  in  full  fruit,  as  it  was  this  year,  pre- 
sents a  splendid  appearance. 

It  grows  similar  to  the  Baldwin,  resembles  it  somewhat  in 
appearance,  and  has  the  same  pleasant  admixture  of  sweet 
and  acid,  which  gives  the  former  so  high  a  character.  The 
fruit  is  very  fair  and  handsome,  and  the  tree  bears  every 
year. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  two 
and  three  quarters  inches  deep:  Form,  roundish  oblate, 
swollen  on  one  side,  somewhat  uneven  in  its  outline,  being 
slightly  ribbed,  and  narrowing  little  to  the  crown,  which  is 
oblique  :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  of  an  oily  touch,  with  a  green- 
ish ground,  nearly  covered  with  dark  dull  crimson,  little  rus- 
seted  around  the  stem,  and  the  surface  interspersed  with  a  few 
scattered  yellow  specks :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  large 
rather  open  cavity  :  Eye,  small,  closed,  and  moderately  sunk 
in  a  very  broad,  and  little  furrowed  basin ;  segments  of  the 
calyx  short :  Flesh,  greenish  white,  fine,  crisp  and  tender : 
Juice,  tolerably  abundant,  with  a  pleasant  admixture  of 
sweet  and  acid,  high  flavored  and  excellent :  Core,  medium 
size,  nearly  closed:  Seeds,  medium  size,  mostly  abortive. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 


Art.  VI.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Mb.  Thompson's  Notes  on  several  Varieties  of  Pears,. 
INCLUDING  FIVE  OF  Mr.  Knight's  Seedlings.  In  the  spring 
of  1849  cuttings  of  the  following  varieties  of  pears  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  an  account  of  them  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. As  Mr.  Knight's  varieties  are  yet  but  little  known 
among  our  cultivators,  they  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they 
are  so  highly  esteemed  by  so  good  a  pomologist  as  Mr. 
Thompson : 

VOL.  XVI. — ^NO.  XI.  63 
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1.  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  a  Urge  obovate  pear,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tember, superior  to  the  Brown  Buerr^  in  quality,  and  so  much 
hardier  that  it  bears  well  as  a  standard,  whereas  the  Brown 
Buen^  will  not  succeed  as  such, 

2.  Eyewood,  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  hardy  peais, 
ripe  in  October.  Fruit  of  it  from  a  standard  is  as  large  as 
that  of  Gansell's  Bergamot ;  rich  and  excellent. 

3.  March  Bergamot,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Autnnm  Bergamot,  and  like  it 
in  shape.  It  will  keep  till  March,  or  even  later.  Mr.  Knight 
stated  that  it  would  be  fotmd  very  valuable  in  cold  and  unfa- 
vorable situations,  in  which  the  French  and  Belgian  varieties 
would  not  succeed. 

The  shoots  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eyewood,  are 
very  thorny  when  the  trees  are  young ;  but  fewer  are  pro- 
duced as  they  get  older,  and  fruit  spurs  are  then  formed  in 
their  places. 

4.  Shobden  Court,  a  middle  sized  obovate  fruit  of  yellow- 
ish russet  color,  and  rich  sugary  flavor  ,*  ripe  in  January  and 
February.  It  is  amongst  the  latest  raised  of  the  race  of 
hardy  pears  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight 

6.  Knight's  Monarch,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  The 
true  sort  cannot  be  too  generally  cultivated.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  invaria- 
bly proved  excellent.  Ripe  in  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

6.  Broom  Park,  a  remarkably  sugary  pear,  middle-sized, 
roundish,  with  a  flavor  partaking  of  those  of  the  melon  and 
pine  apple.     Ripe  in  December  and  January. 

7.  Compte  de  Lamy,  middle-sized,  roundish,  sugary,  and 
rich ;  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  has  an  upright  mode  of 
growth,  and  bears  abimdantly. 

These  are  all  hardy  pears,  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  better 
from  standards  or  dwarfs,  than  from  walls. 

To  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Thompson  we  can  add,  that,  so 
far  as  we  have  proved  these  sorts,  they  fully  merit  all  he  has 
said  of  them.  Beurri  d'Amanlis  is  a  most  excellent  pear, 
and  indispensable  in  the  smallest  collection.    It  will  be  as 
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popular  as  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Knight's  Monarch 
will,  we  think,  become  one  of  the  most  desirable  winter 
pears.  Compte  de  Lamy  has  not  been  properly  appreciated ; 
it  is  hardly  up  to  medium  size,  but  in  flavor  is  surpassed  by 
scarcely  any  of  its  season;  no  good  collection  should  be 
without  it.  We  shall  figure  and  describe  it  in  our  next  vol- 
ume. Broom  Park,  Shobden  Court,  and  March  Bergamot, 
are  yet  scarcely  known,  and  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  well 
grown  specimen  of  either  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  found  very  valuable  sorts.  The  Dunmore,  which 
was  considered  by  some  only  second  rate,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  excellent  varieties  we  have  tasted  this  autumn. 
The  specimens  have  been  very  large,  and  their  rich  vinous 
Champagne  character  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  scarce- 
ly equalled,  by  any  other  kind. 

Smith's  Bordenave  Pear,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count in  our  volume  fpr  1848,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
September  pears.  Specimens  sent  us  from  the  original  tree, 
in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  have  established  its  claims  to  the  highest 
place  among  autumn  pears ;  having  much  the  character  of 
the  Brown  Beurr£,  but  more  sugary  and  melting,  and  at  the 
same  time  peculiarly  refreshing  and  rich.  It  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  but  is  not  so  large. 

Sheldon  Pear. — This  is  the  name  under  which  we  have 
received  some  very  fine  specimens  from  Wayne  county.  New 
York.  Last  year,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  received 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  pears,  and  upon  trial  we  found  them 
to  be  among  the  best  we  had  eaten  ;  so  fine  indeed  that  we 
thought  they  must  be  the  Gray  DoyennA.  Upon  inquiring 
into  the  history  of  the  tree,  however,  which  we  shall  give  at 
length  hereafter,  we  found  it  to  be  another  of  the  native 
seedlings,  of  which  so  many  have  recently  been  described 
and  introduced  to  notice.  It  is  a  large  sized  pear,  of  obovate 
form,  with  a  smooth,  greenish  russet  skin  ;  stem  rather  short 
and  stout ;  eye  very  slightly  depressed ;  flesh  yellowish,  very 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  highly  perfumed  and  deUcions 
flavor,  resembling  the  Gansell's  Bergamot.  It  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber.   It  will,  we  think,  rank  with  the  finest  autumn  pears. 
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A«T.  Vn.     CuUivcUian  of  Trvp€bolum$.    By  W.  Saundebs, 
Gardener  to  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Baltimore. 

Climbing  plants  are  universally  admired.  Independent  of 
any  beauty  of  flower,  or  elegance  of  foliage,  there  is  a  natural 
gracefulness  in  their  habit  which  is  always  pleasing ;  and  they 
never  seem  out  of  character  wherever  they  are  introduced. 

Moderate  in  growth,  and  profuse  in  flowering,  the  Trops^ 
lums  are  a  much  admired  species  of  this  description  ;  com- 
bining beauty  and  elegance  in  a  high  degree,  and  although 
principally  natives  of  South  America,  they  are  very  hardy, 
and  can  be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  low 
temperature  of  a  greenhouse ;  flowering  abundantly  during 
the  early  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  months. 

Of  late  years  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
this  family  of  plants,  both  in  regard  to  variety  of  color  in  the 
flowers,  and  diversity  of  form  in  their  leaves ;  there  are  up- 
wards of  twenty  species  in  cultivation,  all  of  them  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  A  few  of  the  most  desirable  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  with  the  color  of  their  flowers,  are  the  following : 

Tropx^olum  tricolo^bum,  scarlet,  orange,  and  black. 

T.  Azu^BKUM,  light  blue,  a  very  desirable  variety. 

T.  BBACHTCB^BAS,  yoUoW. 

T.  PEMTiPHTLLUM,  red  and  green. 

T.  LoBBUL^^niM,  orange  scarlet. 

T.  sPBcio^suM,  red. 

T.  UMBELLA^TUM,  orango  red,  tipped  with  green,  and 

T.  ATBOSANoui'NEUM,  dark. 

There  are  others  worthy  of  particular  notice,  but  the  above 
may  be  considered  a  good  selection. 

They  are  very  easily  managed ;  the  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  application  of  water ;  they  are  very  impa- 
tient of  much  moisture  about  their  roots,  consequently  the 
pots  must  be  well  drained  and  the  soil  carefully  prepared. 
Lumpy  pieces  of  sandy  loam  should  be  employed,  and  if 
mixed  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks,  a  rapid  cihm- 
lation  of  water  and  air  will  be  more  certainly  secured.  An 
iidditiomd  reason  for  extra  care  in  this  respect  is,  that  they 
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require  to  be  [JaDted  at  once  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  flower ;  it  being  necessary,  from  their  habit  of  growth,  that 
the  trellis  on  which  they  are  to  be  trained,  should  be  adjust- 
ed at  once,  and  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  attempt  shifting 
them  into  larger  pots  when  half  grown. 

If  the  plants  have  flowered  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
tubers  thus  brought  early  into  a  state  of  rest,  ttiey  will,  in 
all  probability,  commence  growing  during  the  autumn 
months.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  potted  at 
once,  as  the  energies  of  the  plant  are  then  at  work,  and  if 
checked,  the  growth  would  be  materially  injured.  At  what- 
ever period  they  commence  growing  they  should  be  planted. 
An  eight-inch  pot  will  not  be  too  large  for  a  tuber  two  inches 
in  diameter.  When  i^aced  in  the  pot  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tuber  should  be  elevated  a  little  above  the  soil.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  out  of  doors,  if  the 
weather  permits,  or  on  the  front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  water  sparingly  applied  for  a  time.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
only  critical  period  in  their  growth.  If  the  soil  is  kept  con- 
stantly wet  after  they  are  newly  planted,  they  will  frequently 
grow  and  attain  considerable  size  upon  the  sap  in  the  tuber, 
without  forming  any  new  roots.  When  this  happens  tbey 
never  complete  their  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise  at  this  time,  it  will  induce 
an  emission  of  roots  from  the  tuber  in  search  of  nourishment. 

When  fairly  started  into  growth  the  top  may  be  pinched 
from  the  strongest  shoots.  This  will  insure  a  profusion  of 
laterals,  which  should  be  trained  so  as  to  fill  the  lower  part 
of  the  trellis  well  at  first ;  if  in  good  health,  there  will  be 
little  fear  of  the  top  getting  well  clad  before  they  commence 
flowering;  and  if  once  allowed  to  get  into  an  entangled 
mass,  there  is  no  possibility  of  ananging  them  without 
greatly  destroying  their  beauty. 

They  are  particularly  subject  to  be  infested  with  aphis ; 
but  the  destruction  of  that  pest  is  simple,  and  the  means 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  I  believe,  however,  that 
under  proper  treatment,  plants  will  seldom  be  troubled  with 
any  kind  of  vermin,  but  when  they  are  neglected,  and 
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allowed  to  l)econie  filthy,  their  organs  of  respiration  become 
stopped ;  they  turn  languid,  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  ^ 
attacks  of  insects,  which  are  more  freqoently  the  consequence . 
than  the  cause  of  disease. 

They  should  always  be  freely  aired,  which  will  cause  a 
sturdy  growth  and  an  equally  profuse  distribution  of  flower. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  iade  let  them  have  less  water, 
and  as  the  leaves  chaise  color  place  them  out  of  doors  and 
keep  them  dry  to  mature  the  tubers ;  they  may  then  be  turned 
out  at  the  pots  and  placed  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf,  there  to  re- 
main until  they  again  show  symptoms' of  growth. 

The  propagation  of  these  plants  may  be  effected  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  When  seeds  can  be  obtained,  they  pro- 
duce the  most  vigorous  growing  plants.  These  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  light  soil,  the  pots  well  drained  and 
placed  nesr  the  glass  in  the  greeuhoase.  As  the  plants  ap- 
pear, put  in  a  small  ttake  to  each,  to  which  it  will  climb. 
This  should  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  stem  decajrs,  and 
it  will  serve  as  a  mark  to  indicate  the  {dace  of  the  tuber.  It 
is  well  not  to  disturb  them  until  they  shoot  forth  a  second 
time,  as  some  of  the  seeds  may  not  vegetate  until  the  second 
year.  If  they  thrive  well  they  will  flower  the  third  year  of 
their  growth. 

Cuttings  of  most  of  the  species  root  readily  if  prcqperly 
attended  ta  For  this  purpose  select  the  strongest  of  tte 
lateral  shoots  when  about  two  inches  long ;  cut  them  out 
with  a  small  piece  of  the  stem,  and  insert  them  in  a  well 
prepared  cutting  pot.  Hiey  will  seldom  recover  if  once 
allowed  to  droop.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  that  their 
juices  are  not  exhausted  by  too  much  light  or  air.  If  placed 
in  a  moderate  bottom  heat  the  formation  of  tubers  will  be 
accderated,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  lapse  into  a  state  of 
rest  before  this  takes  place.  When  the  stems  begin  to  decay, 
they  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  but  they  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  they  have  com]^eted  their  second  growth. 

Another  method  of  propagating  those  that  are  most  diffi* 
cxdt  to  raise  from  cuttings,  such  as  trioolorum  and  brachy- 
ijesas,  is  to  place  the  tuber,  when  c  nmnisiicing  its  growth. 
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near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  with  soil  as  the  plant 
progresses ;  coiling  the  stem  several  times  round  the  inside 
of  the  pot  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  several  tubers  will  be  formed  upon  the  portion  of 
the  shoot  thus  covered  with  soil. 

In  referring  to  the  means  of  support  for  these  plants,  I 
have  used  the  word  trellis,  as  they  are  generally  trained  upon 
flat,  circular,  shield-formed,  or  globular  wire  trellises.  These 
always  appear  formal,  neither  do  they  range  well  with  other 
plants.  A  few  branches  tastefully  arranged,  or  the  conical 
top  of  any  of  the  species  of  fir,  answer  the  purpose  admirably, 
and  are  much  more  natural  looking  for  climbing  plants  than 
any  of  the  formed  trellises  alluded  to  above. 

Baltimore,  September  2Ath,  1860. 


AaT.  YIII.  On  the  CuUivatum  ef  the  Scart^  Pelargonium 
in  Pots.  By  Philip  Conwat.  From  the  Journal  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Scarlet  Pelargonium,  or  Geranium,  as  it  is  more  gen- 
erally called,  though  so  common  in  all  collections,  from  the 
window  of  the  poor  man  to  the  conservatory  of  the  wealthy, 
and  withal  so  brilliant  and  showy  an  oniament,  is  r^idiy 
seen  in  the  perfection  to  which,  by  judicious  culture,  it  may 
be  brought.  The  mpression  has  prevailed  that  aoarlet  pelar- 
goniums were  so  much  inferior  in  attraction  to  their  more 
delicate  sisters  that  they  have  only  been  thought  worthy  a 
comer  in  the  conservatory,  as  a  kind  of  wintering  place,  from 
whence  they  are  removed  to  display  their  charms,  in  beds  or 
masses,  or  in  the  borders,  in  summer.  Their  splendor  in 
such  situations  is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  that  they  are 
equally  susceptible  of  being  made  the  gayest  on^unents  of 
the  conservatory,  from  spring  till  autumn,  may  be  at  once 
inferred  after  reading  Mr.  Conway's  excellent  article. 

We  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  brilliant  effect  of  a 
few  large  and  esceedingly  well-grown  plant*  which  have 
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ornamented  our  own  conservatory  the  past  summer;  and 
that  all  may  enjoy  them  who  have  the  desire,  we  copy,  with 
pleasure,  Mr.  Conway's  remarks,  which,  if  duly  followed,  will 
be  attended  with  the  best  results : — 

Having  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  for 
these  last  twelve  years  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  with  the  best  results,  and  hav- 
ing also  been  a  successful  exhibitor  in  this  class  at  Chiswick 
as  early  as  the  year  1839, 1  am  induced  to  give  the  society  a 
plain  statement  pf  my  practice,  which,  if  followed  out,  will 
be  productive  of  a  splendid  and  continuous  display  of  bloom 
in  the  conservatory  from  May  till  November — surely  a  great 
desideratum. 

About  the  middle  of  July  select  healthy  plants,  having 
from  two  to  six  shoots  of  young  wood  as  close  to  the  pot  as 
can  be  obtained,  and  set  them  in  a  sunny  situation.  Give 
them  little  water  for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  cut  them  down,  leaving  about  two  eyes  of  the  M 
wood ;  set  them  in  the  shade,  and  water  sparingly  untU  they 
have  broken  well,  which  they  will  have  done  in  about  three 
weeks.  Cease  watering  them  then  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry  shake  them  out  of  their  pots,  trim 
in  any  straggling  roots,  and  fe-pot  into  as  small  pots  as  the 
roots  will  admit  of,  shaking  the  mould  well  in  among  the 
fibres.  When  potted  set  them  in  the  shade,  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  to  make  the  soil  firm  ;  afterwards  water  spar- 
ingly until  they  shall  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  when  they 
will  require  a  more  liberal  supply,  especially  in  dry  hot 
weather,  when  they  may  be  watered  twice  a  day  all  over 
their  leaves  from  a  fine  rosed  pot.  In  about  a  week  or  ten 
days'  time  they  should  be  removed  to  a  situation  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  When  they  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  others  two  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  occupied,  and  in  these  they  should  be 
flowered.  About  this  stage  of  their  growth  care  must  be 
especially  taken  to  rub  oflT  all  young  shoots,  except  one  or 
two  on  each  main  branch,  and  these  should  be  as  equal  in 
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size  and  strength  as  possible  all  over  the  plant,  in  order  that 
they  may  all  flower  at  the  same  period,  which  they  will  do 
or  nearly  so,  provided  too  many  be  not  left  on  the  plants  ; 
and,  as  large  trasses  of  flowers  are  more  attractive  than  small 
ones,  though  there  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  latter, 
it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
shoots  only.  I  should  say  that  for  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot 
two  shoots  would  be  suflicient  to  leave ;  for  one  in  an  8-inch 
pot,  three  or  four  ;  and  for  one  in  a  11-inch  pot,  from  four  to 
six.  The  grand  point  being,  as  before  stated,  to  get  all  the 
shoots ,  left  on  the  plants  to  bloom  at  the  same  time :  the 
trasses  will  keep  in  perfection  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  A 
strong  one-year  old  plant,  with  a  single  stem,  flowered  hy- 
drangia-fashion,  presents  a  superb  appearance. 

In  staging  the  plants  for  the  winter  they  should  be  placed 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  no  more  water  should  be 
given  them  than  will  merely  keep  them  from  flagging. 

About  the  beginning  of  Febraary  they  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  forcing-house,  and  placed  where  they  can  re- 
ceive the  greatest  amount  of  sun.  They  will  now  require 
an  increased  supply  of  water ;  and  when  they  shall  have 
commenced  growing  vigorously,  and  while  throwing  up  their 
flower  trusses,  they  like  a  copious  supply,  in  bright  dry 
weather  sometimes  twice  a-day,  gently  syringing  the  foliage 
and  flower-trusses  with  a  fine-rosed  syringe,  morning  and 
evening.  Liquid  manure  made  from  sheep's  droppings,  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a-week,  will  add  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  trass  of  bloom  and  to  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  but  this  should  not  be  applied  till  the  flower-trusses 
have  made  their  appearance.  As  soon  as  these  can  be  plain- 
ly distinguished  from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  the  latter 
must  be  carefully  nipped  off  inunediately  before  them,  the 
flower-stalk  will  then  take  the  lead  and  grow  most  vigorous- 
ly. A  stake  will  be  required  for  each  shoot,  but  it  should 
not  show  above  the  foliage ;  the  flower-stalk  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  strong  to  support  the  truss.  Soon  after  the  shoots 
are  stopped  they  will  send  out  laterals ;  these  should  be 
picked   out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  on  their  first  appear- 
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ance,  iu  order  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  may  be 
directed  to  the  main  shoots  and  flower-trusses.  By  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  May,  plants  treated  as  above  will  be  in  excellent 
order  for  the  conservatory,  and  when  placed  there  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  avoid  all  extremes  in  regard  to  watering, 
or  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  foliage  will  assume  a 
sickly  hue  and  prematurely  drop  off,  and  the  flowers  will  not 
be  so  persistent  or  long-lived  as  if  the  soil  were  kept  in  the 
happy  medium  between  wet  and  dry.  These  are  facts  borne 
out  by  experience,  and  I  am  anxious  to  impress  them  on 
the  minds  of  my  readers. 

When  the  beauty  of  the  plants  begins  to  fade  they  should 
be  turned  out  to  harden  off  previous  to  their  being  cut  back 
in  July,  being  intended  for  the  first  blooming  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  and  the  conservatory  should  be  replenished  by  a 
batch  cut  down  early  in  September.  When  the  latter  have 
broken,  are  shook  out  and  re-potted,  they  should  be  kept  as 
dormant  as  possible  all  winter.  In  April  they  must  be  shift- 
ed into  large  pots,  and  at  once  introduced  into  the  forcing- 
house,  where  they  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the 
former  lot. 

The  plants  for  the  third  succession  must  be  selected 
from  those  cut  down  in  September  ]  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  forcing-house  in  April  along  with  the  others ; 
they  should  not  be  shifted  then,  but  stopped  back,  and  when 
they  have  broken  they  should  be  shifted,  and  afterwards 
treated  in  all  respects  as  the  former  lots. 

The  soil  which  I  use  for  my  plants  consists  of  equal  por- 
tions of  rich  friable  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-decomposed 
cow-dung;  mixed  with  coarse  silver  sand  and  lime  rubbish  to 
the  amount  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole :  these  should 
be  well  incorporated  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted.  For  large 
plants  especially  ample  drainage  is  essential — say  a  few  oys- 
ter-shells, and  over  these  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the  rough 
siftings  of  old  lime  rubbish,  then  a  layer  of  flaky  hot-bed 
manure.  I  would  here  remark  that  during  their  earlier  stages 
of  growth,  the  soil  should  not  be  of  so  forcing  or  heavy  a 
character  as  for  more  advanced  plants ;  I  mean  it  should  con- 
tain more  sand  and  less  dung. 
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The  stronger  growing  sorts  of  Pelargonium  most  suitable 
for  the  above  rotation  are,  the  Shrubland  Superb,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  Royalist,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  and  Eclipse. 

The  best  dwarfs  are,  Phenomenon,  Brompton  Hero,  and 
Tom  Thumb ;  the  latter  variety  requires  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould,  to  grow  it  well,  than 
any  of  the  other  sorts,  and  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  that  will  bear  forcing.  They  should  be 
stopped  once  or  twice  during  their  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
which  will  cause  them  to  assume  a  more  dwarf  and  bushy 
habit,  but  they  must  not  be  stopped  before  their  flowers,  like 
the  large  growing  sorts. 


Art.  IX.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  Neiv  and 
Beautiful  Plants  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  vnth 
Descriptions  of  those  recently  introduced  to,  or  originated 
in,  American  Gardens. 

Plumbago  Larpentje  which  we  have  several  times  no- 
ticed, has  been  in  bloom,  in  our  collection,  all  summer,  and 
proves  to  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our  limited  stock  of 
bedding  plants,  though  falling  considerably  short  of  the  rep- 
utation which  it  had  obtained  abroad.  Its  dark  blue  flowers 
form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  scarlet  verbenas,  and  its 
dwarf  habit  and  abundant  blooming  renders  it  gay  through- 
out the  summer. 

AcHi'^MENEs  Gloxinjeflo'ra. — This  very  beautiful  new 
species,  with  large  white  flowers,  delicately  dotted  with 
brown,  has  recently  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder, 
and  proves  to  be  a  very  great  addition  to  this  fine  family  of 
summer  flowering  plants.  For  the  purpose  of  hybridization, 
it  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

New  Species  of  the  Globe  Amaramthus. — Among  the 
small  lot  of  seedS)  which  we  had  from  New  Mexico,  is  a  new 
species  of  Gomphrena,  very  similar  to  the  common  Globe 
amaranthus,  with  orange  colored  flowers,  very  showy,  and 
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making  a  fine  contrast  with  the  old  red  and  white  kinds  so 
generally  cultivated.  It  has  the  same  habit,  and  appears  to 
differ  only  in  its  leaves,  which  are  much  narrower.  It  will 
be  a  decided  addition  to  this  class  of  ornamental  flowers. 

133.  Scutella^'aia  macra^ntha  Benth,     Large  flowered 

Scutellaria.     (LamiaceeB.)     Siberia. 

A  hmrdy  perennial ;  frowing  fnro  feet  hlfli ;  with  blue  flotvers ;  appearlnc  In  tntnnm ;  odtirated 
In  any  cood  aoU  i  Increased  by  diTMon  of  the  roots.   Flore  dee  Serree,  1849.  pL  438;. 

A  beautiful  species  of  the  Scutellaria,  introduced  from 
Siberia,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  prove  quite  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense  spike  or  head,  and  are  of  a 
rich  deep-blue  tint ;  leaves  linear,  very  glabrous  beneath. 
(Flore  des  Serres,  January.) 

134.  Fu'CHsiA  NIGRICANS  Linden  Dark  flowered  Puchsu. 

{(EnotheretB. )    Venezuela. 

A  ffreenhoaae  plant  \  growing  two  flaet  high ;  with  very  dark  flowers ;  appearing  all  soiBiner ; 
cultiTHted  in  light,  rich  aeil ;  Increased  by  cutiinga.    Flore  dea  Serres.  1849,  pi.  48L 

A  novel  species  of  the  fuchsia,  and  an  interesting  one  to 
cultivators  of  this  showy  family.  The  leaves  are  disposed 
in  verticillate  whorls  of  threes,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
pendent,  appear  in  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the  young 
branches.  This  species  was  found  in  Merida,  in  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  where  it  inhabits 
humid  and  shady  ravines,  and  will,  probably,  prove  one  of 
the  hardiest  species,     (Flore  des  Serres,  May.) 

136«     Came^llia  japo^nica  var.  Arch  Duchesse  Augusta. 
Arch  Duchesse  Augusta's  Cabiellia.  (Tefii$tromiace<B.) 

A  new  and  splendid  variety  of  the  camellia,  raised  from 
seeds,  by  M.  Corsi,  and  is,  in  reality,  '<  une  plante  superbes 
entre  les  superbes."  The  flowers  are  large,  finely  imbri- 
cated, of  a  deep-crimson,  striped  in  the  centre  of  each  petal 
with  white  and  purple,  and  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the 
edge ;  the  whole  forming  a  new  variety  of  rare  merit. 

Another  variety  has  been  introduced  in  the  trade,  under 
this  name,  which  is  only  of  mediocre  merit,  and  cultivators 
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in  purchasing  should  be  careful  to  secure  the  one  raised  by 
M.  CorsL     (Fhre  des  SerreSy  July.) 

136.  Dia'kthus  crue'ntus  Hort,  Fringed  Flowered  Pink. 

( CaryophylletB, )     S  iberia. 

A  bardy  perenaia]  (?);  frowtnc  a  ft>ot  high ;  with  crimson  flowera ;  appearlnt  ta  •mnmer ;  frown 
In  light,  rich  aoU ;  Incrtaaed  by  layers  and  seeds.   Ftores  des  Serrea,  1819,  pL  468. 

<'  A  charming  species,^  introduced  into  M.  Yan  Houtte's 
garden,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
believed  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia ;  it  has  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Sweet  William,  (D.  barbatus,)  but  is  more 
slender,  with  foliage  like  the  Clove  Pink,  and  heads  of  deep 
crimson  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  but  whether  biennial  or  per- 
ennial, is  not  positively  known.    (Ffcra  des  Serres,  July.) 

137.  Monsso^^iA    e'legans    Dne.     Elegant   Moussonia. 

(GesnericedB.)     S.  America. 

A  creenhouae  plant:  irowint  two  feet  high ;  with  acarlet  aowerat  appeartac  In  autaroa ;  grown 
In  heaih  soil,  loam  and  sand ;  lucreased  by  cuttings.   Flore  dea  Serrea,  18M,  pi.  4fia. 

A  very  beautiful  gesneraceous  plant,  similar  in  habit  to 
O.  oblongata,  which  has  been  made  the  type  of  this  new 
genus,  by  M.  Requel,  and  now  called  Moussonia.  It  has  the 
same  soft  velvety  foliage,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  scarlet, 
with  a  yellow  throat,  are  beautifully  dotted  with  deep  scar- 
let. It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Gesneras,  and 
flowers  freely  all  the  autumn.     {Flore  des  Serres,  July.) 

138.  Tropje^olum  Deckeria'num.     Decker's  Nasturtium, 

( Trop(Bole€B. )    Yeneauela. 

A  ffreenhouse  dimber;  crowlns  fbnr  Ibet  high ;  with  green  and  erlmsan  (lowers ;  appearing 
in  spring  and  summer  {  cultivated  In  Ughti  rich  soil ;  Increaaed  by  cuttiofa  and  seeds.  Flora  dea 
Serres,  1649,  pi.  490. 

« If  a  habit  the  most  graceful,  a  form  the  most  delicately 
curious,  the  most  elegant  contrast  of  colors,  and  a  happy  apti- 
tude for  ornamenting  arbors  or  metallic  trellises, — if  all  these 
united,  suflSce  to  reconunend  a  plant  to  amateurs, — this  new 
Nasturtium  is  first  among  its  congeners.''  Its  foliage  and 
habit  are  similar  to  T.  hohhianum;  the  calyx  is  green  ;  the 
spur  carmine,  tipped  with  emerald ;  and  the  petals  are  of  a 
deep  azure  tint,  delicately  fringed;  a  rare  combination  of 
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colors.  It  is  as  easy  of  cultivation  as  T.  Lobbiant/^n,  and 
will  prove  a  great  addition  to  our  gardens.  {Flare  des  Ser- 
res  J  July.) 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     Ckneral  Notices. 

CoxirsRjB  IN  ScoTLAin>« — Taxodium  sempervktnM  and  Cr2ffdomaia  jo- 
pomca, — Young  plants  of  each  of  these  Conifers  were  planted  in  Bitnationi 
in  the  shrubbery  here,  in  May,  1849,  where  they  remained  protected  from 
the  cold  winds,  but  otherwise  without  any  piotectioB  or  corering,  all  last 
winter.  In  spring  the  Ciyptomeria  was  apparently  as  green  and  freah  as 
when  planted,  but  on  inspection,  I  observed  that  the  points  of  the  shoots 
were  black.  It  continued  without  apparent  gxowth,  till  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  since  which  time  it  has  become  much  naore  vigorous 
and  healthy  in  appearance,  but  with  slight  increase  of  growth. 

The  Taxodium  lost  its  leading  shoot,  which  had  not  ripened  its  wood,  and 
was  slightly  discolored  in  spring,  but  began  to  shoot  anew  in  Jane,  and  has 
grown  considerably  since,  and  regained  ks  color. 

Araucaria  mbricakL^ — Four  plants  of  this  had  stood  out  for  three  win- 
ters, without  the  slightest  iiyury.  This  spring  they  were,  in  part,  discol- 
ored, and  some  of  them  lost  several  branches.  They  are  all  planted  on  the 
mown  grass,  and  had  no  protection  from  the  wind  and  snow,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  been  discolored,  as  frost,  however  severe,  never  seemed  to 
affect  them.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  discolored  spiaes  will  con- 
tinue a  permanent  disfigurance  to  these  plants  ? 

J&it$  Smiikiana. — This  pine  has  a  wonderful  property  of  recovering  the 
injuries  of  winter,  and  even  its  appearance,  in  a  great  degree,  towards  an- 
tnnm.  Although  a  few  plants  of  it  were  not  hurt  last  season,  the  greats 
number  were  somewhat  disfigured  in  spring,  and  a  few  killed  outii^t. 

JHnus  excdsom — ^This  pine  is  unquestionably  hardy,  and  yet  we  injured 
•everal  plants  of  it,  by  exposing  them  at  too  early  a  stage. 

Cuprtssus  torvlo$a, — ^We  lost  a  number  of  young  plants  of  this  Cypress, 
by  putting  them  out  the  second  year  fWxn  seed,  without  covering  firom  the 
wind.  One  only  survived,  and  seems  now  hardy  enough  to  stand  out  this 
winter.  We  have  two  plants  of  this  Conifer,  of  which  the  seed  came  fiom 
Australia,  and  one  of  these  was  exposed  to  the  severe  frosts  of  last  spring, 
without  injury,  and  has  grown  considerably  this  season.  If  they  are  the 
same  species,  of  which  I  am  not  quite  sure,  they  are  eertainly  more  hardy 
than  the  plant  I  formerly  raised  from  Indian  grown  seed. 

We  have  one  specimen  of  the  rare  Conifer,  from  Australia,  which  Mr. 
Anderson  exhibited  at  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Show  this  seas<m,  but  it 
is  too  young  to  expose  this  winter.    It  resembles  the  Chinese  arbor-vits 
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mach  more  than  Cupressus  torulosa,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  two  ifiimtB 
above-mentioned ;  I  think  it  hardier  and  of  much  more  rapid  growth,  but  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

Ccdrut  Dtodara. — ^Even  this  hardy  plant  is  injured  with  us,  when  exposed 
to  the  winter  snow,  and  cold  winds  of  spring,  at  too  early  a  stage  of  its 
growth ;  but  it  recovers  its  green  color  and  health  as  the  season  advances, 
only  growing  less  luxuriantly  from  the  checks.-4JbMr.  of  HarLy  1850, 
p.  633.) 

Culture  or  Eajlosantbes  Cocciivea,  (formerly  Crassula  Coccinea.) — 
The  Kalosanthes  coccinea  and  varieties,  as  bedding-plants,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, either  in  beauty  or  the  facility  with  which  th^ir  cuttings  are  struck 
and  brought  into  a  flowering  state.  The  immense  and  singularly  compact 
head  of  bloom  that  can  be  obtained  from  each  comparatively  small  plant, 
in  about  nine  months  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  combined  with 
their  rich  color,  renders  them  the  most  attractive  plants  in  the  parterre. 

We  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  our  mode  of  cultivating  the  family  for 
bedding  purposes,  knowing,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  made  about  our 
mode  of  treatment,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  appreciate  any  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  those  who  have  only  seen  these  plants  cultivated  in 
pots,  for  exhibition,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratified  to  learn  that  they  are 
equally  beautiful  when  planted  out  in  beds ;  for,  when  well  managed,  their 
fine  compact  appearance,  and  the  size  of  the  flower,  far  surpass  that  of  indi- 
vidual plants  grown  in  pots.  Any  time  about  the  end  of  September,  we 
take  some  strong  points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and  after  forming  them  into 
cuttings  of  2i  inches  in  length,  cutting  close  to  a  joint,  and  stripping  the 
leaves  from  the  bottcxn  for  about  |  of  an  inch,  we  lay  them  on  the  potting 
bench  to  dry  for  24  hours.  This  is  necessary,  as  from  the  extreme  succu- 
lence of  the  plants  they  are  apt  to  rot  if  put  in  at  once. 

Shallow  pans  or  boxes  4  inches  deep,  and  any  convenient  length  and 
width,  are  prepared  by  putting  in  2  inches  of  drainage,  then  a  little  moss  or 
sphagnum,  and  over  that  some  lumpy  peat  or  loam  an  inch  deep ;  and  then 
an  inch  of  sandy  loam,  fine  lime  rubbish  and  sand,  well  mixed  and  pressed 
closely  down. 

The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  an  inch  or  IJ  inch  apart,  and  a  slight 
watering  given  to  settle  the  soil  round  them.  Place  them  in  any  frame  or 
pit,  or  even  in  the  greenhouse,  close  to  the  glass,  and  they  will  strike  freely, 
and  continue  rooting  all  the  winter.  The  tops  will  not  grow  much  if  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  plenty  of  air  is  allowed  to  circulate  about  them ;  nor 
is  it  desirable,  as  the  dwarfer  the  plants  are,  the  more  novel  and  beautiful 
they  look. 

In  March  prepare  some  compost  for  potting  them,  by  mixing  three  parts 
sandy  loam,  some  fine  lime  rubbish,  a  very  little  leaf  soil,  or  lumpy  peat  and 
sand.  Take  the  plants  from  the  pans  with  little  balls  of  soil,  by  raising  them 
gently  up  with  the  potting-stick,  and  pot  them  singly  in  4  inch  pots  well 
drained.  Place  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  with  their  tops  only  4  or  6  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded ;  keeping  the  frame 
close  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days  *,  after  which,  they  must  be  gradually  in- 
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ored  to  a  circulation  of  air.  Tilting  the  sashes  at  the  sides,  by  {dacing  the 
tQter  between  them  and  the  rafter,  will  be  fonnd  to  answer  better  than 
sliding,  or  only  tilting  at  the  back.  The  object  is  to  give  strength,  without 
drawing  the  plants  op,  and  by  keeping  the  glass  close  to  their  tops,  to  caose 
them  to  set  flower-bads,  which  they  will  readily  do  under  soch  treatment ; 
and  by  planting-out  time,  which  with  us  is  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
every  plant,  if  well  managed,  will  have  its  head  of  bloom  perfectly  formed} 
and  beginning  to  expand. 

Kalosanthes  look  bes^,  planted  in  circular  or  oval  beds,  i^acing  the  tallest 
in  the  centre,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  edge ;  the  last  row  should  be 
placed  in  the  ground  a  little  deeper  than  the  rest^  and  should  slightly  in- 
cline outwards,  in  order  to  give  a  rounded  appearance.  Any  good  border 
soil  seems  to  suit  them ;  but  if  poor,  some  fresh  loam  and  leaf  soil  should  be 
added.  We  always  water  the  plants  well  before  turning  them  out  of  the 
potB,  and  the  bed  also  when  necessary.  Some  green  moss  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  gives  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  prevents  evaporation. 

It  will  be  found  that  no  plant  which  is  so  beautiful  can  be  more  easily 
managed ;  and  when  in  flower,  it  always  attracts  more  notice  than  anything 
else.— (CJorrf.  Chmu,  1850,  p.  614) 

New  and  Rare  Roses  of  the  PRESEirr  Year. — As  the  season  for 
transplanting  roses  is  now  approaching,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  what  novelties  are  to  figure  on  the  stage  during  the 
coming  year.  In  offering  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  finest  modem 
roses,  we  would  not  altogether  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  the  present 
year,  surmising  that  many  of  the  previous  season  are  still  rare  and  compar- 
atively little  known.  The  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  vari- 
eties, have  been  formed  principally  from  plants  bloomed  at  the  Cheshont 
Nurseries,  although,  during  a  recent  tour  of  six  weeks,  we  have  seen  the 
whole  in  flower  in  the  most  renowned  nurseries  in  Belgium  and  France. 
Do  not,  however,  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  about  to  describe  all  the 
new  roses :  this  would  prove  almost  an  endless  task,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
scarcely  worth  the  pains.  Many  we  have  seen,  the  names  of  which  are  not 
worth  recording ;  others  are  of  doubtful  merit ;  and  certain  raisers  assured 
us  that  they  had  splendid  ^edlings — ckarmngy  superb — but  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  Monsieur  Anglais^  were  not  then  in  flower !  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  we  may  have  missed  some  of  the  ^  lions  f  but  we  are  resolved 
to  introduce  such  only  as  we  saw  and  considered  of  first  merit,  not  wishing 
to  perplex  the  cultivator  with  mere  additions,  unless  they  are  also  in^nrove- 
ments.  We  may  mention  at  the  outset,  that  so  little  profitable  have  the 
French  growers  found  the  raising  of  summer  roses,  that  they  have  almost 
abandoned  this  branch  of  culture.  With  the  exception  of  Harriet  Martineau, 
a  superb  white  Damask  rose,  and  Paul  Ricaut,  a  crimson  hybrid  Bouibon, 
which  is  now  fiuniliar,  at  least  by  name,  to  most  amateurs,  we  know  of  no 
stars  in  this  one  great  division  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  For  new  roses  we 
must  turn  to  the  autumnals,  and  among  them,  the  hybrid  Perpetuals  have 
been  the  most  productive  of  novelty.  First  on  our  list  stands  Baronne  Hal- 
lex,  which  ja  certainly  a  rose  of  merit    It  has  the  same  elegant  folia^  and 
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habit  as  Madame  Lafiay,  from  which  we  shoold  think  it  a  seedling;  the 
flowers  are  larger,  more  double,  deeper  in  color,  and  the  petals  mnch 
thicker.    Joan  of  Are,  which  belongs  to  the  rare,  rather  than  the  qnite  new, 
is  a  first-rate  rose,  birt  a  rather  shy  bloomer ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  well 
formed ;  the  ground  coIot  white,  with  rosy  centre.    Soliel  d'Austerlitz  is  a 
showy  brilliant-crimson  rose,  sometimes  soperb,  bnt  uncertain ;  this  is  more 
rare  tiian  new.    Belle  Americaine  is  a  beautiihl  rose  of  American  origin ; 
the  flowers  are  roee-col(»r,  with  blush  edges,  and  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  the  Ibrm  is  unsurpassed ;  and  the  habit  of  growth  dwarf.    Madame 
Guillot  has  obtained  a  great  reputation,  greater  perhaps  than  it  deserves, 
but  is  still  a  pretty  enough  rosy-crimson,  with  very  double  flowers.    George 
Lecamus  is  a  greateif  favorite  with  us ;  the  flowers  are  blush,  large  and 
fbH,  and  the  form  perfect    Madame  Pepin  is  a  very  beautiful  variety; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  foil,  of  a  soft  ^rose  color ;  the  back  of  the  pe- 
tals almost  white.    Amandine  is  of  a  delictite  rose  color,  also  large  and  foil ; 
the  fastidious  would  probably  complain  of  a  little  roughness  often  visible  at 
the  edges.    Berenger  is  a  purplish-crimson  rose,  distinct,  large,  and  ftill ; 
one  of  the  few  good  ones  recently  received  firom  Angers.    Princesse  Join- 
idlle  is  a  pretty  crimson  variety,  distinct  in  color  and  habit  of  growth.   Gen- 
eral Negrier  is  a  beautiftil  blush  rose,  of  globular  form,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  group,  but  a  bad  grower ;  this  is  also  rare  rather  than  new.    Of  the 
newest  good  hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  may  menli(Hi  Madame  de  Lamoriciere ; 
a  pale-rose  colored  variety,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection ;  the  fonn 
is  cupped ;  it  is  a  free  grower;  a  constant  and  an  abundant  bloomer.    Na- 
omi is  also  a  rose  of  great  merit ;  the  color  is  blush,  with  rose  centre ;  the 
form  resembles  that  of  (General  Allard,  but  it  appears  a  better  grower,  and 
a  more  constant  autumnal  bloomer.    This  rose  was  originated  at  Rouen, 
and  is  at  present  but  little  known.    Caroline  de  San0al  has  bloomed  mag- 
nificently at  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries ;  the  fSowen  were  large  and  fhll  as 
those  of  Barorme  Prevost,  their  color  blush,  with  rosy  flesh  centre ;  it  is  also 
of  vigorous  growth,    Chereau,  whose  flowers  are  cherry-color  when  newly 
opened,  gradually  chan^g  to  rose,  has  also  flowered  well  here.    From 
flowers  of  this  variety,  seen  on  the  Continent,  I  had  formed  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  this  variety ;  but  roses  have  tiieir  climatee  as  well  as  seasons,  and 
^  best  roses  of  England  are  not  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  France. 
We  may  add  that  the  flowera  of  Chereau  are  large,  foil,  and  of  fair  fbmu 
Lady  Frances  Waldegrave  is  a  pretty  variety,  of  a  li^  sahnon  crimson  ? 
the  flowers  are  large  and  foU,  of  good  form,  and  produced  in  great  abun* 
dance.    General  Cavaignac  is  much  admired  by  tiie  many,  on  account  of  H» 
perfect  form.    The  flowers  are  rosy  pink,  large  and  fWL    Rosina  Margottiiv 
is  a  pretty  rose,  but  resembles  too  closely  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier ;. 
we  doubt,  moreover,  whether  it  is  an  improvement  on  it    General  Changar- 
nier  is  a  very  large  rose ;  the  color  is  violet  purple ;  it  is  showy,  but  some-^ 
what  coarse.    Leonore  d'Este  is  a  pretty  distinct  flesh-colored  variety,  large 
and  fuU,  but  apparently  a  rather  shy  grower.    Reine  Mathilde  is  wett 
worthy  of  cultivation,  if  only  for  its  color,  which  is  of  the  freshest,  softest 
pink ;  it  partakes  more  of  the  Bourbon  rose  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 
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flowers  very  constantly.  Comte  Bobimsky  is  a  remaikable  rose  in  the  way 
of  Labedoyere,  bnt  more  vigorous ;  it  is,  howerer,  brighter  in  color  than 
Greant  des  Batailles,  and  the  nearest  ai^)ioach  of  any  to  scarlet  Standard 
of  Marengo  is  a  beautiful  brilliant  crimson  variety,  of  the  most  perfect  ibnn, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  limited  collection.  This  completes  our  list  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the  Bombons.  We  have  here  ^nir 
varieties  only,  worth  describing.  The  first  is  L'Aurore  dn  Guide,  a  bold 
flower,  very  variable  in  color  and  quality ;  it  is  sometimes  purplish  crimsoD, 
queuing  shyly,  at  others  crimson  scarlet,  in  which  state  it  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.  Apolline  is  a  pretty  delicate-shaded  rose-color,  a  free  grower, 
much  in  the  strain  of  Pierre  de  St  Cyr.  Heaary  Clay  is  a  rosy  cannine, 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  form.  Eugenie  Biean,  salmon  color,  something  in 
the  way  of  Madame  Angelina,  is  a  finely-shaped,  fiill  flower,  but  a  small 
grower.  It  will  jHrove  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  skilful  cultivate-.  The 
Noisette  rjeeB  are  next  on  our  list  of  novelties.  Caroline  Mamiesse  is  toL- 
erably  well  known,  but  it  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  Noi- 
settes. Its  color  is  creamy  white,  and  the  habit  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Sempervirens,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  hybrid,  although  blooming  fireely 
late  in  Uie  autumn.  Lais  is  a  pretty  novelty  belonging  to  this  group ;  the 
color  is  white ;  the  flowers  are  not  large,  but  they  are  full  and  of  fine  form. 
Of  Tea-scented  roses,  Madame  de  St  Joseph,  Delice  de  Plantier,  Souvenir 
d*un  Ami,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes  are  too  well  known  to  need  describing, 
although  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  first- 
named  was  sent  to  this  establishment  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  small  Conti- 
nental grower,  and  is  little  known  to  odier  cultivatorB  in  En^^and,  and  posi- 
tively unknown  in  France.  It  is  a  superb  rose,  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass, 
but  of  little  merit  out-of-doors.  Madame  de  Salvandy  is  a  large  yellow  rose, 
changing  to  bufi^  not  new,  but  comparatively  little  Imown.  Madame  VilleT- 
moy  is  the  only  really  new  rose  in  this  group,  and  it  bean  a  hi^  character 
on  the  Continent  We  have  not  yet  had  an  <^portnnity  of  seeing  it  flower 
in  perfection  in  tins  countiy,  but,  firom  the  floweis  seen,  should  pronounce 
&vorably  on  it  With  a  few  remarks  on  the  Perpetual  Moss  roses,  we  shall 
close  tl^  paper.  Three  only  demand  notice.  First,  Mauget,  one  c^  the 
loveliest  roses  in  existence,  but  oae  of  the  most  diflicult  to  cultivate.  It  m 
of  the  softest  rose-color,  large,  full,  and  finely  shaped.  The  portrait  of  it  in 
the  *'  Rose  Garden,*  is  true  in  eveiy  respect  General  Dinot  is  more  recent, 
less  beautiful,  but  easy  of  culture ;  the  color  is  deeper,  approaching  to  crim- 
son purple,  but  the  flower  is  send-double.  Herman  Kegel  is  the  most  re- 
cent, and  perhaps  the  best  of  this  group.  It  is  a  tree  grower,  similar  in 
color  to  the  last,  but  more  double.  The  three  last  named  are  the  best  re- 
sults of  a  long  course  of  culture,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  autumnal  moss 
roses,  and  they  are  unmistakably  such.— {Oord.  Jotir.,  1850,  p.  643.) 

On  Prcnino  Rosks. — ^  As  regards  the  time  for  {Niming,  some  recom- 
mend autumn  or  winter,  while  others  advise  its  being  done  in  the  beginning 
of  March  f  Mr.  M*  Ardell  prefers  the  latter  season.  **  By  winter  pruning,'* 
he  says,  *^the  buds  break  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  are  almost  sure 
to  be  cut  off  by  late  frosts  in  March.  Pruning  efiects  two  objects,  it  makes 
compact,  handsome  trees,  f^  fix>m  weak  shoots  and  dead  wood — ^it  in- 
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creases  the  amount  of  floral  beaaty  thronghoot  the  sammer  and  antumn.  It 
is  susceptible  of  three  divisions — ^first,  long ;  second,  moderate ;  and  third, 
close  pruning. 

Long  pruning  is  employed  for  all  strcxig,  vigcnrous,  iVee-growing  kinds. 
The  consequence  of  a  vigorous  growing  Rose  being  close  pruned  is,  that  it 
will  make  a  quantity  of  strong  shoots,  generally  springing  fh)m  the  crown 
close  to  the  stock,  and  very  likely  no  flower  during  the  whole  year,  at  all 
events,  not  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  proper  plan  is  to  leave  from  five 
to  eight  strong  shoots,  placed  as  regularly  as  possible,  to  cut  them  back  so 
as  to  leave  four  or  five  buds  of  last  year's  wood,  and  then  carefully  to  prune 
away  all  weak  and  dead  branches.  Roses  do  not  flower  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  bush,  and  therefore  that  part  should  be  well  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
branches  as  l&ee  of  each  other  as  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
ngki  to  cut  into  the  bush  below  the  preceding  year's  wood ;  but  when  the 
trees  become  old,  it  is  necessary  now  and  then,  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood,  which  becomes  clubbed ;  and  this  aj^lies  more  or  less  to  all  Rose 
trees.  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  the  Hybrid  Chinaa  and  Hybrid 
Bourbons,  also  to  some  of  the  Hybrid  Provence,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
Bourbons. 

Moderate  pruning  consists  in  using  the  knife  more  freely  than  in  the 
former  case,  in  leaving  but  two  eyes  of  last  year's  wood,  and  in  carefully 
training  the  branches,  so  aa  to  make  the  head  round  and  compact  As 
Roses  that  require  moderate  pruning,  have  a  greater  natural  tendency  to 
flower,  than  those  in  the  last  mentioned  class,  a  little  inattention  is  not  so 
injurious  to  them.  Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  the  greater  part  of 
our  newest  and  best  Roses,  including  the  Moss,  Gallica,  Damask,  Hybrid 
Damask,  Perpetual,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
Bourbons. 

The  third  method,  or  close  pruning  system,  is  used  for  those  Roses  which 
are  termed  dwarf  growers,  or  that  make  but  little  wood.  This  class  is  not 
numerous  in  comparison  with  the  others,  but  it  contains  many  of  the  bright- 
est gems  of  the  Roeery.  They  succeed  better  on  dwarf  stocks,  than  on 
those  four  or  five  feet  high.  In  some  cases  they  are  shy  growers,  and  apt 
to  over-flower  their  strength.  This  is  obviated  by  close  pruning,  as  the 
strongest  shoots  come  from  the  crown ;  and  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
grower  to  get  wood  in  this  class,  the  last  year's  shoots  should  be  cut  away 
pretty  fireely.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  a  few  of  the  best  Moss 
Roses,  and  many  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Damask  Perpetuals,  and  some  of  the 
Bourbon  tribc^-^fiw^  Jbwr,^  1850,  p.  668.) 

Pruning  Ne^wlt  Plantbd  Fruit  Trees. — ^In  an  article  which  appeared 
in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  28th  of  September,  Mr.  Cramb  lays  down  a  rule 
for  planting  and  pruning  fruit  trees,  which  he  says  is  not  original.  I  cer- 
tainly must  confess  it  is  quite  new  to  me.  Having  considered  the  kind,  sit- 
uation, &c.,  says  Mr.  Cramb,  a  circular  hole  ^ould  be  made  three  or  four 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  made  solid  to 
prevent  the  roots  entering  the  subsoil — the  water  too,  I  should  suppose.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a  tree  it  is  that  requires  but  one  foot  of  soil 
in  depth  and  say  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  gives  little  more  than  twelve 
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eqnare  feet  of  soil  for  the  tiee  to  grow  in?  Instflad  of  but  one  foot,  I  My 
two,  or  at  least  eighteen  inches  next  the  waD,  gradnally  fUling  to  the  front 
of  the  border,  where  a  drain  should  be  made  the  whole  length  of  the  border, 
three  feet  deep,  to  cany  off  excess  of  moistore.  I  agree  with  tiie  bottom 
being  made  solid  at  that  depth,  but  not  at  a  less  one.  In  proning  the  rooCi, 
we  are  told  to  cut  fiom  the  underside  at  a  sharp  angle.  Now  I  think  that 
the  incision  should  be  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Also  we  are  told  to  paint  ovr 
young  plants  where  we  cut  their  roots.  Paint,  of  ooarse,  cannot  be  poisoB- 
ous,  or  the  parts  tooched  with  it  would  die,  unless  it  should  be  one  of  thooe 
trees  that  have  that  tenacity  of  life  which  beass  almost  any  amoui^  of  pmi- 
ishment ;  certainly  that  is  not  the  peach.  Newly  i^anted  trees  should  net 
be  pruned  until  June,  says  Mr.  Cramb.  Now,  with  due  reelect  to  Mr. 
Oamb,  I  must  beg  to  difier  from  him  on  that  point,  as  our  sommeiB  are  not 
too  long  to  ripen  the  wood  of  the  peach  or  nectarine  that  is  pruned  in  March, 
moch  less  those  that  have  to  make  their  growth  and  ripen  their  wood  after 
liay :  I  say  early  in  April  is  quite  late  enough  to  (Nrune  them.  The  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  I  have  not  seen  pnctised, 
neither  do  I  intend  where  I  have  the  management — [In  a  very  light  aad 
very  dry  soil  especially,  the  subsoil  18  inches,  or  even  twice  18  iDches 
deep,  would  be  proper;  but  in  scnk  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  edUi 
and  inclined  to  be  wet,  we  suppose  most  gardeners  would  prefix  the  leaser 
depth,  and  this  holds  good  with  all  kinds  of  trees.  As  a  beginning  this 
will  do  very  welL    Try  again.]— <  GordL  Jmar^  1850,  p.  644.) 

RsMEnT  Fon  the  Mealy  Bug. — HeietmsfB  fluid  and  Kyle's  liquid 
have  been  recommended  fer  this  purpose ;  but  as  a  correspondent  says  of 
the  latter,  "  he  cannot  get  it**  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  sells  tliese 
mysterious  compounds ;  but  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  a  liquid  free 
from  mystery,  and  that  may  be  applied  with  safety — spirits  of  wine.  I  fint 
tried  whiskey ;  afterwards  I  used  spirits  of  wine,  dipping  the  youpg  shoots 
of  justicias,  clerodendrons,  toroiias,  Slc^  into  it,  without  their  being  iiyured 
in  the  least  I  have  also  apfJied  it  with  a  feather  and  cameTs  hair  penciL 
As  a  trial,  let  two  large  mealy  bugs  be  placed  on  a  leaf,  touch  one  with 
vrater,  and  the  bug  will  remain  diy  and  uniijured ;  touch  the  other  with 
whiskey  or  spirits  of  wine,  it  will  appear  soaked  throu^  die,  and  ton 
brown  directly.— (Gord  Chrm^  1850,  p.  550.) 

Plumbago  Larpkiita  as  a  HnaBACEOUS  Plaht. — I  am  pleased  to  no- 
tice, by  the  Journal  of  September  28,  that  this  little  beauty  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  favorite  as  a  hardy  herbaceous  jdant  It  has  jMoved  hardy  here ;  and 
iKyt  only  so,  but  some  suckers  that  happened  to  be  left  in  the  ground,  when 
most  of  the  jdants  were  removed  in  the  autumn,  have  qurung  up  and  bloomed 
welL  The  plund>ago  was  sown  with  mignonette  this  summer ;  and  the  fer- 
tuitous  appearance  of  the  blue  flowers  of  the  former  have  so  much  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  latter,  that  I  venture  to  recommend  that  from  henceferth 
eveiy  bed  oi  mignonette  be  enlivened  with  a  few  piants  of  Plumbago  Lar- 
pente.  I  also  find  the  Plumbago  Larpente  usefiod  fer  blooming  in  the  con- 
servatory from  the  latter  end  of  August  to  October;  and,  when  well  grown» 
it  is  really  a  beantifta  object— {GorcL  Jitwr^  1850,  p.  659.) 
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Mr.  Saul's  New  Mods  of  Budouvo  Tkeeu. — ^Wbat  Mr.  Saul  caDfi  his 
new  mode  of  baddiog,  is  thua  described :— **  lo  budding,  the  top  bud  of  the 
dioot  should  be  commenced  with,  cutting  from  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  below  the  bud  or  eye,  to  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  it,  in 
(H^er  that  there  may  be  a  suiCciency  of  bark  to  hold  with  ike  fingers  with- 
out nobbing  the  portion  which  is  to  be  inserted.  Take  out  the  wood ;  next 
make  an  incision  in  the  shoot  of  the  stock  close  into  the  main  stem,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long,  this  vs  long  enough ;  cut  across  at  top,  raise  the 
.  bark  with  the  end  of  the  budding  knife  without  bruising  it,  and  insert  the 
bud.  It  is  now  to  be  tied  with  a  little  worsted  or  cotton ;  one  tie  below  the 
eye,  and  two  above,  will  be  ample  as  its  entire  length  will  not  be  more  than 
half  an  inch,  and  a  quarter  of  that  below  the  eye.  The  most  inexperienced 
amateur  need  not  give  mase  than  two  rounds  below  the  eye,  and  three  above, 
but  the  practical  workman  will  find  the  number  stated  to  be  sufficient'^ 
(Jimr.  qf  HorL,  1850, ;».  669.) 

HoxxTBocKS. — ^If  I  were  not  afiraid  of  advancing  a  horticultural  heresyi  I 
should  say  that  many  amateurs  prefer  Hollyhocks  to  Dahlias.  The  Hc^y- 
hocks  of  Belgium  and  Crermany  had  a  great  celebrity  long  before  they 
appeared  among  us.  The  collections  of  the  Prince  of  Salm  Dyck,  and  of 
M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  have  been  much  admired.  In  other  places  varie- 
ties have  been  obtained  with  leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  more  or  less  entire, 
more  or  less  palmate,  all  with  flowers  large,  full,  or  colored  differently  from 
those  of  other  plants,  being  sometimes  of  a  more  or  less  dark  mahogany 
color,  at  others  of  a  delicate  tint,  and  varying  from  the  purest  white  to  die 
darkest  glossy  black.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  plants  by  ours^ves.  Since  1830  M*  Pelissier,  Jun.,  a  g^tleman  of 
Prndo,  has  cultivated  Hollyhocks,  and  &om  the  seeds  of  a  pink  variety  has 
SQCceeded  in  obtaining  plants  with  floweis  of  a  delicate  rose  cd<ir,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicaoy  of  their  tints,  and  regularity 
of  icHrm,  may  serve  both  to  encourage  perseverance  and  as  a  good  type  for 
seed.  In  the  following  year,  from  the  seeds  of  pink  flowers,  he  obtained  a 
beantifol,  brilliant,  clean,  sulphur-colored  i^pecimeo,  perfect  in  every  respect 
It  is  from  the  seeds  of  those  two  plants  thai  he  has  obtained  all  the  other 
beautiful  and  remarkable  varieties  which  he  now  possesses,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years  from  his  first  attempto.  As  a  general  rule,  M.  Pelissier  piefess 
flowers  with  six  exteric^  petals,  with  entire  edges,  well  open,  well  set  out, 
of  a  middling  sise,  of  a  pure,  olean,  brilliant  color,  and  forming  a  perfect 
Anemone*  Seeds  sownin  the  spring  and  in  unwatesed ground, never  flower 
till  the  second  year.  £9[periQnoe  has  shown  that  if  the  seeds  are  sown  m 
September,  and  in  earth  which  is  kept  fresh,'  flowers  may  be  obtained  in 
June  or  July  following,  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  spring-sown 
seeds.  M.  Pelissier  fi)]lows  the  following  plan  of  prooedure.  The  seedf , 
which  are  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  from  good  specimens,  are  sown  i|i 
September,  in  a  border  a  foot  and  a  ha^deep^  and  composed  of  good  coarse- 
ly sifted  garden  earth,  mii^d  with  well  worked  soil.  The  seeds,  if  they  aie 
covered  lightly  with  leaf-mould,  and  the  soil  is  kept  fresh,  begin  to  swell  hi 
the  end  of  a  week;  they  loquire  little  care  till  spring,  as  they  are  not  hmt 
by  frost    In  the  spring  the  ground  must  be  repricked,  occssionally  hoed 
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and  fi-eqaently  watered.  As  die  flowers  expand,  M.  Pelivier  removes  wbat- 
ever  is  not  conformable  to  the  type  he  has  chosen,  or  is  not  of  a  marked 
color,  and  like  a  perfect  Anemone.  It  is  by  doing  this  eveiy  year  that  he 
has  obtained  20  remarinble  varieties,  the  names  and  characteristics  of  -whkk 
have  been  kindly  fbmished  by  him,  and  are  given  below.  1.  Sonvenir  de 
MalmaJBon,  delicate  rose,  floVer  veiy  fbU;  perfection.  2.  G^ant  de 
Batailles,  red,  flower  very  fblL  3.  Vestale,  fine  pare  white,  flower  very  fiilL 
4.  Anais,  rose,  flower  veiy  fliU  ;  perfection.  5.  Chromatella,  dark  yellow, 
flower  very  ftilL  6.  Jenne  EupWmie,  clear  red,  flower  beautifal,  foil ;  pcr- 
fectioiL  7.  Reine  Victoria,  ciimamon  colored,  shaded,  flower  very  fiilL  8. 
Grand  Peking,  nankeen-colored,  flower  very  folL  9.  Amarante,  dark  red, 
flower  very  folL  10.  Isabelle,  dark  red,  flower  very  folL  11.  Grand  Col- 
t»ert,  dark  rose,  streaked,  flower  foil,  very  perfect  12.  Marie  Gabiidle, 
flediy  white,  flower  foil ;  beantifol.  13.  Matilde,  clear  cherry,  flower  very 
folL  14.  Solfaterre,  very  clear  yellow,  flower  very  falL  15.  Boole  de 
Neige,  beantifbl  white,  flower  well  rounded,  folL  16.  Ophirie,  yellow  with 
a  tint  of  pink,  flower  very  foU.  17.  Arleqoin,  clear,  aj^iroaching  to  dark 
violet,  spotted  with  white.  18.  Desprez,  white,  middle  yellow.  19.  Proser- 
pine, very  dark  red,  flower  very  folL  20.  Pluton,  black,  flower  very  folL— 
( Ckxrd.  Chron^  1850,  p.  551.) 


AaT.  IL    Domestic  Mtiicu. 


PovoLOoicAL  CowviHTiow  AT  St.  Albahs,  Vt. — ^At  the  close  of  the 
Annoal  Fair  of  the  Franklin  Omnty  Agricnltaral  Society,  Yt,  October  4, 
an  informal  meeting  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  eoon^  was  held  for  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  fruits  suitable  finr  cultivation  in  Lake  Cham- 
jdaia.  Q,uite  a  number  of  fhiits  were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  J.  Battey,  of 
Eeeseville,  N.  Y.,  contributed  a  great  variety  of  apples  and  pears.  A  report 
of  the  Convention,  which  was  pnblished'in  the  St  Albans  papers,  has  been 
sent  to  us ;  but  we  have  no  room  now  only  to  notrce  the  meeting,  and  iia 
good  results.  After  the  fruits  had  been  folly  discussed,  it  was  voted  that  a 
HoaTicuLTURAL  AssociATiOM  be  fcmned  for  the  Valley  of  Lake  C^iam- 
plain,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  carry  the  same  into  eflbct  The  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resdlutioas  were  unanimoariy  adopted : — 

Jfhena$f  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  Horticultural  interests  of 
the  Valley  of  Lake  Cham^dain  might  be  greatly  promoted  by  tiie  aid  of  a 
Horticultural  Association ; 

.^h<f  whereas,  the  adnurable  adaptation  of  our  soO  and  climate  to  the 
varied  pursuits  of  horticulture— the  enterprise  and  inteDigence  of  our  cuhi- 
vators--the  proximity  of  most  of  our  large  villages  to  the  Lake,  and  the  con- 
sequent facility  of  communication  between  them — and  the  growing  taste  for 
horticultural  pursuits  amongst  us,— -conspire  to  urge,  not  only  the  utiUty  of 
such  an  institution,  when  once  properly  organized  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion, but  also  the  pradUxMihf  of  aceomplkhing  that  object:  therefore, 

Besokedj  That  a  Committee,  conristing  of  nme  gentlemen  from  the  difier- 
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ent  counties  bordering  on  the  Lake,  be  appointed  by  this  Convention,  to 
make  the  necessaiy  arrangements,  and  issae  a  call  for  a  Convention,  to  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  as  thej  may  think  proper, — for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Horticuhnral  Society  for  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  appointed  such 
Committee :  Jonathan  Battey,  Keeseville ;  Hon.  Henry  Ross,  Essex ;  Hon. 
John  H.  Boyd,  Whitehall ;  Prof.  £.  S.  Carr,  Castleton ;  Albert  Chapman^ 
Middlebury ;  Chauncy  Goodrich,  Burlington ;  Jasper  Curtis,  St  Albans ; 
A.  J.  Moses,  Champlaia ;  Stephen  Macomber,  Grand  Isle.  The  Convention 
then  adjourned. — Ed, 

CiwciifNATi  Horticultural  Society's  AzonjAL  Exhibition. — ^From 
the  reports  of  this  exhibition,  which  reach  us  through  the  Cincinnati  papers, 
it  was  remarkably  successful,  and  the  display  of  flowers,  rare  plants  and 
fruits,  exceeded  by  far  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  Society.  Gentlemen 
from  the  East,  who  had  attended  the  shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  the  Exhibition  superior  to  anything  they 
had  ever  witnessed.    The  CkaetU  says : 

The  ornamental  handiwork  presented  an  agreeable  and  attractive  feature 
of  the  Horticultural  rooms.  Great  labor  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  in 
arranging  the  most  fantastic  combinations  of  all  the  varieties  of  beautiful 
flowers.  We  are  not  aware  to  whom  this  credit  is  due,  but  the  individual  in 
question  may  entertain  the  pleasing  reflection  that  this  exhibition  of  inge- 
nuity and  taste  has  not  been  unrewarded  by  the  appreciating  throng  which 
has  visited  this  delightful  place  of  TOBart. 

We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  taste  of  Miss  Rebecca  Orange  and  Mr.  R.  Davis,  who  added  much  to 
the  attractions  of  these  rooms  by  their  tasteful  and  elegant  plans  of  cottages 
and  gardens,  in  which  were  arranged  pools  of  water,  shells,  flowers,  and 
many  other  well  conceived  accompaniments. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  articles  displayed  were  sold  at  auction, 
yielding  the  handsome  sum  of  nx  hundred  dollars.  The  admission  fees 
amounted  to  one  (housandy  thus  making  the  entire  receipts  ttdeen  hundred 
dollars.  The  official  report  has  not  come  to  hand ;  if  it  reaches  us  in  season 
we  shall  notice  it  in  our  next — Bd, 


Art.  HL    Mnmy  and  Renssekur  Hortkuttwrd  Soddy. 

^nucd  ExMbiHon  for  1850,—Sq4ember  18.  In  accordance  with  the 
programme  for  meetings  for  1850,  the  Society  met  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  the  18th  instant,  V.  P.  Douw,  Esq.,  its  President,  in  the 
chair.  This  being  the  annual  autumnal  exhibition,  the  rooms  were  kept 
open  for  public  inspection  during  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
were  visited  by  large  numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  The  display  was  rich  and  very  interesting,  surpassing  any  which 
have  preceded  it  in  the  extent  of  new  varieties  of  fhiits,  flowers  and  vegeta- 
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bles,  and  evincing  the  gratifying  fkct  that  oar  growers,  both  profeggiopal 
and  amatear,  are  constantly  on  the  qni  vire,  to  introduce  both  from  home 
and  abroad  all  that  is  new  and  valuable. 

PRUiTs.-^The  principal  exhibitors  of  fhxiUf  were  V.  P.  Douw,  who  ex- 
hibited 18  varieties  of  pears.    Dr.  Wendell,  34  vanetiee  of  pears.     Isaac 
Denniflton,  22  varieties  of  plums.    K  P.  Prentice,  25  varietiefl  of  apples.  K 
Dorr,  12  varieties  of  plnms.    Wikon,  Thoitnm  &  Teller,  45  varieties  of 
pears.    Mr.  R.  Manning,  of  Salem,  sent  specimens  of  the  Wendell  pear,  a 
new  seedling,  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Bdgimn.    Hie  tianks 
of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Manning  for  his  contribotion.    The  pre- 
miimis  were  awarded  as  follows : — 
Apples.— For  the  best  and  most  extenrive  ccOectkNi,  S2  vanetiee,  E.  P. 
Prentice,  $3. 
For  the  second  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  21  varietieB,  WUbod, 

Thorbum  &  Teller,  |2. 
For  the  best  one  variety  exhibited,  R.  L  Greening,  M.  V.  B.  SchiyYer,^!. 
Pears. — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  odlection,  53  varieties,  WikoD, 
Thorbom  &  Teller,  #3. 
For  the  second  beet  and  second  most  extensive  collection,  34  varieties, 

Dr.  H.  Wendell,  $2. 
For  the  best  six  varieties— White  Doyenn^  Seckel,  Flemidi  Becoty, 
Beorr^  Bosc,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beorr^  d'Arembeig — to 
V.  P.  Doaw,  (2. 
For  the  best  one  variety,  to  Wilson,  Tbxxbwm  ^  Teller— White  Dof> 

enn6 — $1. 
[The  role  required  that  six  specnnens  should  be  shown ;  many  othets 
exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  this  varie^,  but  not  in  sofficient 
numbers  to  enable  them  to  compete.] 
Peaches — For  the  best  and  most  extensive  collection,  to  Dr.  A.  March, 
for  12  varieties,  $3. 
For  second  best  and  second  most  extensive  collection,  to  Wilsoo, 

Thoibum  &  Teller,  for  8  varieties,  (2. 
For  best  three  varieties,  to  K  Dorr  for  Presidei^  Morris  Red  Rareripe 

and  Crawford's  Late,  $1. 
For  best  one  variety,  to  L.  Menand  for  (George  IV.,  $1. 
Plums — ^For  the  best  and  most  extennve  collection,  to  Isaac  Dennistoo, 
twenty-three  varieties,  $3. 
For  the  second  best  and  second  most  ext^iaive  collectioii,  to  E.  Dorr, 

twelve  varieties,  ^ 
For  the  best  one  variety,  six  specimens  exhibited,  to  L  Denniston,  Esq., 
for  Reine  Claude,  $1. 
NccTARiNes — For  the  best  one  variety,  six  specimens  to  be  exhibited, 
to  V.  P.  Douw,  for  Newington,  $1. 

[The  other  premiums  offered  were  not  competed  for.] 
Grapes — Foreign^  for  the  best  two  varieties  exhibited,  tiiree  of  each  vari- 
ety, to  V.  P.  Douw,  for  Golden  Chasselas  and  Bfiller^  Burgundy. 
[The  other  premiums  offered  were  not  competed  fbr.] 
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Grafes,  JVWDe,  for  the  best  collection,  to  £.  Dorr,  for  four  Tarieties,  $9. 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  Erastus  Pease,  for  Catawbas  and  Isabellas, 

•a. 

Water  Melons — ^For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  V.  P.  Doqw,  for  Joppa 
and  Spanish,  $2.  ' 

[The  otheni  offered  were  not  considered  worthy  of  premium.] 
Musk  Melons — ^For  the  best  one  variety,  L.  Menand,  for  Grreen  Citrons,  $1. 
[The  other  varieties  offered  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  jNremimns. 

Floral  Desions,  BouquETs,  &.c. — ^The  committee  report  that  there  was 
exhibited,  by  J.  Dingwall,  a  splendid  floral  design,  in  antique  form,  four  feet 
in  height,  composed  of  choice  flowers,  and  having  beautiful  petit  bouquets 
placed  on  each  comer,  to>  which  the  premium  of  $8  is  awarded. 

By  N.  Tillman,  from  Dr.  Wendell's  garden,  a  rustic  temple  in  gothic  form, 
nine  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  a  platfbrm  five  fbet  square,  covered  with 
green  moss ;  the  interior  ceiling  was  covered  with  gay  flowers  artistically 
arranged,  and  over  each  angle  and  the  roof,  creeping  vines  of  Cobe^a  scan- 
dens  and  Maurandia  Barclayana  were  trtdned ;  these  vines  were  growing  in 
pots,  which  were  secreted  in  the  moss  platform ;  ^  to  this  design. 

By  Wm.  Newcomb,  a  beautifbl  flat  floral  ornament,  arranged  with  taste 
and  composed  of  choice  flowers,  ffi. 

By  J.  WDson,  twenty  vase  bouquets,  composed  of  dahlias,  roses,  &c., 
beautifiilly  arranged,  for  which  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  society. 
Three  round  hand  bouquets,  most  exquisitely  arranged,  composed  of  rare  and 
beautiful  exotics,  $1.  Two  flat  hand  bouquets,  arranged  with  like  taste  and 
skill,  and  composed  of  equally  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  to  one  of  which  $1 
is  awarded. 

By  J*  Rathbone,  a  large  round  vase  bouquet,  most  beautiflilly  arranged, 
and  composed  of  rare  exotics,  as  stephanotus,  hoyas,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias, 
&.C.  &c.,  ffL 

By  L.  Menand,  a  basket  bouquet,  composed  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers 
most  exquisitely  arranged,  03. 

Greenhouse  Plants  and  Flowers.  —  The  principal  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  L.  Menand,  who  was  awarded  the  prize  of  |f2. 

A  great  number  of  dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Briggs,  Newcomb, 
Wilson,  Menand,  and  EL  Coming,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Wendell  also  displayed  a  lot  of 
phloxes,  including  some  superb  seedlings.  The  premiums  were  awarded  as 
follows : — 

Dahlias — ^For  the  best  display,  to  N.  Briggs,  $3. 

For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  to  N.  Briggs,  for  Constantia,  Lady 
Sale,  Viscount  Ressigneur,  Admiral  Stopford,  McKenzie's  Perfection, 
Miss  Chaplain,  Arethusa,  Caleb  Cope,  Rainbow,  Ultimatum,  Madam 
Zahler,  and  Toison  D'Or,  $2. 

For  the  best  sjx  dissimilar  blooms,  to  N.  Briggs,  for  Toison  D'Or,  Are- 
thusa, Madam  Zahler,  Rainbow,  Lady  Sale  and  Princess  Radzville,  $1. 

For  the  best  flower,  specimen  bloom,  to  J.  Wilson,  for  Princess  Radz- 
ville, $1. 
VOL.  XVI. NO.  XI.  66 
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Roses — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  L.  Menand,  for  La  Reine,  SouTenir 
de  Malmaison,  Boogere,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  Aimee  Vibert,  Geante 
des  Batailles,  Derimiensis,  Marquis  Boccella,  Heimoea  and  Chroma- 
tella,(f2. 
VxEBBNAS. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  N.  Briggs,  for  Robinsosi's 
Defiance,  Eclipse,  Roeeum  superbum.  Queen,  PoUdi,  Beauty  Su- 
preme, Suzette,  Buisfs  new  Blue,  Fire  Ball,  Variegata,  Monk's  Pur- 
ple, and  Virginal,  ^ 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  D.  T.  Vail,  for  Robinson's  Defiance,  BeanQr 
Supreme,  Polkii,  Queen,  ESclipse,  and  Suzette,  $1. 

For  the  best  seedling,  never  before  exhibited,  to  N.  Tillman,  firom  Dr. 
Wendell's  garden,  $1. 
Phloxes. — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  N.  Tillman,  from  Dr.  WendelTs 
garden,  for  Reine  de  Jour,  Princess  Marianne,  Anais  Chauviere,  Blanc 
de  Neuilly,  Dodoniie,  Mazeppa,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Rosea  superba, 
Auguste,  and  Almerine,  9^. 

For  the  best  seedling,  never  before  exhibited,  to  J.  Wilson,  $1. 
Asters. — For  the  best  dispky,  to  Wm.  NewccMnb,  of  Pittstown,  $2. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  $1. 
Vegetables. — ^There  was  a  fine  display,  and  the  following  premiuniB 
were  awarded : — 

For  the  best  new  Seedlmg  potatoes,  the  premium  is  awarded  to  Dr.  H. 
Wendell,  for  veiy  fine  specimens ;  fifteen  varieties  exhibited,  $2. 

For  best  squashes,  to  E.  P.  Prentice,  for  variety  Vegetable  Marrow,  $1. 

For  best  long  blood  beets,  to  V.  P.  Duow. 

For  best  carrots,  to  D.  Watts,  Altringham,  $1. 

For  best  egg  plant  finit,  to  V.  P.  Duow,  puiple,  $1. 

For  best  celery,  to  N.  Tillman,  Seymour's  White  Giant,  $1. 

For  best  winter  cabbage.  Drumhead,  $1. 

For  the  best  half  peck  of  tomatoes,  to  J.  Dingwall,  $1. 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  tomatoes,  to  Erastus  Coming,  Jun.,  $1. 

For  the  best  six  specimens  of  martynias,  to  Wm.  Newcomb,$l. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  okra,  to  V.  P.  Douw,  $1. 


Aet.  rV.    MausachusetU  HorticuUxtrai  Society, 

Saturday f  S^iember  21, 1850. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Ccnnmittee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  very  acceptable  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties. 

Votedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cause  an  inventory  to  be  made 
of  the  glass  ware,  baskets,  ^lc,  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  that  no  per- 
son be  allowed  to  cany  any  article  of  fiimiture  away  fix>m  the  HalL  J. 
Breck,  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  Jos.  Lovett,  were  appointed  the  coomiittee. 

A  committee  of  tluree,  consisting  of  Jos,  Lovett,  Jos.  Breck,  and  E.  Wight, 
was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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It  was  voted  that,  hereafter,  the  Society  shaU  not  loan  any  part  of  ha 
furniture,  glass  ware,  baskets,  ^c. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  September  28. 

September  28. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

ExkUnUd, — Flowers  :  The  exhibition  of  Dahlias  for  premiums  took  place 
to-day,  and  some  veiy  fine  flowers  were  put  up.  The  competitors  were  not 
so  numerous  as  we  had  expected,  nor  the  flowers  so  good,  as  a  whole,  as  we 
had  anticipated  from  the  cool  moist  summer.  Veiy  few  of  the  fine  new 
sorts  were  shown ;  the  principal  were  Mad.  Zahler,  Queen  of  the  East, 
Buffalo  Girl,  and  Florence  Dombey,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hovey,  and 
Mr.  Seldon  in  the  stand  of  Mr.  Spear.  We  give  the  names  of  the  flowers 
in  the  various  stands. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Hovey  &  CJo.,  P.  Barnes,  J.  W. 
Brown,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  Jas.  Nugent,  J.  Gordon,  L.  Davenport,  S. 
Sweetser,  Isaac  Spear,  C.  A.  Hewens,  J.  Hovey,  A.  Bowditch  and  others. 

FRSMIUIIB  AMD  eEATUITIXS  AWAEDXD. 

Dahlias. — ^In  divisions  and  classes  as  follows : — 

DIVISION   A. 

Premier  Prize. — ^To  P.  Barnes,  for  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  flowers,  the 
Society's  silver  medal,  $5 : — ^for  Toison  d'Or,  Miss  Vyse,  Beeswing, 
Andromeda,  Antagonist,  Miss  Blackmore,  Great  Mogul,  Louis  Philippe, 
Mr.  Seldon,  Arethusa,  Lady  Sale. 

Specimen  Bloom. — To  J.  Gordon,  for  Mr.  Seldon,  $3. 

Specimen  Blooms  of  Various  Colors. — But  YellotOy  to  C.  A.  Hewens, 
for  Cleopatra ;  i2oM,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  Lady  Cooper ;  Tapped,  to  Hovey 
&  Co.,  for  Miss  Vyse ;  Red,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Beeswing ;  Scarlet,  to 
Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Boule  de  Feu :  Bu^,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  ibr  Toison 
d'Or;  Darkj  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Admiral  Stopford;  Crmaon,  to  J. 
Hovey,  for  Marshal  Soult ;  Maroon,  to  I.  Spear,  for  Arethusa;  WkUe, 
to  P.  Barnes,  for  Antagonist ;  Orange,  to  I.  Spear,  for  Latour  I'Au- 
vergne. 

division  b. 

Class  I. — ^For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Hovey  &.  Co., 
$7,  for  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Beeswing,  Minn,  Pickwick,  Mad.  Wachy, 
Cleopatra,  Florence  Dombey,  Miss  Blackmore,  Baron  Frettan,  Buffalo 
Girl,  Viscount  Resegneur,  Henry  Clay,  Hamlet,  Imbricata,  Queen  of 
the  French,  Remembrancer,  Mad.  Zahler,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Miss 
Vyse,  Arethusa,  Gem  (Oakley's),  Argo,  Mrs.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  and  Essex 
Triumph. 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $5.    (No  names  received.) 

Class  II. — For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,  $6,  for 
Toison  d'Or,  Miss  Vyse,  Beeswing,  Gem,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Mimosa,  Baron  Frettan,  Mad.  Wachy,  Viscount  Resegneur,  Miss 
Halleck,  Buflfalo  Girl,  Mad.  Zahler,  Hamlet,  Pickwick,  Minn,  Princess 
Radzville,  Hertht,  and  Qoeoi  of  the  French. 
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For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $4. 

Class  lU. — ^For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  $5,  fbr 
Minn,  Essex  Triomph,  Louis  Philippe,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Baron  Frettan, 
Miss  Vyse,  Buffalo  Giil,  Pickwick,  Constantia,  Andromeda,  Hermione, 
Mad.  Wachy. 
For  the  second  best,  to  3.  Grordon,  $3. 

Fruit:  From  J.  P.  Gushing,  specimens  of  the^feUowing  pears,  from  trees 
in  various  situations,  as  indicated :  Doyenn^  Oris,  under  glass,  and  from  a 
wall ;  D.  Blanc,  from  espalier  and  standard ;  Beurr^  Bosc,  from  a  wall ; 
Urbaniste,  from  espaliers  and  standard ;  Brown  Beurr^,  wall,  espalier  and 
standard ;  Althorpe  Crassane,  espalier ;  Edwards's  Elizabeth,  espalier ;  Belfe 
Lucrative,  wall  and  espalier ;  GanselTs  Bergamot,  wall ;  Winter  Nelis,  wall ; 
Beurr^  Diel,  waD;  Styrian,  wall;  Diz,  standard;  Andrews,  espalier  and 
standard ;  Spice,  standard ;  IVAranville,  received  from  W.  Eenrick ;  CatQ- 
lac,  standard ;  Las  Canas,  standard ;  St  Andre,  espalier.  Many  of  them 
were  not  in  eating,  but  all  the  specimens  were  finely  grown. 

From  O.  Pettee,  thirty-du^e  seedling  peaches,  some  of  them  very  good. 
From  S.  Sweetser,  Louise  Bomie  of  Jersey,  Bartlett,and  one  kind,  unnamed. 
J.  Gordon,  Andrews  pears,  fine.  F.  Daaa,  Andrews  pears,  superior.  G. 
Merriam,  Morris  White  peaches.  £.  Cleaves,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Gne,  O.  N. 
Towne,  Brown  Beurr^,  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Beurr6  Diel,  and  Columbia 
pears ;  also  Roman  Nectarines.  A.  W.  Stetson,  Isabella  grapes.  F.  Tudor, 
Seedling  peaches,  very  fine.  W.  Monroe,  fine  Seedling  peaches.  W. 
Frost,  Beurr6  d*Aremberg  pears,  and  three  sorts,  unknown ;  also  peaches 
and  apples,  unnamed.  S.  Driver,  Beurrd  Bosc,  Seckel,  Andrews,  and  Wint» 
Nelis  pears,  all  good.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Brunswick,  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Marseilles,  White  and  Brown  Ischia  figs.  Greo.  Walsh,  fine  Bartlett  peais, 
and  Imperial  Gage  and  Damson  plums.  Mrs.  Crehore,  Diana  grapes,  veiy 
fine.    Winship  &  Co.,  Filberts  and  Medlars. 

Ihdts  tested  by  the  Committee.  Seedling  peaches,  called  Maiy,  from  W. 
Munroe,  Concord,  of  great  beauty  and  fine  quality. 

Od,  5. — ^The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,— 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place  to-day,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected : — 

Fre»Mfeni--Samuel  Walker. 

Vice  Presu/eni*— Benjamin  V.  French,  Cheever  Newfaall,  Edward  M. 
Richards,  Josei^  S.  Cabot 

TVeomrei^—William  R.  Austin. 

Corresponding  Secrekoy—lS^iL  Wight 

Recording  Secretary — ^Daniel  Leach. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetudde  Phfsiology^citm  Lewis  Russell 

Professor  qfEntomology^T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Ihrtie%dturdC9iejmslry--'K^,Hon^^  ^ 

Committee  on  Ihdts^me^  S.  Cabot,  Chairman:  Ebeo.  Wight,  Josiah 
Lovett,  Joseph  Breck,  C.  M«  Hovey,  J.  S.  Sleeper,  W.  C.  Strong. 

CommUtee  on  Flowers— J)wid  Haggerstoo,  Chainnan:  Al^c  MeLellan, 
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E.  A.  Stxoy,  R  Lyman  Winafaip,  H.  W.  Dattoa^  Paiker  Bunes^  Azell 
Bowditch. 

Committet  an  FtgetMe9^ABim  D.  Weld,  Chaumsn :  Aogastiis  Parker, 
James  Nugent,  a  W.  CWe,  A.  B.  Moore,  A.  D.  Wmiarns,  D.  T.  Curtk. 

CommUice  an  Uknay-^C  M.  Hovey,  Chaimuui:  IL  W.  DottoB,  R.  M. 
Copeknd,  Joeef^  Breck,  Geo.  WilsoiL 

CommiiUt  an Symmifms  oflhdt^M.  P.  Wilder,  Ckaizman:  P.  R Hovejr, 
Robert  Manning,  Joeiah  Lorett,  J.  S.  Cabot 

ExecuUve  Omomttee— The  President,  Chairman:  Ifae  Treasurer,  MarshaU 
P.  Wilder,  E.  M.  Richards,  Otis  Johmon. 

CammUUefor  esidbiUMng  Premium9—J,  S.  Cabot,  D.  Haggerston,  A.  D. 
Weld,  Josiah  Lovett,  P.  B.  Hovey. 

Unanct  Cammitke^  MairiMll  P. Wilder,  Chairman:  Josiah  Sticknej,  Otis 
Johnson. 

CammUtee  on  PtAKeaium — ^Eben.  Wight,  Chairman:  Josiah  Lovett, 
Joseph  Breck,  T.  Leach,  J.  a  Cabot,  D.  Haggeraton,  A.  D.  Weld. 

Committee  on  Gardb»— Joe.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman :  Joseph  Breck,  W.  R. 
Anstin,  A.  D.  Weld,  Josiah  Lorett 

Samuel  Frotiiii^ffaam,  Jr.,  of  Milton  Hill,  and  Natiian  Durfbe,  of  Fd) 
River,  were  elected  sobscriptioD  members. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  tbe  American  Institute  ibr  a 
copy  of  their  Journal. 

Adjourned  four  weeks  to  November  3. 

EathUntecL—FRviT:  From  F.  Tudor,  Swan^  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Duchess  of  Angoul^ne,  Bize  de  la  Motte,  Qlout  Morcean,  and 
Columbia,  all  very  superior  specimens,  raised  at  Nahant ;  also,  apples,  prob- 
ably the  Fall  Jenneting.  Josiah  Lovett,  Drap  dIOr,  Porter,  Dutch  Codlin^ 
Gravenstein,  and  Oliphant  (?)  apples,  all  fine.  J.  G.  Gunderson,  Ribston 
Pippin  apples.  M.  S.  Lincdn,  Duchess  of  Angoaleme.  H.  Howe,  Marie 
Lodse,  fine.'  F.  Dana,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  fine.  J.  Mann,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Beurr6  Bosc  pears,  fine;  also,  a{^e  quinoes.  B.  D.  Emerson, 
fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  G.  Meiriam,  Crawford^  Late  peadies. 
J.  Gordon,  Bufihm,  White  Doyenn6^  Brown  Beuir6,  and  Croft  Castle  pears, 
all  fine ;  also,  Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  apfdes,  and  Cue's  Odden  Drop  j^ums, 
very  superior.    J.  Washburn,  Orange  quinces. 

From  O.  Johnson,  fine  Urbaniste  pears,  and  Black  Han^urgh  gn^ffs. 
W.  C.  Stnmg,  Chasselas  Musqu^,  White  Chasselas,  Bqperione,  St  Peters, 
Red  Chasselas,  Black  Prince,  Zinfindal,  Black  Muscat,  (?)  Grizzly  Frontig- 
nan,  and  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  all  good.  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Glout  Morceau,  White  Doyenn^,  Seckd,  Boflbm,  Benn^  Diel, 
and  Passe  Colmar  pean,  all  fine.  £.  Cleaves,  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Frontignan  grapes,  fine.  S.  Driver,  Beurr^  Besc  and  Seekel  pears.  H. 
Vandine,  Bufibm,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seekel,  and  two  other  sorts  pears ;  very 
fine  Coe's  Crolden  Drop  and  Egg  plums,  and  Porter  apples.  F.  King,  voy 
fine  Coe*s  Golden  Dn^  plums.  J.  Hyde  &,  Son,  Crawfbrd*s  Late  peaches, 
and  Collins*  pears,  from  the  original  tree  in  Watmtown.  Unnamed  fruits 
were  exhibited  by  several  contributdi* 
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FrwU  tuUd  by  the  Committee.  Olii^ant  (?)  apple,  fiom  J.  Lovett,  large, 
tender,  and  fine  quality.  Collins'  seedling  pears,  meltiiig,  juicy  and  fine. 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  plums,  firom  M.  P.  Wilder,  sweet  and  yeiy  fine. 

Oct  12. — ExkibiUd. — ^Fruits:  From  Hemy  Vandine,  pears,  Bnfibm, 
finely  colored,  Flemiah  Beauty,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel ;  plums,  Coe^  Gdden 
Drop.  A.  Emerson,  apples.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgfa,  and  one  dish  for  a 
name.  J.  Stickney,  peaches  in  variety.  G.  Merriam,  peaches,  Crawfind^ 
Late,  Bergen's  Yellow.  A.  Denton,  pears,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis.  J.  J.  Low, 
pears,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurr6  Boec.  C.  E.  Grant,  peaches  in  variety ;  quinces, 
fine ;  grapes,  Isabella.  A.  W.  Stetson,  grapes,  Isabella.  W.  C.  Strong, 
grapes.  Black  Hamburgh,  Gascoigne,  Black  Muscat  (?),  Rose  Chasselas, 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  St  Peters,  ZinfindaL  E.  Wight,  apples^  Northern 
Spy.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  this  apple  grown  here ;  the  specimens 
firom  a  graft  four  years  old.  E.  Jackson,  pears,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  J. 
Dane,  pears,  Beurr^.  Diel,  Napoleon,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurr^  Por- 
tugal (?).  O.  Johnson,  apples,  of  a  large  size,  good  appearance,  and  presumed 
to  be  a  seedling.  [Probably  the  Fall  Jenneting.]  B.  D.  Emerscm,  giapes, 
Sweet  Water,  black  Hamburgh.  Ezra  Cleaves,  plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop ; 
grapes.  Sweet  Water,  Black  Hamburgh.  J.  F.  Allen,  pears,  Seckd; 
grapes.  Bishop,  fine,  Wilmot's  new  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Chasselas,  De 
Candolle.  J.  S.  Sleeper,  pears,  Dix,  fine,  lionise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  L.  Bell, 
apples,  Seaver's  Sweet.  F.  King,  peaches  and  plums.  Josiah  Lovett,  pears, 
Paradise  of  Automne,  fine. 

OcL  19. — ExhiJbiied. — ^Fruits  :  From  F.  Tud<nr,  very  fine  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  and  Swan's  Orange  pears,  fiiDy  mature.  H.  Vandine,  Flenush 
Beauty,  Bufium,  Seckel,  Pitt's  Prolific  and  Marie  Louise,  very  fine ;  also, 
Blue  Imperatrice  plums.  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes,  and  Orange  and  Porto- 
gal  quinces.  D.  Beal,  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  open  culture,  good  size, 
but  not  fully  mature.  C.  Weston,  Plymouth,  Glout  Morceau,  Henry  IV, 
Dix  and  Pitt's  Prolific ;  also,  English  Russet  and  Helton's  Sweeting  apples. 
J.  Washburn,  Marie  Louise,  Henry  IV,  and  Pitt's  Prolific  pears ;  also,  Por- 
tugal, Orange,  and  Seedling  quinces.  J.  F.  Allen,  one  Boerr^  Boec  pear, 
weif^iing  12|  ounces.  C.  E.  Grant,  good  Isabella  grapes.  £.  Cleaves, 
Bearr6  de  Capiaumont  peara.  C.  H.  P.  Plympton,  White  Doyenn^  pears. 
F.  Dana,  very  fine  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Beurr6  Diel,  Winter  Nelis  and 
Monarch  pears,  and  Orange  quinces.  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Catillac  pears  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples.  E.  Smith,  fine  Easter  Beurr^  pears.  E. 
Cheever,  Coe's  Qoiden  Drop  plums.  O.  N.  Towne,  Autumn  Bergamot  and 
Lawrence  pears.  S.  Downer,  Jr.,  Belle  Lucrative  pears.  B.  GuUd,  SL 
Gennain  and  White  Doyenn^  pears.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Fredeiica  Bremer  pears, 
firam  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  and  Sheldon  pears,  fifom  Clyde,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  Emerson,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  apfdes.  Fmks  for  name, 
from  J.  H.  Eastbuni,  J.  J.  Low  and  others. 

DruUi  teHed  by  the  Committee :  Swan's  orange,  firom  F.  Tudor  and  Hovey 
^  Co.,  proved  unusually  high  flavored.  Beurr^  Sprin,  fitun  J.  Lovett, 
fine  flavor.  Grapes,  firom  N,  Longworth,  among  them  a  seedling,  which,  if 
it  ripens  early,  may  prove  a  desirable  varie^. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTXEirr. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  require  but  little  attention.  The  leaves  will  now 
be  falling  rapidly,  and  the  wood  should  now  be  nearly  ripe ;  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  air  the  house  fireely  in  all  fair  weather,  and  where  there  are  means 
for  heating,  light  fires  may  be  kindled  on  cool  nights.  But  in  cold-houses 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  all  depends  upon  giving  air.  Dispense  with  all 
watering,  and  pick  off  the  leaves  as  fast  as  they  assume  a  yellow  hue.  Out- 
door grapes  may  now  be  partially  pruned,  cutting  away  all  wood  which  does 
not  now  show  signs  of  ripening.  The  tender  sorts  should  then  be  covered 
up  with  straw,  manure,  or  soil.   Vines  in  pots  should  be  protected  in  frames. 

GoosEBERRT  AND  CuRRANT  BuBHES  may  uow  bo  Set  out,  and  if  the 
work  is  well  done,  they  will  produce  some  fruit  next  year. 

Raspberry  Plantations  may  now  be  made.  As  soon  as  cold  weather 
approaches,  both  new  and  old  beds  should  be  protected  by  covering  the 
canes  with  earth  or  manure. 

Fruit  Trees,  of  all  sorts,  may  now  be  transplanted  with  much  better 
success  than  in  spring ;  there  is  now  more  time  to  attend  to  it  and  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  It  is  an  operation  which  will  not  bear  shamming.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  clean  the  bark,  and  wash  with  whale  oil  soap. 

GuAVAS,  now  ripening  their  crop,  should  be  sparingly  watered. 

Canker  Worm  Grubs  will  now  begin  to  ascend  the  trees,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  by  tarring  around  the  trees.  This,  if  thor- 
oughly done,  will  entrap  eveiy  insect 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias,  now  removed  to  the  house,  will  begin  to  bloom.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  them  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  all  the  leaves  should  be 
carefully  washed ;  the  foliage  will  then  look  green,  glossy,  healthy  and  rich, 
setting  off  the  colors  of  the  flowehi  to  better  advantage.  Cuttings  may  now 
be  put  in.  ' 

Chrysanthemums,  now  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  watered  with  liquid 
guano. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost 

Verbenas  may  still  be  propagated  from  cuttings  and  layers. 

Japan  Lilies  should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  this  month ;  they  are 
perfectly  hardy.    Those  in  pots  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  other  hardy  spring  bulbs,  should 
now  be  planted. 

Carnations  for  winter  blooming,  should  now  be  repotted ;  choice  kinds 
to  be  wintered  in  fhtmes,  should  be  protected  with  leaves  and  boards  or 
sashes,  to  keep  off  heavy  rains. 
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Pa:^t  Seeds  may  be  now  fown  in  boxes  in  a  fiame,  fa  spring  stock. 

Rocket  LARxsrum  Sexo  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  gSDUod,  fa 
early  blooming  in  spring. 

ScHiAAifTHVSES  will  now  requiie  another  potting. 

Cinerarias  should  now  be  repotted. 

Tropaolum  Ix>ABiAiam  shoold  now  be  pot  into  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
to  bloom. 

BooBLS  Fbatberfews  duHild  now  be  taken  op  and  petted,  fa  winter 
blooming. 

OxALisES  Aim  Spaeaxtb  may  yet  be  potted. 

Gladioluses,  Tiger  Flowers,  and  other  tender  bulbs,  shofild  be  taken 
up  before  severe  frosts. 

Roses,  of  tender  kinds,  shoald  all  be  taken  np  this  month ;  Perpetoals  and 
Bourbons,  in  the  open  ground,  if  in  a  well-drained  sitnatioii,  with  a  little 
covering,  will  stand  the  winter  without  ii^uiy. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  now  be  repotted,  if  they  require  it 

Ericas  may  be  propagated  now  with  success. 

Cactuses  should  now  be  sparingly  watered,  except  Epiphyllum  tranca- 
tum  and  its  varieties. 

Pelarooniuits,  from  late  cuttings,  should  now  be  shifted  into  4  inch  pots, 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible. 

Fine  Petunlas  should  be  propagated  &om  cuttings. 

Sweet  Altssum,  in  pots,  may  have  a  shift  into  a  larger  size. 

Nemophilas  should  have  a  shift  into  the  next  sized  pots. 

Miononette  in  pots,  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered  at  this  seaaoiL 

Perennial  Plants  may  yet  be  successftilly  reset. 

ToRENiA  Asiatica  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhoiase. 

PjEONiES  may  still  be  removed  with  safety. 

Daisies  shocdd  be  protected  in  frames. 

Auriculas  and  PoLTAifTmrsxe  may  %\bo  be  pfotected  in  firannes. 

Heliotropes  should  now  be  repotted,  if  they  requke  it 

Abutilozts  taken  up  ftom  the  ground  and  phiced  in  booces,  in  a  ceDar, 
and  set  out  again  in  the  firing,  will  make  veiy  showy  <wnainenfH  all  the 


Calceolarias  will  now  need  a  shift,  if  the  poti  axe  ftill  of  roots. 

HTDRAiraKAS  should  be  wintered  in  frames,  or  in  the  oellar. 

Callas  may  now  have  larger  pots,  if  they  require  it 

AcACLAs,  now  coming  into  bkxnn,  may  be  oeoanoiBlJly  watered  with 
guano. 

Half  Hardt  shrubs  or  (dants,  should  now  be  protected  from  fiosi,  by 
coverings  of  straw  or  thatch.  Magnolias,  camellias,  some  sorts  of  ^uieas, 
roses,  &C.,  will  require  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  new  pines,  until  they  get 
well  established. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  sorts,  will  require  attention, — such  as 
pruning,  tieing  up,  top  dressing,  die 
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TO  READERS  AND  COBBESPONDENTS. 

Otm  prewnl  number  will  be  found  &  very  interesting  one.    1 

addiUon  to  the  niimeroufl  piec4M  of  our  borne  correspondenW,  * 

Unve  the  pleasure  of  presenting  two  wticle*  by  M.  Desportc*. 

Angers,  Prance;  one  of  ihem  describing  tbrce  new  pears.     We 

are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  M.  Desportes  will  continue 

to  keep  us  informed  of  tlie  progress  of  Poraology  in  France,  with 

notices  of  all  the  new  fruiia.     A  comraunication  from  otir  cor- 

-ondent.  the  Rev.  Mr.  I'ope,  giving  an  ncconnt  of  the  produft- 

'II  of  his  Dfw  hjfbrid  sweet  corn,  came  too  late  for  insertion,  and 

wiJI  npp«^  in  our  next. 

At  ilio  urgent  desire  of  many  friends  who  desire  to  see  the 
Magazine  circuloting  more  widely,  and  waken  a  greater  love  for 
Horticulture  in  every  part  of  the  country,  we  have  concluded  to 
issue  it  hereafter  at  *3  a  year ;  and  we  msy  appeal  to  our  distant 
frier>ds  nnd  subscriberM  to  aid  us  in  eirteuding  its  circulation.  The' 
p-esent  number  is  an  enrncst  of  what  we  intend  ta  do  to  make 
the  Magazine,  what  we  hnve  ever  intended  it  should  be,  a  com- 
plete exponent  of  ihe  progress  of  riortictiliurol  Science.  We 
would  direct  the  attention  of  oor  friends  to  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Volume  for  185(1.  ■ 

Editors  of  agricultural  pcriwlicds  and  newspapers,  with  whom' 
wc  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing  the  proepoctus  of  the 
SrxTEENTii  VoL«Me,  and  the  reduction  in  price  to  f2  a  year. 

t^-  Amntcurs,   cuJtivntors.   and   nurserymen,  hciving   new  orJ 
choice  variet.es  of  flower*  or  fruits,  will  confer  a  favor  by  send, 
mg  specinjena  to  the  Etliior  for  examination  and  notice. 

Our  ihaftlts  are  due  to  J.  Battey,  Keescville,  N.  Y.,  for  speci-' 
mens  of  fruit. 

Jteeeivtd.—Manufrn'pt  CommumcatioMs,  from  M.  Desportea, 
R.  n.  Lcuchara,  Rer.  A.  R.  Pope.  J.  Battey,  J.  W.  Bailey,  nad 
W    Saunders. 
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Abt.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Production  of  the  Old  Colony 
Sweet  Corn^  its  Culture^  (fc.  By  Rev.  A.  R.  Popi, 
Somerville. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for 
the  details  of  the  culture  of  the  Old  Colony  Sweet  Com^ 
which  commanded  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Committee  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

It  is  a  hybrid,  as  any  one  can  readily  perceive  by  inspec- 
tion, from  the  Southern  White,  and  the  common  Sweet  corn 
of  New  England ;  and  exhibits  certain  characteristics  of  the 
two  varieties,  combining  the  size  of  the  ear  and  kernel,  and 
productiveness  of  the  southern,  with  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  the  northern  parent ; — a  southern  head,  rara 
aviSf  with  northern  principles!  Indeed,  nature  seems  to 
have  rewarded  the  effort  to  improve  her  productions,  by 
giving  more  than  an  even  share  of  the  desirable  qualities 
for  table  use. 

The  process  by  which  it  was  attained  will  date  as  far 
back  as  1845,  when  a  single  kernel,  which  escaped  the 
denizens  of  the  barn-yard,  was  carried  with  the  compost  to 
my  garden  in  Kingston,  (Old  Colony,)  and  springing  up, 
was  permitted,  for  the  novelty,  to  develop  its  nature  in  a 
huge  stalk,  bearing  upon  it,  more  or  less  matured,  five  ears 
of  corn,  one  of  the  ears  having  eighteen  rows ! 

The  productiveness,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  size 
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of  the  ear  aud  kernel,  suggested  the  plan  of  seeding  the  cob, 
when  better  acclimated,  with  Sweet  com.  A  few  hills, 
planted  in  1846,  ripened  their  ears  well,  and  sufficiently 
early  to  settle  the  question  of  acclimation. 

In  1847,  a  few  hills  were  again  planted  in  a  fayorabk 
place ;  and  at  the  proper  time,  before  the  anthers  had  barst, 
the  stamens,  or  spindles,  were  carefully  removed.  As  soon 
as  the  pistils,  or  silk,  seemed  in  a  mature  state,  the  opening 
stamens  of  Sweet  corn  stalks  were  carefully  brought,  and 
the  pollen  from  them  gently  shaken  upon  the  pistils.  The 
result  was  successful  so  far  as  the  experiment  was  carefully 
pursued.  At  the  time  of  harvesting,  more  than  one  half  of 
the  kernels  bore  all  the  ordinary  outward  appearances  of 
Sweet  com,  and  had  the  sweetness  peculiar  to  that  variety, 
but  taking  the  shape  and  size  natural  to  the  cob  on  which 
they  were  grown. 

It  then  remained,  as  you  will  perceive,  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  whether  a  hybrid  or  a  mule  had  been  produced; 
or,  whether  the  new  kernels  were  capable  of  reproducing 
themselves  in  color  and  taste,  and  yet  retain  for  the  new 
plants  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of  the  specific  traits 
of  the  female  parent,  or  would  run  back,  as  accidental  mix- 
tures often  do,  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  originals.  In  1848, 
twenty-five  hills  were  planted  of  the  Sweet  com  kernels, 
selected  from  three  ears,  and  all  seemingly  perfectly  alike. 
Before  midsummer  it  was  apparent  that  stalks  from  the  same 
ear,  and  in  the  same  hill,  were  very  different  in  character; 
[^l[i  ^  some  of  them  being  inclined  to  run  up  to  the  great  heighty 
/  -of  the  Southern  White,  and  marked  with  all  the  distinctive 
/  j)eculiarities  of  that  variety,  while  others  seemed  to  be 
4warfed,  and  quite  inferior  specimens  of  the  other  side  of  the 
iiouse.  A  few  only,  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five 
stalks,  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  size  and  appea^ 
ance,  and  upon  these  I  fixed  as  probably  tmly  hybridized. 
The  others  were  removed  as  soon  as  their  characters  seemed 
settled,  but  not  quite  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  partial  seeding 
of  the  remaining  stalks  by  the  Southern  White,  as  was  seen 
in  the  autumn. 
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In  1849, 1  had  the  satisfaction  of  partaking  of  an  excellent 
and  new  variety  of  Sweet  com^  with  sixteen  and  eighteen 
rows  upon  an  ear!  and  in  the  autumn,  gathered  for  seed 
sereral  ears  of  similar  size,  without  any  indication  upon 
them  of  the  traces  of  the  Southern  White,  except  in  the 
unusual  size  and  number  of  the  kernels.  The  specimens 
which  received  this  year  the  commendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  were  of  the 
second  planting,  (an  uninvited  horse  having  regaled  himself 
upon  the  first,)  and  contained  each  but  fourteen  rows.  I 
herewith  send  you  a  couple  of  specimens  of  sixteen  each  ; 
and  reserve  some  for  m3rself  of  even  larger  pretensions,  one 
of  which  measures  eight  inches  and  one  eighth  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  twenty  rows. 

The  quality  may  be  satisfactorily  tested  in  the  matured 
state ;  and  will  not  be  found  in  sweetness  inferior  to  any,  I 
think.  The  stalks,  as  you  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
were  very  large,  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  heightll, 
of  corresponding  circumference.  They  are  also  fumishea 
with  brace  roots,  (never,  I  believe,  found  upon  Sweet  corn,) 
and  the  pistils  are  invariably  green,  and  not  pink,  €is  in  the 
Southern  White.  Its  size  seems  to  require  a  long  season, 
which  will  make  it  late  ,*  but  I  have  given  it  no  fair  trial  as 
to  earliness.  In  productiveness,  it  will  defy  all  table-corn 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  had  the  season  permitted, 
I  would  have  shown  you  a  single  stalk,  planted  after  the 
middle  of  June,  having  upon  it  six  ears,  in  various  stages  of 
growth;  but  the  frost  came  too  soon,  my  garden  having 
been  touched  by  the  earliest.  Its  heigh^,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ears,  which  were  not  formed  this  year  at  less  than 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, — a  circiunstance  of  some 
importance  to  those  who,  ftnr  neighborly  regard,  unhappily 
keqff  fowls  which  they  happily  do  not  at^n, — vindicate  the 
effect  of  high  winds  in  exposed  situations  unless  properly 
hiUed. 

I  have  made  this  communication  unwittingly  long,  but 
you  must  employ  your  editorial  scissors  at  will.  The  pro* 
duction  may  be  entitled  to  some  more  notice  as  being  one  of 
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the  very  few  cases  of  artificial  hybridization  ia  this  country, 
your  own  strawberry,  so  very  strangely  overlooked  (?)  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  (Yol.  lY,  p.  600,)  being  one 
of  the  earliest,  while  its  success  is  surely  quite  encouraging. 
Somerville,  October  26,  1860. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  give  so  full  an  account  of  the 
production  of  Mr.  Pope's  Hybrid  Com.  By  his  invitation 
we  visited  his  garden  in  Somerville  last  August,  and  we 
were  surprised  at  the  growth  of  the  stalks,  and  the  forward- 
ness of  the  ears.  We  had  supposed,  from  its  parentage,  and 
from  the  immense  size  of  the  ears,  that  it  would  be  too  late 
for  general  cultivation.  An  inspection  of  it  at  once  con- 
vinced us  we  were  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the  season 
has  been  more  than  usually  cold  and  backward,  his  situation 
a  bleak  one,  and  the  planting  late,  nearly  all  the  ears  have 
arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  maturity,  though  many  of 
them  contain  eighteen  and  twenty  rows  each. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  an  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  our  culinary  vegetables  as  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  new  variety  of  Sweet  com  affords ;  but  it 
shows  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  perseverance  and 
attention.  Few  persons  would  have  supposed  it  worth 
while  to  spend  time  to  try  to  acclimatize  the  Southern  com, 
and  fewer  would  have  conceived  the  idea,  by  cross  breeding, 
of  making  it  an  edible  vegetable — that  is,  in  its  unripe  state. 
Yet  we  see  what  good  results  have  been  obtained,  simply  by 
a  little  forethought,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
effects  of  hybridization. 

Mr.  Pope  thinks  strangely  that  the  Editor  of  the  Hortt- 
culturist  should  overlook  our  Seedling  strawberry,  when  he 
states  that  <<  he  does  not  know  of  a  single  fruit  that  has  been 
originated  directly  by  cross  impregnation  in  the  United 
States,  saving  Dr.  Brinckl6's  raspberries  and  strawberries." 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  this :  on  the  contrary  it  would 
have  been  strange  to  have  seen  him  show  suflicient  candor 
to  give  any  credit  where  it  belongs. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  Mr.  Pope  is  raising  a  quantity 
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of  his  Old  Colony  Sweet  Corn,  so  that  it  may  soon  get 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  find  a  place  upon  our 
tables. — Edw 


Art.  II.     How  to  grow  good  Asparagus.    By  Da.  Lindlet. 
From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

In  these  days,  when  quacks  endeavor  to  cram  their  nostrums 
down  simple  people's  throats,  and  persuade  John  Bull  that 
their  conundrums  are  the  only  things  under  heaven  by 
which  a  gardener  may  hope  to  prosper,  there  is  some  danger 
that  the  real  principles  of  horticulture  may  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  the  simple  rules  of  science  and  good  sense  may  be 
abandoned,  for  a  foolish  belief  in  the  potency  of  tiles,  and 
pipes,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  other  trumpery.  It  is  there- 
fore time  to  declare  that  good  gardening  wants  no  such  aids ; 
that  the  simplest  means  are  those  which,  in  skilful  hands, 
lead  to  the  best  results,  and  that  he  is  the  best  gardener  who 
produces  the  greatest  profit  at  the  smallest  cost. 

When  the  great  engineer,  with  some  tackle  and  a  few 
score  laborers,  lifted  the  vast  tube  of  the  Menai  bridge,  he 
did  no  more  perhaps  than  a  Pharaoh  could  have  accomplish- 
ed by  the  united  force  of  10,000  slaves.  But  in  the  one 
case  we  had  science,  skill,  and  economy ;  in  the  other,  brute 
force  and  barbarian  profusion.  Will  any  one  venture  to 
place  the  despot  on  a  level  with  the  philosopher  ?  In  like 
manner  when  a  gardener  with  a  clear  head,  skill,  and  a 
glazed  box,  produces  crops  that  are  at  the  least  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  costly  hothouses  with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  material,  we  must  take  care  not  to  elevate  the  owner  of 
the  latter,  even  though  he  wear  a  smart  coat,  and  clean  linen, 
to  a  level  with  the  former,  ragged  and  poor  as  his  apparel 
may  be,  and  seldom  as  his  wages  go  to  the  payment  of  a 
washer-woman.  The  first  is  the  great  gardener ;  the  other 
is  infinitely  his  inferior  as  such^  even  though  he  should  have 
a  handle  to  his  name. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  apply  these  observations  he  will  do 
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well  to  read  "  Cuthill's  Practical  iDStructions,"*  for  then  he 
will  find  what  simple  means  are  needed  to  bring  about  the 
most  perfect  results  in  the  branch  of  gardening  to  which 
they  refer.  We  are  too  little  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with 
gardening  advice  to  which  no  exception  can  be  fairly  taken, 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  not  to  draw  attention  par- 
ticularly to  this  little  book,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  the 
results  of  a  good  cultivator's  experience  told  without  hum- 
bug and  coxcombry.  The  author  is  a  market-gardener  ;  he 
gets  his  living  out  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Camber- 
well  ;  his  interest  impels  him  in  every  way  to  observe  the 
utmost  possible  economy  consistent  with  profit ;  he  there- 
fore eschews  all  fiddle-faddle  schemes  for  dandifying  a  kitch- 
en garden ;  and  he  tells  his  readers  honestly  and  fully  what 
he  does  and  how  he  does  it.  The  goodness  of  his  advice 
concerning  the  Potato  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
among  the  serious  sufierers  by  disease. 

As  it  is  probable  that  no  crop  is  worse  grown  or  worse 
managed  as  a  whole,  than  Asparagus,  we  shall  select  some 
of  Mr.  Cuthiirs  remarks  upon  that  root,  in  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  observations.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  London  market  garden  method : — ^'  The  present  plan  of 
making  Asparagus  beds  round  London,  consists  in  putting  on 
an  immense  qnantity  of  manure,  and  trenching  the  ground 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  mixing  the  manure  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. In  March  the  ground  is  measured  out  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  suppose  that  a  fence  runs  south  and'  north, 
or  otherwise,  three  feet  is  allowed  between  it  and  the  first 
row ;  a  drill  is  drawn  about  two  inches  deep,  the  seed  sown 
thinly,  say  six  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  that  gives  choice  of 
drawing  out  the  weakest,  in  order  that  the  permanent  crop 
may  stand  one  foot  apart.     The  next  row  is  sown  eighteen 


*  "  Practical  lastractwis  for  tke  CultivatiMi  of  Ike  Potato,''  eoutaiainf  a  CompetitMa 
EfMiy  for  tiie  prize  of  1000  fraaet  offered  bj  the  Belgiaa  QoveraaeBt.  Abo  instnic- 
tions  oB  the  managenieBt  of  Asparagiu,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Scarlet 
Runner,  Strawberry,  Melon,  Cucumber;  the  Tomato,  or  Lore-apple}  Chicory  and 
Lamb  Lettuce  at  salads;  the  Lisianthus  Rnssellianus;  the  tree  Mignonette.  The 
4]e8truotion  of  woodlice  and  green-fly ;  and  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure.  By  Jam«t 
Oithin,  UortJcuUnrist,  CanberwelL 
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inches  from  the  one  just  mentioned  ;  then,  for  the  alley  and 
two  sides  of  the  bed,  five  feet  are  allowed ;  then  another 
row  of  seeds,  and  so  an,  that  gives  two  rows  to  each  bed. 
The  first  year  Onions  are  generafly  sown  all  over  the  ground ; 
the  second  year,  Lettuce,  or  any  dwarf-growing  vegetable 
that  will  not  choke  the  Asparagus,  and  so  on  ;  until  the  third 
year,  when  the  beds  are  formed  out,  and  a  few  inches  of 
mould  dug  out  of  the  alley,  and  put  on  the  crowns ;  but 
only  a  few  of  the  finest  heads  are  cut  this  year.  Autumn 
arrives,  and  when  the  haulm  is  cut,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
is  forked  over,  and  planted  with  cabbage,  coleworts,  or  win- 
ter greens  ;  then  in  spring  the  beds  are  largely  supplied  with 
mould  out  of  the  alleys,  covering  the  crowns  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  deep.  The  finishing  of  the  cutting  must  be  left 
to  the  grower.  A  fair  crop  of  heads  must  be  left  after  four 
or  five  weeks'  cutting,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  strength- 
en the  young  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop,  and  to  restore  to 
the  roots  what  has  been  taken  from  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
crop ;  but  not  one  head  must  he  allowed  to  grow  until  you 
leave  off  cutting  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  (?) 
When  the  haulm  gets  ripe,  it  is  all  cut  down,  and  the  mould 
thrown  into  the  alleys,  and  there  enriched,  and  the  whole  of 
the  beds  and  alleys  are  planted  again  with  cauliflowers,  d&c." 

By  this  method  the  ground  is  economised  with  much  skill, 
no  doubt,  and  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest ;  but  the  practice 
is  in  this  defective,  that  the  beds  are  dry  when  they  should 
be  moist,  and  that  the  Asparagus  has  to  force  its  way  up- 
wards through  a  solid  mass  of  resisting  matter,  which  hardens 
the  shoots  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  their  progress,  and 
renders  them  tasteless,  by  depriving  them  of  light,  except  at 
the  tip,  which  the  Londoner  nibbles  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion.    Mr.  Cuthill's  plan  is  this : 

"  I  propose  that  each  row  be  planted  three  feet  distant  from 
the  other,  and  that  each  plant  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  This  will  give  ample  room  for  cleaning  the  crop,  and 
for  drawing  up  earth  over  the  crowns,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  to  be  lowered  again  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  soil  in  the  autumn  and  winter.     By  this 
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method  I  consider  that  Asparagus  might  be  cat  ai  least  ten 
days  earlier  than  it  is  by  the  (4an  now  practised,  of  burying 
Che  roots  deep  in  a  bed  of  earth,  where  sun  and  air  caimot 
act  upon  them ;  and,  as  for  flavor,  it  has  loog  been  proved 
that,  ahhough  gentlemen's  gardeners  do  not  grow  Asparagus 
so  large  as  the  market  gardener,  of  the  two,  it  is  by  far  the 
finest  injlavor  with  at  least  three  times  more  eatable  matter 
in  each  iiead,  though  only  two-thirds  the  length.  I  have 
had  Asparagus  sent  to  me  from  Brussels,  all  blanched  to- 
gether, a  beautiful  creamy  white,  but,  when  cooked,  I  could 
not  discover  the  taste  of  Asparagus  in  it.  It  was  wateiy  and 
insipid,  as  highly  blanched  Asparagus  must  always  be,  hav- 
ing only  the  watery  flavor  of  the  roots.  I  have  proved  this 
years  ago,  by  keeping  it  in  frames  shut  up,  and  the  glass 
covered  over  with  mats  to  exclude  light."  "As  soon  as  die 
dead  haulm  is  cut  down  in  autumn,  I  give  the  beds  a  good 
rich  dressing  of  rich  manure  for  the  winter,  salting  them  in 
spring,  and  covering  the  manure  with  mould,  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  rain  carries  down  the  strength  of  the 
winter  covering  to  the  roots ;  and,  when  spring  arrives,  it 
might  be  raked  oif  into  the  alleys,  leaving  only  mould 
enough  on  the  beds  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  summer 
sun.  We  have  then  Asparagus,  green,  and  eatable  almost  to 
the  very  root." 

In  the  preceding  quotations  the  italics  are  our  own.  It 
will  probably  be  urged  that  this  advice  is  nothing  new.  We 
believe  that  to  be  so.  But  what  the  reader  of  gardening 
works  wants  is  not  novelty,  but  instructions  as  to  how  he  is 
to  find  his  way  through  the  farrago  of  interested  and  disin- 
terested recommendations  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  nine  men  in  ten  how  many  ways  there 
may  be  of  doing  a  thing ;  what  they  want  to  know  is  the 
best  way ;  or,  if  there  is  some  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
that,  which  way  is  certainly  an  excellent  one.  How  seldom 
they  are  told  this  by  persons  they  can  trust,  their  own  expe- 
rience will  show  them.  It  is  as  a  most  useful  help,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  to  those  who  most  require  help,  that  we  have  given 
this  prominent  place  to  a  notice  of  <'  Cuthill's  Practical  In- 
structions." 
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It  is  unneceflBary  for  us  to  comment  npon  this  article,  fo 
far  as  regards  the  growth  6f  asparagus,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Cuthill.  We  are  as  firm  a  disbeliever  in  ^<  quaekSy" 
or  in  '^  galNleniog  nostrums,"  and  ^<  all  Addle-fisMMle  sohenws," 
for  arrifing  at  perfection  in  h<Hrtieulture,  as  Dr.  Lindley.  We 
hare  so  expressed  otueelves,  and  shall  take  another  opporUi- 
nity  to  wrww  at  length  the  whole  sabject.  John  Rill  is 
not  the  only  person  who  is  bored  with  <<  conundrums,"  which 
are  thought  by  the  perpetrators  of  them  to  be  the  only  things 
by  which  a  gardener  may  prosper.  Brother  Jonathan  is  eren 
more  to  be  pitied  than  John  Bull,  for  John  has  an  abondanee 
•  of  real  knowledge,  e^ren  amor^  the  '<  farrago  of  interested 
and  disinterested  recommendations  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed."  But  with  Jonathan  to  be  set  on  the  wrong  track  before 
he  knows  the  right,  will  only  msike  him  ten  thousand  times 
worse  off  than  Johnny. 

Dr.  Lindley  himself  is  not  without  his  crotchets  :  witness 
his  adfocacy  of  Poknaise  heating,  eren  after  it  was  aban* 
domed  by  nearly  every  one  of  its  early  advocates.  Witness 
alio  the  peculiaxly  scientific  character  of  his  earlier  works 
OB  scientific  Botany,  almost  unreadable  to  any  but  the 
professed  Botanist,  whose  descriptions  of  plants  were  as 
£Bur  from  popular  as  they  could  well  be.  Yet  now  we  see 
him  advocating  reform  in  nomenclature,  with  a  desire  to  da 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  superfluous  technical  lan- 
guage. 

Upon  the  subject  of  horticultural  quackery  we  think  he 
is  about  correct.  Occupying  the  situation  he  does  under 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  editor  of  the  Chronicle^ 
he  has  so  many  opportunities  to  see  through  the  shallow-^ 
ness  of  garden  pretenders,  whose  whole  knowledge  is  de- 
rived from  superficial  reading,  that  he  could  not  omit  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  give  utterance  to  his  views. — Ed.] 
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Abt.  UI.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Cherries.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  and  engravings  of  cherries, 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  describing  three 
varieties,  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  which  are  very  desira- 
ble sorts,  more  particuburly  the  New  Hack  Bigarrean. 

10.  New  Large  Black  Bigarreau. 

The  New  Large  Black  Bigarreau  {fig.  36)  is  the  name 
under  which  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  cherries  in  cultiva- 
tion has  been  known  for  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  first  specimens  of  fruit  were 
exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Ge<Hge 
Walsh,  of  Charlestown,  and  were  award- 
ed the  first  premium.  These  were  noticed 
by  us,  at  that  time,  (Vol.  TH,  p.  316,)  and 
also  subsequently,  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  261,) 
when  we  supposed  it  would  prove  to  be 
the  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy.  Having 
had  the  latter  sort  in  bearing  the  past  sea- 
son, we  have  ascertained  that  they  are 
very  distinct  cherries;  and  we  now  em- 
brace an  early  opportunity  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  a  variety  so  truly  valuable,  and 
as  yet  so  very  little  known. 
:  Bigarreau?  The  Original  tree  of  the  New  Large 
Black  Bigarreau  was  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
first  came  into  bearing  about  1840.  The  specimens  were  so 
fine  that  he  was  induced  to  exhibit  them.  They  attracted 
much  attention,  and  were  pronounced  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Black  Tartarian,  to  which  variety  the  fruit 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  size,  shape  and  color. 

Subsequent  trials  have  confirmed  the  good  opinion  at  first 
entertained  in  regard  to  it,  and  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  several 
times  awarded  the  first  premium.     It  proves  to  be  a  very 


Fi£,  36.    New  Large 
Black  r 
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handsome,  upright  and  vigorous  grower,  a  most  abundant 
bearer,  and  every  way  worthy  of  being  placed  among  the 
best  cherries  yet  introduced. 

Size,  large,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  one  inch  long : 
Formj  heart-shaped,  regular,  broadest  at  the  base :  Skin^ 
rich  shining  black,  when  fully  mature :  Stem^  medium  length, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  moderately  stout,  and  in- 
serted in  a  rather  broad  open  basin :  Fleshy  dark  purplish 
red,  firm  but  tender,  rich,  sprightly  and  delicious:  StonSj 
rather  large,  nearly  round.  Ripe  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

11.  Black  Bioarrkau  or  Savot. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy,  {fig.  37,)  was  introduced 
into  American  collections  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Brown,  of 
Beverly.  He  purchased  the  tree  from  the  nursery  of  M.  M. 
Burdin,  Ifagg  Sc  Co.,  of  Milan,  in 
whose  Catalogue  for  1840  it  is  enu- 
merated under  the  name  of  <'  Cerise  Big- 
arreau de  Savoie,  noir  trfea  gros."  It 
18  probably  of  Italian  origin,  and  un- 
known in  English  collections,  as  we  do 
not  find  the  name  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Catalogue  for  1842. 

The  tree  is  a  remarkably  vigorous 
and  rapid  grower,  of  erect  and  fine 
habit,  with  large,  handsome  leaves  and 
a  good  bearer.  The  fruit  has  a  very 
firm  flesh,  so  much  so  that  the  robins    fu,  s7.  BUuk  Bigarreau 

of  Qmev 

rarely  touch  it  as  long  as  any  others  -^  ^^ 

are  to  be  found.  It  hangs  well  upon  the  tree,  and  is  not 
easily  injured  by  heavy  rains.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  Gridley  or  Apple  cherry,  a  native  variety  of 
considerable  merit. 

We  have  stated  that  Mr.  Walsh's  New  Black  Bigarreau 
came  from  the  south  of  France,  and  it  was  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Brown's  tree  came  firom  Italy  that  we  supposed  they 
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might  prove  83moQymes,  and  heoce  we  noticed  the  fotmar 
tUKler  the  latter  name,  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  251.) 

Size^  large,  nearly  one  inch  long  and  one  inch  in  diame* 
ter :  Form^  oblong  heart-shaped,  tapering  somewhat  to  die 
apex,  which  is  small,  and  has  a  distinctly  depressed  point : 
Skin^  dark  purplish  red,  nearly  black,  of  an  opaque  appear^ 
ance  :  Stem^  medium  length,  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  moderately  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  large  open  cavity: 
Fleshy  purplish  red,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  very  firm, 
sweet  and  good  :  Stonoy  medium  size^  oval.  Ripe  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  July. 

12.     Belle  of  Orleans. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  Belle  of  Orleans  {fig.  38,)  was 
from  some  excellent  specimens  exhibited  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  last  year  by  Col.  Wilder. 
The  tree  had  been  imported  from  France 
and  had  just  begun  to  bear.  This  year  it 
produced  a  better  orop  of  much  better 
specimens,  and  diese  proved  so  excellent, 
upon  trial,  that  we  can  recommend  it  as  a 
new  and  very  fine  cherry.  It  comes  in 
early,  soon  after  the  May  Biganreau,  and 
from  its  light  yellow  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent skin,  makes  a  fine  appearance. 

SizCf  medium,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  the  same  in  diameter : 
Form^  roundish  heart-shaped,  broad  at  the 
base,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  which  is 
dightly  oblique,  with  an  indented  point ; 
suture  distinct  on  one  aide :  Skin,  dear 
pale  amber,  shaded  with  light  red,  occa- 
sionally  little  mottled :  Siemj  medium  length,  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  rather 
large,  broad  and  moderately  deep  cavity :  Fle»b,  pale  amber, 
soft,  tender,  sweet  and  pleasantly  fiavored:  Sio9u,  rather 
large,  roimdish  obovate.  Ripe  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June. 


Fig,  38.    BeOe  of  Or- 
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Art.  IY.     Some  account  of  two  new  varieties  of  Apples^  with 
Engravings  of  the  Fruit.    By  the  Editoa. 

The  Northern  Sweet. — ^In  the  January  number  of  our 
present  volume,  (page  36,)  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Northern  Sweet  apple,  and  were  only  prevented  from  adding 
a  full  description  at  that  time,  by  the  loss  of  our  specimens, 
which  were  kindly  given  to  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  J. 
Battey,  of  Eeeseville,  N.  Y.,  who  exhibited  a  quantity  of  the 
fruit  at  the  Pomolo^ical  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Battey,  in  order  to  place  it  in  our  power  to  give  a 
description  of  it,  has  sent  us  some  excellent  specimens,  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  last  year,  but  fully  up  to  the  average 
size  of  the  variety.     We  copy  his  remarks : — 

The  Northern  Sweet  apples  are  rather  poor  specimens,  and 
I  would  not  send  them  did  I  not  feel  a  kind  of  necessity 
from  the  circumstances  of  last  year.  I  have  but  three  trees 
in  bearing  of  this  variety.  Two  of  them  are  near  a  public 
road,  and  to  save  a  tithe  of  the  fruit  I  had  to  pick  them 
while  yet  green.  The  other  tree  is  an  old  one,  in  a  very 
bad  situation,  the  fruit  from  which  (it  bears  three  other 
sorts)  is  of  only  moderate  size. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  exhibit  i^cimens  of  this  variety 
at  five  or  six  fairs  and  conventions  this  fall,  and,  in  all  casesi 
have  been  pretty  hardly  drawn  upon  by  my  pomological 
friends  for  <'  specimens  to  take  home.^  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, thee  will  readily  perceive  that  I  could  not  do 
justice  by  the  variety  in  sending  this  lot  of  specimens. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
large  numbers  bf  specimens  when  gathering  them,  to  select 
a  fisdr  average  fruit,  both  in  respect  to  size  and  shape,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  true  average  outline  of  the  variety,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent.  This  fine  variety  is.  aU 
which  it  has  been  represented ;  there  is  certainly  no  other 
sweet  apple  of  its  season^  which  approaches  it  in  value,  and 
it  cannot  be  beat  by  any  sweet  apple  of  any  season. — Yours^ 
J.  BatteTi  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1850. 
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Our  description  of  the  Northern  Sweet,  {fig.  39,)  is  as 
follows : — 

Size^  large,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a  half 


Fig,  39.    The  Northern  BweO, 

deep:  Form^  roundish,  largest  in  the  middle,  narrowing 
jQOSt  towards  the  crown :  Slciuj  fair,  smooth,  bright  golden 
]rellow,  broadly  suffused  with  clear  brilliant  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  a  few  russet  specks :  Stem,  me- 
dium length,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  curved,  and  deeply  inserted  in  a  regular  cavity: 
Eye,  medium  size,  partially  closed,  and  rather  deeply  sunk 
in  a  broad,  open,  and  somewhat  furrowed  basin ;  segments 
of  tiie  calyx  broad,  woolly :  Flesh,  white,  fine,  crisp  and 
very  tender :  Juice,  abundant,  sweet,  rich  and  well  flavored : 
Core,  small:  Seeds,  medium  size.  Ripe  in  October  and 
November. 

Bailet  Spice. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety,  or 
rather  one  recently  introduced  to  notice,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion and  outline  (fig.  40,)  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr,  X  W. 
Bailey,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  whose  communication  we  an- 
nex:— 
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Herewith  attached  is  an  outline  and  description  of  the 
Bailey  Spice  apple,  which  I  consider  a  dessert  fruit  of  great 
value.     I  refer  you  to  the  journal  of  the  New  York  State 


Fig.¥i,    Bmiley  Spice. 

Agricultural  Society  of  the  present  month,  and  the  report  of 
the  Fruit  Congress  last  fall,  for  its  merit.  The  original  tree 
is  growing  in  my  prchard,  and  was  planted  over  fifty  years 
ago  by  my  grandfather,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Piatt.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  I  know  of  no  fruit  so  invariably  fair  and  perfect. 
/  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  John  W.  Bailey,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1860. 

Size,  medium,  being  usually  two  and  five  eighths  inches 
broad  by  two  and  one  quarter  inches  depth :  Form,  roimd, 
oval,  tapering  a  little  toward  the  eye :  Exterior  color,  light 
yellow,  sometimes  with  a  faint  blush,  always  fair :  Texture, 
fine  grained,  tender  as  well  as  firm,  juicy:  Color  of  flesh, 
yellowish,  with  a  slight  greenish  tint:  Flavor,  subacid, 
sprightly  and  spicy :  Core,  large  and  open  :  Seeds,  plump 
and  light  brown :  Stem,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  slen- 
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dot,  set  in  rather  a  deep  oarity :  Bp$f  cloeed,  tet  in  a  imiiow 
cavity  of  medium  depth :  Smu^  from  20th  September  le 
20th  October:  Chrmotk,  moderatdy  vigorous,  the  wood 
smooth,  young  shoots  reddish  brown,  downy,  foliage  light. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Wallworth  Applb.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
variety  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Battey,  of  Eeeseville,  with 
an  outline  of  the  fruit,  and  some  account  of  its  history.  Ur. 
Battey  says  that  "  it  is  a  variety  which  has  recently  come  to 
notice  here,  and  which  I  {uropose  to  call  the  Wallworth  ;  the 
specimen  sent  is  under  size,  and  quite  over  ripe,  and  I  do  not 
send  it  as  a  sample  of  the  fruit,  but  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
preparatory  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  it  another  season, 
when  I  will  send  you  good  specimens,  if  procurable.  I  con- 
sider it  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  very  select  list.  Enclosed 
are  two  outlines,  accurately  taken  from  specimens  furnished 
me  by  Mr.  Wallworth,  of  Plattsburg,  in  whose  garden  stands 
the  only  tree  of  this  variety  I  know  of.  It  is  not  a  seedling 
here,  but  was  introduced  from  Rensselaer  County,  N.  T., 
where  it  was  called  the  Large  Golden  Pippin.  It  is  reported 
to  have  been  introduced  from  New  Jersey." 

We  do  not  append  the  figure,  as,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
its  origin,  it  may  prove  to  be  some  already  described  kind. 
Subsequently  to  receiving  the  above  notice,  with  a  single 
specimen  of  the  apple,  which  Mr.  Battey  alludes  to,  we  re- 
ceived the  full  description  of  the  Bailey  Spice ;  and,  on  com- 
paring our  outline,  as  well  as  our  description,  with  his,  we 
found  them  to  agree  so  clearly  in  all  respects,  that  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  they  must  be  one  and  the  same  fruit.  Both 
came  from  the  same  town,  and  both  have  been  growing  there 
some  time— *the  Bailey  Spice  more  than  fifty  years. 

We  annex  our  description  in  the  same  form  as  Mr.  Bailey's, 
for  comparison : — 
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Size,  medium,  about  two  and  three^oarters  inches  broad, 
and  two  and  a  half  deep :  Form,  roundish  conical,  narrowing 
to  the  crown,  which  is  small :  External  color,  light  yellow, 
shaded  with  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  very  smooth  and  fair : 
Texture,  fine  grained,  crisp,  and  tender :  Cohr  of  flesh,  white : 
Flavor,  subacid,  sprightly,  and  rich:  Core,  medium  size, 
rather  open :  Seeds,  medium  size :  Stem,  long,  about  one 
inch,  slender,  and  moderately  inserted  in  a  small,  contracted 
cavity:  Eye,  small,  closed,  and  moderately  depressed  in  a 
small,  regularly  furrowed  basin.  Ripe  in  September  and 
October. 

The  Wallworth  we  consider  a  fine  apple,  and  it  is  unlike 
any  variety  we  are  acquainted  with.  If,  another  year,  when 
we  can  have  specimens  of  the  Bailey  Spice  and  the  Wallworth 
to  compare,  the  latter  should  prove  distinct,  we  shall  give 
our  outline  of  the  fruit. 

Platt's  Seedling  Pear.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Battey 
for  specimens  of  a  new  pear,  which  is  called  the  Piatt's  Seed- 
ling. The  pears  grew  upon  a  tree  (which  is  a  sucker  from 
the  original)  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Plattsburgh.  The 
parent  tree  is  still  standing  in  Beekmanstown,  where  it  origi- 
nated, on  the  farm  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  who  raised  it 
from  seed  brought  from  Long  Island.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  yellow  when  ripe,  always  fair,  and  never  rots  at  the  core  ; 
the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Mr. 
Battey  remarks  **  that  if  it  only  was  a  little  higher  flavored,  it 
might  rank  nearly  first-rate."  The  specimens,  when  we  re- 
ceived them,  were  a  little  over  ripe,  and  were  allowed  to  hang 
too  long  upon  the  tree  before  being  gathered ;  but  we  thought 
it  a  very  good  pear,  a^d  worthy  of  cultivation.  Its  season 
of  maturity  is  October  and  November. 

NouvEAU  PoiTEAU  Pear.  This  new  variety  has  fruited 
this  year  in  two  or  three  collections  around  Boston,  and  speci- 
mens were  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  September.  Our  corre- 
spondent, the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  has  since  then 
exhibited  some  ripe  specimens,  which  were  tried  by  the  fruit 
committee,  who  report  that  it  proves  to  be  a  very  fine  pear. 
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Mr.  Cabot  also  favored  us  with  a  handsome  fruit,  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  outline  and  a  descriptive  account  in  our 
next  volume. 

The  Diana  Grape.  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  is  so 
fearful  somebody  will  pay  fifteen  doUars^  for  a  vine  of  the 
Diana,  that  he  deems  it  important  that  its  quality  "  should  be 
made  known  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  save  our  fruit  growers 
time  and  expense."  Has  our  old  friend  forgotten  how  the 
Boston  pomologists  were  humbugged  by  the  celebrated 
"  Longworth's  Ohio,  or  Cigar  Box  Grape"  ?  for  which  they 
paid  five  dollars  apiece  for  vines  sent  by  Mr.  Longwortb,  and 
which  proved  to  be  more  worthless  than  the  fox  grape  of  our 
woods ;  so  worthless,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  believe,  out  of  two 
hundred  vines  sent  east  ($1000  worth)  there  is  one  now  left. 
Mr.  Longworth  says  that  <<  none  of  our  fine  native  grapes  will 
succeed  in  New  England- ''  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  the  Isabella  does  well  in  four  seasons  out  of  five. 
But  Mr.  Longworth  knows  nothing  about  the  Diana.  It  is 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  will  succeed  in  New  England,  that 
it  is  prized  so  high.  It  not  only  is  so  early  as  to  be  certain 
to  ripen  its  crop  here,  in  all  seasons,  early  or  late,  but  it  sur- 
passes the  Catawba,  or  any  other  American  gtape,  in  flavor. 
We  first  described  it  in  our  Magazine,  and  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  variety  for  eight  years ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  it  preferable  to  the  Red  Chasselas,  the  Espe- 
rione.  Miller's  Burgundy,  and  several  of  the  French  grapes. 
And  so  far  as  its  value  not  being  worth  fifteen  dollars — why, 
rather  than  not  have  it  in  a  collection,  we  would  give  double 
that.  But  it  is  not  in  this  view,  we  presume,  that  the  gen- 
tleman thought  of  paying  that  sum^  but  probably  for  com- 
mercial purposes  ;  and  every  cultivator  knows  that,  though  a 
single  plant  or  fruit  of  any  kind  may  not  be  intrinsically 
worth  fifteen  dollars,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  propagation  it 
may  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-four  plants  of 
the  Stanwick  Nectarine  brought  at  auction,  in  London,  one 
hundred  and*sixty-four  pounds  sterling — about  eight  hundred 
dollars.  Now,  if  the  Stanwick  nectarine  is  worth,  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  cultivation,  eight  hundred  dollars,  we  venture 
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to  assert  that  the  same  number  of  plants  of  the  Diana  grape  is 
worth  double  that  sum ;  because  but  few  persons  can  succeed 
with  the  nectarine,  while  every  individual  who  possesses  a 
rod  of  ground  can  grow  this  grape  in  perfection.  The  Diana 
is  too  well  known,  already,  to  require  any  further  praise  from 
us.  We  only  make  these  remarks  to  correct  such  an  egre- 
gious error  in  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of  any  new  or 
rare  plant  or  fruit,  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Longworth. 

A  nojtice  of  several  varieties  of  grapes,  sent  by  Mr.  Long- 
worth  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  meetings. 

PuBPLE  FoNTAiMBLEAu  Grape.  We  find  the  following 
account  of  this  grape  in  the  Onrdener's  Chronicle,  in  a  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Rivers'  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth.  Mr.  Rivers 
was  trying  it  as  a  pillar  grape.  It  grows  freely  in  the  open 
air,  and  bears  abundantly;  the  specimen  in  question  had 
about  fifty  large  bunches  on  it,  which  no  doubt  would  have 
ripened,  had  they  had  the  assistance  of  a  wall.  Its  fruit  is 
said  to  ripen  before  that  of  the  Burgundy.  A  few  examples 
of  this  grape  have  been  sold  as  the  Muscat  of  Fontainbleau. 

The  Stanwick  Nectarine.  It  may  be  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  to  our  nurserymen  who  may  purchase  the  Stanwick 
Nectarine,  that  it  is  somewhat  fastidious  as  regards  the  kind 
of  stock  suited  to  its  growth.  Mr.  Rivers,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  sole  stock  for  sale,  states  that  it  will  not  grow 
on  the  Muscle — the  kind  usually  made  use  of  for  nectarines. 
It  will  grow  on  the  Damas  Noir..  It  may  be  well  to  bud  it  at 
first  upon  the  peach,  until  that  kind  of  plum  stock  is  found 
upon  which  it  will  take  freely.  By  adopting  this  plan,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  losing  the  first  buds,  which  will  be 
more  valuable  than  when  the  variety  becomes  common. 

New  Seedling  Pear.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  recently 
exhibited  another  of  his  seedling  pears,  which  he  has  named 
Martha  Ann.  In  appearance  it  is  like  the  Dix,  and  promises 
to  be  a  fine  variety.  Another  year's  trial  will  enable  us  to 
judge  better  of  its  merits. 
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Art.  YI.     How  to  Raise  Isabella  Chrapes.    From  the  Maine 

Parmer. 

A  MORE  plain,  practical  and  common  sense  article  than  the 
following,  we  do  not  often  meet  with.  Under  the  initials 
of  A.  J.,  Jr.,  we  recognize  an  old  correspondent  of  our  pages, 
and  we  hope  we  give  no  offence  to  the  author,  whose  mod- 
esty will  not  allow  him  to  write  dut  his  name  in  /ull,  in 
telling  our  readers  they  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  Jr., 
of  Wiscasset,  Me.,  for  this  excellent  paper.  A  notice  of  this 
stme  Isabella  vine  will  be  found  in  our  present  volume,  (p. 
81,)  by  Mr.  Johnson,  where  he  stated  the  immense  quantity 
of  fruit  he  gathered  from  it  last  year.  And  we  are  now  giad 
to  give  the  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reap  such  a 
rich  harvest. 

Mr.  Johnson's  practice  is  another  evidence  of  the  value  of 
high  feed,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  plenty  of  ma- 
nure, or  its  equivalent, — not  merely  sulphur,  ashes  and  lime, 
— as  has  been  strongly  recommended,  because  sulphur  has 
been  found  in  the  wood  and  pulp, — but  well  decomposed 
manure,  and  an  abundance  of  soap  suds,^ — the  latter  a  valua- 
able  commodity  in^  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  always 
within  the  means  of  every  housekeeper.  Hiese,  added  to 
a  deeply  trenched  and  prepared  soil,  have  accompli^ed  the 
great  result  which  Mr.  Johnson  now  chronicles  for  the  aid  of 
those  who  don't  know  how  to  have  an  abundance  of  ripe 
grapes. — Bd. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  neither  the  vanity  or  courage  to  offer  my 
grapes  and  pears  for  exhibition  to  the  Pomological  Society^ 
or  to  invite  their  criticism  upon  my  horticultural  pastime, — 
for  pastime  it  has  surely  been  to  me,  and  nothing  else,  the 
past  season, — to  watch  the  growth  of  my  bantlings  along, 
and  to  entertain  my  friends  and  visitors  with  short  conversa^ 
tional  dissertations  upon  horticultural  science,  as  I  under^ 
stand  it.  My  friends  listen  with  wonderful  patience.  My 
breath,  without  the  example,  might  be  thrown  away,  and 
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probably  would  be ;  yet,  both  combined,  through  a  very 
little  leaven,  the  whole  lump  will  be  leavened.  The  many 
strange  faces  I  hare  seen,  rambling  about  my  very  limited 
premises,  assure  me  thai  the  public  are  not  unmindful  of  my 
doings ;  and  the  evident  interest  in  my  success,  exhibited 
by  all,  has  sufficiently  repaid  me  all  the  expense,  as  well  as 
afforded  me  real  and  continual  gratification  during  the  whole 
season.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
of  generous  rivalry  with  my  Kennebec  friends,  in  the  raising^ 
of  fruit:  Many  of  them  possess  wealth,  and  all  of  them 
#oi7,  which  I  do  not ;  but  energy  and  ingenuity  have  accom- 
plished much  in  this  world ;  I  do  "  never  despair. '^  In  1852| 
if  my  usual  robust  health  continues,  I  will  appear  to  the 
Society,  with  my  samples  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  State 
in  the  way  of  fruit  raising.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  jog  on 
at  my  usual  pace,  a  brisk  trot,  and  see  if  anything  can  be 
grown  another  year,  worthy  of  sending  to  my  yet  unseen 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  <<  Farmer."  But,  lest  too  much 
might  be  anticipated,  I  will  merely  say  here,  that  the  whde 
extent  of  my  farm  will  not  exceed  a  third  of  an  acre.  This 
is  small ;  but  it  is  fed,  you  may  depend.  At  another  time  I 
will  say  something  about  the  soil  and  the  rich  provision  of 
its  products. 

My  object,  at  present,  is  to  say  something  about  grapes, 
and  more  particularly  I  design  to  speak  of  the  Isabella  grape ; 
the  soil  it  likes  the  best ;  the  aspect ;  the  pruning  of  the 
vine  ;  the  thinning  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  very  great  degreo 
of  cold  the  grapes  wil^  bear  in  autumn,  without  the  slightest 
injury.  I  shall  only  speak  of  what  I  do  know,  and  let  theory 
alone.  As  my  large  vine  illustrates  fully  all  I  have  to  say 
about  it,  I  will  describe  that,  premising,  only,  that  they  can 
be  grown  in  any  other  shape,  though  this  is  considered  the 
best. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845, 1  bought  a  variety  of  vines  and 
shrubs  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  among 
others,  this  '<  Isabella"  vine.  I  paid  one  dollar  for  the  vine. 
It  had  three  arms  or  branches  starting  from  the  very  root, 
each  about  as  large  as  one's  little  finger ;  the  diameter  of 
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the  root  was  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  It  was  every  way  a 
thrifty,  hearty,  well-rooted  vine,  and  worth  the  dollar. 

After  looking  about  sometime  for  a  suitable  place  to  set  it, 
I  concluded  to  plant  it  against  the  south  end  of  my  hotise 
and  train  it  upright.  The  house  is  38  by  20  feet  and  fronts 
the  east.  The  L  joins  the  west  side  of  the  main  house  at 
the  westerly  comer,  jutting  out  southeriy  by  the  main  build* 
ing  about  six  feet.  The  kitchen  and  wood-house  juts  out 
southerly  by  this  L  in  the  same  way,  thus  forming  in  the 
space  of  sixty  feet,  two  right  angles  or  iL's.  My  vines  are 
Ranted  along  on  this  southeriy  side  of  the  buildings,  the  great 
vine  being  against  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  main  house, 
and  one  foot  distant  therefrom.  The  border  made  for  this 
vine  is  fifteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deepi 
All  the  old  soil  (heavy  clay)  was  taken  out,  and  the  trench 
filled  with  three  cart  Joads  of  pasture  loam  and  turf,  one  load 
of  old  cow  manure,  three  barrels  of  unleached  ashes,  one  bai^ 
rel  of  bones,  broken  up,  and  one  load  of  very  old  spent  ton, 
which  was  spread  over  the  top  of  all,  after  they  were  well 
mingled  together.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench  was  placed 
a  layer  of  broken  brick  and  small  stones,  eight  inches  thick. 
The  top  of  the  border  is  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  ground.  The  vine  was  carefully  set  out  on  the 
10th  of  November,  every  fibre  properly  extended ;  the  root 
was  well  covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  the  three  arms  tied 
together  with  woolen  list,  and  sheathed  lightly  with  long 
straw,  and  then  bound  firmly  to  a  strong  stake. 

The  vine  got  through  the  winter  well.  It  was  uncovered 
about  the  tenth  of  April,  and  the  arms,  which  were  three 
feet  each  in  length,  were  tied  to  separate  stakes.  The  left 
hand  arm  started  well  with  two  strong  shoots  from  the  top 
end ;  the  middle  arm  the  same,  while  the  remaining  arm 
started  rather  feebly,  with  but  one  shoot.  All  these  five 
shoots  grew  until  September,  when  they  were  all  stopped  by 
pinching  off  the  ends  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
November,  (say  the  10th,)  the  shoots  were  pruned  of  tendrils 
and  laterals,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  canes ;  these  were 
soon  tied  together  as  before,  laid  horizontally  about  a  foot 
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above  the  ground,  and  sheathed  with  a  covering  of  long 
straw,  bound  with  list  as  before.  A  few  green  boughs  were 
thrown  over  them.  In  the  spring,  (of  1847,)  they  were 
unbound  as  before,  and  tied  up  to  long  stakes.  The  middle 
shoots  started  very  vigorous.  I  allowed  each  one  to  "  fork" 
again,  thus  getting  four  strong  canes  from  the  one  middle 
shoot  below.  The  left  arm  grew  oflF  as  before  with  two 
shoots  only,  and  the  right  arm  kept  on  with  a  single  shoot 
above.  Thus  I  got  seven  upright  canes,  and  the  vine  prop- 
erly  balanced;  and  it  remains  in  this  form  now.  Some 
fruit  appeared,  which  was  promptly  pinched  oSj  and  the 
vine  reached  the  height  of  ten  feet, — all  of  good,  strong 
wood.  All  the  laterals  and  tendrils  were  again  pinched  off 
in  November,  the  canes  gathered  together,  sheathed  with 
straw  and  laid  down  as  before.  In  April  following,  the  cov- 
ering was  removed.  In  May,  (about  the  10th,)  the  canes 
were  fastened  to  an  upright  trellis,  and  the  buds  pushed 
finely.  June  1st,  about  one  hundred  bunches  of  grapes  ap- 
peared. All  were  removed  but  twenty-five ;  these  grew 
finely  as  well  as  the  vine.  In  September,  say  about  the 
20th,  the  canes  were  stopped  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  fniit  was  prematurely  gathered,  September 
26th,  and  although  fine  to  appearance,  it  proved  quite  acid 
and  "  foxy."  I  regretted  very  much  my  unseemly  haste. 
I  found  out,  when  too  late,  that  not  even  a  leaf  of  the  vine 
was  nipped  by  the  frost  until  October  20th.  The  canes 
were  pruned  smooth,  as  before,  sheathed  and  laid  down, 
November  20th.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  (last  year,)  the 
straw  was  taken  off,  April  10th.  The  vine  was  not  put  up 
on  the  trellis  until  May  25th.  I  found  the  longer  I  could 
keep  it  down,  the  better  the  eyes  or  buds  would  push  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  vine.  Two  hundred  bunches  of  fruit 
appeared  in  June.  Twenty-five,  only,  were  allowed  to 
grow.  These  ripened  finely  and  were  gathered  October 
16th.  The  vine  was  not  suffered  to  grow  in  height,  as  I 
designed  to  "  spur  prune"  the  canes  in  the  fall.  This  I  did, 
(in  November  as  usual,)  cutting  every  lateral  away,  and 
every  little  branch  that  had  borne  fruit  was  cut  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  third  joint,  thus  leaving  two  good  eyes^  and  a 
third  at  the  base,  (of  this  little  branch,)  from  which  to  rear 
another  bearing  branch  another  year.  Then  the  canes  were 
carefully  gathered  together  and  tied ;  the  whole  was  bent 
round  like  a  large  wheel,  and  done  up  in  straw  as  usual ;  a 
mat  thrown  over  it,  (to  keep  off  the  sun,  not  the  cold,)  and 
the  whole  rested  against  the  house  through  the  winter. 
Last  spring,  (1850,)  I  unbound  the  straw  and  loosened  the 
canes  in  April,  and  put  up  the  vine  on  the  trellis,  May  25th. 
All  the  buds  broke  finely  all  the  way  to  the  ground.  They 
looked  very  fine. 

A  great  abundance  of  fruit  appeared  in  June,  more  than 
four  hundred  bunches.'  The  poorest,  and  those  on  the  back 
side  of  the  vine,  were  taken  off;  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bunches  remained  to  grow  by  the  10th  of  July. 
To  please  some  of  my  neighbors  who  seemed  proud  of  my 
vine,  I  spliced  my  trellis  and  pushed  it  up  nine  feet  further 
this  year,— each  cane  having  grown  that  much,  to  the  very 
top  of  the  added  trellis.  Notwithstanding  this  great  growth, 
(63  feet,)  the  fruit  ripened  very  well,  and  was  gathered,  Oc- 
tober 8th,  in  fine  condition,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  it 
was  the  last  year. 

This  vine,  with  its  splendid  array  of  fruit,  and  its  fine, 
portly  dimensions,  has  arrested  the  attention  of  every  passer 
by,  the  whole  season.  It  covers  a  trellis  eight  feet  wide  by 
twenty-four  feet  high,  which  stands  eighteen  inches  from 
the  house,  and  is  secured  to  the  same  with  stout  wire  hooks 
and  stays.  The  blinds  open  freely  behind  this  trellis,  the 
fruit  appearing  at  the  parlor  windows  ,in  October,  of  rich 
putple  hue  and  in  great  profusion.  I  have  enjoyed  many  a 
taste  of  the  grapes  this  fall  as  I  rise  in  the  morning,  from 
the  chamber  windows,  which  is  certainly  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  "  Down-Easter"  to  be  doing. 

I  wished  to  ascertain  to  a  certainty  what  amount  of  frost 
this  grape  would  bear  without  injury,  and  so  I  left  about  a 
dozen  bunches  on  the  vine.  October  28th,  I  took  off  six  or 
eight,  and  found  them  delicious,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  far 
superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  in  Boston  market,  for  grapes 
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raised  in  the  open  air.  There  are  still  some  branches  hang- 
ing there  uninjared,  although  every  leaf  has  fallen,  and 
water  in  a  barrel  has  frozen  four  tenths  of  an  inch  thick. 
My  thermometer  has,  several  times,  stood  at  22^  this  season 
at  sunrise,  (or  rather  the  mercury  in  it,)  showing  that  a  de- 
gree of  cold  which  will  freeze  the  ground  and  common 
vegetables,  leaves  the  grape  harmless.  I  never  shall  fear 
again  the  frost,  until  every  dahlia  is  gone,  and  the  very 
leaves  of  the  vine  which  bears  the  grapes  are  nipped  and 
killed.  October  20th  is  plenty  soon  enough  to  talk  about 
gathering  grapes. 

I  shall  prune  this  vine  the  middle  of  this  week,  22d  inst., 
"spurring"  it  in  my  fashion^  and  leaving  this  year's  growth 
of  cane  smooth,  as  before.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  name 
that  every  gill  of  soap  suds  made  "  washing  day,"  goes  to 
the  roots  of  my  vines,  "  express."  They  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  water  during  the  season.  The  well  is  close 
by,  and  I  own  a  syringe  and  small  copper  force  pump,  and  I 
don't  forget  to  use  them  freely  everywhere,  on  my  premises. 
The  foliage  and  fruit  are  kept  in  much  fairer  condition  by 
frequent  showering  with  a  syringe ;  besides,  the  moths  and 
insects  are  routed ;  they  cannot  stay  where,  once  a  week, 
they  are  subject  to  a  general  deluge. 

I  have  a  variety  of  vines,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  say,  that  every  one  in  the 
State  can  raise  this  fine  fruit,  if  they  can  completely  shelter 
their  vines  from  the  northeast,  north  and  northwest  winds. 
Begin  right,  and  there  is  no  "  witch-work"  about  it.  More 
anon.  A.  J.,  Jr. 

Wiscasset,  November  18,  1860. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JSToiicts, 

Plums. — I  have  long  been  a  cultivator  of  froits,  and  have  Been  them  in 
many  sites  and  soils,  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in  many  on  the  cdn- 
tinent,  and  I  now  feel  more  than  ever  the  extreme  cantion  required  in  pab- 
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lishing  an  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  paiticokr  variety.    Bach 
were  my  reflections  on  reading  the  article  at  p.  678,  headed  ^  Select  Plums.* 
Your  correspondent,  **  J.  B.  W.,"  received  iruit  of  the  Reine  Ciaade  de 
Bavay  on  the  10th  inst,  after  a  journey  from  France,  and  proceeds  to  ghre 
his  opinion  of  it    Now  this  is  at  least  more  than  a  fortnight  after  its  perfect 
maturity  here ;  for  in  England,  south  of  Trent,  it  ripens  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, allowing  for  the  variation  of  our  seasons,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September ;  and,  when  fully  ripe  and  slightly  shrivelled  at  the  stalk,  it  is 
brimfuU  of  a  rich,  sugary,  refreshing  juice.    In  my  opinion  it  is  more  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  than  the  Green  Gage,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  fatigues  llie 
taste  with  its  lusciousness.    I  ate  some  fruit  of  the  Reine  Claude  de  Bavij 
ftom  my  tree,  I  think  about  the  15th  inst ;  they  had  lost  their  juice  and 
were  not  good.     The  Queen  Mother  plum,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  small 
plum,  good  enough,  but  not  worthy  of  much  notice.    Kirk's  plum  is  reaHj 
good.    The  Precoce  de  Tours,  one  of  our  least  hardy  plums,  I  have  some 
pleasant  recollections  of;  three  very  large  standard  trees,  planted  by  my 
great  grandfather,  used  in  my  boyhood  to  bear  once  in  four  or  five  years  a 
tolerably  good  crop,  worth  gathering  to  send  to  market ;  in  other  seasooB 
only  a  very  thin  sprinkling.    In  these  seasons  of  scarcity  we,  the  boys,  had 
the  privilege  of  shaking  the  trees  and  appropriating  the  plums  to  ourselves. 
What  "jolly"  seasons  they  were,  and  how  often  they  came  ?    Tins  plmn  is 
indeed  only  fit  for  a  wall.    The  E>urly  Prolific,  menticmed  at  p.  663^  is  a 
seedling  raised  from  it  with  smooth  instead  of  downy  shoots  as  that  has, 
and  with  blossoms  so  hardy  as  to  withstand  nine  degrees  of  firost  on  the  9d 
of  last  May,  which  killed  everything  besides,  among  fruit     The  trees  axe 
standards.    Its  fruit  is  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  those  of  its  parent ;  it 
is  more  juicy  and  brisk  in  flavor ;  in  shape  and  appearance  much  like  it    It 
is  indeed  a  Precoce  de  Tours  hardenized.    Why  should  not  we  gardeneis 
make  a  word  ?    There  is  another  seedling  from  the  same  parentage  like 
the  above,  now  common  in  the  nurseries ;  for  both  have  been  in  being  nearly 
20  years,  called  the  Early  Favorite.    This  has  downy  shoots,  is  a  trifle  ear- 
lier, of  higher  flavor,  but  not  so  hardy.    "  J.  B.  W."  should  tell  us  where 
he  lives,  and  whether  he  cultivates  the  plums  he  mentions  as  standards,  or 
against  walls,  as  such  information  satifies  readers  and  prevents  many  mqnir- 
ies.    Your  correspondent  has  omitted  to  mention  two  very  valuable  and  very 
hardy  late  plums,  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  St  Martin's  Quetsche,  a  yelbw 
plum  of  excellent  quality  and  most  profuse  bearer,  as  a  standard  or  pyra- 
mid.—(Card  ChrofLj  1850,  p.  693.) 

Peach  Stocks. — About  ten  years  ago  I  planted,  by  way  of  experiment, 
a  Groese  Mignonne  peach  in  the  middle  of  a  small  pit,  and  traincnd  it  right 
and  left  to  a  trellis  a  foot  from  the  glass.  As  it  increased  in  growth.  I  kept 
giving  it  more  room,  and  it  progressed  tolerably  well,  but  I  never  feh  satis- 
fied with  it  In  one  year,  however,  (1847,)  I  gathered  eight  dozen  of  fine 
fruit  from  it,  in  July  and  August ;  but,  with  that  exception,  it  never  pro- 
duced more  than  a  few  dozen,  until  this  year,  when  I  had  ten  dozen  well 
set  and  stoned  on  it.  In  July,  however,  when  the  swelling  process  was 
going  on,  it  died  just  before  the  crop  was  ripe.    The  cause  of  death  was 
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the  stock  being  one  maw  of  gum  and  canker.  I  never  perceived  the  stock 
to  be  affected  before  this  season.  It  was  either  a  peach  or  nectarine  stock, 
as  I  ascertained  by  a  sucker  which  sprang  up  from  a  surface  root  Grarden- 
ere  should  beware  of  the  kind  of  "  stocks"  such  trees  are  "  worked"  on. 
Why  not  bud  them  on  the  old  Mussel  plum,  as  formerly,  which  is  clear  and 
bright  as  glass.  In  the  ^  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  p.  239,  you  say,  con- 
cerning stocks,  **  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  increase  the  hardiness  of  a 
variety,  and  grafting  or  budding  appears  to  produce  this  effect  to  a  certain 
extent ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  sfock  communicating  to  the  scion  any  of  its  own 
power  of  resisting  cold,  but  by  the  stock  being  better  suited  to  the  soil  of 
latkudes  colder  than  that  from  which  the  scion  comes,  and  consequently 
requiring  a  lower  bottom»heat  to  arouse  its  excitability."  Mr.  Knight,  in- 
deed, denies  this  &ct,  because  "  the  root  which  nature  gives  to  each  seed- 
ling plant  must  be  well,  if  not  best,  calculated  to  support  it  f  and  it  is  so 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  species  was  first  created,  but  without 
this  addition.  The  paragraph  in  inverted  coomias  is  specious  only,  not  just. 
Probably  in  Persia,  the  native  country  of  the  peach,  that  species,  or  its  wild 
type  the  almond,  is  the  best  stock  for  the  former  fruit,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  is  that  in  which  it  was  created  to  grow ;  but  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  England,  the  temperature  of  whose  soil  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  Persia,  the  plum  on  which  the  peach  takes  freely,  is  a  '*  hardy  native, 
and  suited  to  such  soil,  and  its  roots  are  aroused  from  their  winter  sleep  by 
an  amount  of  warmth  unsuited  to  the  peach.  And  experience  in  this  case 
completely  confirms  what  theory  teaches ;  for,  although  there  may  be  a  few 
healthy  trees  in  this  country  growing  upon  almond  stocks,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  greater  part  of  those  which  have  been  planted  have  failed, 
while  in  the  warm  soil  of  France  and  Italy,  it  is  the  stock  on  which  most  of 
all  the  old  trees  have  been  budded."  The  above  quotation  is  sufficient  to 
diow  what  stock  a  gardener  should  prefer,  and  what  a  nurseryman  should 
reject— (Oord  Chrotu,  1850,  p.  698.) 

The  Plum  as  a  Pteamidal  Tree. — For  some  few  years  I  have 
amused  myself  by  forming  my  plums  trees  into  pyramids,  feeling  convinced 
that  no  other  mode  of  cultivating  our  hardy  fruits  is  so  eligible  for  small 
gardens.  I  was  induced  to  take  extra  pains,  on  account  of  observing  that 
our  neighbors  the  French,  so  famous  in  their  cultivation  of  pyramids,  failed 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  plum;  as  their  trees,  I  observed,  on  being 
pruned  to  that  shape,  made  too  vigorous  shoots,  and  were  inclined  to  gum. 
They  do  not  know  the  value  of  root-pruning  and  will  not  listen  to  it ;  I  do, 
and  therefore  felt  some  hope  of  success.  At  first  I  commenced  to  root- 
prune  once  in  two  or  three  yecurs,  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not  enough,  for 
the  plum  makes  roots  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  check  it ;  I  have  now, 
therefore,  for  the  last  three  years  root-pruned  annually  early  in  autumn.  My 
success  is  perfect ;  this  I  have  generally  done  in  September  soon  after  gath- 
ering the  fhut,  but  this  year  not  having  any  fruit,  and  awakened  by  your 
article  on  '*  Summer  Root-Pruning,"  given  in  Qardtiyer$^  Chxmidt  in  July, 
I  operated  on  them  in  August ;  the  trees  almost  immediately  went  to  rest, 
and  are  now  pictures  of  finthcoming  fimitfulness.    The  operation  is  so  siiii> 
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jile,  thai  any  one  may  •zerciae  it  without  any  ftar  of  failure.  Lot  aa 
attempt  to  deeoribe  it;  and  yet  how  irksome  it  is  to  have  to  employ  00  mai^ 
wwdi  about  what  one  can  tell  and  do  in  a  few  minatea.  Open  a  ciiei^br 
tranch,  eighteen  inches  deep  (for  the  plam  does  not  root  deeply)  roond 
one  tree  eighteen  inches  from  its  stem ;  for  the  first  two  at  three  yean  this 
distance  will  be  enough ;  increase  the  diameter  of  the  circle  as  years  roO 
on,  but  veiy  slowly,  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  inches  in  a  year,  and  cot 
off  every  root  and  fibre  with  a  sharp  knife.  This  operation  may  be  likoied 
to  the  manner  in  which  old  folks  talk  of  the  wav  in  which  they  used  to  cot 
the  hair  of  poor  workhouse  boys,  viz.,  place  irbamn  on  the  boy's  head  and 
trim  off  the  hair  round  its  rim— in  short,  the  ^  workhouse  cut  f  then  when 
your  roots  are  are  so  trimmed,  introduce  a  spade  under  one  side  of  the  tree 
and  heave  it  over,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  single  tap  root  Fill  in  the  mocdd;  if 
the  weather  is  diy  give  the  tree  a  soaking  of  water,  and  it  is  finished.  If 
yoor  soil  is  poor,  give  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  to  be  washed  in  by  winter 
rains.  The  foUowing  summer  pinch  off  the  ends,  in  June,  of  any  shoots 
•  that  seem  inclined  to  push  more  than  four  inches,  and  thin  those  oat  with 
the  knife  that  are  too  crowded ;  the  result  will  be  a  handsome  and  hi^y 
prolific  pyramidal  tree.  Plums  are  not  yet  half  appreciated ;  for,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  many  new  and  good  varieties,  they  are  in  season  finm 
Joly  till  November,  &x  the  dessert  and  for  the  kitchen^ — (GanL  Cknn^ 
1660,  p.  694.) 

Liquid  MAifvaE. — ^The  plan  suggested  in  your  leading  article  of  con- 
densing the  good  properties  of  liquid  manure  by  immersing  bags  full  of 
peat  charcoal,  would  I  am  sure  be  inefi^tuaL  Charcoal  poseeases  twi^ 
properties,  the  first  is  the  power  of  condensing  great  quantities  of  any  gas, 
as  ammonia,  which  comes  in  contact  with  it — ^it  is  this  which  constitutes  its 
deodorising  power.  Charcoal  has  also  the  property  of  clarifying  any  liquor 
passed  through  it  It  readily  parti  with  the  gas  it  absorbs, — ^for  instance  if 
it  contain  as  much  ammonia  as  it  was  capable  of  holding,  and  was  in  that 
state  immersed  in  water,  the  amuKmia  would  be  dissolved  out  If  th^cefive 
liquid  manure  was  passed  through  the  charcoal,  the  ammonia  it  could  con« 
d^ise  would  only  be  the  portion  that  was  dissolved  in  the  small  quantity  of 
water  retained  in  its  pores.  The  liquid  would  be  to  some  extent  deprived 
of  its  oolor  by  the  removal  of  the  coloring  matter  suspended,  but  not  a  frac- 
tion of  the  really  valuable  9olvbU  matter  would  be  removed.  By  imfnftwiin|r 
the  charcoal,  the  only  benefit  would  be  the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the 
liquid  retained  in  its  pores ;  no  di&rence  would  be  made  in  what  was  left — 
{Oard.  Chron^  1850,  p.  099.) 

WizfTSRiifo  THE  CuiifATioir. — As  winter  will  soon  af^xxMch  us,  perhaps 
the  Ic^lowing  plan  of  wintering  the  carnation  may  prove  acceptable.  My 
Bnme  stands  on  legs,  and  has  a  false  bottom,  eight  inches  from  the  ground, 
well  drilled  with  a  one  and  a  quarter  inch  auger.  On  this  bottom  I  put  a 
layer  of  potsherds  and  brick  rubbish,  and  on  these  my  pots  (48s  each,  con- 
taining  two  plants)  are  placed.  I  then  fill  up  to  the  rims  with  a  compost  of 
three  parts  cinder  ashes  and  one  part  saw-dust,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
pewdmd  charcoal,  all  well  mixed.    In  this  mixture  the  jdanti  may  be 
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wslered  withoot  the  least  fear  of  injuiy  from  mildew,  &c^  as  tiie  water 
pawon  off  freely,  and  do  daaip  ia  genersted  m  the  frame  from  the  earth 
heneath.  In  this  way  I  hare  grown  camationa,  9ic^  for  a  nomber  of  yean^ 
and  have  always  had  an  extremely  healthy  stock.  I  have  ftlse  bottomi  in 
my  frames,  because  I  use  them  for  other  purposes,  such  as  working  daUias 
and  growing  cncmnbeis  in,  Uc^Jwr,  of  Ho/rty  1850,  p.  669.) 


Art.  n.    Foreign  ^oUcea. 
ENGLAND. 


DAHLfAB  AUD  Dahua  EXHIBITION  OF  1850. — ^We  givo  oar  amateur 
fUends  our  amraal  summaiy  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  dahlia  fl^r  the  present 
year.  The  rage  fbr  new  and  fine  flowers  seems  to  be  fall  as  great  as  in 
former  years.  Large  quantities  of  seedlings  are  annually  produced,  and  a 
f^  choice  and  selected  kinds,  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  an  exhibi* 
tion  before  some  of  the  prominent  floricultural  societies  around  London,  are 
added  to  the  list.  The  best  guide  to  a  selection  of  new  sorts  is  to  be  found 
in  a  careful  examination  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  most  prominent  in 
the  stands  which  have  obtained  the  premiums,  and  those  fanciers  who  wish 
to  add  to  their  stock  will  see  below  which  are  the  best  wiiming  flowers  :— 

SnxiiET  Amateur  Dahlia  Show. — ^Best  twelve  blooms:  Dr.  Graham, 
Purple  Standard,  Richard  Cobden,  Mrs.  C  Bacon,  Crocus,  Balhania,  Opti- 
mus.  Striped  Essex  Triumph,  Scarlet  Gem,  Imbricata,  Mr.  Seldon  and 
Black  Prince,— to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

North  Loimoir  Floricultural  Society. — ^Best  twelve  blooms :  Didte 
of  Cambridge,  Richard  Cobden,  California,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Duke  of 
WeUington,  Snowflake,  Black  Prince,  Grandis,  Mr.  Seldon,  Louis  Philippe, 
Fearless,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst,— to  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

RoTAL  South  Loitdon  Floricultural  Socibtt. — ^Best  twenty-four 
blooms:  Duke  of  Wellington,  Purple  Standard,  Mr.  Seldon,  Queen  ef 
Lilacs,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Greneral  Negrier,  Mrs.  C.  Bacon,  Imbricata, 
Lady  St  Maur,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Yellow  Standard,  Richard  Cobden, 
Fearless,  War  Eagle,  Essex  Triumph,  Scarlet  Gem,  Nonpareil,  Beauty  Su- 
preme, Louis  Philippe,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Shylock,  Duchess,  Sir  F.  Ba^ 
tkurst,  Oakley's  Gem, — to  Mr.  Robinson. 

RoTAL  Chelsea  Dahlia  Society. — ^Best  twenty-four  blooms:  Fear- 
less, Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Gem,  Toison  d'Or,  Negro,  Queen 
of  Lilacs,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Thames  Bank  Hero,  Mr.  Seldon,  Seraph, 
Scarlet  Eclipse,  Marchioness  of  C<»rnwaUis,  Shylock,  Queen  of  Lilacs, 
Richard  Cobden,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Cam* 
bridge,  Frederick  Jerome,  Yellow  Standard,  Louis  Philippe  and  Aiidrom»* 
^ — to  Mr.  Turner. 

NoTTiNo  Hill  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twelve  bkxKns:  Duke  of  Wd^ 
lington.  Queen  of  Lilacs,  Emperor  de  Maroci  Earl  of  Clarendon^  Fearless, 
Essex  Triumph,  Madame  Gci)ert,  Richard  Cobden,  Mr.  Seldon,  Seiapli» 
Shylock  and  Scarlet  Gem,— to  Mr.  Robinscm. 
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HAMnRSMiTH  Dablia  Show.— Bost  twolve  blooms :  Fetrlefls,  Richard 
Cobden,  Seraph,  Negro,  Mrs.  C.  Bacon,  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Seldon,  SnowflalDe, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Essex  Tri- 
omph,— toMr.  Cook. 

Shackle  WELL  Horticultural  Socibtt. — Best  twaity-foar  blooma: 
R.  Cobden,  Mrs.  Seldon,  Negro,  Dake  of  Wellington,  Andromeda,  Thames 
Bank  Hero,  Magnificent,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Seldon,  Black 
Prince,  Snowflake,  Princess  Louise,  Utilns,  Miss  Vyse,  John  EdwiMs, 
Qneen  of  Lilacs,  Shylock,  Fearless,  Standard  of  Perfection,  S^aph,  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  Essex  Triumph  and  Queen  of  the  East,— to  Mr.  Turner. 

Fanct  Dahlias. — The  Mowing  are  twenty-four  of  the  most  SQCcessfbl 
ftmcy  varieties:  Flying  Dutchman,  Striata  perfecta,  Conq>icaa,  Comoi, 
Jeanette,  La  Rosiere,  Candidate,  Keepsake,  Miss  Blackmore,  Comte  de 
Flandre,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Grenville,  Jenny  Lind,  Madame  Wachy,  Miss 
Compton,  Highland  Chief,  Picotee,  Rainbow,  Mrs.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  Roi 
de  Pointelles,  Master  George  Clayton,  Miss  Jane,  Gasparine,  Emperra'  of 
Maroc. 

Seedlings  op  1850. — ^Those  which  have  been  awardedjM  doMs  certifi- 
cates are  the  following: — Julien,  rose  colcnr.  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  (fiuicy,) 
purplish  lake  tipped  with  white.  Turners  Pretty  Polly,  (fancy,)  vermilioD 
tipped  with  white.  Stein's  Nil  Desperandum,  scarlet  Sir  C.  N^ier,  scarlet, 
shaded  with  black.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  beautiful  lig^t  tipped.  Bragg^ 
Admiral,  brilliant  lilac,  (superb.)  Buahell's  Coquille,  cannine  tipped  with 
white.  Nepaulese  Prince  and  Nepaulese  Ambassador,  both  dark  flowen. 
Mrs.  Hansard,  chrome  yellow,  tipped  with  white.  Others  not  described,  but 
which  obtained  certificates,  are  Greorge  Glenny,  Summit  of  Perfectioii, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert,  Regina,  Ambassador,  Carmine  and  Queen  of  Beauties. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  whose  excellent  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
dahlia  will  be  found  in  our  XHIth  volume,  (p.  329,)  was  the  most  successfb] 
exhibitor,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  the  firrt  prizes  at  various  exhi- 
bitions. 


Art.  m.    Exhibitions  of  HorUeuliund  Sbcidies. 

PENNSTLVAifiA  HORTICULTURAL  SociETT. — ^This  socicty  held  its  1 
ty-second  annual  exhibition,  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  September  last, 
at  the  Mascmic  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

A  large  collection  of  plants  was  exhibited : — From  the  president,  about 
80  varieties,  half  of  wtach  were  cacti.  From  J.  Dundas,  about  100  plants. 
From  R,  Buist,  nearly  400  pots  of  plants,  including  90  cacti  and  upwards 
of  50  hardy  evergreens  in  pots.  P.  Mackenzie,  75  plants.  J.  D.  Fulton, 
50  plants.  R.  Kilvington,  50  plants,  and  smaller  collections  firom  other  con- 
tributors, in  all  probably  nearly  or  quite  one  Ikousand  pUmU. 

The  floral  designs  were  numerous,  and,  finxn  tiie  description,  execoted 
with  gveat  taste.  The  display  of  flowers  was  about  the  same  as  in  ibniier 
jeaii. 
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The  collectioii  of  fruit  ma  large,  bat  the  number  cyf  varieties  rather 
limited.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith  and  T.  Hancock  each  exhibited  about  70  varie- 
ties of  pears,  and  R.  Boist  about  40  varieties.  Messrs.  Hancock,  J.  Per- 
kins and  G.  B.  Deacon,  exhibited  large  collections  of  apples.  Of  grapes 
there  was  a  large  display  of  Isabellas,  Catawbas,  Elsinburgh,  Powell  and 
others ;  the  specimens  ra^ed  under  glass  were  rather  limited  this  year. 

The  premium  for  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  pears  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  and  for  apples  to  J.  Perkins.  Best  native 
grapes,  (6  varieties,)  to  Peter  Raabe.    Best,  (under  glass,)  to  Mr.  Johns. — 

CiNciwifATi  Horticultural  Societt. — ^The  annual  exhibition  took 
place  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  October  last  The  Western  HoHioMu- 
ral  Remewj — a  new  work,  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice, — contains  a  full 
report,  filling  upwards  of  30  pages. 

The  premiums  ofiered  were  liberal,  and  the  competitors  numerous.    The 
fruits  were  the  chief  attraction, — especially  the  apples,— and  they  were 
deservedly  admired  for  their  size  and  appearance.    Many  of  the  Eastern 
pomologists  said  they  could  not  recognize  their  old  acquaintances  so  much 
increased  in  size  by  transportation  into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  west    The 
pears  were  not  numerous,  with  the  exception  of  collections  from  the  East, 
but  a  few  varieties  were  shown,  and  these  came  mostly  from  the  president, 
Mr.  Ernst,  T.  V.  Petticolas  and  R.  Neale.   The  award  of  premums  for  fruits 
was  as  follows : — 
Afples.— For  the  best  10  varieties,  (6  of  each,)  to  M.  S.  Wade,  $10i. 
Second  best;  to  R.  Neale,  $5.    For  the  best  display  of  all  kmds,  to  T. 
V.  Petticolas,  silver  cup,  $20.    Second  best,  to  Jos.  Orr,  $10. 
Pears. — For  the  best  6  varieties,  (6  each,)  to  R.  Neale,  $10.    Second 
best.  Jos.  Orr,  $5.    The  same  to  A.  H.  Ernst,  $5.    Best  display  of  all 
kinds  to  EUwanger  &  Barry,  silver  cup,  $20. 
Peaches. — Best  fine  varieties,  to  D.  McAvoy,  $10.    Handsome  speci- 
mens, to  L.  Young,  Ky.,  $2. 
Grapes. — Best  display  in  variety,  to  R.  B.  Bowler,  silver  cup,  $15.    Best 
display  of  hardy  sorts,  to  J.  E.  Mottier,  $10.    Best  display  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  to  W.  Resor,  $10.     With  several  prizes  for  grapes. 
Flowers. — The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  greenhouse  plants  in 
bloom,  was  awarded  to  S.  S.  Jackson,  $25.     Second  best,  to  W. 
Heaver,  $15.    Best  display  of  the  same  not  in  bloom,  to  W.  Resor, 
$20.    Second  best,  N.  Longworth,  $10.    Best  24  dahlias,  J.  Sayeis, 
$15.    Second  best,  W.  Heaver,  $10.    Best  display,  to  J.  Sayers,  $15. 
Second  best,  W.  Heaver,  $10.    With  several  other  prizes  for  dahlias 
and  other  flowers. 
Designs. — For  the  best,  to  R.  P.  Resor,  $25.    Second  best,  Mrs.  W. 

Heaver,  $15.    Third,  to  Misses  Orange,  $10. 
Numerous  other  prizes  were  awarded,  but  we  have  no  space  to  give  them. 
New  Bedford  Horticultural  Society. — The  fourth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  25th,  26th,  27th  and  28th,  of  September  last. 
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Oor  cocreepondeiit,  Mr.  Cimpo,  has  ftizmifaed  os  with  the  report  in  detafl^lnit 
we  have  only  room  for  a  hrkf  notice.  The  Ckxnimttee  preseDt  their  report 
t8  IbUowt : — 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  anmud  report,  are  much  gmtified  m 
being  able  to  bbj,  that  the  show  of  froits  on  the  occaeioo  exceeded  that  of 
any  former  exhibition,  and  bore  ample  tei^imony  to  the  /avcmble  resnhi 
which  have  thna  hi  attended  the  labors  of  the  Society. 

The  display  of  fmits,  and  more  particolaily  of  pears,  was  very  fine,  not- 
withstanding the  [Nresent  season  has  been  an  nniavorable  one  for  the  growdi 
of  most  kinds  of  fruits,  and  especially  when  the  limited  means  of  the  So- 
ciety is  taken  into  the  account 

Of  pears  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  different  varietiee  upon  the 
tables,  embracing  most  of  the  really  desirable  kinds  now  cnltivated.  Many 
of  them  were  truly  magnificent  in  appearance,  being  yeiy  large  and  ftir, 
and  bore  evident  marics  of  good  culture  in  a  congenial  soil.  Of  odier  froiti, 
the  show,  as  formerly,  was  limited,  very  little  attention  having  heretofore 
been  given  to  their  culture,  although,  in  this  respect,  there  was  evidently  an 
improvement  upon  former  exhibitions.  From  the  exhibiticm,  as  a  whole,  the 
Committee  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  efSsyrta  of  the  Society  to  advance 
the  cause  of  pomobgy  by  increasing  a  love  and  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  cul- 
ture of  choice  fruits,  will  be  attended  with  abundant  success. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were,  James  Anxdd,  who  had  28  varieties  of 
pears,  13  of  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  W.  T.  Cook,  22  varieties  of  peart, 
iic.  R.  N.  Swift,  29  varieties  of  pears,  8  of  apjdes,  dtc.  C.  W.  Morgan, 
29  varieties  of  pears,  14  of  apples,  &c.  H.  H.  Crqx)^  48  vaiietieB  of 
pears,  8  of  apples,  and  other  fruits.  W.  P.  Jenney,  35  varieties  of  pears. 
There  were  upwards  of  nxhf  other  contribuUns,  who  sent  from  one  to 
twenty  varieties  of  different  fruits  each,  making  up  a  very  extensive  display. 

The  flower  and  vegetable  departments  were  also  well  sup{rfied  with  speci- 
mens. The  dahlias  and  asters  were  the  principal  attraction  in  the  floral 
way.— (iJeporf.) 

Annual  Exhibition  or  the  Genxses  Vallet  Horticulturai.  So- 
ciety.— ^This  exhibition  was  held  in  Corinthian  HaU,  on  tiie  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  connection  with  the  Horticultural,  Dairy,  and  Domestic  Mannfac- 
ture  departments  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Fair.  The  disf^y  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  very  good — superior  to  any  similar  show 
we  have  seen  in  Rochester.  The  fruits  were  remarkably  select,  the  speci- 
mens fine,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  correctly  named.  It  is  veiy  gratify- 
ing to  see  so  much  attention  given  to  this  latter  point  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  our  Society  and  its  exhibitions.  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Brighton ;  Mr. 
Lay,  of  Greece ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Langworthy,  of  Irondequoit ;  L.  R  Langwor- 
thy,  of  Greece ;  John  Donnelan,  of  Greece,  and  several  others,  presented 
beautiful  collections  of  apples.  Mr.  Donnelan's,  in  particular,  was  remark- 
ably fine.  8.  H.  Ainswortii,  of  West  Bloomfield,  presented  a  large  collec- 
tion of  apples,  pears  and  plums.  Messrs.  Biwell  &•  Hooker  presented  a 
collection  of  choice  pears,  including  some  rare  varieties,  and  some  four  or 
five  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  from  their  vinery.    The  Black  Hamburgs 
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were  eepeeiaDy  good— bnncheB  large,  well  cdored  and  ripened.  They 
attracted  much  atteBtbn.  Mr.  H.  N.  Langwortby  exhibited  good  specimens 
of  Seckely  Swan's  Orange,  and  White  Doyenn^  pears,  and  fine  specimens 
of  tiie  Melon  apple.  Charles  Powis,  of  Greece,  presented  a  handsome  col- 
lection of  apples  and  pears';  EUlwanger  &  Bany,  select  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears.  Of  peaches,  nothing  worth  naming  wes  presented,  and  grapes 
were  not  as  fine  as  usuaL 

In  the  floral  department,  dahlias  were  the  most  attractive  articles.  Of 
these  the  display  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  have  before  seen  here. 
It  imparted  whatever  of  brilliancy  there  was  in  the  exhibition,  and  will  no 
donbt  be  the  means  of  drawing  increased  attention  to  this  beautiful  autumn 
flower.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Rynn  &•  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  made  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  display — their  varieties  were  good,  and  the  specimens  tastefully 
shown.  Messrs.  King  dt  Dawe,  and  S.  Moulson,  of  Rochester ;  Charles 
Powis,  of  Greece ;  and  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  contributed  handsome  coUec- 
tions.  A  few  amateurs,  young  ladies  in  particular,  made  some  pretty  con- 
tributions in  the  way  of  dahlias  and  other  cut  flowers. 

The  vegetables  were  exceedingly  ffaie.  We  noticed  several  fine  samples 
of  Lama  beans ;  and  table  beets,  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c.,  grown  in  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Croeman,  and  Mr.  Kern,  and  Mr.  MulhoUand,  of  Brighton,  and 
Mr.  Donnelan,  of  Greece,  were  the  principal  contributors  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  deserve  great  credit  for  their  excellent  productions.— ( (Tenetoe 
JrDmwr.j 

Clinton  Couimr  Aoricultural  Societt. — ^The  annual  fair  was  held 
«t  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  September  25  and  9a 

The  exhibition  of  fhiits  and  flowers  was  large  and  fine.  The  Committee, 
in  their  report,  say,  that  ^  the  exhibition  of  apples  was  worthy  of  all  praise ; 
superior,  it  was  said,  to  the  late  State  Fair  at  Albany.  The  specimens  of 
other  fruits  (grown  by  exhibitors)  were  not  numerous,  but  of  apples  the 
variety  was  great,  and  the  fruit  itself  of  surpassing  excellence.  The  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  decidedly  superior  in  beauty  of  form,  in  fullness  of 
growth,  and  in  most  points  of  excellence,  to  that  grown  out  of  the  valley  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

There  were  several  seedlings  exhibited,  which  gave  promise  of  being 
excellent  fruit  A  seedling  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  of  good  flavor,  and  for 
rich  and  abundant  juice,  said  to  keep  six  months,  was  shown  us.  We  never 
saw  larger  or  more  perfect  Bartlett  pears ;  never  finer  Spitzenbergs,  Green- 
ings, Russets,  Baldwins,  Seek-no-fiirthers,  &c,  than  here ;  while,  as  new 
varieties,  Battey's  Northern  Sweet  and  the  Bailey  Spice,  quite  surpassed  our 
highest  expectations. 

The  Committee  remark  that,  for  much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
pomological  department,  the  Society  are  indebted  to  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  C.  Downing,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Wilson,  Thorbum  &  Teller,  of 
Albany,  and  others  who  made  up  a  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  Battey, 
amounting  to  160  varieties  of  pears ;  125  of  apples  ;  17  of  grapes ;  14  of 
plums,  6i4i^  the  whole  number  of  distinct  kinds  being  331. 
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The  premioms  were  awarded  as  il^owt : — 

Fbuits. — Class  I. — To  J.  Battey,  for  the  best  exhibition  of  apices,  $1 
and  vol.  Horticulturist    To  A.  D.  l^rber,  for  the  best  13  table  sorts, 
$1  and  Downing's  Fruits.     To  J.  W.  Bailey,  for  the  second  best, 
American  Fruit  Culturist    To  J.  Battey,  for  the  best  6  table  sorts, 
$1  and  Downing's  Fruits.      To  J.  W.  Bailey,  2d,  American   Fruit 
Culturist    To  J.  Battey,  for  the  best  exhibition  of  grapes,  f  1  and  1 
voL  Hovey^s  Magazine.    To  J.  C.  Hubbell,  Chazy,  2d,  Downing^ 
Fruits.    To  J.  Battey,  for  the  best  hardy  variety,  (McNeil,)  #1  and 
Allen  on  the  Grape.    To  J.  C.  HubbeU,  for  the  second  best,  Spooner 
on  the  Vine.    To  J.  Battey,  for  peaches,  Downing's  Fruits.    To  J. 
W.  Bailey,  for  the  best  general  exhibition  of  fruits,  Downing's  Fruits, 
colored  edition. 
Class  II. — To  J.  Battey,  for  the  best  collection  of  specimen   fruits, 
Hovey's  Fruits  of  America,  colored  plates.    To  Eliza  P.  Benedict,  for 
second.  Brown's  Trees  of  America.    To  Mrs.  J.  Battey,  for  one  jar 
grape  jelly,  $1 ;  I  jar  pickles,  $1 ;  1  jar  preserved  apples,  f  I. 
Southern  Iowa  Hoeticultural  Society. — The  progress  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  West  is  best  evinced  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  various  societies. 
The  number  of  contributors  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  number  of 
varieties  exhibited  much  larger  every  season.    The  following  account  will 
riiow  the  taste  for  gardening  in  Iowa : — 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society,  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
19th  and  20th  of  September,  was  such  as  the  members  may  well  be  proud 
oC  The  large  hall  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  covered  with  tables 
loaded  down  with  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  of  the  nxnt  inviting 
appearance.  The  effect  was  still  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  flow- 
ers and  greenhouse  plants  of  every  hue  and  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance. 
Bouquets  of  rare  and  beautiful  roses,  dahlias,  verbenas,  etc.,  were  distributed 
through  the  room  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Nor  should  the  more  homely  and  substantial  part  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
shape  of  vegetables,  be  forgotten.  We  saw  many  contributions  in  this  line 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  produce:^  in  any  maricet  of  the  east  or  the 
west  The  sweet  potatoes  of  Mrs.  Parriott  and  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Browning, 
were,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  commendation.  The  egg-plant  of  Robert 
Gray  was  the  finest  we  ever  saw,  and  we  do  not  think  it  could  be  excelled 
anywhere.  The  rhubarb  of  the  Messrs.  Neally  was  large  and  tender,  and 
deserves  special  notice.  Mr.  Davis,  of  this  city,  exhibited  a  new  variety  of 
Irish  potato,  raised  from  the  seed,  which,  he  informed  us,  were  remarkable 
for  their  diyness  when  young,  and  for  withstanding  the  rot 

The  contributors  of  fVuit  were  very  numerous.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  varieties  of  apples  were  exhibited.  Of  these  Robert  Avery, 
the  worthy  president  of  the  Society,  had  sixty-eight  varieties ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fell,  of  Adams  Co.,  IlL,  showing  fifly  varieties ;  Rev.  A.  Leonard,  twenty- 
seven  varieties ;  Calvin  Gamage,  twenty-eight  varieties ;  Joseph  Stephens^ 
of  Lowell,  twenty-six  varieties,  besides  numerous  smaller  contributors. 
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Of  peaiB,  though  the  varieties  were  not  nameroas,  the  lands  exhibited 
were  very  choice.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  we  place  the  Seckel  peare  ex- 
hibited by  Joseph  Stephens.  They  were  universally  admitted  to  be  without 
any  fault  The  same  gentleman  showed  the  Bartlett  rather  past  its  season. 
The  White  Doyenn^,  Long  Green  and  Orange  Bergamot,  were  veiy  fine. 
The  Messrs.  Neally  showed  the  Flemish  Beauty.  J.  W.  Grimes  showed 
the  Beurr^  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Soldat  Laboreur,  all  very  fine. 
The  president  showed  the  Pound  pear,  though  in  reality  they  were  two  pound 
pears.  Several  other  varieties  were  shown  by  different  contributors,  the 
names  of  which  we  did  not  learn. 

Peaches  were  exhibited  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  Where  all  werQ 
80  good,  it  would  almost  seem  invidious  to  draw  any  comparison.  Those  of 
Robert  McClure,  L.  Cook,  A.  Leonard,  J.  W.  Grimes  and  R.  Avery,  were 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  appearance.  The  peaches  of  S.  M.  Clen- 
denin  and  C.  C.  Cloutman  were  generally  preferred  for  their  excellent 
flavor. 

The  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  of  R.  Aveiy,  F.  H.  Runge,  J.  Bum- 
barger  and  J.  W.  Woods,  were  excellent  and  abundant  Messrs.  Bum- 
barger  and  Woods  exhibited  the  Cape  Grape.  Mr.  Berry's  grape,  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling,  was  shown  in  fine  condition.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plum 
was  shown  by  L.  Cook,  D.  Rorer  and  J.  W.  Grimes.  Cranberries,  grown 
by  himself,  were  shown  by  Reuben  Brackett,  of  Denmark.  Of  the  flowers 
exhibited  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice.  The  largest  shows  were  from 
the  gardens  of  Robert  Gray,  and  from  the  greenhouse  of  E.  D.  Rand. 

Premiums  were  awarded,  but  we  have  no  room  for  the  list 

Worcester  Horticultural  Society. — ^The  eleventh  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of  September.  The 
Committee  report,  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  finer  display  of  fruit 
than  that  which  they  were  called  upon  to  examine,  has  never  been  exhibited 
within  the  limits  of  New  England,  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

They  are  sorry,  however,  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that  the  attractions  of 
every  department  of  the  exhibition  might  have  been  greatly  increased,  had 
the  zeal  of  many  cultivators  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  been  in  any 
measure  equal  to  their  abilities. 

Nevertheless  the  lovers  of  fruits  and  flowers  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  measure  of  prosperity  to  which  the  Society  has  attained ; 
gratifying  as  it  is  for  the  present ;  encouraging  as  we  hope  it  may  be  for  the 
future. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pomological  resources  of  the 
Socie^  have  wonderfully  increased  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  placed  upon  a  few  small  tables  in  an  obscure 
room,  three  or  four  dozen  dishes  of  apples, — chiefly  of  the  most  common 
varieties ;  a  few  plates  of  pears, — ^kindly  given  or  reluctantly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  cultivators  residing  within  the  territory  proper  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society ;  a  score  or  two  of  quinces,  and  ont  solitary  sam- 
ple of  iht  peach! 
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To  make  out  the  attractions  of  the  display,  the  room  itself  was  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  and  other  preparatbns  having  been  made,  the  peo- 
ple (counted  as  easily  by  scOTes  as  by  hundreds,)  assembled  to  witnese  the 
first  regular  exhibition  held  by  the  Society. 

A  few  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  Society  have  just  held  their 
eleventh  annual  exhibition.  Their  large  and  commodious  hall  was  fiDed 
with  tables,  leaving  only  passage-ways  between  them.  Upon  these  were 
arranged  twelve  hundred  plates  of  beautiful  fruit,  all  careiblly  labelled ! 
Beside  the  members  of  the  society,  more  than  two  thousand  visitors  crowded 
into  the  hall  to  examine  and  compare  the  froits,  and  to  become  bewildered 
by  the  profusion  that  surrounded  them. 

The  display  of  pears  alone  comprised  nearly  four  hundred  plates,  cootam- 
ing  specimens  of  not  less  than  seventy  varieties ! 

Of  apples,  there  was  a  still  greater  quantity,  although  the  nomber  of 
known  varieties  might  have  been  less. 

More  than  thirty  varieties  of  the  peach  were  exhibited,  among  which 
were  several  fine  and  beautiful  seedlings.  Although  late  and  in  an  unpro- 
pitious  season,  the  best  collection  numbered  not  less  than  thirteen  valuable 
varieties  of  the  plum, — a  cheering  evidence  that,  in  despite  of  black  excres- 
cence, the  rot,  and  the  curculioe,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  despair  of  this  &vonte 
fhiit 

Of  grapes  under  glass,  a  single  cultivator, — D.  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  this 
city, — exhibited  nine  varieties. 

Several  specimens  of  the  grape  grown  in  open  culture  were  upcHi  the 
tables,  but  they  were  mostly  unripe.  There  were  also  fine  quinces  and 
other  fruits. 

There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twen^  contributors,  principally 
from  the  county.  The  largest  collections  were  from  the  city  as  fol- 
lows : — 

D.  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  pears,  63  varieties;  grapes,  (grown  nnder 
glass,)  9  varieties.  J.  M.  Earle,  (president  of  the  Socie^,)  pears,  47  varie- 
ties ;  plums,  4  varieties.  S.  H.  Colton,  (of  Worcester  Nurseiy,)  peais,  97 
varieties ;  apples,  52  varieties ;  peaches,  23  varieties ;  plums,  13  varieties. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  pears,  between  20  and  25  varieties.  Hon.  Levi  Lin- 
coln, pears,  17  to  20  varieties.  Joel  Knapp,  Sutton,  apples,  20  varieties. 
George  A.  Chamberlain,  Worcester,  apples,  25  to  30  varieties.  B.  N. 
Child,  Worcester,  apples,  16  to  20  varieties.  Asa  H.  Waters,  Millbuiy, 
pears,  and  other  fruits,  33  varieties. 

The  award  of  premiums  on  pears  and  apples  was  fis  follows  : — 

Pears.— 1.  To  J.  M.  Earle,  best  collection,  $5.  2.  To  D.  W.  lincoln, 
second  best,  $4.  a  To  a  H.  Colton,  third  best,  $3.  4.  To  John  a 
Mason,  best  dish  of  not  less  than  six,  (Paradise  of  Automne,)  02.  5. 
To  Gardiner  Paine,  second  best,  (Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,)  ^1. 

Apflbs.— 1.  To  S.  H.  Cohon,  best  cdlection,  $5.  2.  To  J.  Knapp,  Sot- 
ton,  second  best,  94.  3.  To  B.  N.  Child,  third  best,  $3.  4.  To  Job 
C.  Stone,  best  dish  of  not  less  than  six,  (Mother  apples,)  $2.  5.  To 
Chester  Gorham,  Bane,  second  best,  (Hubbaidston  Nensnch,)  fl. 
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PxACHVs.— 1.  To  J.  H.  Allen,  best  collection,  #4.    3.  To  Capt  Silas 
Allen,  second  best,  $3.    a  To  C.  J.  Parker,  third  beet,  $2.    4.  To 
Asa  H.  Allen,  best  disb  of  not  less  than  13,  (fbr  his  splendid  Seed- 
lings,) $2.    5.  To  W.  L.  Lewis,  C^rafton,  second  best,  (Earlj  Craw- 
ford,) $1.    (>.  To  Charles  H.  Hill,  best  new  seedling  peach,  $1. 
Plums.— 1.  To  S.  H.  Colton,  best  collection,  $^.    3.  To  Ansel   Lakin^ 
best  dish  of  plnms,  (3.  4.  To  J.  C.  Mason,  second  best  (Jefferson,)  #1. 
Grafbs. — ^The  s|dendid  specimens  from  D.  W.  Ldnci^n  being  entered 
fbr  exhibition  oi^,  the  Committee  awarded  the  first  to  Charles  Hale^ 
Millbory,  best  grapes,  (grown  nnder  glass,)  (|3.    3.  To  Willard  Earle, 
best  grapes,  of  open  culture,  (Sweetwater,)  (3. 
QunrcBs. — 1.  Job  C.  Stone,  best  specimen  of  not  less  than  six,  $3. 
Gratuity. — ^To  Solooxm  Parsons,  fbr  a  beantifhl  plate  of  High  black- 
berries, $1. 
The  whole  report,  made  out  by  our  correspondent,  Bfr.  Jacques,  is  more 
interesting  than  such  documents  usually  are,  but  we  have  no  space  to  insert 
it— JSrf. 

The  Oswkoo  Horttcultueal  Socixtt  held  their  annual  show  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  of  September,  at  the  City  Hall  in  Oswego.  The  show 
of  flowers,  greei^iouse  plants,  &c.,  though  not  as  large  as  at  the  July  exhi- 
bition, was  very  fine,  presenting  ererything  rare  and  attractive,  which  the 
season  afibrds.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  in  great  profusion  and  va- 
riety, and  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  fhiits  were  Messrs.  Allen  and  Kline,  who 
had  45  varieties  of  pears,  18  varieties  of  apples,  &,c.  Schuyler  Warden, 
36  varieties  of  pears,  and  35  of  apples,  &.c.  J.  M.  Cusey,  11  varieties  of 
pears,  11  of  peaches  and  8  of  apples.  C.  &  Phelps,  9  varieties  of  pears,  6 
varieties  of  apples.  J.  J.  Fort,  13  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  &c.  H. 
Littlefield,  9  varieties  of  pears,  apples,  &c. 

The  contributors  of  flowers  numbered  upwards  of  thirty,  principally 
ladies,  and  the  exhilntion,  considering  the  season,  was  very  fine. 


Art.  IV.    MiSioehusdU  HorticuUiaral  S^ctefy. 

Saiurdayy  October  3a  Hxfci&OecL— Fruit  :  From  W.  R.  Austin,  fine 
specimens  of  CatiUac,  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  Le  Cve,  Passe  Colmar  and 
Bezi  de  la  Motte.  From  S.  Driver,  fine  Dix  pears.  From  A.  W.  Stetson, 
Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  fine.  From,  O.  Johnson,  veiy  fine  Duchess  of 
Angoultoe  and  Urbaniste  pears.  From  W.  Bacon,  very  fine  Benrri  Diel 
and  Easter  Beurre  pears.  FVom  W.  W.  Merrill,  fine  White  Doyenn^  pears. 
From  S.  H.  Perkins,  White  Doyenn6  pears.  From  £.  Cleaves,  Dix  and 
Duchess  of  Angoultoe  pears.  From  J.  C.  Parkinson,  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  and  Beurr6  Diel  peais.  From  J.  Lovett,  fine  quinces.  From  S.  Downer^ 
Jr.,  very  fine  Urbaniste  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  From  C.  EL 
Grant,  fine  Isabella  grapes.    From  George  Wilson,  seedling  pears. 
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From  Horey  &  Co^  Comtease  de  Limay,  Henry  IV^  Beun^  Did,  Beon^ 
d'Aiyou,  HUrs  Fall  Butter,  and  White  Doyenne  peara.  From  Isaac  Hawei, 
beautiful  White  Doyenn^  pears.  From  S.  Needham,  B.  Hamburgh,  and 
four  other  sorts  grapes.  From  B.  D.  Elmerson,  Black  Han^urg^  grapes. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Buffum,  BCarie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Seckel,  Heathcot 
and  other  pears. 

Ihdts  tested  by  the  Committee :  HalTs  Down  Easton  peaches,  from  J. 
Owen,  excellent  Seedling  pear  from  Marblehead,  good  size,  and  promises 
welL  Beurr^  d'Anjou  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  very  fine,  as  heretofore ;  Comtesse 
de  Lunay,  handsome  and  good ;  Comte  de  Lunay,  sugary  and  ezceUent  Eye- 
wood  from  the  President,  good.  Beuir^  Bosc,  Beurr^  IHel,  Urbantste,  Brown 
Beurr^  and  other  pears,  from  J.  P.  Cushing,  all  ezcdlent  Seedling  pear 
from  H.  H.  Crapo,  of  ordinary  quali^ ;  not  worthy  of  cultivation  ior  the  table. 

Mvember  2. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,  the 
President  in  the  chair.    [Proceedings  io  oar  next  number.] 

ExhibiieiL — Fruits  :  From  J.  Lovett,  Duchess  <^  Angouleme,  ^ewood, 
Beurr6  Bosc,  Urbaniate,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Beuri^  Diel,  Fulton,  Cohnar 
Niel  and  Edwards's  Elizabeth,  all  fine ;  also  Boxford  apples.  S.  Downer, 
Jr.,  very  fine  Beurr^  Diel  pears.  John  Gordon,  fine  Capianmont  pears 
and  apples  without  name.  S.  Driver,  Marie  Louise  pears,  fine.  K  Brown, 
Fulton  pears.  H.  Vandine,  Seckel,  Lawrence,  BufEum,  Napoleon,  Passe 
Colmar  and  Marie  Louise  pears,  some  of  them  fine.  A.  W.  Stetscm,  Isa- 
bella grapes.  J.  Washburn,  St  Martin's  Quetsche  plums,  and  Fondante  de 
Malines,  Napoleon  and  Edwards's  Elizabeth  pears,  fine.  F.  Dana,  seedhng 
pears.  No.  1,  called  Martha  Ann.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Beurr^  d'Ai^jou  pears  and 
the  l&eldon,  from  Western  New  York.  B.  Guild,  beautiful  White  Doy- 
enne. 

IVuUs  tested  by  the  Committee :  Ropes  pear  from  J.  F.  Alien,  pleasant 
flavor,  specimen  over  ripe.  Marie  Louise,  from  H.  Vandine,  fine  quality ; 
Napoleon  and  Lawrence,  good.  Vicompte  de  Spoelberch,  firom  Hovey  & 
Co.,  good.  Napoleon,  from  J.  Washburn,  fine.  Urbaniste  and  Beune 
Duval  pears,  from  the  President,  very  fine.  Seedling  pears  from  F.  Dana, 
called  Martha  Ann,  specimens  not  quite  in  eating,  but  the  committee  think 
it  a  fruit  of  great  promise.  From  J.  Battey,  Keeseville,  N.  Y^  Noitfaeni 
Sweet  apples,  fine. 

PEXMIUMS  AWAaOED  FOR  FRUITS. 

FoRxierr  Grapes. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  various  kinds,  to  Hovey  & 
Co.,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Needham,  $7. 
Native  Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  (Isabella,)  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  |5. 

For  the  second  best,  (Isabella,)  to  C.  E.  Grant,  93. 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  specimens,  (Lewis,)  to  S.  H.  Perkins,  $6L 

For  the  second  best,  (various  sorts,)  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $4. 

A  gratuity  to  W.  C.  Strong  of  $4. 
Peaches. — ^For  the  best  specimens  to  G.  Merriam,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  94. 

A  gratuity  of  94  each  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  E.  King. 
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Plums. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  (Green  Gage,)  to  George  Walsh,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  (Peach  plnm  and  Green  Gage,)  to  J.  Mann,  $3. 

Musk  Melons. — ^For  the  best,  (Christiana,)  to  E.  M.  Richards,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  (Beechwood,)  to  Hovey  6l  Ca,  $3. 

Vegetables. — ^From  Jos.  Crosby,  fine  celeiy,  and  three  superior  heads 
of  Royal  Cape  Lettoce. 

J^ovanher  9.  EMbiUtL — Fruits  :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  Nooveaa  Poiteao, 
Calhoun,  and  Dallas  pears,  and  eight  varieties  of  apples.  H.  Vandine, 
Glout  Morceau,  Beurr^  Diel  and  Long  Rosewater  pears.  George  Walch, 
Beurr^  Did  and  Le  Cure  pears.  W.  C.  Strong,  six  varieties  of  grapes.  J. 
S.  Sleeper,  Belle  et  Bonne  de  Hee  (?)  pears.  J.  Kenrick,  Cogswell  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  apples. 

FhdU  tested  by  the  Committee:  Nouveau  Poiteau  pears,  from  J.  S. 
Cabot,  of  medium  size,  melting,  juicy,  and  of  delicious  flavor.  Seedling 
pears,  Martha  Ann,  from  F.  Dana,  overripe,  exhibits  a  tendency  to  rot  at  the 
core.  Isabella  grapes,  from  J.  F.  Allen,  raised  under  glass,  nearly  destitute 
of  the  hard  pulp  and  foxy  flavor,  fine.  Hurlburt  apple,  from  S.  W.  Cole,  a 
good  fruit  of  fine  flavor.  Fruit  of  the  Purple  Guava,  from  Hovey  &  Co. 
Apples  from  J.  M.  Earle,  among  them  one  called  the  Peru,  very  good. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  DECEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTBfElfT. 

Grape  Vines  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  if  the  pruning  has  not  been  done, 
it  should  be  completed  at  once.  As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  clear  the  vines 
of  all  dry  bark,  and  give  them  a  good  washing  of  whale-oil  soap,  diluted 
to  the  thickness  of  good  paint ;  this  will  destroy  insects  of  all  kinds ;  the 
canes  should  then  be  laid  in  horizontally  along  the  front  of  the  house,  until 
they  again  show  signs  of  swelling  their  buds. 

Fruit  Trees,  planted  last  month,  should  now  be  protected  by  having  a 
barrowful  of  manure  placed  around  the  stem  of  each  tree,  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  to  keep  the  frost  from  penetrating  the  ground  too  deep,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enriching  the  soil. 

Scions  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  be  cut  this  month  and  placed  in  a 
codi  cellar,  with  the  lower  ends  in  earth  or  sand. 

Newly  planted  Trees,  in  windy  places,  should  be  secured  by  a  stake. 

Peach,  Fig,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  in  pots,  should  now  be  pruned, 
and  washed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  grapes ;  after  this  is 
done  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  be  out  (if  the 
danger  of  severe  cold. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  now  be  protected  with  a  covering  of  manure, 
leaves  or  straw,  if  not  already  done. 
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FLOWER  DEPARTME:xr» 

Japan  Lilies,  in  the  open  groand,  shoold  now  be  protected  with  «  c<n- 
ering  of  leaves  or  maiiure,  sufficient  to  keep  off  severe  fkists.  Caznrnoii 
white  and  other  lilies  also  come  op  strongcir  for  haring  a  alight  covering 
during  winter.    Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots  mny  be  kept  iii  a  cold  fimnau 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  similar  bulbs,  should  b^  protected  wicii «. 
light  covering  of  leaves  or  manure. 

Pansies  set  out  now,  and  protected  with  a  frame,  will  bloom  finelj  in  the 
spring.    Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  plaatiog  <mt  m&wt  mpmg^ 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  now  be  protected  by  a  cowemg  of 
leaves,  and,  if  choice  kinds,  with  the  additioiul  cov^inng  ofsaahea  or  boajda 
to  keep  off  the  rain  and  snow. 

Ranunculus  Beds  should  now  be  got  in  readiuE^ss  for  plantti^  tn  Feb- 
ruaiy  or  March. 

Roses,  taken  up  and  potted  last  month,  should  iu>w  be  headed  in,  cutting 
away  all  small  shoots  to  a  good  eye.  Th«y  may  be  wintered  tii  a  cold 
frame,  or  be  taken  into  the  house,  where  they  will  bloom  from  Fehniiry  to 
May. 

Chinese  Primroses  will  need  another  shift  thk  month  Into  hi^j  fumt 
in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 

OxALisES  AND  SpARAXis,  u^  ^  Isst  montli^  fihotild  HOW  hmve  a  g^ood 
place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glaal^ 

Pelarooniuks  will  now  require  to  have  another  ithifl  into  the  lilDomtag 
pots ;  keep  them  in  an  airy  place  near  the  gla^,  and  nip  off  thti  topfi  of  tbs 
young  shoots  to  make  them  bushy  plants. 

Hardt  Herbaceous  plants  of  all  kinds  rimy  have  a  litlle  old  deo^«l 
manure  or  rotten  leaves  thrown  over  them^  and  the^  wU]  t>e  greattjf  beae^ 
fitedby  it 

Chrysanthemums,  done  blooming,  may  be  wintered  in  a  ooU  trmm  m 
cool  cellar. 

AcHiMENES  of  the  various  sorts  may  be  pc^tted  the  last  of  tbn  waiA  fbr 
early  blooming. 

Njcpolitan  Violets,  in  frames,  should  be  well  eecun^d  fhxtn  float  bj 
banking  up  well,  and  covering  thickly  with  mats  and  straw  or  bay^ 

Monthly  Pinks  and  Carnations,  for  c^rly  bloomingi  n\Aj  now  ¥e 
shifled  into  larger  size  pots. 

Camellias  will  now  require  liberal  snpplica  of  water,  and  occasioaiaUj 
liquid  manure  or  guano ;  keep  the  surface  of  the  po%^  free  ffom  mpm  b^ 
occasional  top-dressing ;  syringe  the  foliage  ouct^  or  twice  r  wcdc  Cot- 
lings  may  be  put  in  now,  and  seeds  planted, 

Chinese  Azaleas  should  now  be  rather  sparingly  watered. 

Rhododendron,  Azalea  and  Kalmia  Si:  eus  may  now  b«  ^ormti  In  jioli 
or  boxes. 

Hyacinths  may  now  be  potted  for  spring  blooming. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  will  rL^^iiiire  uttentiou.  Mmsxf  sotto 
may  now  be  propagated,  particularly  the  hnrd  wooded  kmd» ;  otJien  wiU 
require  repotting,  while  others  will  need  tying  np,  lop-drc»Fii^,  2£^  &c^ 
Keep  the  pots  clean  by  occasional  washing. 
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TO  READEftS  AND  COREKSPOKBENTO 


The  preaeiit  nambe?  elooas  the  Sixteenth  Vdume  of  tlte  Bf  tgft^ 
ziiie,  aod  we  lake  tliia  opportuiiity  to  thatik  i>iir  niany  fricDdi  aa4 
Gorre^ioiiiletit^  for  a  ooiatiiiualioxi  of  their  kind  servicer,  Tbi 
reduction  in  price  has  brou|;ht  with  it  a  greai  aeoetsion  to  our 
Ibst  of  readera,  and  our  endeavor  ban  been  to  Teader  it  as  inttrue- 
tife  and  interesting  as  any  whteh  we  have  pnbliihed.  With  the 
new  Tolume»  to  c^ifnmenee  in  Jinuary,  we  truvt  its  cirenJatioci 
may  go  on  tncfeasiag,  nniil  tt  enliBttf  the  aid  of  every  friend  of 
Hoftictihtiral  Imprnfement 

The  price  of  the  MagaEine  being  only  92  a  year,  payfneni 
tnnjit  in  d)  cases  be  made  in  advance* 

Editors  of  ogrieuJiural  periodicals  and  newi^apera,  with  whoa 
we  exchangr*  will  confer  a  favor  by  fiotidiig  the  proepecttia  of  tbi 
B Ev  aNTEEMTii  Votcni E« 

1^  Amateitnr,  cttllivators^  and  nnneiryaifin,  having  new  of 
choice  varieties  of  flowers  or  bmls^  wUl  confer  a  favor  by  9end^ 
ing  speoimena  to  the  Editor  for  exatn in atton  and  notice. 

Mr*  J,  BaTTEf  I  Keesevitle,  N.  Y,,  wiU  act  aa  our  ageni, 

Ouf  thajyta  are  dae  to  C,  T.  Rtisaell,  Eai}.,  Boston^  and  E* 
0.  Hanaidd,  Eai|.,  Cincinitati,  for  copiea  of  Addreeiea  deUveted 
by  them. 

B^cei^td^-^Mmuscript  CbmiTiamiWttfWii  from  K*  B.  Leuchan, 
Rev.  A.  R.  Fcpe,  J.  Batley,  J.  W.  Bailey. 


AGfil^TS. 

Mr.  C.  W*  lameSt  No.  1  lUrrtaott  Street,  Ciftdnfiati»  OhiQ,  »  aiu 
General  Trattllidg  Ageut  for  the  Waaiem  Kut#*i  aaabtad  by  I.  It. 
SmiLh,  1.  T.  Dantt  i»o»  Taylor » J^  W.  Anpstroogi  Femii  Locke^  W. 
Rantey*  Dr.  Joah«ia  WadawortJt,  AJeimndei  R,  Lawv,  A.  J.  Sfliiley. 

If  r.  Henry  M  La  wis  i  of  Montgomeryr  Alabama,  it  our  General  Timv- 
elliag  Ageat  IW  AlaHma  and  Tcaaeseee,  aMisted  by  B.  B.  Brett. 

Ml.  laraal  £.  Jaataa,  189  Soath  Tenth  Sirect,  Fhihddpbia^  b  eoi 
Genefal  TuLf rllincr  Agent  ^  ihu  SoQlhcm  and  ^outhwciifni  St&t^%  a»- 
iiaiad  by  V  i    Weld,  loba  CoUtnfl,  Jamtia  Dedriog,  A.  Kirk  W«]^ 

Itagton,  K.  A   f^Tmos,  Junea  Ckrki  P.  I^ocke,  and  iotepb  Bation. 
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^-NEW     VOLUME     FOR     1850. .£] 


FBIOE  REDUCED  TO  f  2  PER  Allinni. 


THE 

MAGAZINE    OF    HORTICULTURE, 

BOTANY  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


VOZiUMB. 

{New  Series,  Vol.  VL) 

EDITED    BY    C.    M.    HOVEY. 
07  Complete  teU,  in  15  Volumet,  may  be  bad,  half  bound,  %%  each.  jr% 


The  first  number  of  the  Sixteenth  Volume  will  appear  in  January, 
1850.    (Sixth  of  the  Kew  Senee.) 

In  commencing  another  volume,  the  Editor  is  gratified  to  acknowledge 
the  liberal  support  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  Magamine.  That 
it  may  continue  to  receive  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  Horticultural  Art  and  Rural  Improvement,  throughout  the  country,  is 
his  earnest  wish.  The  mass  of  information  accumulated  in  the  fiAeen  vol- 
umes already  published,  and  the  influence  it  has  continued  to  exert  in  the 
advancement  of  a  taste  for  Horticultural  science  during  that  period,  are 
the  best  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  Magazine,  and 
its  value  to  amateur  and  practical  cultivators,  as  well  as  to  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

A  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  many  valuable  communications  which 
have  appeared  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Magazine,  from  the  inoet 
intelligent  cultivators  in  this  country,  would  at  once  show  the  very  great 
merit  which  it  may  fully  claim.  But  as  the  limits  of  a  prospectus  will 
not  admit  of  thb,  the  volumes  themselves  may  be  referred  to  in  evidence. 

The  ensuing  volume  will  be,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  An  additional  feature  will  be  a  monthly  article,  under  the 
head  of  '*  PoMOLOGiOAL  Gossip,"  in  which  it  will  be  the  object  to  treas- 
ure up  that  kind  of  information  which  is  apparently  of  little  importance, 
but  yet,  in  substance,  too  valuable  to  be  lost, — in  fine,  a  monthly  digest 
of  what  may  occur  in  the  pomological  world.  The  Genera],  Foreign, 
and  Domestic  Notices,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  and  a  Monthly 
Calendar  of  Garokning  Operations  will  be  given  as  heretofore, 
with  an  increased  number  of  Engravings,  including  Plans  of  Gardev, 
and  Garden  Structures,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Trees,  &c.,  ^c. 

DT^The  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  48  pages  each 
at  ^  a  year  invmiahly  in  advance.    A  liberal  discount  made  to  agents. 
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FRUIT   TREES   FOR  1860. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  amateur  cultivattirs  to  their  immeoae 
collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  of  all  kinds,  more  particular! j  pears,  em- 
bracing every  variety  to  be  obtained  eitber  in  Europe  or  in  tbis  country. 
Their  collection  is  unequalled,  both  fur  extent  and  variety.  Upwards  of 
one  thousand  specimen  trees  have  been  planted  out  on  the  borders  of  the 
walks,  extending  a  mile,  a  gi«at  many  of  which  are  already  in  bearing, 
affording  a  fine  opportunity  fur  the  inspection  of  the  fruit. 

They  would  particularly  invite  attention  to  the  following  kinds,  of 
which  they  have  a  fine  stock,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  rare  sorts,  of 
which  the  number  is  limited. 

Thirty  thousand  Pear  Trees, 

Among  which  are  the  following  kinds  now  ready  for  sale,  fine  trees,  from 
one  to  five  years  old,  from  75  cts.  to  $3  each  : — 


Swan*s  Orange, 

Jersey  Gratiuli, 

Las  Canas, 

Hull, 

Rostiezer, 

Tyson, 

Paradise  d*Autorone, 

Grosse  Calebasse, 

Elizabeth,  (Edwards*s,) 

Elizabeth,  (Van  Moneys,) 

Smithes  Burdenave, 

Lawrence, 

Beurre  Langelier, 

Rondelet, 

Duchesse  d*Orleans, 


Outer, 

Vioompte  de  Spoelberch, 
St.  Audre, 
Doyenne  Boussock, 
Louise  d*Orleans, 
Simon  Bouvier, 
Beurre  d*Anjou, 
Heokel, 
Van  Assene, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Doyenne  d*Ete,  (/me,) 
Belle  A  pros  Noel, 
Excelleiitissima, 
Oswego  Beurre. 


And  200  others,  enumerated  in  their  Catalogue^  which  may  be  had  on 
application. 

4000  EXTRA  SIZE  pyramidal  Pear  Trees  on  quince  stocks,  twice  trans- 
planted, 3  to  6  years  old,  and  now  full  o^  Jlovoer  buds. 

Apples. — 300  varieties,  including  all  the  new  and  choice  kinds. 

Plums. — 80  varieties,  among  which  are  the  very  newest  and  finest  sorts. 

Cherries. — 60  varieties,  comprising  every  kind  worth  cultivating. 

Peaches. — 70  varieties  of  the  choicest  sorts. 

Grapes. — 40  varieties,  cultivated  in  po/s,  and  suitable  for       {'\^ 
including  many  new  Kinds,  of  which  a  few  are  enumerated  : — 
Wilmot*8  Black  Hamburgh,      |        Muscat  Blanc  Hatif, 

Do.  do.         No.  16,'        De  la  Palestine, 

Portugal  Muscat,  Chaptal, 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  De  Candolle, 

Victoria,  Moranet, 

Prince  Albert,  Blanc  Perle. 

With  all  the  old  and  well  known  kinds. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis ^  on  application. 

mr  Trees  packed  safely  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 
Dec.  1,  1840. 
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TO  CULTIVATORS   OF 

STRAWBERRIES  AND   OTHER  FRUITS. 


GEORGE  B.  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

No.  1,  MARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Hate  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  three  vurielies  of  New  and  Superior  Seed- 
lingSy  being  larger,  more  productive,  and  as  high  flavored  as  any  others 
now  under  cultivation.  These  three  kinds,  together  with  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  best  varieties  now  under  cultivation,  enables  us  to  offer  a 
better  selection  of  plants  than  can  be  obtained  Arom  any  oth^r  gardens  io 
this  vicinity. 

Names.                P«r  dot.  Par  100.  Saaaon.  Bcmarka. 

Richardson's  Early,  .    .  91  50  t7  50  June.  Large  and  very  high  colored. 

Richardson's  Late,    .    .  1  50  7  50  July.  Very  large,handsoine  and  prolific. 

Cambridge, 1  60  7  60  Juoe.  Elztra  large  and  delidoas. 

[Or  one  dOz.  of  each  of 
ihe  above  for  S3  76.] 

Jenney's  Seedling,     .     .  76  3  00  July.  Handsome  and  productive. 

Aberdeen  Beehive,     .    .  1  00  6  00  New. 

Pay's  Seedling,     ...  1  00  6  00  July.  Very  handsome. 

Hovey's  Seedfing,      .    .  I  00  July.  Very  large  and  prolific. 

Boston  Pine, 1  00  June.  Large  and  good. 

Early  Virginia,      ...  100  June.  Early,  great  bearer  and  good. 

Methlen  Hcarlet,    ...  1  00  June.  Delicious  flavor. 

8wainstone's  Seedling,  •  76  3  00  June.  Very  delicious. 

Myatt's  Eliza,  ....  50  9  00  June.  Hign  flavored. 

Burr's  New  Pine,  ...  1  00  6  00  July.  Do.    do. 

Crimson  Cone, ....  1  00  6  00  July.  Do.    do. 

Black  Prince,    ....  1  00  6  00  July.  Do.    do. 

Deptford  Pine,  ....  76  S  00  July.  Vefy  large  and  handsome. 

Wood  Red, 1  00  July.  Small  and^good. 

Wood  White,    ....  100  July.  Great  hearer  and  fine. 

Monthly, 2  00  Bears  from  July  to  October. 

Stoddard  Pine, ....  60  t  00  Jone.  Said  to  he  good. 

Hautboy's 60  3  00  July.  Shy  bearers. 

Princess  Alice  Bfaads,  .  76  3  00  Jaos.  Lvge  and  bif  b  flavsr. 

Keen's  Seedling,  .    .    *  50  2  00  June.  Large  and  excellent. 

Mulberry, 60  2  00  [vation. 

Willey's  Seedling,     .    .  76  3  00  Ju'y.  Delicious  flavor,  worthy  of  culti- 

Q^  A  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  purchase  large  quantities. 

We  have  also  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Plum  Trees,  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  amongst  which,  is  the  "  Early  Golden  Drop,'*  being  ten  days  ear- 
lier than  other  kinds  now  in  cultivation  in  this  State.  Likewise  a  fine 
assortment  of 

PEAR,  PEACH,  AND  CHERRY  TREE9, 

in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition,  which  we  offer  for  sale  on  favorable  terms. 
Boston,  April  1,  1850. 
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^NEW  DAHLIAS  FOB  1850!*^ 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  Co. 

No.  16  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
Have  much  pleasure  in  announciog  the  following  most  aacoeasful  Dahlias 
in  England,  last  season,  strong  healthy  plants  of  which,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery,  puncluaify,  on  the ^rs^  of  Moff^  carefully  packed  for  any  part  of 
the  country.  These  Dahlias  have  gained  upwards  of  FIFTY  PRIZES 
in  England  and  France,  last  fall,  are  wananted  to  answer  description,  and 
challenge  competition  ;  several  of  those  now  enumerated  were  of  tboae 
which  took  the  sweepstakes  for  one  hundred  guineas,  at  the  Grand  Bir- 
mingham (Eng.)  Dahlia  Show,  Sept.  30, 1849.  *'  Magnificent,"  *<  Sir  F. 
Bathurst/'  **  Queen  of  Primroses,''  and  **  Snowflake,'*  gained  forty- 
four  prizes  alone,  and  were  recommended  by  the  judges  as  necessary  to 
the  smallest  collection.  ** Elisabeth"  is  the  finest  fancy  dahlia  ever  raised. 
'*  Flying  Dutchman,*'  another,  and  both  greatly  admired  whererer  ex- 
hibited, being  most  successful  prize  takers. 

MAGNiPiciifT,  (Keynes,)  rosy  amethyst  color,  was  shown,  and  placed 
first  class  at  7iine  of  the  principal  exhibitions  in  England,  (Sept.,  1849,) 
twenty-four  blooms  exhibited  at  a  time,  requiring,  therefore,  no  fortber 
comment.  This  flower  has  never  come  semi-double ;  the  color  new,  widi 
the  most  perfect  form ;  free  blooming  and  fine  habit.  Height,  4  feet ; 
price,  $3. 

Sir  F.  Bathurst,  (Keynes.) — A  noble  crimson,  darkly  shaded  ;  has 
been  shown  with  Magnificent,  and  always  placed  with  U;  dose,  deep, 
finely  constructed  flower,  at  the  very  top  of  its  class,  good  outline  and 
face,  surpassing  every  dark  Dahlia  yet  raised  ;  nine  prizes.    4  fiset,  $3. 

Snowflaxb,  (Dodd.) — ^The  best  white  ever  oflfered  ;  took  fire  certifi- 
cates, and  the  large  sHver  medal,  at  the  Surry  show,  where  it  was  mndi 
admired ;  symmetrical  and  excellent  close  centre.  Pronounced  first  class 
by  the  judges  at  Birmingham, — that  exhibition  being  the  severest  test  of 
the  season.    5  feet,  $3. 

QuEBN  OP  pRiiiRosBS,  (Kcyncs.) — ^The  finest  primrose  yellow,  ever 
oflfered  ;  good  petals  ;  centre  well  up ;  every  flower  constant,  five  prizes, 
including  the  '*  Birmingham.**    4  feet,  $3. 

Gaiety,  (Dodd.) — Yellow,  with  red  edge  ;  a  bold  and  very  striking 
flower ;  constant,  and  very  fine.    3  feet,  $  3. 

Grant  Tuorborm,  (Cleland.) — Rosy  lilac,  of  unsurpassed  form.  3 
feet,  $8. 

BcAUTY  OF  Hastings,  (Barham,) — Blush  white,  tipped  with  erun- 
son ;  very  double  and  symmetrical,  in  ttie  way  of  *'  Princess  Radzville ;'' 
beautiful  bold  habit;  flowers  gracefully  displayed.    4  feet,  $2. 

Mr.  Seldon,  (Turner.) — Rosy  purple,  shaded  with  lilac ;  petals 
finely  arranged ;  centre  compact  and  well  elevated  ;  took  ten  first  class 
prizes  and  certificates.    4  feet,  $  S. 

Queen  of  tbe  East,  (Girling.) — Delicate  peach  blush,  in  the  way  of 
*<  Marchioness  of  0)rnwallis,"  which  beautiful  flower  it  much  i 
.very  full  and  good  habit.    3  feet,  $2. 
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LoED  Dacrc,  (Trentfield.)— Dark  crimson,  rich  fine  flower.  4  feet,  $9. 

Gem  oe  RAiiuMcoLirLORA,  (Schmitz.) — Rich  scarlei,  of  a  form  re- 
sembling the  Rannncnlos  flower;  free,  and  good  habit.    4  feet,  $9. 

Grenadikr,  (Turner.) — Deep  rnby  crimson ;  very  full,  deep  petaled 
flower ;  noble,  majestic  habit ;  has  taken  eigki  prizes.    5  feet,  $3. 

Mrs.  Sioournit,  (Schmitz.) — Delicate  blush  white  ;  good  form  and 
constant :  free  bloomer.    4  feet,  $2. 

Princbss  Louisa,  (Fellowes.) -Shaded  salmon  ;  full,  and  extra  fine. 
4  feet,  $8. 

FANCT  VABIEOATED  VARIETIES. 

Elizabeth,  (Proctor.) — The  finest  fancy  flower  of  the  season ;  an 
amethyst  purple,  tipped  with  white  and  edged  with  lilac ;  very  striking, 
and  quite  new  in  color ;  first  class  prize  at  Stoke  Newington,  Shackle- 
well,  Surry  Gardens,  Birmingham,  Norwood  and  Slough.    3  feet,  $3. 

Highland  Chief,  (Keynes.) — Salmon,  tipped  with  white;  has  taken 
five  prizes  at  principal  shows  ;  fine  full  raised  centre,  never  showing  the 
eye ;  a  most  desirable  variety.    4  feet,  $9. 

Flying  Dutchican,  (Dodd.) — Dark  red  and  white;  five  certificates, 
including  the  Birmingham  ;  beautiful  showy  flower.    4  feet,  $  2. 

Lady  Grentille,  (Bragg.) — Fine  clear  red,  tipped  with  white ;  splen- 
did fancy  flower ;  first  class  in  every  particular.    4  feet,  $3. 

KsEPSAEB,  (Girling.) — Deep  Crimson,  tipped  with  white ;  the  color 
of  a  velvety  bloom ;  noble  showy  flower.    3  feet,  $  9. 

Flora  Supeeba,  (Hooper.) — Sulphur  yellow,  tipped  with  clear  white ; 
superior  showey  flower.    3  feet,  $  9. 

Gen.  Cayaignac,  (Hunt.) — Purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  has  taken  nu- 
merous first-class  prizes.    4  feet,  $  9. 

Miss  Stevens,  (Dodd.) — BufiT  and  pinky  salmon,  tipped  and  shaded 
with  white  and  blush ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fancy  flowers  ever 
raised  ;  quite  novel  in  color,  and  of  first-rate  form.    3  feet,  $  9. 

MoNS.  Affib,  (Rose.) — Cherry,  tipped  with  white  ;  very  deep,  and  of 
the  most  exquisite  form ;  beautiful  and  constant.    4  feet,  $  9. 

Striata  Perfbcta,  (Batteor.)— Delicate  lavender,  spotted  and  striped 
with  rosy  lilac ;  a  noTsl  flower,  and  warranted  fine.    3  feet,  $  9. 

Miss  Jane,  (Howard.)— Purple,  tipped  with  white ;  large,  bold,  showey 
flower.    5  feet,  $9. 

Belle  db  Pa&is,  (French  Florist.) — Blush  lilac,  tipped  with  laven* 
der ;  beautiful  form  and  constant.    4  feet,  $2. 

nj»  Other  new  varieties  will  be  found  in  THORBUR]>PS  GENERAL 
DAHLIA  CATALOGUE  FOR  1850,  which  may  be  had  in  a  pamph- 
let form,  graHSf  on  application  at  the  store  m  John  Street,  where  may  be 
seen  accurate  colored  engravings  of  **  Sir  F.  Bathurst*'  and  *'  Magnifi- 
cent." 

Also  a  superb  collection  of 

GERANIUMa 

Dwarf  thrifty  stocky  plants,  ready  for  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  to  flower 
in  June ;  19  for  $  5,  singly,  in  small  number,  50  cts.  each  >— Confidence, 
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Constellation,  Bella,  Min  Holford,  DocheM  of  Leinster,  Unit,  Rooetu 
Soperb,  King,  Hebes  Lip,  Rosy  Cizele,  Soniiae,  Mustee,  Zumtunom, 
and  oihert.    (Haveooe  handred  aorta.) 

FUOHSZAS. 

A  selection  of  12  fine  sorts,  $  5,  small  number,  50  centa  each : — Beau^ 
Supreme,  Beauty  of  Salisbury,  Goliath,  Eneas,  Coralinna,  Napoleon, 
Delicata,  Acantha«  Hero,  Flavescens,  Exquisite,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Re- 
curra.  Lady  Milbank,  One  on  the  Ring,  Snow-drop,  Serratifolia,  Corym- 
biflora,  &c. 

The  following  new  and  fine  Fuoh«ias,  recently  imported,  wiU  be  ready 
for  delivery  15th  of  May,  at  $  1  each : — ^AdmiraUe,  Beauty  of  Leeds, 
Albion,  White  Perfection,  Nicholsii,  Graylad,  Gen.  Negrier,  Jenny  Liod, 
Gem  of  the  West,  Elegantissima,  Serratifolia  Multiflora,  Magnifioeot, 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  (Strong  plants  of  Admirable  and  MagnificeDt  axe 
now  ready.) 

Also, 

A  great  variety  of  UsafU  Showy  FlanU, 

For  bedding  out  in  May  to  flower  during  the  summer,  at  $  2  50  per 
dozen,  (6  at  same  rate): — Antirhinnum  formoaissima,  splendena,  and 
Lawrencia,  showy  bold  flowering  Yarieties, — the  splendens  and  Lawreocia 
beautiful,  (imported ;)  Plumbago  capensis ;  Salvia  fuleens,  and  spJcn- 
dens  major;  Tom  Thumb,  Nimrod,  Fire  King,  and  HunismaD,  S<»Iet 
Geraniums ;  Petunias,  19  sorto,  by  name ;  Lychnis  ooronata,  briiiwtU 
9earlet :  New  Double  Fererfew,  finer  than  the  old ;  Nutmeg,  Apple, 
and  Otto  of  Rose  Geraniums ;  fine  Pansiea  or  Heartsease,  Hehotroptimi 
Yoltarianom,  intermedia  and  grandifiora ;  Sednm  Sieboldii  aad  Ewaitii, 
Mixed  Carnations,  fine  colors,  some  yellow ;  Picotees,  good  sorts,  mixed ; 
Superb  new  Pheasant  Eye  Pink,  finest  in  this  country ;  Plumbago  Lar- 
pents,  50  cts. ;  Mimulos  Stewartii,  50  cfs. ;  Torenia  asiatica,  2  usee, 
95  and  50  cents ;  Salvia  oppositifolia,  50  cts. ;  Salvia  azorea,  50  cts. ; 
Salvia  patens,  50  cts. ;  Robinson's  Defiance  Verbena,  ^9ic5/  in  the  %porld, 
50  cts. ;  Satellite,  Anacreon,  and  Rosy  Morn  Verbenas, — choice  &ee 
flowering  sorts,  50  cU.  each  ;  fine  poited  Moss  Roses,  3  years  old,  $  1 
each ;  English  Polyaathus,  from  extra  choice  saved  seed,  ^ear  old,  ^9 
per  doxen  ;  Lilium  laooifoUom  mbrum,  #9  to  $3  each;  Lilimn  ezimi- 
um,  splendid  white,  $  1 ;  L.  veaostom,  orange,  $  1. 

RUNNBRS, 

To  turn  out  in  the  borders  and  flower-beds  to  bloom  all  summer,  #9  50 
per  dozen  (6  at  same  rate) : — Maorandya  Bardayana,  rosea  and  alba ; 
Phisianthus  albus  ;  Lopbospermum  spectabile  and  Richardsouii ;  I^^aatea 
Lmtrii,  beautiful,  large,  intense  blue  ;  ipomea  Burredffeii ,  Ipomea  fioifofia, 
beautiful  mulberry  blush  and  immense  bloomer ;  Wistaria  ainensts,  50 
oanta ;  Pvonia  Bankuas,  5  years  (dd,  #  9 ;  Imported  Camatioos  and  Pic- 
otees, by  name,  $6  per  doxea. 

FORTinrini  hbw  tkux>i^  rose, 

Introduoed  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China, — said  to  be  very  fine.  Strong 
budded  plants  on  a  luxuriant  stock,  (5  each. 

Camellia  Wilderii  and  Bfra.  Abhy  Wilder,  #9  each. 
AMtofiay  Ajnril  1,  1850. 
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TO  FB?IT  GBOWESS! 


The  snbecriber  cultiTatM  it  his  rarioas  Nurseries,  and  has  for  sale  at  his 
residence,  EUSTIS  STREET,  ROXBURT,  MASS.,  aU  the  choice 
Tarieties  of  the 

PMtft  Appl«,  Plum,  C^%rryf  PMMl^  and  otli«r  Fmit  Tre«s  i  RMip- 

b«r«i«s  Goos«b«rrl«St  C«nmiits»  Gr»pe  Vlaes,  ltrawl»«ni«St 

Asparayos  BsatSy  A«. 

Also,  several  thonsaod  Pear  Trees  on  the  qoinoe,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  Are  years,  from  the  bad. 

C7*  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear.  Persons 
wishing  extra-sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stocks  in  a  bearing  state, 
will  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own  selection. 

BUCKTHORN    FOR     HEDQE8, 

One,  two,  and  three  years  old.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Her- 
baceous Plants,  Peonies,  &c. 

Scions,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pear,  of  established  reputation,  and 
also  of  other  fruits. 

07  The  whole  for  sale  at  the  market  prioe. 

SAMUEL  WALKER, 
March  1,  1850.  Rox^ry,  Mags. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  OF  PRAIRIE  ROSES. 


HOVEY  &  Co., 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  collection  of  Prairie  Roses,  which  embraces 
all  the  most  beautiful  varieties  yet  produced : — 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  large,  deep  rose,  superb, 

Baltimore  Belle,  nearly  white,  in  large  clusters,  fine, 

Superba,  pale  blush,  very  large  dusters,  beautiiful. 

Pallida,  small  pale  blush,  pretty, 

Perpetual  Pink,  deep  pink,  in  large  clusters,   . 

Anne  Marie,  pink,  with  rosy  centre,  beautiful, 

Eva  Corinne,  pale  blush,  with  crimson  centre,  superb, 

Miss  Ounnell,  delicate  blush,  elegant,  . 

Mrs.  Hovey,  fine  white,  very  double  and  beaatifb], 

Triumphant,  deep  rose,  fine,    . 

Pride  of  Washington,  very  dark  rose,  fine, 

Milledgeville,  dark  rosy  crimson,  fine, 

Ranunculiflora,  pale  blush,  very  handsome, 

Virginia  Lass,  blush,  in  large  clusters, 

Caraderi  Allen,  deep  rose,  semi-double. 

President,  Blush,  with  rosette  in  the  middle, 

Linnsan  Hill  Beauty,  pale  blush,  fine, 

Elegaos,  pale  rose,  semi-double. 


60 

60 

76 

75 

$1  00 

78 

1  00 

9  00 

i  00 

1  00 

76 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

1  00 

1  00 

374 

A  fine  collection  of  New  Perpetual,  Boumaov  and  othei  Rosai. 
March  1,  1860. 
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NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS^  for  1850. 


COMPUSIVG  ▲•SORTMKVTt  OF 


9UPBRB  OBRMAlf  ASTSRS,  DOVBLB  BALSAMS,    lO 

l^TBBK  STOCKS*  DOUBLB  HOULTHOCK8, 

ROCKBT  I4ARKSPURS,  4b«^ 


FOR  SALS  BT 


HOVEY      &      Co., 

7  MERCHANTS  ROW,  NEAR  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Iif  presenting  to  the  public  our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1850,  we  em- 
brace  the  opportunity  to  state,  that  our  collection  is  the  largest  and  most 
extensile  in  the  ooantrj,  comprising,  in  addition  to  all  the  ^ne  kiods  of 
our  own  growth,  every  new  and  rare  kind  to  be  obtained  in  London, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  600  species  and  yariecies.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  beautiful  and  choice  kinds  is  subjoined  : — 


ad  la  Separate  Paekayee. 


8  splendid  yarietiee  of  Double  German  Asters, 


8 

8 

8 

8        " 

4  fine 

4  *' 

4  •* 
30  splendid 
90        " 
50 


Double  Balsams, 

Double  German  Ten  Week  Stocks, 

Double  Poppies,     . 

Double  Hollyhocks, 

Doable  Rocket  Larkspurs, 

Schinnthus, 

Godetias,    . 

Double  Hollyhocks, 


50  cu 

50 

50 

50 

50 

S5 

25 

95 

$1 


00 
00 


Flower  Seeds,  comprising  a  good  selection,  1 
Flower  Seeds,  comprising  a  good  selection,  9  00 
fO"  With  many  other  choice  assortments  in  packages. 

Seleetlam  af  Rare  aad  Ckolee  Vtawer  Seeds,  la  Slagle  Faeketa. 

CTi. 

Litianthus  Russellianus,  rare,  with  lery  large  blue  flowers,  .  95 

Alstrmmeria,  several  splendid  varieties,       ....  19^ 

Anagallis  Parksii,  Parks*s  new  scarlet,       ....  19| 

Anagallis  grandiflora  azurea,  new  large  blue,  191 

Bracnycome  iberidifolia,  several  fine  varieties,  mixed,  19t 

Beffonia  parviflora,  a  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  white,  .  95 

Calceolaria,  from  new  splendid  spotted  prize  varieties,  95 
Cineraria,  from  the  most  splendid  prize  sorts,                      .            .95 

Chinese  Primrose,  large  white,  and  purple,  fringed,  extra,  .  95 

Carnations,  extra  fine,  saved  by  Hovey  &  Co.  from  prize  flowers,   .  50 
Carnations,  fine,  from  Grerman  collections,  .                        .            .95 

Calandrinia  umbellata,  new,  with  crimson  flowers,  .  19| 

Calliopsis  nigra  speciosa,  new  showy  black,  191 

Convolvulus  major,  new  crimson  variety,     ....  19| 

Didiseus  oeruleus,  a  beautiful  annual,  with  blue  flowers,    .  191 

Ipomopsis  superba  and  Beyrichii,  9  new  and  elegant  varieties,  each,  191 

Hibiscas  calisureus,  yellow  and  brown,  a  fine  new  species,  191 

Lobelia  ramosa,  one  of  the  showiest  varieties,  •  .  191 

Lophospermnm,  finest  mixed  varieties,        ....  191 

Lnpinos  eleffans  and  lencoph^llos,  two  fine  species,  each,  .  191 

Mimnlos,  splendid  mixed  vaneties,  .  •  191 
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CT8. 

Maurandya  albiflora,  beautiful  white,           .                        .  .25 

Nemopbila  maculata,  a  splendid  new  spotted  Tariety,  .    60 

Nemopbila  grandiflora,  axorea,  punctata  and  disooidalis,  each,  ]2i 

Pelargonium,  selected  from  the  finest  named  flowers,          .  .     25 

Pelargonium,  Tom  Thumb,  one  of  the  dwarfest  scarlet  varieties,  .    25 

Pelargonium,  selected  from  6  of  the  finest  scarlets,  .    25 

Petunia,  several  splendid  varieties,  extra,  each,       .            .  12i 
Pent8teDu>n  gentianoides  grandiflora,  new,  ....     12i 

Pentstemon  specioeum,        ......     12jl 

Phlox  Drummondii,  20  finest  varieties,  mixed,        .  .     12jl 

Phlox  Drummondii  occulata,  white,  with  purple  eye,  fine,   .  .     12jl 
Portulaca,  New  golden,  fine  large  yellow,  ....     12i 

Portulaca,  striatiflora,  fine  white,  striped  with  red,  .  12i 

Pansies,  extra  fine,  selected  from  prize  collections,  .  .25 

Picotee,  extra  fine,  saved  by  Hovey  &  Co.  from  prize  varieties,  50 

Picotee,  fine,  from  German  collections,                     .  .25 

Papaver  spectabile,  a  new  and  showy  species,          .            .  121 

Salvia  patens,  a  beatiful  blue  species,          .            .  .25 

Tropieolum  peregrinum,  canary  bird  flower,            .  .     121 

Verbena,  selected  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  from  30  splendid  varieties,  .     25 

Yellow  Picotee,  from  finest  varieties,           ,            .            .  .25 

Zauschneria  californica,  a  splendid  new  California  plant,  50 
Also,  a  large  assortment  of 

VliGIiTABLI!  SEEDS, 

among  which  are  the  following  : — ^Turkey  and  Palestine  Lettuce  ;  New 
Earl^  Dwarf,  and  Morning  Star  Cabbage ;  Hovey^s  Early  American 
Cauliflower  ;  Walcherin  Broccoli ;  Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish  ;  Cham- 
pion of  England,  Prince  Albert,  and  other  finest  Peas ;  Extra  Boston 
Marrow  Squash ;  lJsher*s  Exquisite  new  Parsley  ;  Lane's  new  Red 
Celery  ;  Extra  Early  Christiana,  Persian,  and  Beechwood  Melons,  &c. 
Mxrch  1,  1850. 

FINE  VARIETIES  OF   STRAWBERRIES. 
HOVEY  &  Co. 

Ofifer  for  sale,  fine  strong  plants  of  their  two  varieties, 

HOVEY'8  SEEDLING  AND  THE  BOSTON  PINE, 

which  still  maintain  the  superiority  over  all  other  kinds.    Fine  plants, 
$  1  50  per  hundred  or  $  10  per  thousand. 

ALSO, — 

RiCHARDSoN^s  Late. — A  Very  good  strawberry,  continuing  in  fruit  a 
few  days  later  than  Hovey's  Seedling.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Boston  Pine  and  has  pistillate  flowers.     $  1  per  dozen. 

Richardson's  Cambridge. — *'  Extra  large,  matures  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Hovey *s  Seedling."    Flowers  staminate.    50  cents  per  dozen. 

Burros  New  Pine. — Said  to  be  a  fine  flavored  strawberry,  of  medium 
size  and  moderate  bearer.     Flowers  pistillate.     $  1  per  dozen. 


Mmrch  1,  1850. 
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S^  NURSERY  FOR  SALE !  .,^3 

The  subscribers  having  satisfactorily  tested  the  hardihood  of  Long 
Island  trees,  and  their  entire  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  clim&te  of  New 
England,  have  thus  attained  their  principal  object  in  establishing  their 
branch  at  Brighton^  near  Boston.  They  are,  therefore,  willing  to  dispose 
of  that  land  and  stock  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

The  location  is  unsurpassed,  being  immediately  adjoining  the  Brightoo 
depot,  and  stretching  some  distance  along  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  the  travellers  upon  which  have  a  full  yiew  of  the  whole  nur- 
sery and  its  stock.  Being  only  ^sq  miles  from  Boston,  quickly  ap* 
proached  by  railroad,  and  also  a  favorite  pleasure  ride  by  the  toropike,  it 
affords  advantages  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  nnrsery  business, 
which  few  locations  can  offer.  The  soil  is  excellent,  free  from  stone,  and 
easily  worked.    For  further  paxticulars,  address 

PARSONS  &  Co. 

April  1,  1850.  Flushing,  near  New  York. 

JAPAN    LILIES. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beautiful  Liliee,  offer  them  for  sale  at 

the  following  prices  : — 
Lilium  speciosum  album,  (white,)  large  bulbs,  .  .  $1  50 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  second  size,  ...  75 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  (rose  spotted,)  large,   .  .  2  00 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  second  size,      .  .  1  00 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs,      .  .  S  00 

Lilium  speciosum,  seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  flowering  bulbs,  1  00 
Lilium  japonicum,  with  very  large  white  flowers,       .  50 

Also,  Seeds  of  the  L.  speciosum  album,  fertilized  with  the  other  sorts, 
at  50  oents  per  paper. 

lO*  These  lilies  are  all  hardy,  grow  4  to  6  feet  hiffh,  and  flower  from 
August  to  October,  and  are  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the 
garden. 

I^ov,  1,  1849. 

RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  PLANTS. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c. : — 
Araucaria  imbricata,  1  to  2  feet  high,  (in  pots,) 
Cedrus  deodara,  2  feet  high,  (in  pots,)  each, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  1  foot,  (in  pots,)   . 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  6  inches,  (in  pots,) 
Thuja  filiformis,  (weeping  arbor  vitoe,  in  pots,)  each. 
New  Giant  Ivy,  with  immense  leaves,  (in  pou,) 
Spire^a  prunifoiia  fl.  pleno,     . 
Syringa,  species  from  Columbia  River,  (in  pots,) 
Lonicera  Ledebouri,  a  shrubby  species, 

10=  With  many  other  new  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

Nov.  1,  1849. 


$1  00  to  $3  00 

,      , 

2  00 

75 

,      , 

1  00 

$9  00 

to  5  00 

,      , 

1  00 

,      , 

50 

,      , 

1  00 

, 

75 
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BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FOR  SUMMER  BLOOMING. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  for  sale  fine  collections  of  the  following  beaatiful  plants,  all  admiral 
bly  adapted  for  bedding  out,  and  summer  blooming : 

Verbenas. — Upwards  of  fifty  choice  varieties,  including  Gen.  Taylor, 
Exquisite,  Suzette,  (the  best  white  out,)  Othello,  Beauty  Supreme, 
Henry  Clay,  Gem,  eximia,  Marie  Louise,  Brunette,  &c.,  $  I  to  $S 
per  dozen  ;  also  the  following  very  new  kinds  : — Robinson's  Defiance, 
Satellite,  BrielPs  Seedling  and  Iphigene,  50  cts.  each. 

Pansies. — 50  named  vaiieties.  Some  of  them  new  seedlings  of  great 
beauty,  $2  to  $4  per  dozen. 

Petunias. — Several  fine  named  sorts,  including  Yorkville  Beauty,  New 
Haven  Beauty,  Hebe,  Thorburn's  Seedling,  Attraction,  &.C.,  &c.,  26 
cts.  each,  or  $2  per  dozen. 

Antirrhinums. — Several  very  showy  and  beautiful  seedlings,  at  $  1  50 
per  dozen. 

Salvias.— Patens,  Splendens,  and  Splendens  Major.  25  cts.  each,  $2 
per  dozen. 

Scarlet  GERAmuMs. — Tom  Thumb,  Huntsman,  Nirorod,  &c.  $2  and 
upwards  per  dozen. 

Heliotropes.— Intermedia,  Grandiflora,  and  Voltarianum,  $1  50  to  $2 
per  dozen. 

OxALis  Floribunda. — (Very  showy,)  blooms  all  the  year,  $2  per  dozen. 

Tea  and  China  Roses. — Nearly  one  hundred  fine  varieties,  from  $3 
to  $  5  per  dozen. 


Carnations. — A  superb  coUectiom  for  which  H.  &  Co.  have  obtained 
numerous  prizes;  named  kinds,  $6  per  dozen,  fine  sorts,  unnamed, 
$2  50  to  $3per  dozen. 

PicoTERs. — A  superb  collection,  including  several  extra  yellow  seedlings  *, 
named,  $6  per  dozen  ;  unnamed,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Hollyhocks.— Twenty  prize  varieties,  $2  per  dozen. 

PiSONiA  Festiva. — The  most  superb  variety,  white  tipped  with  carmine, 

$  2  each. 
PiBONiES. — Reevesii,  Pottsii,  Bicolor,  Victorie  Modeste,   Humei,  Whit- 

tleji,  &o.     50  cts.  to  $  1  each. 

Gladiolus  Gandavsnsis.— One  of  the  most  brilliant  kinds.  $3  per 
dozen. 

Nemophila  Maculata. — New  and  beautiful.    25  cts.  each. 

CuPHEA  Platycentra. — A  beautiful  species,  25  cts.  each,  with  numerous 
other  showy  and  beautiful  plants. 
April  1,  1850. 
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SPLENDID  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS  FOR  1850. 
HOVEY   &   Co. 

Invite  the  attentioD  of  aroateors  and  lovers  of  the  Dahlia,  to  their  fine 
collection,  which  oontaina  all  the  principal  flowers  which  obtained  prises 
in  England,  in  1848.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  choice  yarieties  : 

BvppALo  GiKL,  (Cook.) — Drab  buff,  fine  form  and  sabetance,  fine 

show  flower.    3  to  4  feet  high, .  $  1  50 

DouB  OP  WcLLiNOTON,  (Driimniood's.) — Brilliant  orange  seariet, 

capped  petals,  fine  outline.    4  to  6,  .     1  50 

QuiiiN  OP  THE  East,  (Girling's.) — Blush  pink,  superior  form 

and  petal.     3  to  4,  .     1  50 

QuBiN  OP  If  AT,  (Harrison's,) — ^Fine  peach,  good  form,  and  show 

flower.     3  to  4,  .  .  .  .     1  00 

Duchess,   (Busheirs.) — White,  free  bloomer,  extra  fine    show 

flower.     3  to  4,  .     1  50 

Blace  Prircb,   (Mitcheirs.) — Crimson  shaded,  very  dark  and 

fine.    3  to  4,      .  .  .     1  00 

Imbkicata,  (Hodge.)— Beautiful  crimson  imbricated  petals,  fine. 

6  to  6, 1  00 

Miss  Chaplin,  (Dodd.) — Peach  blossom  pink,  tipped  with  bright 

amber,  fine.    4  to  5,      .  .     1  00 

Richard  Cobdek,  (Stein.) — Rich  ruby  crimson,  superior  form 

and  constant  flower.    4  to  6,       .  .     1  00 

SuNSBT,   (Rawling's.) — Orange  scarlet,   beautiful  and  constant 

flower.    4  to  5,  .  .     1  00 

VicTOBiA  Reoina,  (Kejmes.)— Blush,  mottled  with  lilac,  very 

fine  flower.    4  to  5,        .  .  .     1  00 

AlsOf  Prirateer,  Crocus,  Lillywhite,  Star,  Cassandra,  Gloria  Superiia, 
Prince  Albert,  G^em,  Delight,  Henry  Clay,  Toison  d'Or,  &o.,  &e. 

FANCY  VABIETIES. 

Emperor  db  Maroc,  (Salter.) — Nearly  black,  tipped  with  clear 

white.    3to4,  .  $100 

Florbncb  Dombbt,  (Salter.)— Golden  yellow,  tipped  with  white, 

fine  flower.    3  to  4,        .  .  :     1  00 

Miss  Jane,  (Howard.) — Purple  tipped  with  white,  large  and  very 

fine  flower.     4  to  5,        .  .  .     1  50 

Gen.  Cataionac,  (Hunt.) — Bright  crimson,  tipped    with   pure 

white,  finely  cupped.    3  to  4,    .  .  .     1  50 

PicoTBB,  (Harrison^s.)— fellow,   elegantly  pencilled  and  striped 

with  crimson,  fine  form.     3  to  4,  .  .     1  00 

Miss   Blacemobe,  (Dodd.) — Light  purple,  tipped  with  white, 

▼ei^  showy.     3  to  4,      .  .     1  00 

Rainbow,  (Reynes.)--Scariet,  beautifully  tip'd  with  white.  3  to  4,  1  00 
Sunbeam,  (Keynes.) — Deep  red,  with  white  tip  and  edge,  very 

showy.     3  to  4,  .     1  00 

Triumph  dk  Madeburo,  (Keynes.) — Scarlet  and  white.  4  to  5,  .     1  00 

With  many  others,  such  as  Mad.  Zahler,  Comte  de  Flandras,  Nma 
Moulin,  Mrs.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  Remembrancer,  Roi  de  Pontelle,  Madam 
Wachy,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  the  15th  of  April. 

Good  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  May. 

Ej*  a  selection  of  the  fine  old  kinds  at  $  3  per  dozen. 
Afml  1,  1850. 
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SPLENDID  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS  FOR  1850. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  lovers  of  the  Dahlu,  to  their  fine 
collection,  which  contains  all  the  principal  flowers  which  obtained  prizes 
in  England,  in  1848.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  choice  varieties  : 

Buffalo  Girl,  (Cook.) — Drab  buff,  fine  form  and  sabstance,  fine 

show  flower.     3  to  4  feet  high, .  .  .  $  1  60 

DtiKS  OF  Wellington,  (Drummond*s.)— Brilliant  orange  scarlet, 

cupped  petals,  fine  outline.    4  to  6,        «  .  .  .     1  60 

Queen  of  the  East,  (Girling's.) — ^Blusb  pink,  superior  form 

and  petal.     3  to  4,  .  .  .  .  .     1  60 

Queen  of  Mat,  (Harrison'B,)-^Fifle  peach,  good  form,  and  show 

flower.     3  to  4,  .  .  .  .  .     1  00 

Duchess,   (Bushell's.) — White,  free  bloomer,  extra  fine    show 

flower.     3  to  4,  .  .  .  .  .  .     1  60 

Black  PaiifCE,   (Mitchell's.) — Criooson  shaded,  very  dark  and 

fine.    3to4,      .  «  .  .  .  .  .     1  00 

Imbricata,  (Hodge.) — ^Beautiful  crimson  imbricated  petals,  fine. 

6  to  6,    .  .  .  .  .  •     1  00 

Miss  Chaplin,  (Dodd.) — ^Peach  blossom  pink,  tipped  with  bright 

amber,  fine.    4  to  5,      .  .  .    .     1  00 

Richard  Cobden,  (Stein.) — Rich  ruby  crimson,  superior  form 

and  constant  flower.    4  to  6,      .  .  .  .    1  00 

Sunset,   (Rawling's.) — Orange  scarlet,  beautiful  and  constant 

flower.     4  to  5,  .  .     1  00 

Victoria  RboinAh,  (Keynes. )~BIushy  mottled  with  lilac,  very 

fine  flower.    4  to  6,        .  .  .  *  .  .100 

Also,  Privateer,  Crocus,  Lilly  white.  Star,  Cassandra,  Glorja  Saperba, 
Prince  Albert,  Gem,  Delight,  Henry  Clay,  Toison  d'Or,  &c.,  &o. 

FANCY  VABIETIES. 

Emperor  de  Maroc,  (Salter.) — Nearly  black,  tipped  with  clear 

white.     3to4,  .  .  .  .  ..  $100 

Florence  Dombet,  (Salter.)— Golden  yellow,  tipped  with  white, 

fine  flower.    3  to  4,  .  .  .  :     1  00 

Miss  Jane,  (Howard.) — Purple  tipped  with  white,  large  and  very 

fine  flower.    4  to  6,       .  .  .  •  .     1  60 

Gen.  Cavaionac,  (Hunt.)— Bright  crimson,  tipped   with   pure 

white,  finely  cupped.    3  to  4,    .  .  .        •    .  .     1  60 

Picotee,  (Harrison's.) — ITellow,  elegantly  pencilled  and  striped 

with  crimson,  fine  form.    3  to  4,  .  .  .     1  50 

Miss   Blackmore,  (Dodd.) — Light  purple,  tipped  with  whilie, 

very  showy.     3  to  4,      .  .  .  .     1  00 

Rainbow,  (Keynes.) — Scarlet,  beautifully  tip'd  with  white.  3  to  4,  1  00 
SuNBEABi,  (Keynes.) — Deep  red,  with  wjiite  tip  and  edge,  very 

showy.    3  to  4, 1  00 

Triumph  de  MADEBtJR0,.(K6yBes.) — Scarlet  and  white.  4to6,  .    1  00 

With  many  others,  such  as  Mad.  Zahler,  Comte  de  Flandres,  Nina 
Moulin,  Mrs.  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  Remembrancer,  Roi  de  Pontelle,  Madam 
Wachy,  &c.,  &c. 

Catalogues  will  be  ready  by  the  16th  of  April. 

Grood  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  May. 

117  A  selection  of  the  fine  old  kinds  at  $  3  per  dozen. 

April  1,  I860. 
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BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FOR  SUMMER  BLOOMING. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  for  sale  fine  collections  of  the  folloi^ing  beautiful  plants,  all  admiim- 

bly  adapted  for  bedding  out,  and  summer  blooming ; 
Verbenas. — Upwards  of  fifty  choice  varieties,  inelading  Gen.  Taylor, 

Exquisite,  Suzette,   (the  best  white  out,)  Othello,  ^aoty  Soprenae, 

Henry  Clay,  Gem,  eximia,  Marie  Loaise,  Brunette,  &c.,  $  1  to  $3 

per  dozen  ;  also  the  following  very  new  kinds : — Robinson's  Defiance, 

Satellite,  Brieirs  Seedling  and  Iphigene,  60  cts.  each. 
Pansibs. — 50  named  varieties.    Seme  of  them  new  seedHogs  of  great 

beauty,  $2  to  $4  pet  doxen. 
Petuihas. — Several  fine  named  sorts,  including  Yorkville  Beanty,  New 

Haven  Beauty,  Hebe,  Thorburn's  Seedling,  Attraetion,  dLc,  &c.,  25 

cts.  each,  or  $  2  per  dozen. 
Antirrhinums. — Several  very  showy  and  beautiful  seedlings,  at  $  1  50 

per  duzen. 
Salvias.— Patens,  Splendens,  and   Splendens  Major.    25  cts.  each,  $2 

per  dozen. 
Scarlet  Gbraniums. — Tom  Thumb,  Huntsman,  Nimrod,  &c.     $2  and 

upwards  per  dozen. 
Heliotropes.— Intermedia,  Grandiflora,  and  Voltarianum,  $  1  50  to  $2 

per  dozen. 
OxALis  Floribunda. — (Very  showy,)  blooms  all  the  year,  $2  per  dozen. 
Tea  and  China  Roses. — Nearly  one  hundred  fine  yarietiee,  from  $Z 

to  $5  per  dozen. 

AprU  1,  1850. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  OF  PRAIRIE  ROSES. 


HOVEY  &  Ck)., 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  collection  of  Prairie  Roses,  which  embraces 

all  the  most  beaatifol  varieties  yet  produced  :— 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  large,  deep  rose,  superb, 

Baltimore  Belle,  nearly  white,  in  large  clusters,  fine, 

Superba,  pale  blush,  very  largo  clusters,  beautiful. 

Pallida,  small  pale  blush,  pretty, 

Perpetual  Pink,  deep  pink,  in  kurge  clusters,   . 

Anne  Marie,  pink,  with  ros^  centre,  beautiful, 

Eva  Corinne,  pale  blush,  with  crimson  centre,  superb, 

Miss  Gunnell,  delicate  blush,  elegant,  . 

Mrs.  Hovey,  fine  white,  very  double  and  beautiful. 

Triumphant,  deep  rose,  fine,     . 

Pride  of  Washington,  very  dark  rose,  fine, 

Milledgeville,  dark  rosy  crimsbn,  fine, 

Ranunculiflora,  pale  blush,  very  handsome, 

Virginia  Lass,  blush,  in  large  clusters, 

Caiadori  Allen,  deep  rose,  semi-double. 

President,  Blush,  with  rosette  in  the  middle,    . 

Linnaean  Hill  Beauty,  pale  blush,  fine, 

Elegans,  pale  rose,  semi-double, 

ALSO, 

A  fine  collection  of  Nbw  Perpetual,  Boubbon  and  other  Rosb8> 
March  I,  1850. 
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Publishing  in  Royal  8vo,  Nos,,  at  91  each,  every  aUemate  month. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  AMEBICA. 

BY  C.  M.  IIOVEY. 

Contents  of  the  Nnmbers  already  published : — 

No.  1.  No.  5. 

ReL'REK'  d'Arbmbkrg  Pbab,      Latk  Dukk  Cherry, 
Glout  Morceau  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pear, 

Van  MoNs  Leon  LE  Clerc  Pear,Belle  Lucratitb  Pear, 
Baldwin  Apple.  Poiiter  Apple. 

No.  2.  No.  G. 

VicoMPTE  DB  Spoelberch  Pbar^Early  Tork  Peach, 
Winter  Nelis  Pear,  Le  Cure'  Pear, 

Sieulle  Pear,  Rostibzer  Pear, 

Northern  Spy  Apple.  Flemish  Beauty  Pear. 

No.  3.  Na  7. 

Swan's  Orange  Pear,  Stetson's  Sebduno  Peach, 

Sweet  Montmorency  Ch£rrt,May  Bigarrbau  Cherry, 
Hotey's  Sbbdling  Strawbbrry,Paradisb  d' Automne  Pear, 
Boston  Pine  Strawberry.       Doyenne'  d'Etb  Pear. 

No.  4.  No.  8. 

Early  Crawford  Peach,  Beurre'  d'Anjou  Pear, 

Doyenne'  Boussock  Pear,        Dearborn's  Seedung  Pear, 
Tyson  Pear,  Beurrb'  Bosc  Pear, 

Red  Astrachan  Apple.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Applb. 

No.  9.  No.  10. 

Diz  Pear,  St.  Andre'  Pear, 

Las  Canas  Pear,  Beurre'  Diel  Pear, 

Duchesse  of  Angoulemb  Pear,  Cob's  Golden  Drop  Plum, 
Early  Hartest  Apple.  Benoni  Apple. 

No.  11.  No.  12  will  conUin  the  foUowiaf— 

Duchess  of  Orleans  Pear,      Early  Purple  Guionb  Chrrry, 
Black  Eagle  Cherry,  Washington  Plum, 

Heathco^  Pear,  Andrews  Pear, 

Washington  Plum.  Heathcot  Pear. 

It  is  intended  that  none  but  the  very  choicest  fruits  shall  find  a 
place  in  the  work,  and  at  least  one  variety  of  American  origin  will 
appear  in  every  number.  Twelve  numbers  will  complete  a  volume, 
which  will  contain  forty-eight  plates,  from  fruits  drawn  firom 
nature  expressly  for  the  work,  elegantly  chromolithed  and  retouched 
by  Wm.  Sharp,  Esq. 

17*  Copies  of  the  first  six  numbers,  forming  t  volume  with 
title  page  and  index,  beautifully  bound,  96  50. 
HT'A  limited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  quarto,  $9  pern  amber. 

BOSTON: 

Pi-BiisHCD  Ml   C.  C.  LITTLE  ahd  J.  BROWN,  112,  Washikqtoii  Strei:i  j 

ilOVEY  it  CO.,  7,  MKRCBAiTTt  Row. 
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MB.  BECK'S  FBIZE  FELABGONIUMS! 


HOVEY   &   CO. 

HATE   TBI   PLCA8URB  OF  INFORMIIfO  THBIR  FRIBNDS  THAT  IN  COM8EQUBMCB 
OF   THE  LIBERAL  DEMAND   TBBT   BATE   HAD  FOR    MR.    BBCK*8 

SEEITLtKe  PtLAR^ONimiiS 

They  have,  at  great  expense,  made  arnuigeinentB  to  receire  all  the  ^e 
varieties  raised  by  this  sucoessfiil  grower ;  and  they  now  have  the  gratifir 
cation  to  offer,  in  addition  to  those  of  last  year,  the  following 

NEW    VARIETIES 

M'kich  were  awarded  the  highest  pbizes  at  the  Alcw,  June,  and  July  ezfct- 
biUong  of  the  London  HarHcuUwral  &eiebf : — 
Cassandra,  Rosamond,  Crbknta, 

CbNTUBION,  GRANDIFI.0RA,  FoRGET  ME  NOT,  (LjUe's.) 

Q^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $6. 

SEBDLIN6S  OF  PREVIOUS  TEARS: 

Aurora,  Hebe's  Lip,  Mark  Antony, 

Competitor,  Bacchus,  Pearl,  (Drury*s.) 

{j^  These  six  will  be  sold  in  sets  at  $3. 

SEEDiaXGS  OF  1846: 

Othello,  Bellona,  Mostee, 

Gigantic,  Isabella,  Favorita, 

Zanzammin,  Sargeant,  Desdemona, 

Rosy  Circle,  Celesttd,  Orion,  (Foster's.) 

Bella,  Arabella, 

Q^  These  will  be  sold  at  $3  per  dozen. 

The  perlargonium  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  greenhouse  plants, 
and  is  also  finely  adapted  to  parlor  culture.  These  new  varieties  are  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  tints  and  exquisite  pencilling,  and  have  carried 
off*  the  highest  prizes  wherever  exhibited. 

(1^  The  plants  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  packed  so  as 
to  be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
October  1, 1850. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES5  NEWBURGH,  N.  7. 

LATE  A.  J.  DOWNING  &  Co. 

The  undersigned  take  this  early  opportunity  to  inform  Dealers  and 
Planters  of  Fruit  Trees,  that  th€  stock  which  they  offer  for  sale  the  coming 
autumn  is  larger  than  any  heret€fare  offered  from  this  estMiskment^  aiMl 
embraces  cTery  variety  of  recent  intro>duction,  either  native  or  foreign, 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

They  would  particularly  call  attention  to  their 

STOCK    OF    PEAR    TREE8, 

of  large  size,  Tigorous  growth  and  superior  quality. 

JTT  For  further  particulars  they  would  refer  their  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  to  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  their  Catalogue,  just  pub- 
lished, and  ready  for  distribution  {gratis)  to  all  post-paid  applicants. 

A.  SAUL  &  Co. 

atpt.  1,  1850. 
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1^"  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS !  ..^ 

The  sabscriber  culUTates  at  his  yarioos  Narseries,  and  has  for  sale  at 
his  residence,  EUSTIS  STREET,  ROXBURY,  MASS.,  all  the  choice 
Tarieties  of  the 

Pear,  Apple,  Flam,  Cl&errjy  PMMlky  and  oCker  Fruit  lV«esi  Rasp- 

berrlesy  Gooseberries^  Carrai&t«|  Grape  Tines,  Btraivbcrries, 

Aspara^ns  Roots,  Ae» 

(t?*  Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear.  Persons 
wishing  extra-sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stocks  in  a  bearing  state, 
will  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own  selection. 

BUCKTHORN    FOR    HEDQE8, 

One,  two  and  three  years  old.    Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Her 
baceous  Plants,  Pteonies,  &c. 

TULIPS  in  200  superior  varieties. 

([j^  The  whole  offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

f[^  Catalogues  will  be  sent,  gratis,  to  applicants. 

SAMUEL  WALKER, 
Sept,  1,  1850.  Eustis  Street,  Roxbury. 


BIANA    GRAPE    VINES. 


HOVEY  &  Co. 

Offer  sale  100  fine  strong  plants  of  this  superior  new  grape,  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  in  pots.     Also, 

ONE  THOUSAND  FIHE  GRAPE  VINES, 

of  all  the  popular  and  choice  sorts,  suitable  for  vineries  or  cold  grapa- 

houses,  as  follows : — 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's,  Tottenham  Park  Moscat, 

Black  Hamburgh,  Wilmot*s  No.  16,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Victoria,  Syrian, 

Black  Prince,  White  Nice, 

Zinfindal,  Chaptal, 

Red  Chasselas,  Chasselas  Musque, 

Royal  Muscadine,  Black  July, 

White  Frontignan,  Gros  Bleu, 

Grizzly  Frontignan,  Bar  Sur  Aube,  and  many  others. 

fjff^  Vines  properly  and  safely  packed  for  transporUtion  to  any  part  ©f 
the  country. 

Sept.  1,  1850. 
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Adveriiamg  Sheet  of  the  M<tg.  of  HoriieuUun. 

FRESH  IMPORTED 
DUTCH   BULBOUS    ROOTS. 


Tbe  sobeoriben  have  just  received,  in  the  finest  poeeible  oondition,  a 
large  and  Tery  complete  aasortment  of  Dateh  Bolbona  Roota,  embraciAg 
every  desirable  variety  of  single  and  doable  Hyacinths  for  winter  flower- 
ing, in  pots  and  fflanes,  or  for  bedding  out ;  Early  Roman  Nardasas, 
(asoally  flowers  Mout  Christmas)  ;  the  best  varieties  of  Polyanthns  Nar- 
cissus; Crocos,  some  95  named  varieties;  early  and  late  aingle  and 
double  Tulips;  Jonquilles,  Snowdrons,  Crown  Imperials,  Fritillarias,  Iris, 
Gladiolns,  Ixias,  Lilies,  Double  Narcissus,  Ranunculus,  Anemones, 
Arums,  Pancratiums,  Aconites,  Colohicams,  &c.,  &c.,  aU  of  the  best 
qualities,  imported  to  itrder^  fVom  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  Flow& 
Nursery  in  Holland,  warranted  sound,  true  to  name  and  color,  and  at 
prices  as  low  as  are  usually  paid  for  inferior  roots  at  auction — can  be 
packed  and  safely  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  plain  and  colored  China  and  Glass  Hyacinth  Glasses,  fancy 
Crocus  Pots,  &c.,  always  on  hand. 

Just  published  -Thorbum*s  Descriptive  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1850,  with 
prices  and  full  directions  for  the  management  and  cultivation  of  Bulbs  io 
the  parlor  or  garden,  furnished  gratuitously  to  purchasers  and  post-paid 
applicants. 

J.  m.  THOBBUBN  *  CO. 

No.  15,  John  Strbet,  New  Yom. 

Fresh  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  of  the  finest  quality.  Bird 
Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalogues  furnished  and  dealers  supplied  on  the 
most  liberal  terms. 

Mvember  1, 1850. 

JAPAN    LILIES. 

HOVEY  &  Co. 

Having  a  fine  stock  of  these  most  beautiful  lilies,  ofier  them  for  sale  ai 

the  following  prices : — 
Lilium  speciosum  album,  (white,)  large  bulbs,  $1  50 

Lilium  speciosum  slbum,  second  sise,  ...  75 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum  punotatum,  (rose  spotted,)  large,   .  2  00 

Lilium  speciosum  puoctatum,  second  size,  .  1  00 

Lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  small,  ....  50 

Lilium  speciosum,  (crimson  spotted,)  small  bulbs>      .  2  00 

Lilium  speciosum,  seedlings,  (beautifully  spotted,)  flowering  bulbs,  1  00 
Lilium  japonicum,  with  very  large  white  flowers,      .  .  50 

Also,  Seeds  of  the  L.  speciosum  album,  fertilized  with  the  other  sorts, 
ait  50  cents  per  paper. 

IO*  These  lilies  are  all  hardy,  grow  4  to  6  feet  hieh,  and  flower  from 
August  to  October,  and  are  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  the 
garden.    October  and  November  are  the  seasons  for  planting. 

Sept.  1,  1850. 
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